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INTRODUCTION 


by 

Sri Bisnuram Medki, 

Rajyapdl, Madras 

I have great pleasure in accepting this invitation to write this intro^ 
duction to this authoritative and exhaustive History of Literature of 
my own mother-tongue, Assamese, and I consider it a privilege to intro¬ 
duce the author Shri Dimbeswar Neog to the English-reading public. 
, He is a great scholar and has devoted his whole life and has under¬ 
taken herculean labour and immense pains for the last forty years in 
collecting important materials to give a comprehensive idea of ancient, 
mediaeval and modem development and trend of Assamese literature 
and how it has played the most important part in welding together 
various people of the North-Eastern corner of India into a single uni- 
lingual unity. 

The Tribals in the Hills and the Plains have freely adopted what¬ 
ever they found in our way of life, our language and culture. In the 
same way, Plains people have adopted many of their customs, institu¬ 
tions and practices. The Assamese people are composed of Tribals and 
non-Tribals. The Aissamese language is a composite structure of words 
borrowed from Sanskrit, Persian and tribal languages. Even the dress 
of the Assamese, their customs and amusements represent a mixture 
of tribal and non-tribal elements. About seven lakhs of Tribals are 
living in the Plains in the closest of friendship with the rest of the 
population of the Brahmaputra Valley. Among the Nagas there are 
22 sub-tribes speaking different dialects and one sub-tribe cannot under¬ 
stand the dialect of the other sub-tribe. Assamese language serves as 
a linpua-fronca in the entire area of Naga Hills and Tuensang and the 
people living there exchange their ideas through Assamese language 
which is their lingua-franca. 

I feel greatly relieved to think that my task of writing this preface 
has been rendered comparatively easier as eminent Orientalists and 
world-famous scholars like Prof. Jules Bloch and Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji have commended the work to the English readers of the 
world and late Tripitakacarya Dr. Benimadhav Barua of international 
famp has even given a life-sketch of the author. They have left very 
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little for me except to place on record my heartfelt felicitations to the 
author for bringing out this voliune in English to reach the wider 
public. 

One cazmot but be impressed immensely by the steadfast devotion 
of Shri Neog to the literary cult\ire of Assam for a generation despite 
immense odds. His contribution both in the creative and critical 
spheres is quite considerable. In the creative line his original works, 
both in prose and verse, and more especially in the latter, assure hirp 
a high place among the living authors and in the literature of the State. 
His contribution in collecting and editing the folk>Uterature and writing 
the literary history in general and that of the Vai^i^avite period in 
particular is praise-worthy. 

I am glad to say that his publications in both of these lines in 
Assamese number about 80 and cover a long range of subjects, including 
education, science and religion. He was also a journalist and his con¬ 
tribution to journals in and outside the State both in Assamese and in 
English are numerous in various subjects. 

Shri Neog’s earlier efforts in preparing this history consists of half 
a dozen histories of the literature of different periods and his antho¬ 
logies of Assamese prose and poetry, for many of which he got com¬ 
petitive prizes and medals. His English works connected with the sub¬ 
ject include "Introduction to Asam—the coimtry, the people and the 
speech," published by Messrs. Vora & Co., Bombay and "History of 
Modem Assamese Literature" published by the Ganganath Jha Research 
Institute, Allahabad. 

Shri Neog is a versatile scholar of Assam and an Educationist and 
historian of the literature and culture of the State of Assam. I feel that 
none can be better equipped and better fitted than Shri Neog with his 
sdiolarly study for the task of writing an authentic history of different 
periods of Assamese language. 

I wish his work and labour will be widely appreciated. 


Haj Bhavan, Guindy, 
Madras Governor’s Camp, 
December 24, 1960. 


Bisnuram Medhi, 
Governor of Madras. 



PREFACE 


by 

Dr. Siwrn Kxtmar Chattehji 

[Doctor of Literattire (on Origin and Development of the Berigali Lan¬ 
guage), London, Emeritus Khaira Professor of Indian Linguistics pM 
Phonetics, and Head of the Department of Comparative Philology in 
the Calcutta University, Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bengal; 
Hony. Member, Societe Asiatic, Paris and American Orient^ Society] 

Assamese is one of the 14 main literary languages of India, taking 
its place beside Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Oriya, Nepali, Punjabi, Kashmiri, 
Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi on the one hand, and Telugu, Kannada, Tamil, 
and Malayalam on the other. 

For the last one thousand years, Assamese has been the cultural 
vehicle of the inhabitants of an important part of India, the valley of 
the Brahmaputra river; and this NeW'IndoAryan Speech has been the 
most important factor in welding together the various peoples of the 
North-Eastern comer of India into a single unilingual unit, peoples of 
diverse ethnic origin, like the Aryans, the Dravidians, the Austrics 
(Kol or Nishada peoples), and most important for Assam and North- 
Eastern India, the Indo-Mongoloids (or Kiratas, as they were known to 
ancient Hindus). 

The three eastern-most speeches of the great Indo-European family 
of languages, Assamese, Bengali and Oriya, are closely linked with each 
other; in fact they are like uterine sisters within the family. A thou¬ 
sand or twelve hundred years ago, Assamese, Bengali, and Oriya, virtu¬ 
ally formed one single speech. Their differentiation into three ^tant 
literary speeches as vehicles of three slightly different forms of the 
same Pan-Indian took place as a result of the ethnological, political and 
economic conditions in Assam, Bengal and Orissa during the last few 
himdred years. Granunatically this agreement is very close indeed. 
It is mainly in the recently accentuated habits of pronunciation that the 
differences are noteworthy. 

The literary output in these three languages have a very close 
family resemblance. All these three have a number of common metres 
amongst themselves particularly the metres known as PaySr and as 
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Tripadi or Lachari in Bengali. In both form and content, there is not 
much diversity. Slight orthographic changes will make passages of 
Early Assamese pass as good as Early Bengali and vice-versa, and pass¬ 
ages of Bengali or Assamese can be made to pass as Oriya. It is the 
fact that the Brahmins of Orissa and those of Bengal and of Assam 
did not form a single inter-marrying community combined with the 
political situation in Assam and Orissa as independent Hindu lands as 
contrasted with Bengal as being imder Mohammadan rule, that was 
largely responsible for the gradual establishment of the local speeches 
of Bengal, Assam and Orissa as separate languages. Assam was imder 
the rule of the vigorous and masterful Ahom people (who were kinsmen 
of Siamese) from 1228. By 1650 the Ahoms became very largely 
Hinduised. They contributed a great deal in the evolution of Assamese 
culture, and one*of their gifts to Assam was the writing of History. 
The Ahom word for history, “Buranji”, a word of Tai or Tibeto-Chinese 
origin, has been adopted in the Indo-Aryan Assamese as the equivalent 
of what would be called in Sanskrit Itihasa’. Following the Ahom 
histories, a good many of which are extant, the Aryan Assamese came 
to be possessed of a number of very remarkable historical works, which 
form the most distinctive contribution of Assamese to Indian literature. 

Apart from the buranjis, Assamese literature, whether in Early 
Assamese or in Modem Assamese, is of a piece with Bengali or Oriya 
or Hindi literature. The older literature is mainly in poetry, and is 
religious in its main genres. The modem literature in an Indian lan¬ 
guage is more secular and is largely a reflex of English literature. 
The tremendous influence of English in the domain of literature in 
present-day India is apparent everywhere and Assamese has not been 
able to escape it. 

Mr. Dimbeswar Neog is a versatile scholar of Assam, who is a 
student of science, a poet, an educationist and a historian of the lite¬ 
rature and culture of his province, all in one. His studies in Assamese 
literature have been very fruitful; his mCignuvx opus running up to 
several hundred pages (which we hope it will be possible to publish 
soon) will form one of the most comprehensive histories of the lite¬ 
rature of a Modem Indian language attempted so far. 


The University, Calcutta 
25th June, 1948. 


Smnn Kumar Chatterji 
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hy 

Jvus Blocs 

Chaire de langue et JAtterature SaTiscrites, Paris 

[Docteur Lettres (Formation de la langue Mdr&thS), 1914; Professor 
Ecole des Langue Orientales (1920-37), College de France 1937-51; 
Honorary Member de Royal Asiatic Society, American Orientalist 
Society, School of Oriental and African Studies (London University); 
Member de Norwegian Academy; Fellow de Bhandarkar Orientalist 
Research Institute; teaching Comparative Philology mainly Indian — 
Aryan and Dravidian. Bom in 1880, Paris. •Stayed in India—mainly 
Pondycheri, Poona and Chandra Nagoor.] 


After having published in his mother-tongue several books and 
essays on Assamese literature, Mr. Dimbeswar Neog is now placing 
before a larger public the results of many years of strenuous and dis¬ 
interested labour. 

Before it was printed, as far as I am aware, no full description of 
Assamese literature was to hand to be compared with the numerous 
histories of Bengali literature or the recent exhaustive History of 
Maithili Literature due to Dr. Jayakanta Mishra. 

Now thanks to Mr. Dimbeswar Neog, all Indians will be acquainted 
with a new treasure of productions due to the Indian mind; and not 
only Indians but friends of India everywhere, amongst which being one, 
I wish the present authoritative book the success which the devotion 
and energy of its author deserves. 


Paris, 1954 


Jules Bloch 



A BRIEF LIFE-SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR 


hy 

Late Beni Madhav Barua 

rMA D.Lit (Lond.), Tripitakacarya (Colombo, Honoris Causa), 
Professor of Pali and Sanskrit, and Ancient Indian History and Culture 
in the University of Calcutta.] 


Dimbeswar Neog was bom at Sibsagar. Assam, about the birth of 
the twentieth century. He passed his Matriculation and I.Sc. examina¬ 
tions, being placed in each in the first division, and also the B.Sc., B.A., 
and B.T. degree examinations of the Calcutta University by 1924. He 
completed his Post-Graduate lectures on English literature in 1926, and 
headed the list of successful candidates of the MA. degree examination 
on Modem Indian Languages with Assamese as the principal subject 
for the first time. He identified himself with every student and literary 
movement in Assam and registered himself as an author and editor as 
early as 1921. He figured as the recipient of various competitive prizes 
and medals and was regarded as an unofficial ‘Toet-Laureate” in the 
school and coUege in which he studied. Even as a student he published 
some pioneer works on the folk-literature of Assam and edited several 
journals. It stands no less to his credit that he has written a large 
number of thoughtful and thought-provoking articles on a great variety 
of subjects, historical and philological, literary and scientific, educa¬ 
tional and religious, and no few Prefaces and Reviews of literary and 
research works of great importance. He is the reputed author of about 
fifty books in Assamese and English, the most noteworthy among them 
being those on culture and literature and on Vai?navism in Assam. He 
was for some time a Professor of Assamese in the Lady Keane College 
in ShiUong. He is a Life Member of the Assam Literary Association. 
He is a Member of the AU-India (PE.N.) writers’ Association. He 
is also a Member of the Indian History Congress, and contributed some 
important papers to it on Ancient and Mediaeval Assam, 


University of Calcutta, 
9.9-’47. 


B. M. Barua* 


•Bom; PahftTtali, Chittagong 
31st December, 1888 


•Died: ManUctola, Calcutta 
24th March, 1948 
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These few pages may be regarded as an attempt to make the best 
of a worst situation, far from congenial or peaceful, by one who 
not only had but also chose the path of most resistance. Its author 
has neither any pretension for smartness, now called brilliance, nor 
any claim for pageantry, now styled as scholarship. On the contrary, 
he is one of those who would prefer an ounce of good sense to a ton 
of ostentatious scholarship. While the author has no parade of learning 
to demonstrate, he would fain lay under contribution better proofs of 
deep loyalty to his subject; but here too he has been obstructed by the 
powers that be in today’s world, both seen and unseen. 

This work will be adjudged, I am sure, all these personal con¬ 
siderations apart Merit, if any, may be attributed most particularly 
to the two great savants of the world, Suniti Kumar Chatterji of 
Calcutta and Jules Bloch of Paris, who have in turn acted as my 
“guardian angels” in this effort; defects, which may not be few, should 
surely be ascribed to my inability to avail myself of their advice, 
knowingly or unknowingly. My indebtedness to “the mighty minds 
of old”, mentioned or not, is deep and sacred. I also feel happy to 
cherish the memory of many young friends, now “Fortune hath scatter¬ 
ed them at distance wide”, who helped me in various mechanical 
.natters. 

In going through these pages my generous readers, in India and 
outside, can really feel like touring in a terra incognita, to use a com¬ 
mon comparison, only if they do not carry Bengal or any such of 
their already familiar Indian States about with them. In that case 
‘they may miss many a seeming similar ity and alleged inferiority’; but 
they may be sure of “exploring an infinitely entertaining difference” 
about the small State of Asam, literally imparalleled, a polyglot and a 
strategic home, and a veritable museum of nature, before they come 
by “a new treasure due to the Indian mind.” Those who have a 
knack for the pastime of the Opposite Number Game, to use another 
familiar simile, may be warned at the outset that MSdhaw Kandali is 
not an Assamese K^ttib^, Ram Saraswati is not an Assamese Kasiram, 
nor Sankardew an Assamese Caitanyadew. They differ as the letters 
A and B do. 

“History of Assam is still at best a half-told tale. Even today it 
is perhaps the single instance of a province least known and most mis- 
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understood in India itself. But.when the full text of her poli¬ 

tical, social and cultural history comes to be recorded, we may be 
sxure, her ancient glories will awaken the admiration, her heroic adven¬ 
tures will fire the imagination and her present struggles will enlist the 
sympathy not only of India, but of the world outside.’' Foreword to 
Ncog’s Introduction to A&sam—the Country, the People, the Speech, 
1947. 

Edward Gait regretted; “In the histories of India as a whole 
Assam is barely mentioned, and only ten lines are devoted to its 
analysis in the historical portion of Hunter’s Indian Empire.** Even 
after a yuga of political independence of India, conditions are not much 
improved Asam, as Kamarupa or Pragjyotisa does not appear to 
find its place among the ancient kingdoms of India in the History and 
Culture of the Indian People, Vol. I, Vedic Age, published by the 
Bharatiya VidyA Bhavan, 1951-52, as though Assam were not a part 
of, but apart from, India. 

It is also a fact that Asamiya people have always fought shy of 
presenting their case properly; hence they have usually lost by default 
and have ever been decreed exparte. In a quite few instances where 
they brought in their case at all, they did it half-heartedly, with hearsay 
evidence and no eye-witnesses even if there were lots. The so-called 
histories of Asam are, as a rule, mere chronicles of pK>st-thirteenth 
century events, and the so-called histories of Asamiya language and 
literature sheer talks about post-fifteenth century books and authors. 
Even an alleged scientific work on Assamese language begins by fits 
and starts at the middle and is “not a full Hedged formation and 
development” as the author himself confesses. It is because it is now 
a race of lost self-confidence who cannot believe their own glorious 
past and are rather frightened by their own shadows. They pride in 
repeating what has been thought or said of them even wrongly, and 
think so doing to be scholarship. 

On the other hand, as a humble worker for over forty years, I feel 
constrained to note that even this calm and sacred field of literary re¬ 
search has become of late too vociferous and vitiated by the influx of 
over-ambitious careerists. Far from disciplining themselves to serious 
studies and minute observation of facts, they appear to aim at bursting 
forth overnight by “research” literally (searching again what were al¬ 
ready searched and found). It is a pity that even the law court has 
really no shelter against open piracy; copying of an entire plan of new 
classifications and sub-classifications, of fresh grouping of authors for 
discussion, of novel conclusions and findings on topics, and even of 
copying exact construction of sentences with or without colourable imi- 
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tations, taken as a whole, is not considered as clear proofs of piracy, 
as though it were a matter of course. Besides this, coterie leaders 
emerge every now and then thinking it a divine mandate to pose as 
authorities, self-constituted though, however pure their ignorance and 
poor their performance. For these and such reasons, there has been 
much movement as in a circus ring, but little progress in fact. 

Against this background, I embarked on the enterprise of present¬ 
ing the true literary achievements of the AsamlyS people attemp ting 
at showing the manifestation of their national genius with a background 
of intellectual and social history. Huge as the, task had been, it was 
no sooner executed fifteen years ago than found mega bibiton mega 
kakon (a big book is a big evil). Vast vested interests, about which 
the lesser said the better, stood in the way and could not be surmounted 
even by the best help offered by Prof. Chatterji. Then with the advice 
of Prof. Bloch I have reduced the present volume rather to a history 
of authors and Uieir books reserving the rest of the matter for a second 
volume where more will be said about movements and tendencies, cur-t 
rents and cross-currents of thoughts which tended to produce these 
authors and their books. 

As a matter of fact, no literature could ever be read in vacuum; 
for even a little, but that much real, knowledge of the historical and 
social surroundings is definitely a pre-requisite for a proper apprecia¬ 
tion of the literature, the more so when the atmosphere is dusty and 
the perspective is wronged already as in case of Asam. In order to 
secure the correct perspective I had to do the spade-work myself by 
reconstructing probable situations and fixing important dates; and 
whenever I had to refer to any of my predecessors in the field, 
It had been to differ more often than not,—a troublesome and unplea¬ 
sant task which could not be helped. Amicus Plato, sed magis arnica 
•oeritaa. Dear is Plato, hut dearer is Truth. And while as a literary 
critic I am not entitled to any wages for these drudgeries, I have pro¬ 
bably myself paid their price already. 

Karly history and geography of a country may have ordinarily 
little to do with the history of its literature, but when a vital portion 
of both the land and literature lies in adverse possession, certainly the 
historian cannot wink at it. By reference to Vedic and pre-Vedic 
Aryan invasions of ancient Asam the historian may have been thought 
guilty of invading another’s territory, but he is surely acquitted when 
facts of such invasions are found to have very important bearing on 
the history of the language and literature of the people. Similarly, it 
might be warned that origin of language may have no importance in 
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judging literature and is outside the scope of literary history; but when 
a considerable portion of the literature is estopped on false grounds 
of lingxiistic jurisdiction, a literary history cannot afford to be mute. 
Any way, these facts are put as Antecedents, outside the pale of the 
literary history proper, lest any of any learned reader should choose 
to skip over them. 

In my earlier histories I understood the facts and movements of 
the literature as local, and at most as pan-Indian. Now I realise that 
they are really universal, and a part and parcel of world movements. 
Darkness of mediaevalism which enveloped Europe, also enveloped 
India and Asam; and the flood of light in renascence that swept over 
the continent also swept over this sub-continent of India and the coun¬ 
try of Asam. So I have now described the history of Asamiya litera¬ 
ture in this new light 

My heartfelt thanlcg are due to the authorities of G. S. Press, 
Madras, particularly to its late lamented proprietor, G. Srinivasachari, 
whose memory 1 hold so dear to my heart, for printing this book against 
so many odds. The original typescript was a pre-Independence fact; 
added to this time factor are the continuous corrections, additions and 
alterations of matter with numerous pastings of correction slips. On 
the top of this is the endeavour to make the diacritical marks in old 
and new typed copies consistent and up-to-date, and what not. Evi¬ 
dently it was almost an ordeal for the Press, and I am happy to say 
that they have come out quite successfully through it In the face of 
it, for any slip in print I have only myself to thank. 

I could not do better than assign the notice of some new discoveries 
and theories that came while my book was in the press to the Appen¬ 
dices, as they may have some permanent interest. Hie work owes an 
indebtedness to the Publication Board, Assam, for the exgratia grant 
and loan of Rs. 5000/- which, however inadequate, has facilitated its 
publication. My daughters, and students withal in my Jnanasram 
(Education Home), Srimatl Sapon Madhuri and Jlwan Madhuri, have 
earned blessings for themselves by preparing the word-index, though I 
alone am responsible for any imperfection in it For myself, I would 
just indulge a small moment in self-gratulation for being able, after all, 
to find die book in print; but even here I am warned that I must not 
think it worth while imless it meets approval of my learned readers. 
Aparito^ddvidusdm na sadhu manye prayoga vijUdnam. 


March, 1962. 


Dimbeswar Neog 
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BOOK ONE: ANTECEDENTS OF ASAMIYA LTTERATUBE 

I. The Lahd Of A38AX> Kamaritpa, Pbacjtotisa. Assam, rather Asam. KSma> 
riipa. Pragjoti$a. King Sahkaladib. The Varman Kings. King Pusyavarman. 
Bhakaravarman’s challenge. Stizeramty over Bengal Bhaakar’g Empire. Beyond 
Kunarupa. Line of Salastambha. Pala kings of KimarUpa. Capital Haruppesvara 
Capital Durjaya. K&narupa Nagara. Kamatapura. Mlnavati's Citf- Kamat& vs. 
KamarQpa. Kamarupa Overlords. King Kumarapala. KamSkhyfi Pl^ha. Arimat- 
ta’s line. Muhammadan chroniclers. The Tal invaders, (pp. 1>25). 

n. The Race oe Abtah ako Now-AaTAH Elements. Earliest settlers. The 
Asura Civilization. Kumara as of Brahman caste. The djmasty of Bhagadatta. 
The Kalitas. The Vedic Aryan civilisation in Assam. Naraka’s Aryan descent 
Non-Aryan Kings of Pragjyoti^. The earliest Aryan Kingdom. Pre-Vedic Aryan 
settlement in Assam (pp. 25-37). 

DX The Tovovz, Sanskrit and Prakrit, and the Script. A major langmge. 
Rise fo AsamlyA. Indo-European origin. X-pronunclatlon in Asamiya. An island 
of Aryan of Speech (pp. 37-45). 

BOOK TWO: EARLY MEDIAEVAL ASAMIYA LITERATURE 

L The Prs3.xminaby Facts or the Period. Historical Summary. Religious 
Background. Linguistic Peculiarities, (pp. 45-49). IL Orxginai. O u tbpb s ts or 
POPVLAB PociRY. Folk-songs. Nature Myths. Marukouarar Git. Phul KStoarar 
Git. A Flower Epic. A Universal Vein. (pp. 49-57). IIZ. BtiDomST Songs and 
Buddhistic Poetry. Caryos or Dohoa. Language of the Dohas. Time of the Singing 
Slddhas. Historical Connexions. Vajr&y5n disciples, ^garjuna and others. Mys¬ 
ticism and Symbolism. Buddhistic influence. DeKblcdrar Git Tok&rx NUm. Ddkar 
Bhanitd. DAkar Vacan. Buddhistic suggestion. East India vogue. A dozen discourses. 
A Vyasa of the unlettered. Assamese proverhe. Rhythm, accent, alliteration, 
(pp. 57-83). TV. Saxta Poetry and Songs or ^kta Influence. The 6akta atmos¬ 
phere. Bauddha-Tantric contribution, ^ivite influence suggested. Mystic signs 
and sounds. Karotis and Paksir&i mantras. Fulbarl, a Sakta centre. Ai Ndnt with 
alliterative rhyming, (pp. 83-89). 

BOOK THREE: LATER hTEDIAEVAL ASAMIYA LITERATURE. 

I. The Prbukikart Facts or the Period. Political changes. Religious strug¬ 
gles. Literary characteristics, (pp. 90-93). IT. Songs or Natrism and Dharma 
Cult. Maindmatir Gdn. Gorak^anith and Nathism. The Linguistic aspect 
Social and Historical aspects, ^unya Puran, (pp. 93-99). IIL The Sabajxa 
Epic or Kbsna Kirtan. The Bengali Edition. The Assamese claim. Date of com¬ 
position. Plan of Kr^a Ktrtan. (pp. 99-105). IV. Gemination or RcNAisaANCB. 
Dawning of Asam’s Renascence. Hem Saraswaii. Harihar Vipra. Kaviratna Seras- 
vati. Rudra KandaR. (pp. 105-112). V. Mahamanikta^s Patronage. The Bariki 
tribe, h&dhaw Kandali. Translations of the Rdmdyarut. An Asamiya Chaucer. 
Characterization, (pp. 113-121). 
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BOOK FOUR; BLOSSOMS OF RENASCENCE IN ASAMIYA LITERATURE 

L The Fbeuuikart Facts of the Period. Historical Survey. Social Back- 
iground. Revival of Learning, (pp. 122-125). IL LiKCBRiNfl Mediaeval Songs and 
Epics, Epics of Snake-workship. Poet Durgabar, Oja Pali Institution. Sukavi 
Nardyandew. Sorrows of Tfsli Nag. Sa^tbibar. Arithmetical, astrological and ethi¬ 
cal verses. Bakul Kayastba. Pagan poetry on •flie Bhagawat. An early North- 
India Mahabbdrat (pp, 125-136). III. Preparations for the Theatre of Renaissance. 
Migrations of the Bara-Bhuyas. Early life of fiankardew. A finished sdiolar. An 
early dramatist A Guru of Gurus. Pilgrimage for twelve years. Surrender of 
hereditary secular leadei’ship. Early life of Madhawdew. A scholar in $akta lore. 
An epic meeting. The historic debate. Abandoning eastern Asam. Nfirfiyap olios 
Bhawinanda. DSmodardew. Sahkar-S&ryya and Caitanya-Candra. At Koc Behar. 
The- great end of Saiikardew. An unfortunate split Similar versions. Madhaw- 
dew’s leadership. At Kocbeli5r. Uncompromising votary of truth. The great 
end of Mfidhawdew. (pp. 136-160). IV. The Crest op the Tide of Renascence. A 
Bloom op Epics. tSankardew’s earlier works. Clhna Yotrd. Uddhava Savib&d. 
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BOOK ONE 


ANTECEDEINTS OF ASAMlYA LITERATURE 

1. THE LAND AS ASAM, KAMARUPA AND PRAGJYOTISA 

Assam, rather Asam, is the state lying on the north-east border of India, 
enclosed on all sides by other independent States like Bhutan and 
Tibet on the north, China and Burma on the east, Burma on the south 
and Pakistan on the west. It is surrounded by mountain ranges on 
as many as three sides; on the north by the Himalayas, on the north¬ 
east by the Patkai range, and on the east and the south by the hillg 
which merge with those forming the limits of Burma and Tripura. Only 
on the west where it is contiguous with West Bengal and Eastern P5kis- 
tfin there are no hills. It embraces the whole valley of the Brahma¬ 
putra and a portion of the valley of the Surma together with the range 
of hiUs in between them. It lies between latitudes 22“ 19' and 28® 16' 
north and longitudes 89° 42' and 97® 12' east, and contains a total area 
of 85,012 square miles including 61,979 square miles of hill area. Asam 
stands in the following position in relation to other States in the Union 
of India. 
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The history of the 

name of 

the State does 

not go beyond 

the six- 

teenth or seventeenth century. 

The Vai^^avite writers 

and biograph- 


ers appear to have first used the word Asam > Asam > Asam; but 
not in topography. This name was invariably used in referring to the 
new invaders of the Thai (Tai) or Sam (San) race. It is long after that 
the name came to mean the country covered by the present districts 
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of Xjakhimpur, Siwasagar and Nagaoai first, and then the districts of 
Darang, Kamrup and Goalpar, and finally, in the days of the East 
India Company and the British, the whole of the Brahmaputra valley 
together with parts of the SurmS Valley including Srihatta. The inva¬ 
ders gradually came to be called Asam > AHam > Ahotn. Thus little 
room is left for the fanciful origin of the name Asam from Sanskrit 
to mean ‘uneven’ (earth) or ‘unparalleled’ (people) as the ThSi inva¬ 
ders or the 6am people must have had less than any others to do with 
Sanskrit on their first entrance into this land, and so long before they 
were Hinduised. Considered from the view-point of Assamese mor¬ 
phology, "a-” does not always mean “un-”; kurnSrl-akurndn, hihane^ 
ahkihane^ etc., are definitely synonymous, never antonymous in Assa¬ 
mese, as scholars like Macdonell opine that sur- asur were in Rig Vedic 
times truly synonymous, both meaning ‘god’. So S&tn > AiSm > 
Asam > Asam may be not only scientific but also a right and a logi¬ 
cal sequence, as the word originally referred to the same race of inva¬ 
ders of the coimtry definitely. It is always admitted that the word 
was at first correctly written by the British rulers as Asam; it is only 
later that somehow it acquired a wrong spelling as *Assam*. Hence 
the forms Asam, pronounced as Axam, and Asamiyd, pronounced 
as Asrami^, to mean the land and the people respectively, may be 
preferred to ‘Assam’ and ‘Assamese’. It is on February 24, 1828, by 
the Treaty of Yandabu, contracted between the Burmese and the Eng¬ 
lish, that Asam, ever independent, so miraculously lost her freedom 
even from the mighty Ahom rulers who just completed the 600 years 
of their rule, themselves first entering into this country in 1228. 

Kamabupa: But the history of the country certainly goes earlier 
than this date. Vincent A. Smith asserts (Early History oj India, from 
600 B.C. to the Muhammadan Conquest, Ch. lU "Kamarupa or Assam”, 
fourth edition, p. 383, quoting from J.R.A.S., p. 879) that the mention 
of this country as KSmarupa in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription (Fleet’s 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, VoL HI, p. 8) among other countries 
of India as “Samatata-Davaka-Kamarupa-Nepala-Kgrtipuiadi pratyanta” 
by Samudragupta, recorded about 360 or 370 A.D., is “the earliest notice 
of the kingdom” (Kamarupa or Assam) “which is of any use for pur¬ 
poses of the historians”. It is further stated that "Kfimarupa was then 
one of the frontier states outside the limits of the Gupta Empire, but 
paying tribute and owing a certain amount of obedience to the para- 
moimt power”. Kalidasa, flourishing (again on the authority of 
V. A. Smith) in the first half of the 5th century A.D. refers to tfiTs 
country both as Kamarupa and Pragjyoti^ as in “Cakampefirne Lau- 
hitye tasmin Pragjyotiseswarah” and ‘"TamiSah KamarupanSmatya- 
khai;i^ala Vikramam” (RaghuvamSam, Ch. IV. vs. 81-83). 
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Yuan Chwang, during his travels in India (628-645) refers only to 
“Kiamo-leu-po” or Kamarupa (Julian’s Htouen Thsdug, HI, 76), while 
Rajasekhara, the court poet of the Pratihara king MahTpSla (910-940) 
mentions only Pragjyoti^a along with other countries of Arjyavarta. 
Again, Kalikd PuroTia (c. 900), like RaghuvamkL, not only uses but 
also explains the origin of the two names, Pragjyot^a (Ch. XXVm, 
119) and Kamarupa (Ch. II, 67). Also Alberuni of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury in describing the eastern countries of India, writes: “Thence (from 
Tilwat or Tirhut) we came to the mountains of Kamru which stretch 
away as far as the sea”. (Alberuni’s India, p. 201); and in quoting 
the VSyu Purana from Varfiha Mihira, he mentions PrSgjyoti$a as a 
country in the east Thus it appears that this kingdom was known 
both as Pragyoti^a and Kamarupa throughout Arjyavarta, at least 
since the beginning of the Gupta period down to the eleventh century. 
But earlier still, the country is mentioned mainly as Pragjyot^a. The 
Ramdyava (Ki^kindhyS kS];>d^, Ch. XLII) refers to Pragjyoti^ as 
located in the Varun^ya, and mentions (Bengal Edition, Adi Kai^da> 
Ch. XXXVI) as founded by Amurtaraja or Amurtaraya near Dhaima- 
ra^ya, (the Bombay Edition, Adi Kanda, Ch. XXXII, 7) further speak¬ 
ing of its founder. The king of Pragjyoti^a is said to have been invited 
to and held in high honour in the jajnas made by king Raghu, the great 
grandfather of Ramacandra of Oudh. The Mahabharata has even more 
persistent references to Pragjyoti$a, especially in connection with its 
king Bhagadatta, the successor of the great Naraka. In the Sabha Parva 
(XXVI, 12-13), Bhagadatta styles hims elf as a friend of Indra whom 
Naraka encountered. While the Bengali Mahabharata by Kasiram 
describes Durjyodhana as marrying BhSnumatl, the daughter of 
Bhagadatta, the original Sanskrit text (Sabhii Parva, III, 4-14) shows 
that Durjyodhana first came to know of Bhagadatta from his father 
Dhrtara^tra. Any way, Bhagadatta in his extreme old age, fought very 
gallantly in the Kuruksetra war for twelve days with a full complement 
of an ancient army of 109350 foot, 656160 horse, 21870 elephant, 21870 
chariot, with a total of 218700 warriors, and was at last killed in the 
hands of Arjuna (Drona Parva, XXVIII, 45). The Sabha Parva relates 
how once before, Arjupa encountered with Bhagadatta in the course 
of the former’s conquests on the north, and also (Ch. XXX) how Bhima 
came to the land of Lauhitya in his triumphant march to the east from 
Indraprastha (modem Delhi). The Aswamedha Parva (Chs. LXXTV- 
LXXV) too describes the sacrificial horse of the Pandavas entering 
Pragjyoti§a just on crossing Trigartta (Jalandhara). Raghuvarnia 
(Ch. rV) also mentions the invading army of Raghu as entering 
Pragyot4a in the course of their conquests of the Himalayan territories. 
The Sabha Parva again (Ch. XXVT) mentions of Bhagadatta as 
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kirataisca Cinaisca vritah PrSgjyotiso’bhavat”, and as attending the 
Hajasuya jajna of Yudhisthira, “saha mlecchaih sigaranupavasibhih” 
(XXXIV, 10). Also while Dro^a Parva (XXV, 52) styles Bhagadatta 
as “Parvatapati” (king of the mountains) and the Sabha Parva (LI, 
15-16) describes the precious stones, only found in the mountainous 
regions, with the tusks of elephants, horns of rhinoceroses and swift 
horses, presented to Yudhisthira, the Udyoga Parva (IV, 11) styles him 
as “Purvasagarava^” (inhabitant on the shore of the Eastern Sea). 

Pragjyotisa: All these references of the Ramayana and the 
MahabhSrata appear to make the conclusion irresistible that the most 
ancient kingdom of Pragjyotisa must have embraced at least a portion 
of as far as Tibet to its immediate north for making Chinese 

soldiers available to him, included Bhutan, and verged on the Eastern 
Sea, mentioned in the Udyoga Parva, which formed the eastern boun¬ 
dary of Aryavarta described by Manu Samhita:—“Asamudrattu bai 
purvadasamudrattu pascimiit: TayorevSntaram girjyorajyavartam 
vidurvudhah”. Mm. Padmanath Bhattacharya opines {Kdmrup ^dsanfi- 
pttli) that the kingdom of PrSgjyoti^a stretched as far as the sea to¬ 
wards south-east of China; but Kanaklal Baxuwa (Early History of 
Kamrup) aserts that it really points to an Eastern sea formed by the 
estuary of the Lauhitya with that of the Ganges. Baruwa argues that 
Greek writers in their accounts mention the Islands in the estuary of 
the Ganges, and the Buddhist Jatakas describe the large sea-going 
vessels sailing from Champa (modem Bhagalpur) in about the fourth 
century B.C. This reference includes Megasthenes, the great Greek 
ambassador of Selucus, residing also at the court of Chandragupta, his 
reports being preserved to us chiefly in the Indica of Arrian (The 
History of Indian Literature by A. Weber, p. 4, footnote). Ptolemy 
(Kladios Ptolemios), native of Egsnpt and resident of Alexandria, the 
celebrated writer on Greek astronomy in the first half of the second 
century A.D., in giving an account of the Gangetic plain (Introduction 
to Me Crindle's Ancient India) says that the Ganges fell into the sea 
through five mouths, which fact suggests that the delta had then already 
been formed. This extension of the Gangetic plain, now elevated above 
the sea-level came to be known as Samatata (a plain on the sea-side), 
mentioned as visited by Yuan Chwang in the seventh century, while 
the portion to the east of Samatata now including southern Mymen- 
singh, western Srihatta and parts of Kamalanka (Commilla) and 
Noakhali, has been referred to both by Yuan Chwang and Alberuni as 
then being under the sea. The Bhatera Copper-plate inscription of 
Govinda Kesava Deva, king of Srihatta (c. 1049) mentions the sea as 
one of the boundaries of the land granted by the king (Epigraphia 
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Ituiica, Vol. XIX, pp. 277-86), evidently meaning the Eastern sea. Be¬ 
sides, Amurtaraja, the founder king of Pr^jyoti^a, is known to be the 
son. of Kusa, and grandfather of the sage Viswamitra who performed 
his austerities on the bank of the Kausika (modem Koil) in the dis¬ 
trict of Purnia in Bihar. This fact also may show how probably 
Pragjyotisa embraced some districts of Bihar and was contiguous with 
old Mithila (Early History of Kamarupa). Like the Hdmdyai^ and 
the Ma/idbhdrata, the HarivaTnJa and the Vijnu Purdna (also the 
Hrahnuinda Pur&na in mentioning the names of the eastern countries) 
refers to Pragjyotisa, but not to Kamarupa. Rajatarangini (Hitabodi 
Edition, II, 148-50) mentions Pragjyotisa in connection with the 
Swayamvara of the princess Amritaprabha of this country, which 
Meghavahana, king of Kasmir, attended; and the reign of Meghavahana 
is fixed at about 12 A.D. by Sir Oralstyne, the English translator of 
Bdjataranpini in his chronological table of Kasmir kings. 

KutG Sankaladib: From the History of the Rise of the Maho- 
medan power in India till the year AJ>. 1612, (translated from the 
original Persian of Mahomed Kasim Ferishta by John Briggs, VoL 1 
of 1908, pp. bcix-lxx), we learn that Sankaladib one king of old 
Pragjyoli^ became a very powerful monarch of North-Eastern India 
and established himself by defeating king Kedar Brlihnian of Northern 
India who “laid the foundation and built the fortress of Kalunjar”. 

“In the latter part of his reign he was attacked by Sunkul, a chief¬ 
tain of Kooch, who having collected a large force not only subdued 
Bung (Bengal) and Behar, but also attacked Kedar whom he defeated 
in several actions and usurped his Empire, after a reign of nineteen 
years”. “Sunkul having ascended the throne, laid the foundation of 
Lucknowty, in Bengal, since known by the name of Goor or Gowr, 
which was the capital of the province for 2,000 years, but being destroy¬ 
ed in the time of Mogul empire, Tundra became the seat of the Govern¬ 
ment”. “Sunkul Baja maintained an army of 4000 elephant, 100,000 
horse and 400,000 foot”. “His downfall is ascribed to Afrasiyab, the 
king of Turan or Scythia. The original Afrasiyab is believed to have 
conquered Persia about seven centuries before the Christian era—^he 
appears to have claimed tribute, which Shankal refused to pay. He 
sent an army of 50,000 Mongols against him, and a fierce battle took 
place in the mountains of Koch near Ghoraghat. The Mongols were 
defeated by overwhelming numbers and retreated into the mountains. 
They entrenched themselves, but were on the point of being annihilated 
when Afrasiyab hurried up with reinforcements from his capital 
Gangdozh, beyond the Himalayas and utterly defeated Shankal. The 
latter retreated first to Lakhanauti and then to the moimtains of Tirhut, 
where he eventually made his submission and was carried away by 
Afrasiyab” (Gait’s History of Assam, pp. 19-20). 

^ankal is said to have been killed by Rustum who flourished in 
the seventh century B.C. (J.A.R.S., 1937). 
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The Varman Kings: The Nidhanpur copperplate of Bhaskar 
Varman granting land at Kanjiasuvarna states that Pusya Varma 
ascended the throne of Pragjyotisa after the successors of Vajradatta 
reigned for three thousand years (v. 7). From all the copperplates dis¬ 
covered and deciphered upto date, mainly from the Nidhanpur inscrip¬ 
tion (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XII, No. 13) of Bhaskar Varman and the 
latest discovered and deciphered Dobi Copperplate (The Times of 
Assam, 26th May, 1945) of the seventh century, we find a complete 
genealogy of eleven generations of Varman kings prior to Bhaskar 
Varman, starting with Pu§ya Varma. Now we have the accurate his¬ 
tory of R hagkflr Varman’s reign from three difierent and very reliable 
sources. They are the copperplate inscriptions of old Kamarupa kings, 
mainly of Bhflgknr Varman himself; the records left by Yuan Chwang 
of his travels and Harsccarit (Ch VII) by the great poet Vanabhatta. 
According to V^bhatta, Bhaskar Varmai^’s ambassador, Hamsabega, 
met Har?avardhana just on his way to invade Gauda whose king, he 
had heard, killed his elder brother Rajya Vardhana, and tendered 
Bhaskar’s resolve to be friends with Har$a and gave him Bhaskar*s 
presents. And Har^a’s reign in 606 is well established. Yuan Chw^g 
writes: 

“The reigning king (of Kiamo-leu-^ or Kamarupa) who was a 
Brahmin by caste and a descendant of Narayana Deva was named 
Bhaskar Varmn (“Sun-armour”), his other name being ‘Kumara* 
(‘youth’). The sovereignity has been transmitted in the family for 
1000 generations”. (Watters’ Yuan Chwdng, VoL 11, p 186). Now the 
time of this Chinese pilgrim’s visit of India (628-645 A.D.) and of 
KSmarupa (643 A.D.) is quite a historical fact. So the reign of Bhaskar 
Varman is quite well founded. Also on the authority of the old copper¬ 
plates already referred to, Pu^ya Varma is known to have ruled eleven 
generations earlier than Bhiskar Varman. These Varman kings of 
Kamarupa named in a chronological order are Pu^ya VarmS, Samudra 
Varma, Vala VarmS, Kalyai^a Varma, Ga^apati Varm§, Mahendra 
Varma, Naraya:^ Varma, Mahabhuta Varma, Candramukha Varma, 
Sthira VarmS, Susthita Varma, and Supratisthita Varma and Bhaskar 
Varman (brokers). These names are found in all the three sources 
referred to and another soiu*ce besides. It is the Seal of Bhaskar 
Varman found in the ruins of Nalanda giving the names of the Kama¬ 
rupa kings from Gajiapati Varma to Bhaskar Varma (Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Society; March, 1920, pp. 151-152). Taking a cen¬ 
tury for every four generations, we find Pusya Varma reigning in the 
middle of the fourth century A.D. 

King Pusya Varman: This date of Pusya Varman is supported 
hy yet another fact As the name of Pusya VarmS himself has a 
close res^nblance with the name Pu$yamitra, the great king of the 
Sunga dynasty and also with the name of Pusyabhuti, the first king of 
the line of Har$avardhana, so the names of his son Samudravatma and 
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Us daughter-in-law Datta Devi bear close siniilarity with the names 
of the Gupta Emperor Samudragupta and his empress Datta Devi, who 
flourished in the middle of the fourth century AD. These coincidences 
were not accidental; but it is quite likely that this Kamrupa king 
whose kingdom was certainly outside the pale of the Gupta empire 
owed some obedience to and was very friendly with the Guptas (Sircar's 
Successors of the Sdtavdhanas, p. 176). In the ruins of an ancient 
temple in a village named Dah Parvatia near the Tezpur town, late 
Kakhaldas Banerji discovered an arch which revealed to us the style 
of Gupta architecture (Plastic Art of the Gupta Period and its influence 
on later mediaeval Art, The Bengalee, March 3, 1925). Again in 1893, 
a rock inscription, a little to the west of the Tezpur town was found 
and a photograph of it was sent to Dr. Hoemle for deciphering (Report 
on the progress of Historical Research in Assam 1897, p. 4, para 8). 
This was subsequently fully deciphered by Haraprasad Sastri (Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, December, 1917, pp. 508-514) 
with the help of Nagendranath Vasu (Social History of Assam, Vol. I, 
pp. 159a-b). This was inscribed by Maharajadhiraj SrT Harjar Varma 
from his capital at Haruppe^wara and gives the Gupta era 510 
(equivalent to 829 or 830 A.D.). Also in another rock inscription in 
Gupta script, recently discovered at BargangS in the Mikir Hills in the 
district of Nagao, Asam, (The Barganga rock Inscription of Maha 
rajadhiraja BhuUvarman by N. K. Bhattasali, Journal of the Assam 
Research Society, VoL Vin, No. 4) we find that in the Gupta era 234 
(554 A.D.) Aryaguna, the Prime Minister of King Mahabhuta or 
Bhutivarma, a successor of Samudra Varma, styles his royal master as 
**Param Bhagawat". Curious enough, the same epithet “Param Bhaga- 
wat”, applied to the contemporary Gupta Kings, appears on the coins 
of Candragupta II, Kumaragupta and Skandgupta whose dates range 
from 400 to 460 A.D. (Sir R. G. Bhandarkar's “Vaishtiatnsm, Saiinsm, 
and Minor Religious sects”) . All this shows the extent of imitation of 
contemporary Gupta culture in diis country. 

Bhaskarvarman of course survived Han^avardhana who in 648 was 
succeeded by his minister Arunaswa or Arju^. The Kingdom of 
Arjuna was invaded by the Chinese royal ambassador Wang-Hiuen-tsi 
with a powerful army from Tibet in consequence of being tyrannised 
by Arjuna when he paid a visit to India. Wang-Hiuen-tsi was much 
helped by Bhaskar in 649 A.D. and Bhaskar is styled as 'Taramoimt 
sovereign of Eastern Lidia” in ^e Chinese annals of this time. The 
Nidhanpur inscription of Bhaskar Varma, was of course not a new 
copperplate given by him, hut the copperplate of his ancestor Maha¬ 
bhuta or Bhuti Varma granted four generations prior to Bhaskar 
Varma, being burnt and damaged, had thus to be renewed and replaced 
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(verses 26«28). The name of the Kausika (modern Kosi, in the Purnea 
district of Bihar frequently appears in regard to the boundaries of the 
land granted by this inscription (v. 26). 

Bhaskabavabma*s Challenge: Harsavardhana’s reign began in 
605 when he presently started for Invasion of Gauda and met Bhaskar’s 
ambassador just on his way. Yuan Chwang who came to Kamarupa 
in 643 found Bhaskar as the reigning king. 

“Incidentally we may mention that most of our historians have 
suppressed the entire episode regarding the manner in which the King 
of Kamarupa enforced his invitation on Yuan Chw^g. The facts are 
as follows: At ihe time of the receipt of the royal message, asking 
for the company of Yuan Chwang at his court, the latter had already 
made preparations for his return journey. He had been here for a 
good number of years and although pressed to stay on, he had decided 
to go hack considering it his duty to be back in his country. So the 
invitation was declined. When it was declined a second time, the 
Kumara sent a personal message asking for the Chinese traveller, 
saying “If necessary, then I will equip my army and elephants, and 
like the clouds sweep down on and trample to the very dust that 
monastery of Nalanda. These words (are true) as the Sun. (Life, 
Bk. V)“. (Quoted from The JouttwI of the Ganganath Jha Research 
Institute, “Short note on Har^a” by Deva Raj, vol. X, pts. 1-4, p. 64). 

“According to Yuan Chwluig, Har^ had 5,000 elephants, 2,900 
cavalry and 5,000 foot soldiers. After six years he had subdued the 
Five Indies. Having thus enlarged his territory, he increased his forces. 
He had (now) 60,000 elephants (war) and 1,00,000 cavab^” 
(Records, I-V). 

Bhaskar’s friendship with Han^a seems to have been based on the 
distinct purpose of launching a joint attack on Sasanka (Narendra 
Gupta, illustriovis as the king of Gauda in the Harsacarita) whose 
predecessor Mahasena Gupta defeated BhSskar’s j^ther, Susthitavarma 
(Corptis JTWcrtpftonum Indtoarum, Vol. Ill, p. 203). Har§a very gladly 
accepted this offer, for he too was aggrieved in as much as his elder 
brother Rajyavardhana was killed by this king of Gauda, and he 
already started for an invasion of his enemy’s kingdom. The message 
(Har$acarifa ch. m, pp. 585-86) sent by Bhaskar to Harsa through 
his ambassador, Hamsavega, is also significant. Sasanka (Narendra 
Gupta) made an attempt to attack Magadha in order to destroy the 
Buddhist monuments at Patna and Gaya but Har5a Vardhana or 
6iladitya of Thaneswar after making friends with Bhaskar Varma^, 
“the paramount sovereign of Eastern India” gave an united front and 
opposed ^asanka quite successfully. Har^ Vardhana occupied 
Magadha, and Bhaskar Varman conquered Gau<^a and Karqa Suvarna. 
Thus, besides Kamarupa of PurSnic descriptions, Bhaskar Varman 
became the Supreme I/ord of Kar^a Suvarna, Siihatta, Samatata and 
Pui^ra Vardhana. 
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Yuan Chwang travelled in Bengal about 638 after the death 
of king Sasanka which occurred in 625. He mentions four kingdoms 
of Bengal, viz. Pu^ra Vardhana, Kar^ Suvarna, Samatata, and 
Tamralipta (Watters II, 182-193; BeaURecorda 11, 193-204), besides 
Kajangala, the territory round Rajmahal. Pun^ra Vardhana and Kar^a 
Suvarna were certainly the two integral parts of the kindom of 
SaASnka and must have embraced North and North-western Bengal, 
namely, the districts of Burdwan, Birbhum, Murshidabad and Nadia. 
Yuan ChwSng, though mentioning the names of the capitals of each of 
the kingdoms, says nothing about their king; for, by this time, “he found 
most of them included in Harsha’s own dominion and some in that of 
Bhaskar Varman” (R. G. Basak, H-NJ., 227). The Nidhanpur copper¬ 
plate proves beyond doubt that Bhaskar Varmap even seized the capi¬ 
tal city of Sa^gnka and made this grant from the victorious camp at 
Kan>a Suvar^. It is further supported by other facts narrated in the 
Life of Yu&n Chwang. It is relat^ there that about 642 A.D. Bhaskar 
Varma started to meet Harsha Vardhana at Kajangala near Rajmahal. 
“Kumara ... immediately ordered his army of elepl^nts 20,000 in num¬ 
ber to be equipped and his ships 30,000 in number. Then embarking 
with the Master of die Law (Yuan Chwang) they passed together 
in order to reach the place where Siladitya was residing" “returning 
from his attack on Kongyodha” ... Siladitya seeing him (Kumara) 
coming was overjoyed”. (The Life of Hiuen Tsiang by the Shaman 
Hwuici, Edited by Samuel Beal, Popular Edition, 1914, p. 172). 

Suzerainty Over Bengal: But this passage of Bhaskar's army 
and ships through Bengal and even his grant at Nidhanpur is inter¬ 
preted by some as his ally Harm’s suzerainty over Bengal (History of 
Bengal^ vol. I, ch. V. *‘Politicdl Disintegration after Sasaiika** by 
R. C. Majumdar, pp. 77-85). It is rather absurd to think that a king 
of Bhaskar’s prestige could issue a royal edict from a place which 
belonged to another king of Hair’s status. Besides, Bhaskar’s effec¬ 
tive suzeranity over Bengal by 648 is further proved by the Chinese 
chroniclers, who in connexion with the expedition of Wang-hiuen-tse 
definitely refers to Bhaskar as king of Eastern India (tbtd). It is also 
related in the Life of Hiuen Tsiang that “at the time of this meeting, 
Harsha himself had just returned from his victorious campaign at 
Kongoda, (Beal-Life, 172) the kingdom of the Sailodbhavas who 
formerly acknowledged the suzerainty of Sasanka” (ibid.) 

Yuan Chwang divides Eastern India into six kingdoms, namely, 
KSmarupa, Samatata, Tamralipti, Karnasuvar^, Odra and Ganjam 
(Sir Alexander Ctmningham’s Ancient Geography of India, p. 572). 
But the records of the Chinese traveller makes it clear that there were 
at least “eighteen countries of the five Indies” besides those of Bhaskar 
and Har^a themselves. 

“There were present kings of eighteen countries of the five Indies; 
three thousand priests thoroughly acquainted with the Great and Little 
Vehicle, besides about tluree thousand Brahmans and Nirganthas and 
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about a thousand priests of the Nalanda monastery. AU these noted per¬ 
sons alike celebrated for their literary skill, as for their dialect, attend¬ 
ed the assembly with a view to consider and listen the sounds of the 
Law they were accompanied with followers, some on elephants, some 
in cfiariots, some in palanquins, some under canopies: Then Siladitya 
Raja, under die form of Lord Sakra with a white chowrie in his hand 
went on the right; and Kumara Raja under the form of Brahma Raja 
with a precious parasol in his hand, went to the left. They both were 
tiaras like the Devas, with flower wreaths and jewelled ribbons”. (The 
Lije oj Hiuen Tsiang, Hwui Li and Beal, p. 176). “On thU the king 
(Har^) ordered them (“Kings of eighteen centuries of the five Indies”) 
to offer him (“the Master of the Law of China”) gold coins and other 
things; KumSra Raja also bestowed on him every sort of valuable. 
But tihe Master would take none except from Kumara Raja he accept¬ 
ed a cap called ho-la-li, made of coarse skin lined with soft down 
which was designed to protect from rain while on the road.” (/bid., 
p. 189). 

Bhaskar’s Empire: Gait comments on this as follows:— 

‘Tt (the kingdom of Bhaskar Varman) was at any case far larger 
than the adjoining kingdoms of Paundra Vardhana, and Samatata, the 
circumferences of which are placed at only 700 and 500 miles respec¬ 
tively,” against 1700 miles of KSmarupa. *‘The King (Bhaskara) was 
evidently a monarch of considerable power, and he seems to have taken 
rank above all the twenty Rajas who accepted Siladitya’s invitation 
to Kajughira; in the great procession there Siladitya himself led the 
way on the left, dressed as Shakra (Indra) while Bhaskar Varman 
personated Brahma Raja and occupied the corresponding position on 
the right. Both he and Siladitya had an escort of 500 elephants clad 
in armour!” (H. A., Rev. Ed.) From Beal’s Buddhist Records (VoL 11, 
p. 195) we find: —“The country of Kamarupa is about 10,000 li or 
1667 miles” (Cunningham’s Ancient Geography^ p. 572,—“nearly 1700 
miles”) in circuit. The capital town is about 30 IL” On this point 
Sir Edward Gait observes: "As its circumference was 1700 miles, it 
must have included whole of Assam, (except perhaps the Naga Hills, 
Lushai Hills and Manipur) and also Bhutan, North Bengal as far west 
as the Karatoya and the part of Mymcnsingh which lies to the east 
of the old course of the Brahmaputra.” (Gait’s H. A). But this must 
have been the area of Kamarupa proper, without taking the new con¬ 
quests into any account. 

The name Kumara often used by Yuan Chwai^ and BSna Bhatta 
In quite different sources, as a synonym for Bhaskar Varma, may show 
that like Bhisma, he remained a confirmed bachelor. That there had 
been change in the line soon after Bhaskar Varman in the kingdom 
of Kamarupa is evidenced by slokas of the first copperplate inscrip¬ 
tion of king Ratnapala. King BrahmapSla, referred to in tibe inscrip¬ 
tion, is the father of king Ratnapala and Hoernle fixes the first half 
of the eleventh century as the time of the inscription (J&urml of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part 1, No. 1, 1898, p. 102). Again this cop¬ 
per plate of Ratnapala was given by him in the twenty-fifth year of 
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his reign (v. 20), while his second copperplate was given in the 
twenty-sixth year of his reign (v. 20). From these data we may then 
easily ascertain that king Ratnapala must have ruled about the close 
of the tenth or in the early part of the eleventh century, and that 
his father Brahmapala must have reigned in the latter half of the tenth 
century. Once again, Brahmapala ascended the throne of K^arupa 
after TVagasimha, the twenty-first king of the line of Mlecchadinatha 
3alastambha, who died without leaving any progeny (Ratnapala*s first in¬ 
scription, V. 10). Taking even seven generations for a hundred years, 
6alastambha’s reign comes to seventh century. Further, Harjar 
Varma, one great king of the line of iSfilastambha has his reign dis¬ 
tinctly recorded in the Tezpur rock inscription as 510 Gupta era (829 
or 830 A.D.). 

Beyond Kamarupa: The stone inscription of Jayadeva, Wing of 
Nepal, inscribed in “a slab of black slate... .placed behind the bull 
opposite to the western door of the temple of Pa^upati" (Indian Anti¬ 
quary, VoL IX, p. 178) clearly states that Rajyamala whom king of 
Nepal, Jayadeva, married was a princess of the royal line of Bhaga- 
datta and daughter of Sri Har^adeva who was not only a famous Klhna- 
rupa king of the royal line of Bhagadatta but also the Supreme Lord 
of Gauda, Odra, Kalinga and Ko^la, etc., including the modem pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, Orissa, Behar and Ganjam, besides the country of 
K^arupa (as described by Yuan Chwfing, for example) proper. Syl¬ 
van Levi decided that this inscription was dated 153 years in the Tibe¬ 
tan era, equivalent to 748 AD. (Le Nepol, Vol. ii, p. 170). 

The fact (Early History of Kimarxipa, p. 114) of one Kamarupa 
prince, Khemankara Deva being installed as king of Orissa by 6ri Har§a 
Deva, Rajadhiraja of Kamarupa, when the latter conquered Odra about 
the middle of the eighth century is supported by scholars like 
R. D. Banerji (JAjR.S., VoL Vm, No. 4, p. 137). Also an Bastem 
Ganga Copperplate grant found in the Sudava village in Parlakimedi 
Estate in the Ganjam district of the Madras Presidency (Epigraphia 
Jndica^ Vol. XXVI, April, 1941, pp. 62-68), granted by Maharaja Ananta 
Vannan, son of Maharajadhiraja Devendra Vannan and dated in the 
Ganga year 204, the donee, was a learned scholar Vi?i?usomacarya who 
hailed from 6ringatikagrahara (Singari in the present Darang district) 
in Kamarupa. From paleographical considerations the inscription is 
assigned to the last quarter of the seventh or the first quarter of the 
eighth centiiry. 

Lxne of Saiastambha; A genealogy of KamarGpa kings of the 
line of ^astambha sketched with the help of the inscriptions of Har¬ 
jar, Vanamal, Vala VarmS and Ratnapal, stands as (Kamrup RdfdvaU, 
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pp. 20-21): Salastambha; Vijaya; Vigrahastambha; Palaka; Kumara; Vajra 
Deva; Hai^a Varma (or Sri Hari?); Valavarma; unknown; unknown; 
Cakra; Aratbi; Arath; Pralambha; Harjar; Vanamala; JayamSla; Vala 
Varman; unknown; 6ri Tyagasiinha. By examining the script of king 
Valavarma of this line, Dr. Hoernle opines {Journal of the Astatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. LXVI, 1897, part II) that the inscription belongs 
to 975 AD. which date roughly agrees with the date of this genealogy. 

Pala Kings ’op Kamarupa: Brahmapala immediately succeeded 
to the throne of Kamarupa after Tyagasimha in the latter half of the 
tenth century. Brahmap^ of Bengal also is the founder of the Pala 
dynasty of Gauda two centuries earlier; and both the founders are 
known to have been elected by the people. The genealogy then of Pala 
kings is (Kamarup Rajdvali, p. 24): Brahmapala; RatnapSla; Puran- 
darapSla; Indrapala; Go]»la; Har^apala; Dharmapala. 

There appears to be no direct reference in the Epics as to the capi¬ 
tal of PragjyotEsa, but from the Kalifca Purd^ (Ch. XXXVI-XL) we 
know that NSrayana when desired by his consort, the Earth, appeared 
presently before her and her son Naraka (then in his sixteenth year), 
immersed with them in the Ganges and came to where Kamakhya was 
located, in Pragjyoti^apura. There Narayana got Ghataka, the Kirata 
king killed by Naraka who in turn was crowned as king of Pragjyoti^a. 
There is no direct or indirect reference in any inscription of the K<&ma- 
rupa kings to the capital of Naraka or Bhagadatta or even of Bhaskar 
till we come to the Nagao copperplate of Valavarma III (cir- 900 A.D.) 
which describes (v. 5) that Prajyoti$apura where Naraka lived or had 
his capital, was full of areca nut trees and betel vines, etc. And the 
Asamiya words “Gui” (derived from the Sanskrit word Guvaka, mean¬ 
ing “areca nut” and its plant) and (derived from Hatta or ha^a 

‘market’ and having the secondary meaning ‘row’ or ‘line’) also mean a 
place with large rows of betel-nut plants. 

The two copperplates (Baragao and Soalkuchi inscriptions) of 
king Ratnapala also makes mention of this residence or capital of 
Naraka (v. 5 in each) as “Pragjyoti$e vasadasau pravare puranam” as 
also the two copperplates (Gauhati and Guakuchi inscriptions) of In¬ 
drapala (v. 6 in each). Even the first two copperplates (the Khana- 
mukh and ;§ubhankarapataka inscriptions) of Dharmax>ala refer to the 
city of Pragjyot4a (v. 2). 

Curiously enough, Wade’s Accounts points to the exact location of 
Pragjyoti^ur (present Gauhati) and how it came to be the seat of 
Empire of the immediate predecessor of Naraka: “The race of Khum- 
'burakhoor (Sambarasur), descended from Brahma, sat on the throne at 
•Rungamatie (at Goalpara). Khumburakhoor was succeeded by his 
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son Mohirung (so familiar in current tradition) who removed the seat 
of Empire to the Meihir Khoohur (probably the one now known as 
Narakasur) mountain in the o£[ province of Beltola, his son Guttaka- 
khoor (Ghatakasur) established his royal residence to the west of the 
Khoroniea (Sara^) mountain. Bisnoo (Vi^piu) having destroyed 
the latter placed Numkakhoor (Narakasur) in the Government about 
the middle of the Treta Zoog. At the commencement of Colizoog Krishna- 
dec displeased with the conduct of Numkakhoor, put him to death and 
established his son Bhugudutt on the throne; the latter perished in the 
wars of the Pandoos and Kouros”.... (p. 179: the suggestions within 
bracket are all mine. D.N.). 

Capital Uakuppeswara: It appears that as the throne of Prag- 
jyot^a Kamarupa passed from the hands of the king of the direct 
Naraka line to the hands of the Mlecchadhinatha Salastambha, the 
capital town also shifted from Pragjyoti$apura to Hamppeswara. But 
we cannot ascertain when it truly took place nor where it was exactly 
located. From the following references found in the copperplates of 
Harjar, Vanamala and Valavarma it seems almost clear that it was 
situated on some bank of the Brahmaputra. The Tezpur rock inscrip- 
tion of Harjarvarma makes it almost clear that it was situated some¬ 
where near the present Tezpur town on the northern bank of the Brah¬ 
maputra. It is further supported by the fact that king ValavarmS in 
his Nagao inscription definitely assigns the land granted to him to be 
on the southern bank (v. 26): '‘Dak^i^akula Dijjinavi^ayantahpatino”, 
etc. This particular reference to the “daksinakula*’ probably implies 
with certainty that the king resided or had his capital town on the 
northern bank of the Brahmaputra. 

Ca^al Durjava: Harjar’s H^yungthala copperplate inscription 
has a direct reference (v. 15) to his capital town, Hamppeswara, as 
also the one of his son, king Vanamala, (v. 30). Even the Nagao cop¬ 
perplate inscription of Vanmala*s grandson, Valavarma HI, has ample 
reference to his capital which, he says, was also the capital of his fore¬ 
fathers (v. 25-26). But when the line of ^lastambha ceased with its 
twenty-first king Sri Tyagaslipha and Brahmai>lda started the line of 
Pala kings in Kamarupa in about the latter half of the tenth century, 
there appears to have been another change of capital from Hamppes- 
ward, which is apparent from the Bargao (also the Sualkudii) inscrip¬ 
tion (lines 39-40). That this new capital, Durjaya, (the impregnable 
city) was worth its name is proved by its descriptions in the first cop¬ 
perplate (lines 34-36) of Hatnapala of repulsion of the fierce foes as 
the Saka king and the rulers of Gurjara, Gauda, Kerala (Malavar), 
Vahika, Tayika and also of the king of Dak^iiiatya (the Decc^di). Dur« 
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jaya has also been referred to as such in both the copperplates of 
Indrap^ (v. 1). 

That Durjaya was situated on the south bank of the Brahma¬ 
putra can be understood from its references to the Lauhitya and to the 
special mention of the north bank (‘uttarakule’) in the copperplates 
of Ratnapala (L 52) and Indrapala (1 35) where their lands were 
granted, just as we find the mention of the Southern Bank (“dak^i^- 
kule") in Valavarma’s inscription (1. 35) when the capital was on the 
north bank at Haruppeswara. The second inscription of Indrapala is 
conspicuous by the absence of any reference as to the bank on which 
it was situated, and it is signihcant This is accounted for by saying 
that no mention of it was deemed necessary the land being located on 
the bank on which the capital itself was situated, niis second inscrip¬ 
tion which is the same as the first upto the middle of the fifty second 
linp of the former, ending with “Sri Ratnapala Varmadeva Kus^*’, just 

begins: “Kalangavisayantahpati.bhumau” in the place where the 

first inscription starts “uttarakule”, etc. Hie Kalang is a tributary of 
the Brahmaputra flowing from the south and “Uttarakule” most pro¬ 
bably refers to the grant being located about the Kalang. 

Now, Brabmapala whose reign is fixed in the latter half of the 
tenth century was succeeded by his son Ratnap^ whose two copper¬ 
plates bestowed in the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth years of his reign 
show that he must have ruled for nearly thirty years. Ratnapala’s son 
was Purandarap^ to whom is ascribed the authorship of Nitikusum, 
a rendering of the Sanskrit work i^ukratutt in the then Kamarupl 
speech. He is referred to in both the copperplates of his son, Indrapala 
(vs. 11-13) as “Purandarapalah sunuh ^rasca sukavisca”, which 
shows that he was not only virtuous and heroic, but was also a great 
artist and poet; and he married DurlabhA who was the princess of a 
king who enjoyed his kingdom as acquired by Jamadagnya (Parasu- 
rama). But we are left in dark as to who this king was and which 
kingdom he possibly ruled. In the same inscriptions (lines 32-35) 
we also find that Indrapala succeeded his grandfather Rahiapala. It 
evidently proves that Purandarapala died before he succeeded to the 
throne of his father, and also that Indrapala mut have come to the 
Uirone early in life and consequently reigned long like George HI. At 
any rate Indrapala must have reigned in the middle of the eleventh 
cenUiry, and his son Gopala and grandson Har;$apala in the latter half 
of that century. So the reign of king Dharmapala, son of Har^apala, 
may be placed in the first half of the twelfth century. {Kamarup 
Rajavali)^ 
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seographv, edited by S. N. Majlimdar si^M^^pp, 572-73)^'^”"®"* 

cn.« ^^^ap^a is weU known to us through the early bio- 
gr phies of Sankardew composed about the close of the sixteenth cen- 
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tury in connexion with his battles and subsequent peace with hing 
Durlabha Narayana, which fact in turn was responsible for the migra* 
tion of Candivara, the forefather of ^ankardew, to Kamarupa. Ulti¬ 
mately through a curse of the goddess Kamikhya Dharmap^ left his 
own kingdom which was then amalgamated by Durlabhnarayana in his 
own kingdom and this capital of Durlabh lay at a distance of nine 
hours’ journey or walk from Koc Behar. (Ramcaran’s Sankar Carit 
(Ch IV, vs. 2572-78). This king Durlabhanaraya^a too is an extremely 
well known figure and a great patron of learning referred to by many 
pre-Vai?^iavite poets of Kamarupa who resided in his kingdom. So 
it appears that Kamata and Gauda were then contiguous kingdoms 
ruled by kings of Kamarupa. 

Epxgbaphia Indica (July, 1954) says'—“A late tradition seems to 
suggest that, in the narrow sense, Gauda indicated only the small area 
lying to the south of the Padma and north of the Burdwan region .... 
Thus the present district of Murshidabad together with southern part 
of Malda may have been the original Gauda....At a later date the 
name of Gauda was applied to the whole of western half of Bengal 
and still later to the entire Bengali-speaking area (cf. Ind.-Cult. VIII, 
56-57). 

Minavati’s City: Again, Dr. Buchanan Hamilton who as early 
as 1809 came to visit the rxiins of Kamatapura records: —“Dharmapala’s 
city, about two miles from a bend in the Tista, a little below Dimla 
(in Rangpur District) are the remains of a fortified city, said to have 
l^en built by Raja Dharmapala...It is in the form of a parallelogram, 
rather less than a mile in length ... and about half a mile in breadth... 
Dharmapal had a sister-in-law, Mainavati, the remains of whose fort 
still exist on the west bank of the Deonai river about two miles west 
from Dharmapala’s fort.. .At some distance from the south of this exist¬ 
ed a circular mound of earth called Hariscandrapat.. .1 have no doubt 
that this is a tomb probably that of Harichandra whose daughter was 
married to Gopichandra, the son of Mainavati, and who succeeded Ixis 
uncle Dharmapala in his government.” (Hunter’s Statistical Account 
of Kuch Behar’*, pp. 360-2). Also, “Towards the east side is a small 
square heap wbi(m is said to have been the temple of the goddess 
Kamateswari which is extremely probable”. (P. 365) “Hindu tradition 
has it that on the fall of the city, the fortunate ammet of Bhagadutta 
retired to a pond”...(p. 368-9). Thus we find that KamatSpura, the 
ruins of whi<^ city lies at a distance of fourteen miles to the south¬ 
west of the later capital at the present Kuch Behar state, was in all 
probability the Kamarupa Nagar the seat of Dharmapal's government 
in the twelfth century. That the same site might also be the capital 
of BhSskarvarmA is suggested by Ae reference contained in it to the 
tradition of “the forhinate amulet of Bhagadutta”. And this is confumi- 
ed by Sir Alexander Cunningham’s conclusion that from the details 
given by Yuan Chwang it must have been the capital at Kamatapura 
that this Chinese pilgrim visited and not Gauhati (ancient Pragjyoti§a- 
pura) which might be the earliest capital. Conquests of Bengal, 
Behar, Orissa, and Ganjam, and consequent extension of Kamarupa to 
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the west in the reigns of Bhaskar, Sri Har^ (and even upto the reigns 
of the Pala kinp till the twelfth century) might be responsible for this 
shifting of capital. And the change of capital to Hai-uppeswara and 
Durjaya in between the reigns of Bhaskar and the Pala kings seems 
to be accounted for by the usurpation of ^astambl^ and his line 
(verses of Hatnapala’s inscriptions). 

ICamata vs. Kamarupa: Still more» the Muhammadans who came 
to India at the beginning of the thirteenth century knew this country 
as Kimrud or KSmru. But later Muhammadan chronicles used to 
refer to this country both as Kamrud and Kamata. In Ayin~Akhari 
(11,3) we definitely find “Kfimiiip, which is also called Kamtah” etc. 
Sir Edward Gait also corroborates the same view when he writes “At 
the period with which we are now dealing, the whole tract upto the 
Karatoya seemed still, as a rule, to have formed a single kingdom, but 
the name had been changed from Kfimarupa to K3mat§. The Muham¬ 
madan historians sometimes speak as if the terms Kamarupa and 
Kamata were synonymous and applicable to one and the same country’* 
(History of Assam, Ch. Ill, pp. 42-43). Even the Maldah Madrasa 
inscription and the recently discovered Kantaduwar Inscription of 
Hussain Shah contain both the names KamatS and K3maru as if they 
are synonymous (Kamarupa RajdvaU, p. 31 footnote). In all proba¬ 
bility, ‘Kamata*, is a corruption from ‘Kamada’ which is a synonym for 
Kamakhya who is also called KSmarupa (Kalika Purana, 64-73), other 
sjmonyms appearing together in a single verse of the Kalika 
Purana (62, 2). Kamakhya is also called Kantesvari; and curious 
enough, the great fortress of KSmatapura is called KSntesvar Garh. 
The copperplate grant of Vanamala mentions “Sri Kamesvara Maha- 
gauri** etc. (v. 30) and the second copperplate grant of Indrapala gives 
similar reference “Mah5gauri Kamesvarayoh’* etc. (v. 26). All the 
copperplate inscriptions testify that the kings of Kamarupa down to 
the twelfth century were worshippers of Kamada or KSnta (perhaps 
both the words confused and corrupted to Kamata) or Kanteswart 
(Kamakh}^!) and Kanteswara (Siva); and wherever they founded 
their capital they possibly established symbols (Yantra) of Kfinteswari 
and Kanteswara (Haruppeswara might be such a name of their god 
or his ssmibol) for worship. So it is no wonder if their last capital 
Kamrup Nagar was later on called Kamata by the name of their 
Goddess Kamada (KSmakhya). Similarly, Kamateswar or KSnteswar 
(literally, Lord of Kamata (Kamata or Kanta) rather refers to the 
god than to the king. 

In the Silimpur inscription (Epigraphia Jndica, Vol. XIII, v. 22, 
p. 292) one KSmarup king Jayapala, has been mentioned, simply to 
prove the spirit of sacr^ce of one Prahasa who even declined to accept 
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the offer of 900 gold coins and a grant of land yielding one thousand 
‘dronas’ of paddy in connexion with the Tula-puru$a gift of this 
Kamarupa king. But there is no knowing when he ruled nor is there 
any room for his reign in between Brahmapala and Dharmapala having 
definite epigraphic records of their reigns. So it is surmised that he 
must have ruled after Dharmapala being his son or grandson {Kamrup 
Rajavali, p. 36) King Jayapala’s name further appears in a verse in a 
manuscript, ChandogapariMskiaprakasha, preserved in the India office, 
London (Ep. 7-mi. Xin, p. 289). “KshmSpala Jayap^atah sa” etc. From 
internal evidences put forward by Mm. Padmanath {Kamrup BdjavaU, 
pp. 36-38) both these records may be assigned to the middle of the 
twelfth century which must have been the time of Jayapala. He seems 
as liberal, powerful and virtuous as his worthy predecessor Dharma- 
pSla from the inscription and manuscript referred to above. No other 
epigraphic records, local or foreign, copperplates or rock inscriptions, 
are known to have mentioned any other K^arui>a king. 

Kamarupa Overlords: Thus we may be certain that at least up 
to the middle of the twelfth century or till the reign of the Pala kings, 
the successors of Bhaskar Varma kept the prestige of their worfhy 
forefathers in tact. That Kamarupa kings retained the overlordship 
of the bordering kingdoms is proved by Harjarvarma's inscription 
(v. 12) and others. This glorious position was not only enjoyed by 
Harjavarman in the middle of the eighth century, but it seems to 
have continued till the reigns of Dharmapala and Jayap^a (Kamrup 
Rdjdvall, p. 29). Here and there we find other kings of India said 
to have launched aggressions against kings of Kamarupa. For example, 
in the Bhagalpur copperplate inscription of Narayanadeva is mentioned 
“Raja PrSgjyotishfinam” (Gauda Lekhdmald, p. 58) in connexion with 
the march of Jayapala, the brother and general of king Devapala Deva 
of Gauda, for universal conquest of the former. The then reigning 
king of Kamarupa is reckoned to be either Jayamala (Viravahu) or 
Valavarma, as DevapaliL’s reign is fixed in the latter half of the ninth 
century (Kdmarup pp. 23-24). 

Dr. Hoemle opines:—“Of Ratnapala it is related that he came into 
hostile contact with the kings of Gurjara, Gauda, Kerala and the 
Deccan, and with the Bahikas and Taikas. Assuming that Ratnapala’s 
age has been rightly fixed at about 1010 to 1050 A.D. the king of 
Gurjara at that period would be the western CbSlukya king Jaya- 
simha III or Somesvara I. By the Kerala king the Chola Raiaraja 
is perhaps intended. The Gauda king may have been Mahipala or 
Nyayapala of the Pala dynasty of Bengal and Behar. To whom the 
term “king of Dakshinatya or the Dekkan” may refer I do not know. 
The Bahikas and Tailms are generallv -taken to be Trans-Indus 
people—those of BaJkh and the Tajiks”. {JA.SB. part 1 No. 1 of 1898, 
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p. 105). This is of course based on Ratnapala's first inscription 
(lines 34>36) describing the capital, Durjaya. 

No Conquests op Kamahupa: The Vikramanka Carita (Ch. Ill, 
V. 74) by Vihlana records:—‘Tasyonmulita Kamarupanripati Prajya- 
pratapasriya^” etc. in connexion with the conquests of the eastern 
countries by Karnatendu Vikramanka, the Calukya prince, during the 
reign of his father (1040-1071 A.D.). Either Indrapala or his son 
Har^apila must have ruled in Kamarupa about this time, and this 
must have had no lasting effect in the kingdom of Kamarupa. Also 
in the Velava inscription of Bhdiavarman, ruler of Vikramapura and 
in a verse in connexion with his grandfather, Jata Varma, reference 
is found of Kamarupa (Inseriptions of Bengal, VoL III, p. 20) : 
“Yonge^u prathayasriyam paribhavaipstaip Kamarupa^riyam”. This 
has been explained by late Rakhaldas Banerji as Jatavarma conquering 
the countries of Anga and Kamarupa (Bdngatar Itihas, pt 1, 2nd ed., 
p. 277). But Mm. Padmanath conclusively proves that the verse as it 
stands cannot mean so and there being pun on the words ‘anga* and 
^Kamarupa’ the verse simply means that such beauty (‘sriyam’) was 
manifested in Jatavarma’s limbs (‘angesu’) that by it even the beauty 
of Cupid ('Kamarupa sriyam*) was vanquished (Kdmrtip Rajdvali, 
p. 39). In support of his standpoint he refers to another verse (16) 
from the rock inscription of Jayadeva, king of Nepal, (Indian Antiquary, 
Vol IX,p. 179): 

“Angaipsriya parigato jita Kamarupah Kanchigm^Sdyavanitabhiru- 
pSsyamanah’* etc. So the conquest of Kamarupa by Jatavarma is 
baseless. 

Rdmacarita by Sandhyakar Nandi, refers on more than one occasion 
to the conquest of KSmarupa by Ramapala, king of Gau^a hi such lines 
as, “Tasya jUa KSmarupadi vishayavinivrittamanasampadya” 3/47. 
“Vigrahanirjita Kamarupabhut’* 4/5. The relevant (v. 13) in Vaidyadeva*s 
inscription (Gaud<i Lekhamdld, p. 131): “Etadiiso HariHaridubhuvi 
satkritasya Sri Tupgyadeva nn>atervikritiinnjiamya; Gau^eswarena 
bhuvi tasya naresvaratve Sri Vaidyadeva urukirtirayam nijuktah”. 
This simply states that king Thpgyadeva who was in charge of the 
government of the eastern territories, having rebelled during the time 
of KumarapSla, son of Ramapala, Vaidyadeva was installed in the 
kingship in his place. There is no mention here either of Kamarupa or 
Pragjyotisa; but there are mentions of ‘Pragjoytisa-bhukti’ and 
‘Kamarupa-manadal’ in regard to the location of the land granted 
(Vaidyadeva*s Inscription, lines 48-49, Gauda L^khamala, p. 134): This 
rimply may mean that the land granted was sometimes included in the 
Pragjyotisa or Kamarupa kingdom; and nothing beyond. 

King Kumarafala: Further still, the donee for generations lived 
In the village Bhavagrama (now located in Bhavata) about 22 miles to 
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the west of the present town of Bagra (Bagumr Itihds, 2nd ed., p. 112) 
decidedly on the west of the ancient river Karatoya which usually formed 
the western boundary of KSmariipa proper. So there is no definite proof 
of Kamarupa having been conquered by Ramapala of Gauda who must 
have been a contemporary of Dharmapala’s father Har^apala. Gau^ 
RdjamMa and Bdngilar Itihas, by late Halchaldas Banerji, assigns die 
latter half of the eleventh century to be the time of Ramapala. He 
further writes in his article Palas of Bengal (Ch. VI): “Ramapaladeva 
was succeeded by his second son Kumarapala about the year 1097 AJD.” 
(Memoirs of tJie Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V, No. 3, p. 101). Then 
Kumarapala was a contemporary of Dharmapala, and as such he could 
never be in the kingship of any part of Kamarupa proper. Again, the 
Deopada inscription (fnscriptioTis of Bengal, Vol. Ill, p. 48, VoL No. 20) 
is interpreted by some as Vijiyasena’s conquest of Kamarupa. But the 
relevant line in verse is “Gaudendramadravadapakrita Kamarupa* 
bhupam Kalingamapi jastarasa jigaya”. Mm. Padmanath opines that 
the word “Apakrita” in the above line seems to suggest the then 
Kamarupa king (Dharmapala or any of his successors, may be Jayapala 
already mentioned) was expelled by Vijayasena when the former 
attempted an invasion of the latter’s territories {Kamarup RdjduaU, 
p. 42, Footnote 3). Similarly the phrase “Viki*amavasikrita Kama¬ 
rupa”, occurring in the Madhainagar inscription (Inscriptions of Bengal, 
Vol. Ill, p. Ill, line 32) is explained as Lakshmansena, the grandson 
of Vijayasena, conquering Kamarupa; but it has no confirmation from 
any fact or record of KAmarupa, epigraphic or otherwise. But the 
epigraphic records already quoted amply prove that Kamarupa king 
retained their kingdom in tact even till the reign of Jayapal of the 
latter half of the twelfth century. 

Kamakhya Pitha: The famous Kdlikd Purdn^ (c. 1000 A.D.), 
suggested by Kanaklal Baruwa to be a compilation even under the 
patronage of DharmapSla, assigns that the Kamakhya Htha was at the 
heart of the kingdom, and by the accounts given in the Vis^u Purana 
the country had a radius of one hundred yojanas was Kamakhya pitha 
as its centre. The Yogini Tantra (c. 1400 A.D.) gives even a more 
detailed description. It says that leaning on the K^cana mountain of 
Nepala etc. the country was one hundred yojanas in length and thrice 
ten yojanas in breaddi, and that it was triangular in its shape. The 
boundaries of the kingdom have been defined as the Karatoyl on the 
west and the Dikhow on the east stretching as far as the Dikkaravasini 
or Dikong the Kunjagiri on the north and the confluence of the LakshyS 
or Lakshmi and the Brahmaputra on the south: — 

"Tridasa yojana vistin^am dirghena sata yojanam; 

KamarOparp vijanihi trikopakaramuttamam. 
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*‘Nepalasya Kancanadrim Brahmaputrasya sacgamam 

'‘Karatoyacn samasritya javaddikaravasinam; 

Uttarasyam Kunjagirih Karatoyattu pascime. 

Tirthasreshtha Dikshu Nadi purvasyazp Girikanyaka 
Dakshine Brahmaputrasya Lakshyay^ sangamavadhi 
Kamarupa iti khyatah sarvasashtreshu niscitah”. 

Presumably it was the Kamarupa Dhanna Mandala that was 
divided into four pitluis, the westernmost boundaries from the western¬ 
most division of Ratnapitha, being the Karatoya, then of the Kamapltha 
being the Sonkoh, then of the Swamapitha being the Rupika (now 
Rupahi) in Khagarijan (Nagao, Asam), and finally of the Saumar 
pitha, the Bhairabi (now Bharali) in Tezpur, the Dikkara (now 
Dikrong) in the Lakhimpur subdivision being the easternmost boimdary 
of the easternmost division. 

Abimatta^s Like: One historical tradition, preserved particularly 
in Wade's Account (Pt II, pp 180-81), reveals the story of one king 
Arlmatta bom of the embraces of the Brahmaputra with one damsel 
of the reign of Ramcandra, perhaps the seventeaith prince of the 
line of Jitari, a K^atriya hailing from Dravir, Southern India, and ruling 
in Kamarupa with his residence on the RubayScal mountain. Arimatta 
started by killing the king of B^har, Durlabhendra alias Kamaleswar, 
and first succeeding to his throne there. Thence he proceeded to 
Kamrup, destroyed its king RAmcandra and established his throne at 
Baidyagarh in the present KAmarupa district where he constructed a 
fortress. Thence he shifted his capital, £rst to Pratapgarh, north of 
BiswanAth in the present district of Darang, and then to KAmrup. He 
was succeeded by his son Sukranka who died at Aswakranta and who 
in his turn was succeeded by his son Sutaranka. The latter repaired 
once more to Pratapgarh and died there leaving his throne to his son 
Mriganka, who annexed to his kingdom the entire territory between 
the Karatoya and Khatadiaf?). Four princes of the line of Arimatta 
ruled after Mriganka who had no male issue, terminating in the year 
1478 and having commenced in 1238, on the authority of Wades, and 
paving the way for the rule of the Barabhuyans. 

This Account recorded, from die hearsay evidence of common¬ 
place, “during a residence of 18 months in Assam” is at veiriance with 
current traditions that mention the names of two sons of Arimatta as 
Ratna Siipha and Jongal Balahu who ruled in the western and eastern 
parts, respectively, of their father’s kingdom. Embankments and ruined 
cities etc. suji^rt the traditions as regards Jongal Balahu as well as of 
Arimatta at least in the present Nagao, Darang and Kamarupa districts 
which parts of the old Kamrupa kingdom were definitely included in 
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their territories besides their sway over the countries at least as far as 
the Karatoya. Kanaklal Baruwa suggests, that king Durlabha and his 
son and successor Indra (Narayan), about which line we hear no 
more, may be “Durlabhendra” (in commonplace talk) of Behar whom 
Arimatta killed for annexation of that kingdom to his own. And it 
must have been by the early thirteenth century, for we found Durlabh 
Narayan ruling in the latter half of the twelfth century, being a cousin 
of Dharma Pal and having annexed the latter’s kingdom to his own. 
Unlike Gauda which originally embraced only Murshidabad together 
with the southern part of Malda, but later meant other dominions round 
about, and finally the entire Bengali-speaking area, Kamarupa which 
really meant northern India east of the Kosi or the Karatoya was used 
to mean its parts also. 

MuHAMMADAff CHRomcLESs: Between the last epigraphic record 
of about the middle of the twelfth century and the regular chronicles 
of the Ahom rulers about the middle of the thirteenth century, there 
are some records of the Muhammadan chroniclers to throw a little 
light on the internal condition of Kamarupa otherwise in dark. 
Muhammad Bakhtiayar khilji’s invasion of Tibet is described in 
Tabaqtuit~i-Nasiri (Raverty’s translation, VoL I, p. 560) and in 
(Abdus Salam’s translation, pp. €5-68). About 
1198 A.D. he overthrew the last Sena king of Bengal, Lakshmaniya, 
and some years hence started in his expedition to the north. The 
king of Kamarupa was then styled as Kameswar and the Kartoya even 
then formed the western boundary of the kingdom. The invader was 
repulsed presently and was saddled with heavy loss of his soldiers; 
Bakhtiyar himself escaping with a few hundred horsemen. The con¬ 
quest on the side of Kamarupa has been recorded in the Kanai Barasi 
rock inscription near the present town of Gaubati, which reads: — 

i^Ska 1128. ^ke Turagajugme^ madhumasatrayodashe; 

Kamarupam samSgatya Turashkah kshayamayayuh. 

This date is equivalent to March, 27, 1206 A. C. approximately. 

The Tobaqtidf-i-Naatri (Raverty, vol. 1, p. 594) mentions that about 
1227 A.D. one Governor of Bengal, Ghiyasudin, attempted the second 
invasion of Kamarupa but returned unsuccessful. This invader is said 
to have proceeded as far as Sadiya up the Brahmautra but was then 
expelled out of the kingdom. The same source (p. 263) reveals that 
again about 1257 AX>. Ikhtiyaruddin Yuzbak Tughrill Khan launched 
the third invasion of Kamarupa and was at first successful; but finally 
met with a sad reverse resulting in the loss of all their lives including 
that of the Sultan himself. There occurred another, which seems to be 
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the fourth invasion of Kamarupa in 1337 A.D. by Muhammad Shah 
who “sent 100,000 horsemen well-equipped to Assam, but the whole 
army perished in that land of witdicraft and not a trace of it was 
left. He sent a second army to avenge the former disaster, but Tudien 
they came to Bengal, they would go no further, and the plan had to be 
given up.” (The AlamgirnaTnah, p. 731). 

Fall or Kamata: Niladhwaj, the founder of the khen(khyan) 
dynasty of Kamarupa is often considered to have been the Kameswar 
or king of Kamata during the first three Muhammadan invasions of 
Kamarupa, with his capital at Kamatapur on the left bank of the 
Dharala, and coming to the throne about 1204 A.D. by overthrowing 
the last Pala king of Kamarupa. This suggests that the Pala kings 
must have ruled till the end of the twelfth century. N'iladhwaj was fol¬ 
lowed by his son Cakradhwaj who in turn is said to have been suc¬ 
ceeded by his son NilSmbar the last king of the khen dynasty, (Gait’s 
History, Rev. Ed., p, 44) Nilambar is said to have come to the throne 
about 1455 A.D. about 250 years after Niladhwaj, which apparently 
proves that not two but more than three generations must have passed 
between kings Niladhwaj and Nilambar. Whatever that may be, 
Kamatapur, the capital of Kamarupa was put to destruction in 1498 by 
a double treachery first by Nilambar’s minister, Sacipatra, and then 
by Hussain Shah, the ruler of Gauda. Niladhwaj is said to have import¬ 
ed many Brahmans from Mithila. Nilambar constructed a grand road 
from Kamatapura to Ghoraghat and a part of it even today forms the 
main road between Kochbehar, Rangpur and Bogra. He was a king of 
considerable power and ruled the country between the Karatoya and 
the Bamadi. According to Muhammadan chronicles, Hussain Shah left 
his son as a Governor of KamatS (western Kamarupa) at Hajo, west 
of the Bamadi. The Malda inscription commemorating this conquest 
by erecting a Madrassa, is dated about 1501-02 A.D. A later attempt 
aimed at annexation of the Ahom kingdom resulted in complete annihi¬ 
lation of the Muhammadan army and passing away of KamatS from 
off their hands. There is a tradition {J.AS.B., 1874, p. 216) that Ismail 
Ghazi conquered Kamatapur about 1460 A.D.; but it is unconfirmed 
(Gait’s History p. 45, footnote). 

The Tax Invadiss : All this is about the Ratnapi^ha and Kama- 
pitha on the western divisions of the Kamarupa kingdom, west of the 
Bamadi. We are enlightened about the Suvama pi'tha and Saumara 
pitha or the eastern divisions, particularly by the (dironicles of a race 
of foreign invaders who made their appearance in the eastern extremity 
of the Brahmaputra and having a well-develooed historic sense. They 
were the forefathers of the present Asams or Ahoms, originally bdong- 
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ing to the Tai clan of the Shan' tribe, who had their territories some¬ 
where in the northern and eastern hills of upper Burma, perhaps Mau- 
lung, under their leader Sukapha. His forefathers Khun-lung (-prince- 
elder) and Khun-lai (-prince-younger) are said to be the sons of Leng- 
don (-one-powerful) or Indra, the god of heaven, by whose desire they 
are said to have descended from heaven by a gold ladder with their fol¬ 
lowing in the year corresponding to 568 A.C. and are said to have 
alighted in the country of Mun-gri-mun-gram (—country-deserted- 
country-uninhabited), with no other mission than establishing a king¬ 
dom on earth by the elder as king and the younger as his minister. 

Sukhapha, due to a private dispute, is said to have left Maulung, 
where his predecessors subsequently reigned, about 1215 A.D. with eight 
nobles, and 9,000 men, women and children, and two elephants and 
three hundred horses. In 1228 he arrived at the bank of the KhSm- 
nam- jSng after moving about for the thirteen years in the hilly tracts 
of the Patkai or the extreme north-east Assam range and now and then 
making raids in the Naga villages. Step by step he proceeded to Nam- 
rup, Tipam, Habung and such other places of present upper Asam by 
atrocities on the Nagas and others who stood in his way, and leaving a 
noble here and a detachment there to look after the territories he has 
traversed, till at last he built a city at Car&idew, about twenty miles 
to the south-east of the present town of Sibsagar, in 1253 A.C. SukSpha 
then fought with and defeated the Marans and the Barahis then under 
their kings Badan-cha and Thakumta ruling over the neighbouring 
territories; hut they made friends with them encouraging intermarriage 
and adopting conciliatory measures. These foreign invaders called this 
land Mung- dun- sun -kham (-country-full-garden-gold) in their own 
tongue. Sukapha died in 1268 A.C. leaving his son Suteupha to suc¬ 
ceed him. 

Now these Tai invaders not only give us connected accounts of the 
country since, hut also throws suiBcient light on the internal 
events of the country in the eastern divisions, namely in the Saumara 
and Suvarna pithas about that time. From those accounts, confirmed 
here and there by other sources, we learn that in those early days of 
the thirteenth century, “a line of the Chutiya kings ruled the country 
east of the Subansiri and the Disang, with the exception of a strip to 
the south and south-east where several small Bodo tribes enjoyed a 
precarious independence. Further west, there was a Kachari kingdom, 
on the bank of the Brahmaputra which probably extended half-way 

across the Nowgong district_west of the Kacharis on the south hank, 

and of the Chutiyas on the north, were a number of petty chiefs called 
Bhuyans. The boundaries between the tract ruled by these Bhuyans 
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and the kingdom of Kamarupa (Kamata) doubtless varied from time to 
time; a powerful prince would bring many of them under his control, 
but they would again become independent when the sceptre passed into 
the hands of a weaker ruler.” (Gait’s History, p. 38). Thus we come to a 
period from which the history of the country is better known till recent 
times. Divisions of Kamarup§ into Saumara, Ratna, Kama and Suvan^ 
Pitkas appear to be not of very early origin. The easternmost part of 
K&maruE« was definitely Saumara Pitha whence its inhabitants might 
be called Saumars or Saumas, and the new invaders non-Saumas or 
Asaumas or Ahoms; the non-Aryans almost invariably change ‘s’ (X) 
into h. There are others who would opine that earlier Kam^lrupa 
kings, who most usually claimed their descent from Naraka, son of Vi?nu 
and Bhumi (Earth), hence Bhaumas, labelled these new invaders as 
non-Bhaumas or Abhaumas which heis been, corrupted directly as 
Ahams. The origin of the words Asam and Ahom has thus driven scho¬ 
lars to exhaust their erudition in divergent directions. One learned 
article, published in an esteemed research journal and produced by a 
panel of as many as four Doctors of Philosophy, has, in this con¬ 
nection, gone to the length of equating “mulak” (probably of Arabic 
origin, meaning a locality) with “muluh” (probably of Tai origin, mean¬ 
ing a simpleton) which a boy of the street in Assam would correct. 

II. THE RACE OF ARYAN AND NON-ARYAN ELEMENTS 
Earliest Settlers*. Rakhaldas Banerjee is a little at variance 
with B. S. Guha in certain details about the races particularly in refer¬ 
ence to Asam. While regarding the Negrito people as Paleoliths, their 
earliest representatives being the AndamSnese, he considers two waves 
of the Austric invasions sweeping India, those of the second using polish¬ 
ed stone weapons with “shoulders”, traces of these being found in Burma 
and Assam and very rarely in Chota Nagpur. In contradiction to Guha, 
Banerjee opines that the Angami NSgas belonged to a Mongoloid tribe 
who invaded Asam in historical times and continued the use of “shoul¬ 
dered stone implements” {Prehistoric Ancient and Hindu India, II, 9). 
He also divides the Austro-Asiatic languages into three groups, the 
first consisting of sijeeches of the wild Semang and Sakai living in the 
Malay Peninsula; the second containing the speeches of Khasis of Asam, 
the inhabitants of the Nicobar Islands, and some of the isolated inhabit¬ 
ants of Burma such as the Palaung, the Riang and the Wa; the third 
including the Munda or the Kolian languages of Central India and the 
group of tongues called the Mon-khmer which are spoken in Lower 
Burma and Cambodia. He would connect these people with Neoliths for 
their polished weapons of stone, for leamins to throw missiles and for 
their discovery of the potter’s wheel (pp. 7-8). 
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In describing the complex culture of the Indus Valley, Banerjee 
opines that the scanty human remains so far forthcoming indicate the 
possibility of the representatives of the Mediterranean race, during 
the late city period, mixing with “round heads” of the Alpine race and 
perhaps Proto-Mongols” (pp. 9-10). Again “sometime before the Aryan 
invasion, the Dravidians of Northern India had fused with the Pamirians 
or the round-headed people who had come through North-eastern Afgha¬ 
nistan and the Indus Valley to Northern India. Evidently these people 
had not colonized in the Punjab, which had been left to dark-skinned 
flat-nosed aboriginals.” (p. 18). “The Indo-Aryans had enemies of two 
diflerent classes, the Vftras i.e. civilised foes, and Dasas or Dasyus 
i.e., enemies of the non-Aryan origin... .In many cases, in later litera¬ 
ture reference is to be found to a cultural race called the Asuras. These 
Asuras are recognized as having been a civilized people, but were looked 
down upon as they did not worship the deities whom the Indo-Aryans 
revered” <p. 19). 

“The Asuras are generally represented in the epics as a cultured 
race of demons who possessed considerable skill in building and were 
formidable enemies even to the gods.” “The DUnavas or the Asuras 
formed a belt around a small Indo-Aryan colony. They were probably 
the descendants of the Pamirians and the Dravidians, who were cer¬ 
tainly far more civilized than the Indo-Aryan invaders. Gradually they 
were conquered by the new-comers and mixed with them.. Thus Vytra, 
the Asura chief, is called a snake in the £atapatha Brahmana; but in 
the Mahj&hharata he is regarded as a prince among the Daityas.” “These 
Asuras were great builders and their building operations were regarded 
with awe and reverenced by the Aryans. In Vedic literature mention is 
made of castles of Dasas built of stone. Cities belonging to the Asuras are 

called PitSla, Saubha, Pr§gjyoti$a, Hiranyapura and Tak$a:Hla*. 

These Asuras are generally regarded as worshippers of the Phallus with 
obscene rites. The Epic literature refers to the Asura kings as wor¬ 
shippers of Mahadeva in the majority of cases and the prevalence of 
phallic worship in the south is a clear indication of the fact that before 
Asuras had adopted the outward form of the worship of the Aryans, they 
were worshippers of the phallic emblem.” (pp. 20-21). 

The Asura Civilization : “In the extreme north-east, the kings 
of PrSgjyotisa or Assam claim to be descendants from an Asura named 
Naraka. References in the Vedic literature very clearly indicate that 
the Indo-Aryans regarding that part of Northern India only to be fit 
for the occupation of Indo-Aryans where their peculiar manners and 
customs, and mode of worship had obtained prevalence. The Indo- 
Aryans had brought with them the cult of worship of fire... .The Sata- 
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patha Brihmanc. mentions that from, the banks of the river Saraswati 
the sacred fire travelled along the northern bank of the Ganges and 
crossed the Saraju, Gandak and Kosi rivers and they reached the 
western bank of the river Sadanira*’ which last river Banerjce would 
identify with Tapti; but most probably it means the Karatoya, the two 
names being synonymous, further corroborating the latter opinion. 

In a learned article in Indian Culture (Vol. II, No. 1) Kanaklal 
Barua views the situation from another angle. During the second mil¬ 
lennium B. C. the Vedic Aryans entered India through Afghanistan. 
The i^ysiognomy of this Vedic type in a pure form can be found only 
in the north west Himalayan tribes like the Kaffirs and Pathans and 
among the 6ikhs of the Punjab and the U. P. Brahmins, and nowhere 
in Eastern India or the western coast. During the third millenium B.C. 
an Alpine immigration poured into India, one branch of them moving 
towards the western coast of India through the Indus Valley, the other 
branch pushing towards Eastern India, probably without lingering long 
in their way. At least one Alpine skill has been found at Mohenjodaro 
confirming their western journey and in Eastern India, as in the 
western coast, a prominent bracycephal type has been found intro¬ 
duced in the population. In his Report {Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, 
Pt. I) J. H. Hutton galls them Mediterranean; but B. S. Guha opines 
(ibid, Vol. I Pt. 11, Ethnographical) that these brachycephals and the 
Vedic Aryans of a much later period must have belonged to a common 
ancestral stock. Guha finds that the Pods of Bengal, the Telugu Brah¬ 
mans, the Oriya Brahmans, the Kanarese Brahmans, the Sarasvat Brah¬ 
mans, the Chippavan Brahmans and the Desastha Brahmans are all 
basically of this race which “appears to have contributed most to the phy¬ 
sical composition of the peoples of India and perhaps to their culture.” 
Though unfortunately the recent anthropometric research in India was 
not carried into Asam, Hutton thinks that the Kalitas, a prominent high 
caste of Assam, belong probably to this stock. 

Kumara as op Brahman Caste: Yuwan Chwang observes posi¬ 
tively (Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, VoL H, p. 195) 
that Bhiskar Varman is “of the Brahman caste.” The Chinese travel¬ 
ler was a very close observer indeed, and hb accounts have been found 
by scholars quite correct and accurate to the minutest detaib. He also 
spent more than a month in the capital of Bhaskar Varman. Hence one 
cannot harbour the least suspicion that Yuwan ChwSng could be mb- 
taken. Varman b ako the title of the Guzerati Nagar Brahmans; so 
then like Nagar Brahmans and like the Telugu, the Oriya, the Kana¬ 
rese, the Sarasvat, the Chippavan and the Desastha Brahmans, Bhas¬ 
kar Varman is also a Brahman of the Alpine race. The traditional lite- 
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ratiire describes the countries of Eastern India as Anupadesa or Vritya 
land, and, as Baruwa opines, the Vratyas were no other than the Alpines 
who possessed a fairer complexion, a prominent nose and spoke an 
Aryan tongue though of the Pisaci variety. The Vratyas had large pros¬ 
perous kingdoms in the east such as Magadha, Videha, Ko^la and 
Pragjyotlga, and were no less cultured than their Nordic conquerors. 
Again, Asura was the god of the Iranians with whom the Alpines were 
earlier connected, whence it may be no wonder that the Vratya kings 
like Jarasandha of Magadha, Naraka of PrAgjyotisa and B&na of So^t- 
pura were dubbed as Asura. Still more, the kingdom of the Mongolian 
monarch Ghataka could be conquered by Naraka only by an alliance 
with Janaka, another Vratya king of Videha. Last but not least, the 
towering pillars of the metaphysical theosophy of the Upanisads owe 
their origin probably no less to the Vratya thinkers, Nordic Brahmans 
learning them from such Vratya seers as Janaka, Eastern India produc¬ 
ing robust religious tliinkers like Buddha and Mahavira besides. 

The Dynasty op Bhagadatta: In his learned paper, ‘The Place 
of Assam in the History and Civilisotion of India/* 1955, Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji, after identifying Asam with the country of Pragjyotisa of 
old, basing his opinions in this regard mostly on Matichandra's Geo¬ 
graphical and Economic Studies in the Mahdbhdrata, Upayana Parva 
(U. P. Historical Society, Lucknow, 1945), says: “An inscription in 
Sanskrit prose in characters going back to the middle of the 7th century 
A.D. (a form of Proto-Saradi script) has been found on a rock within the 
territory ofGilgit (now in Pakistan occupation), which mentions a king 
of the North-Western Frontier Tract whose titles are given as “Parama 
Bhattaraka MahArajadhiraia Parameswara Patola-deva-S^i Ari- 
Nava-Surendraditya Nandi-deva” who is described as *'Sri Bhagadatta- 
Vaipia-Sambhuta”.There is a well-known Hindu SShi dynasty rul¬ 

ing in Kabul several centuries later, and names of some other Sahi kings 
have also been found very near to the time of this ruler. “Sri Nava- 

SurendrSditya-Nandi-deva” about whom nothing else is known.He 

must have been a puissant ruler, and the inscription describes the 
founding of a town named Makarapura by his faithful vassal Makara 
Sizpha Sarahgha of Gilgitta or Gilgit, and mention has been made in the 
description of a district called Hai^esara (which may he modem Hunga) 
and a village called Anhabhuma, not identified..... The presence of a 
dynasty of kings claiming descent from Bhagadatta, evidently of Assam, 
is exceedingly intriguing.’* 

In an interesting article The Common Ancestry of the Pre^Ahom 
Rulers and some other Problems of the Early History of Assam, pub¬ 
lished in the Indian Historical Quarterly (September, 1947), Beni 
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Madhav Barua postulates a new theory. He opines, “It is clear from 
the inscriptions and Buranjis that their composers indulged in mena- 
cious fictions when they deliberately intended to invest each ruling 
dynasty of Assam with a halo of antiquity and heroic origin, availing 
themselves of certain heroes and their legends in the Great Epic. The 
territorial epithet, Pragjyoti§adhipa, adorning the name of the pre- 
Ahom rulers, was definitely borrowed from the Greet Epic which 
speaks of Pragjyoti^ as the kingdom and of PrSgjyoti^pura as its 
capital city. Kamarupa does not find mention in connection with 
Naraka and Bhagadatta. The location of PrSgjyoti^a and its capital 
as suggested in the Great Epic is absolutely clear, topographically accu¬ 
rate and historically conclusive. The kingdom is placed in the Eastern 
Punjab in an environment of Sakaladvipa, Kulindavi^aya or Himavarta 
region, and Trigarta”, (pp. 212-13). 

Barua’s methods are scientific, arguments logical, and conclusions 
irresistible, as they are. But he aptly anticipates it to be considered 
better as an academic discussion rather than any point of personal con¬ 
viction when he begins by saying “it may serve to remove the inertia 
of human mind and bestir the sleeping world’*, (p. 200). He is not 
unaware of mentions of Pragjoti^a, often definitely as synon 5 nns of 
Kfimarupa, although he prefers to interpret otheiwise, in the Raghu^ 
vain^a (IV, 81-83), HaTSocttrito (VH, p. 184), KdliJed Purfi^ 
(XXXVm, 119), Abidhdna Cintdmani (IV, 22), quoted by himself, 
besides the iMahahharata, Also when he speaks of Kulinda-vli^ya 
being near Punjab-Pragjyoti$a, he has not failed to mention of Kulinda- 
nagara in Sadiya of Asam Pragjyoti^ (p. 213); and when he mentions 
that Naraka and Mum (Mura) were tribal rather than dynastic, and 
stil less, personal names in the Great Epic, he has been fair enough to 
point out that the two tribal names really survive among the Murungs 
and Naras (Shavelings) of Asam (p. 215). Barua has not denied that 
the name Pragjyoti:^ applied to Asam occurs from the earliest epi- 
graphic records besides strong traditions about Naraka and Bhagadatta 
which may be equally prevalent in Western India as it is in this Eastern 
India. So the only conclusion that may be safe, and not hazarded, is 
that as shown earlier, the same Alpine peox^e pushed to the eastern and 
western India carrying these common territorial and personal names 
traditionally. 

The Kautas: Yuan Chwang states (Records, II, 195) that there 
had elapsed a thousand generations from the time that Bhaskar*s family 
seized the land, which means about thirty thoxxsand years. If we take 
only three thousand years out of it, we come to about the middle of the 
third millenium B.C. This exactly coincides with the time of Alpine 
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immigration into India in two streams, one to Eastern India and the 
other to the western coast. It is then for this fact that Asam-Prag- 
jyoti^ is admitted on all hands to be the one, and probably the only 
one, Aryan colony in the East in pre-Indo-Aryan times of India (Dines 
Sen’s History of Bengali Language and Literature, p. 1; Bankim Chat- 
terji’s Pravandha Pustak, Pt II; Bhadra’s History of North India; 
Srihatter Itiv^tta, Pt. 11 etc. etc.). Scholars are also unanimous eind 
eloquent on the point that Kalita’s were the earliest Aryan settlers of 
Asam-Pragjyot4a (Dalton’s Ethnology; Gait’s History of Assam, etc). 
Hence Barua’s conclusion appears* really irresistible that “the Kings of 
the Naraka line were probably Aryan Kalitas” {Early History of 
Kamarwpa, p. 25). Alexander Cunningham contended (Ancient 
Geography, pp. 572^73) that modern Gauhati could not be identihed 
with ancient Pragjyoti^pura, the capital of the Vannan kings from 
the time of Naraka; for Yuan Chwang came from Pundra Vardhana 
and “going east 900 li or so (about 150 miles) crossing the great river 
Kalotu (Karatoya) came to the country of Kia-ma>lu-pa (K^arupa) 
Cunningham identified Pundra Vardhana with PSbna, and said that 
Gauhati was not 900 li but was about 1900 li from Pabna. Happily, 
the Government of India publication named India in 1931-32 among 
other things observes: ‘“Ihe most important find of the year in the field 
of epigraphy was a small fragment of stone bearing an incomplete, 
inscription of six lines in the Brahmi script of the third century B.C. 
which was dug up by a labourer among the extensive ruins of Mahas- 

thangarh in the Bogra district.The new inscription is the earliest 

antiquity found at Mahasthangarh (identified with Pundara Vardhana) 
tlie ancient capital of North Bengal or Varendra Desa”. Gauhati is of 
course about 150 miles from Mahasthangarh. 

The Vedic Aryan Civilisation in Assam: About Vedic Aryanisa- 
tion of Assam mention has already been made of the sacred fire crossing 
the KoST river and reaching the western bank of SadSnlra (Karatoya) 
even in the days of the Satapatha Br&hmana. The Nidhanpur inscription 
proves further that as early as fifth century there were already a fairly 
good number of Brahmans and Kayasthas in Asam. “It is so remar¬ 
kable that while in the neighbouring province of Gauda (Bengal) the 
alleged import of Adisura of five Brahmans from Kanauj, or the 
mythical creation of Saptasthi (700) Brahmans is not attributed to a 
period earlier than the 8th cwitury A.D., there should be so many 
Brahmans found in a single village in Kamarupa two centuries earlier”. 
{Epigraj^id Indiod, VoL XIX, pp. 115-25). Such was the pleasant 
surprise of Padmanath Bhattacharya, the great editor of Kamnip 
Sdeandvali, and the statement itself is a challenge to those who fancy 
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Vedic Aryanisation of Asam to have occurred only about the fifteenth 
century A.D. 

One may call this State literally Asam or peerless from any point 
of view one prefers. Plains or hills, the latter occupying about t^ee- 
fourths of the land, are both extremely rich in all resources including 
beauties of nature and a beautiful mild climate. It is a proverbially 
polygot State of India; while of the nine millions of its total population 
only five millions have their mother-tongue, Asamiya, there are as many 
as 120 different mother-tongues spoken by the rest of the population, 
there being about 20 separate mother-tongues among the Nagas them¬ 
selves, so that it would be an anarchy like the Tower of Babel if there 
would be nothing like a liTigua franca found by all in Asamiya. As in 
language so in creed, culture and race, Asam is rightly compared to a 
Museum of Nature, embracing all possible varieties and types, ranging 
from Negrito to the Nordics and including particularly the brachyce- 
pbals playing so great a role in the theatre of the highly complex and 
advanced, but unrecognised, culture of Asam. 

11m Family Tree of Non-Aryans in Asam 
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Tibeto-Burman T5i-Chinese 
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Tibeto-Himalaya North-Asam Asam-Burma 
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Bhotan Tibetan Miri Mishnl Abar DafalA 
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Ba^o Naga Euki-Chinese 


Ao LhotS Kuki Manipiirl 


Giro L&lung Rabha Chuita Rajvamsi Kachar! Dimasi MUdr 

The family-tree is only tentative; the Naga group, for example, 
consisting of about 20 members, cannot be shown here. Out-pour of 
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all the hordes of Mongolian tribes into Asain need not be taken as 
all pre*Aryan; that they are dubbed as Mlecchas or foreigners may 
prove it to be pro-Aryan fact. Scholars seem unanimous in identifying 
Bado people with KirStas described in the Mahahharata, and that they 
formed the bulk of the population of Asam-Pragjyoti§a about the second 
millenium B.C. does not admit of any doubt. Names of most of the 
tributaries of the Brahmaputra, as Dikam, Dihing, Disang, Dibang etc., 
are of Bado origin where “Di” means ‘water’. Sunitikumar Chatterji is 
inclined to think, the names of two other tributaries of the Brahma¬ 
putra, Dhan-siri (silver-producing river) and Suvan-siri (gold produc¬ 
ing river) are also of Bado origin; for “siri” in Bado language means 
“river”. May be that this Bado group of the Tibeto-Burman sub-family 
had also considerable contribution to creed and culture of Assam. 

The fact that not highly exceeding a million of people of reputed 
Aryan descent are shown in the census returns of Asam may not blind 
us to the truth of Aryan predominance in the State. A short critical 
account of a foreign chronicler, Sahabuddin, who stayed for sometime 
in the state in 1662 during Mir Jumla’s invasion records: “The original 
inhabitants of the country are of two races—the Assamese (? Ahoms) 
and the Kalitas. In all things the later are superior to the former; 
but in performing difficult tasks and making a firm stand in the battle, 
the opposite is the case”. (Translation by JadunSth Sarkar, Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. I, p. 179, quoted by 
Gait). The facts of the Kalitas being Aryans by heredity and culture, 
and their influence in sufficiently Aryanising the rest of the population 
(by Census, 1931, about 80% being Aryan speakers), they themselve.s 
being the earliest Aryan settlers in this earliest Aryan colony of Eastern 
India admit little doubt. 

That this Aryan settlement in Priigjyotisa must have taken place 
long before the Mahahharata war, is proved from various sources some 
of which are to be repeated. From the Hamayana we have that Prag- 
jyot4a was founded by Amurtarajas, a son of the great king Kuia “who 
was apparently an Aryan in Madhyadesa” (Pargiter’s Ancient coun¬ 
tries in Eastern India). Not only does Naraka’s son, Bhagadatta, refer 
to himself as a friend of Indra, the god of heaven (SabhS Parva 
ch. XXVI, Vol. 12-13). Also the Dropa Parva (ch. XXVTII, V. 51) 
mentions of him as a friend of Indra. Also in the Mahahharata it is 
stated that Bhagadatta was an ‘aged friend’ of Pandu, and he came 
completely under the Aryan influence from whidi it is natural to think 
that Aryans were settled in his kingdom. True it is that in the Adi 
Parva (ch. LXVII, V. 9) and also in the Drona Parva (ch. XXVm, 
vs 37-38) Bhagadatta is as well referred to as an Asura. This was 
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evidently spoken by Krishna to incite Arjima to kill Bhagadatta, who 
\vas the friend of his father, Indra. 

Naraka's Aryan Descent: Further it is narrated in the Kdlikd 
Purdna (ch. XXVI-XL) that king Naraka vdio was brought up in the 
family of Janaka, the king of north Behar or Videha and married Maya, 
the princess of Vidarbha, killed the Kirata king, Ghataka, to conquer 
Pragjyotisha and settled Aryans in his kingdom. Not to speak of such 
references in the Epics and Puranas, even the inscription of Bhaskara- 
varman mentions that about the 5th century A.D. there were Brahmans 
and Kayasthas in Kamarupa. Mahamahopadhyaya Padmanath Bhatta> 
charyya Vidyavinode, the reputed editor of Kdmnip SSsandvali, 
observes—“It is so remarkable that while in the neighbouring province 
of Gauda (Bengal) the alleged import of Adisura of five Brahmans 
from Kanauj or the mythical creation of Saptasthi (700) Brahmans is 
not attributed to a period earlier than the 8th century A.D., there 
should be so many Brahmans found in a single village in Kamarupa 
two centuries earlier*'. (Epigraphia Iiidica, Vol. XIX, pp. 115-125). 

The records of Hiuen Tsiang who visited the country in the 
early half of the 7th century A.C. throw much light on this point 
too. He mentions: “The country of Kamarupa is about 10,000 li (nearly 
1700 miles) in crcuit. The capital is about 30 li. The land lies low 
but is rich and regularly cultivated. They cultivate the jack fruit and 
the cocoanut.... The climate is soft and temperate. The manners 
of the people are simple and honest.... Their language differs a little 

from that of mid-India_ their memories are retentive and they are 

earnest in study. They adore and sacrifice to the Devas and have no 
faith in Buddha; Hence from the time Buddha appeared in the world, 
even down to the present day, there never as yet has been built one 
SanghAr^a as a place for the priests to assemble. Such disciples as 
there are of a pure faith, say their prayers secretly and that is all. 
There are abundant Deva temples, and different sectaries to the number 
of several myriads. 

“The present king belongs to the old line of Narayan Dev. He is 
of the Brahman caste. His name is Bhaskar Varman, his title Kumar. 
From the time that this family seized the land and assumed the 
Government, there have elapsed a thoiisand generations. The king is 
fond of learning and the people are so likewise in imitation of him. 
Men of hi^ talent from distant regions, seeking after office, visit his 
dominions. Though he has no faith in Buddha, yet he much respects 
Sramanas of learning. 

“On the east this country is bounded by a line of hills.... The 
frontiers are contiguous to the barbarians of the southwest of China.... 

D. 5 
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On the southeast of this country herds of elephants roam about in 
large numbers, therefore in this district they tise them principally for 
war. Going 1,200 or 1,300 li to the south (about 200 miles) we come 
to Samatata (East Bengal) ” (Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, Vol. II, p. 195). 

Thus the point of this country being long Aryanised seems beyond 
dispute. Hiuen Tsiang’s description of Bhaskar being personated as 
Brahma while Siladitya Harsa personated himself as Sakra (Indra) in 
their procession along the Ganges, already mentioned seems to corro¬ 
borate this view. This is further confirmed by the fact of another king 
of this line being treated with great respect by Aja, in the Raghuvarpsa 
(ch. VII, V. 17) by Kalidasa. 

Non-Artan Kings of Phacjoytisa: True it is that the earliest 
known kings of Pragjyoti^a, starting with Mahiranga who was succeded 
in turn by Hatak, Sambar and Ratna, were all styled as Asur, an 
appellation undoubtedly suggesting their non-Vedic Aryan origin or 
character. They were followed by Ghataka, the ruler of the Kiratas 
who are classed by Manu with Mlechchhas. ‘Kirata’ is said in the 
chronicles of the Tippera rulers, to have been the ancient name of their 
country, the word still surviving in that sense • to the sub-Himalayan 
territories between the Dud Kosi and Arun rivers. Siva who adopted 
the form of a Kirata to fight a duel with Arjuna is their deity, whence 
his wives Uma and Ganga, bom of the Himalaya, have the nickname 
Kirati. (Gait’s H.A., p. 12, footnote). 

Ghataka was overthrown by Naraka who was also called Asura but 
whose life story does not suggest a non-Aryan origin. According to the 
KSlikd Purflna (ch. XXXVIII), the great Rajarshi (royal ascetic) 
Janaka, king of Videha (north Behar), being childless, made a great 
jajna (sacrifice) as a result of which he obtained one daujd^ter and 
one son in the very sacrificial ground, bom of Earth. The daughter 
was of course Sita and the son Naraka; the latter being so named by 
the royal priest Gautama for Janaka found this newborn male child in 
bis sacrificial groimd placing his head on a human skull (Nara-man: ka- 
head), KaltJca Purana, ch. XXXVIH, V. 2). And Naraka, like Sita, 
was brought up in the royal family of Videha till he was sixteen, when 
he came to Pragjyotisa and established himself diere. It is a fact 
beyond dispute that Videha was one of the earliest celebrated colonies 
of the Aryans who settled here directly after diey left the banks of the 
Saraswatf, at least by the time the Brihmans, and that Janaka and 
STta were of course true Aryan. So what for his divine lineage from 
Visnu fas Varlha) and what for his being brought up as a son by Raja- 

Janaka we have no Reason tp caW hini a ngn-Aryan, 
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The Earliest Aryan Kingdom: The life story of Naraka is des¬ 
cribed in the Bhagawat (Bk. X. ch. LIX) and Yogim Tantra (First 
half, Ch. XII), besides the Kdlifcd Purdna (Ch. XXXVI to XL). The 
Yogini Tantra further mentions the names of other kings of Kamarupa 
such as Deveswar ruling at the beginning of the Saka era, of Naga San- 
kar or Nagakhya ruling at Pratapgarh in Viswanath about the end of 
the fourth century A.D. and others, about whom our knowledge is 
scanty, but there seems little doubt that the kings of the line of Naraka 
who practically ruled till the twelfth century were all Aryanised. 

The first Aryan colonies seem the tract between the Saraswati and 
the Indus, and then that between the former and the Drishadvati, then 
called Brahmavarta. Finally the whole country bounded by the Hima¬ 
layas and the Vindhyas respectively on north and south, and by the 
Eastern and Western seas, became occupied by the Aryans whence it 
assumed the name Aryavartta (Manu Samhitd). 

Asamudratu bai Puravadasamudrattu paschim^Lt; 

Tayoreveintaram girjyorajyavartam vidurvudhfih. 

The countries to the immediate west of Pragjyotisha remained long 
as non-Aryan countries and special penance was prescribed for those 
who would visit these on any purpose other than pilgrimage. Manu 
Saiphita’s injunction is too well known: 

Aanga Vanga Kalingeshu Saura^treshu Magadeshu; 

Tirthi^ jdtr^ vina gachchhan punah samskdramarhati. 

Whatever this may be, these were of course all non-Aryan coun¬ 
tries for long. Scholars are generally of opinion that Pragjyotisha the 
land of early light, was, as the name suggests, occupied by the 
Aryans long before these countries of the environment. "The pre-his- 
toric kingdom of Pragjyotish which extended from modern Jalpaiguri 
to the backwoods of Assam, was one of the earliest Aryan colonies 
in the country.” (History of Bengali language and literature^ p. 1). 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji opines: "In very remote times, there was 
an Aryan kingdom where Kamarupa is located. Probably in ancient 
times this kingdom alone shed the lustre of the Aryan-speaking 
race among all the non-Aryan coimtries, whence it owes its name 
(Pravandha Puatak, part II, Bangdldr Itihdser BkagnaTigsa). Bhadra 
writes to the same effect: ‘The eastern part became an Aryan colony 
in the time of the Ramayana and the Mahabkorata.” (History of North. 
India). The learned author of Srl-Hatter Itivritta (Pt. II) also shows 
how the neighbouring countries like Pundravardhana remained non- 
Aryan coimtries when Amurta Raja established the Aryan kingdom 
of Pragjyoti^a. There is also a tradition that there was once a Kalita 
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country on the other side of the mountain range to the north-east of 
Ajssam. In the Mudrarakshasam we find mention of the Kulutas as 
inhabitants of the Kuluta country who under their king Chitravarman 
helped Malaya Ketu against Chandragupta Maurya. They are regarded 
as belonging to Eastern India. These Kulutas or Kalitas also live in 
parts of Orissa. "Hie Kalitas once had great sway in Rungpur; and 
many of those remaining have assumed the title of Kaists: ” according 
to Dalton. 

Later Muhammadan writers such as the authors of Ain-i-Akabari 
and the Riyaz in giving an account of the early kings of Bengal begin 
with Bhagadatta, for then the whole of modern northern Bengal, and 
possibly central Bengal also, was within his kingdom and his dynasty 
ruled Bengal for nearly 2200 years after which it passed to Noz Gouria, 
a Kayastha king (Dalton's Ethnology, p. 7) whose descendants ruled for 
250 years till Adisura became the ruler. 

Thus in the kingdom of PrSgjyolisa stretching as far west as 
Mithila (Videha or north Behar) and as far south as the Ganges or the 
then sea, Aryanisation must have begun in pre-Mahabharata times and 
of course long long before central or lower Bengal; and the successors 
of Bhagadatta held the old territories for a long time until perhaps 
the rise of the Mauryas and thereafter the Guptas. “Besides it may 
be supposed that as the earliest Aryan colonists in Assam were the 
Kalitas; the kings of Naraka line were probably Aryan Kalitas’'. (Early 
History of Kamarupa, ch. I, p. 25). 

Pre-Vedic Aryan Settlement: Besides the point of language the 
early Vedic Aryan settlement in Pragjyotr^ seems forced on us by 
yet other facts. The Assamese Vihu (\^uva) festivals occurring about 
the two equinoxes and the two solstices (though the one of the sum¬ 
mer solstice has since become out of use) must have had some con¬ 
nexion with the Atirdtira, Mahavrata and the Vishuvaha sacrifices of 
the Aiteriya Brahmana (IV, 4.18) and seem as old. The Assamese 
social customs regarding prevalence of widow re-marriage etc; dress 
as 'mekhala' (Vedic mekhela) and ‘reha’ (remnant of the holy thread 
of women and worn in the same manner); ornaments such as ‘mani’, 
‘kharu’, (vedic khddi), KariyA (vedic kurira); khopa (vedic Kaparda) 
or lock hair, worn by men and women alike; pots as ‘Caru’ and pans 
as ‘tbSli’ (vedic 'sthaU') professions, particularly weaving, and jewellery 
such as ‘mind’ are given as proofs of early Vedic Aryan settlement in 
Prfigiyoti?a (Assamese GramTmer and Origin of the Assamese Language, 
Introduction II, pp. xxxix-xlvii). 

The Census Reports of the District Gazetteers, and Dalton’s 
Ethnology speak in unequivocal and eloquent terms about the priesthood 
of the Kalitas till comparatively very recent times. 

Rapson’s Ancient India, (pp. 26-28) appears to emphatically confirm 
tl^e theory of immigration of non-Vedic Aryans through north-east or 
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Tibet when he observes: “The invaders from the east, greatly as they 
have modified the ethnology and the languages of India, have left no 
enduring record whether in the advancement of civilization or in lite¬ 
rature. Invaders from the west, on the other hand, have determined 
the character of the whole continent”. £. C. Mobbs observes that in 
the Tons valley and Jaumsaer Baswer there are two classes of people 
viz. Rajputs or Brahmans and the Kalitas; and that among both the 
classes marriage which is performed with or without the help of a 
priest, takes place after the bride has attained puberty, widow marriage 
too being common. (Indian Forester, vol. LK; Lije in a Himalayan 
Valley, pp. 663-799). 

Sir Edward Gait often refers to the Kalitas as an Aryan race 
and speaks of the northeast route of Assam though as the route of the 
Mongolians: “Assam is in many ways a country of exceptional interest 
Hemmed in, as India is, by the sea on the south-east and south-west, 
and by the lofty chain of the Himalayas on the north the only route 
between it and the rest of Asia which are practicable for migration on 
a large scale lie on its north-west and north-east coniines. The so- 
called Aryans and many later invaders, such as the Greeks, the Huns 
the Pathans, and the Mughals, entered India from the north-west, while 
from the north-east, through Assam, have come successive hordes of 
Immigrants from the great hive of the Mongolian race in Western 
China”. (Introduction to first Edition, H. A., p. vii). 

in. THE TONGUE, SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT AND THE SCRIPT 

A Major Languagb: Asamiya is one of the fourteen major 
languages of India; with Bengali, Oriya and Maithlli it forms the 
easternmost group of modem Indian languages considered as coming 
through Magadhi Apabhrarpsa and belonging originally to the Indie 
sub-division of the Indo-Iranian branch of the Indo-European family 
of languages. As an independent speech it must be in existence at 
least from the time of the Varman Kings of Asam, the earliest of them 
being known to be Pu$ya Varman, a contemporary of Samudra Gupta, 
the great Emperor of India. At any rate its independent existence 
must be prior to Yuan Chwang’s visit of this land, then called K&narupa, 
as he made particular observation of this speech: “The country of 
Kiamolupa is about 10,000 U (nearly 1700 miles) in circuit. The 
capital is 30IL The land lies low but is rich and regularly cultivated.... 
The climate is soft and temperate. The manners of the people are 
simple and honest.... Their language differs a little from that of 
Mid-India .... Their memories are retentive and they are earnest in 
study”. (Records, II, p. 195). This proves that Asamiya as a charac¬ 
terised and distinct language was already recognised. The great 
Chinese traveller made this statement after his long and extensive tour 
in Mid-India, and he came presently from Bengal to stay for about 
a month in the capital of Asam. Bengali scholars find it “curious” 
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that Yuan Chwang made no mention of any language of Pundra 
Vardhana or Kar^ SuvarM in Bengal; but history and epigraphy give 
joint evidence that a large portion of Bengal, as Karna Suvarpa, were 
already included in the Idngdom of Kamarupa under the then reigning 
king, Bhaskar Varman, whose invitation YuSn Chwang had accepted. 
Linguistic evidence perhaps joins them to show that no language of 
Bengal was specially mentioned by Yuan Chwang for the simple reason 
that it was then one with that of Kamarupa or Asam, and no sprout 
of a separate Bengali speech was yet forthcoming. 

Bengali scholars had also been erring in laying undue emphasis 
on the geographical rather than the historical situations and in consider* 
ing Asam as an extension of Bengal in such matters as Aryanisation 
of the people and their speech. So they made the sad mistake of 
supposing that Asamlya was borrowed from Bengali when rather the 
contrary could be claimed with better reasons; and it is Grierson who 
first pointed out the mistake: *‘North Bengal (an integral part of the 
Kamarupa kingdom) and Asam did not get their language from Bengal 
proper but directly from the west. Magadhi Apabhramsa, in fact, may 
be considered as spreading out eastwards and southwards in three 
directions. In the north-east it developed into (present) Northern 
Bengali and Assamese (one in two), to the south into Oriya, and 
between the two into Bengali. Each of these three descendants is 
equally and directly connected with the common immediate parent, 
and hence we find (present) North Bengali agreeing in some respects 
rather with Oriya, spoken far away to the south, than with Bengali 
of Bengal proper of which it is usually classed as a sub-dialect”. 
(Linguistic Surrey 0 / India, VoL I, Pt I, p. 126). 

Sunitlkumar Chatterji writes: “The primitive Indo-Europeans, of 
whom the Aryans (of India) were a branch, developed their language 
and culture in the Eurasian tracts south of the Ural mountains 
C. 300 B.C. and one beind of them came to the northern Mesopotamian 
regions C. 2500 B.C. from where they passed on to India via Iran. It 
is believed that the Indo-Europeans proper, and the short-headed 

Alpines; _Aryan speech came in various waves from the west”, 

(Languages and Linguistic Problems, Oxford pamphlet series, No. 11, 
p. 9). Kanaklal Baruwa opines that this Aryan speech, imported by 
the Alpines long before the Vcdic Aryan entered, was Pisachi, “a 
language of the Dardic type, a descendant of which is still to be found 
in Khowari, the speech of the Khus of Chitral who are definitely Alpine 
in physical characteristics and who evidently mark the route taken 
by the Alpines for their entry into India through the Pamirs, Kashmiri 
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and Kohisthani are also languages of this stock like all other languages 
of the hand”. {Indian Culture, VoL II, No. 1). 

Baruwa provides ample illustrations from Asamiya vocabulary and 
pronunciations, as of X in particular, to show that like other members 
of the Pisachi languages, Asamiya is often more allied with the original 
Indo-European languages than with Sanskrit. So he contends: “Dr. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji has thus been led to trace the origin of the 
Bengali language to Vedic Sanskrit through Magadhi Prakrit, reject¬ 
ing Dr. Grierson’s classificaton of the Indo-Aryan languages into inner 
and outer bands and the entire evidence adduced by the anthropologists 
based not only on cephalic indices but also on other somatic characters 
and blood groups. Having rejected these scientific data he has been 
forced to postulate two sets of Aryans entering India, Vedic and non- 
Vedic, the latter preceding the former and occupying Eastern India 
before the advent of the Vedic Aryans by whom they were designated 
as Vratyas. It is hardly necessary to add that this theory, which is only 
an adaptation of Dr. Hoemle’s speculation of a second Aryan intrusion 
through the Himalayas is now discredited. Hal Bahadur Hamaprasad 
Chanda’s theory of a tribe of the Homo-Alpines entering India and 
pushing towards the east giving rise to the Pisachi languages of Eastern 
India and non-Mongoloid brachycephaly particularly in Bengal, has 
now been accepted by aU competent scholars who have correctly postu¬ 
lated an earlier date for this invasion.” (Alpines in Eastern India). 

Rise of Asamita : Days of Bhaskar Varman, hence of Hai^a Var- 
dhana, were really the days of rise of modern regional languages of 
India. “These were the times when people living in various provinces 
had started thinking in terms of their own regions. One proof whereof 
is the growth of literature in the provincial languages in this period. Thus 
the history of Bengali literature is traced to the time of S^anka fSee 
Sahitya Pragati by B. N. Dutta, p. 17). Similarly, the scholars of Hindi 
trace the origin of their literature to the seventh century.” (Short Note 
on Harsa, Tlie Journal of the Ganganath Jha Research Institute, V. 
X, pts. I-rV, 1954). Scholars had so long been groping in the dark for 
the forms of exact Prakrta from which Asamiya had evolved. Beni 
Madhav Barua, in his article “Miscellany; The Scrihe-Enpravers of 
IndrapdWs second Copper-Plate and Prakrit of Pre-Ahom Times” has 
brought out a good deal of very importal details in this regard hy a 
pains-taking and erudite study of the early copper plates of Asam: 
“Confronting the Garuda in the second space (12) are inscribed two 
letters s'a-ni, and below them in a vertical table two letters dha-ni and 

two others ani.Just below the three .symbols of the lotus, the conch- 

shell and the wheel figuring in a row there is the continuation of the 
subscript matter in a row of eight letters to be read pusta-sirUa^fa^ 
henta .Pandit Padmanath suggests that here we have three per¬ 

sonal names, the first 4$ani, being the name of the composer of the metri¬ 
cal text of the inscription, and the remaining two, Dhani and Ant, those 
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of the scribe-engravers.Here siri for iri is a clear instance of Pra- 

kritism. In Pali too, we have invariably siri for The hfivtn afte^ 
asta is a suffix or surname peculiar to Assamese. [If the intended word 
is hanta (=hant) it is a plural suffix (the same as v6r) used in a sense 
of humility.] 

“The Pre-Ahom inscriptions of Kamariipa contain a few other 
instances of Pr5kritism that may be taken to indicate the nature and 
form of the dialect as current in those times, say from the 6th to 12th 
century A.D., I mean the Prakrit language in the historical background 
of Assamese. The archaic forms crept in these records and held their 
rightful place through the inadvertance on the part of the local com¬ 
posers, or that of the local scribe-engraver, or that of both, in spite of the 
conscious attempt made for producing the legal documents,—^the land 
grants, in authentic Sanskrit—[Abbreviations. BhN = The Nidhanpur 
copper-plate of Bhaskar Varman; H, B, R, = The copper-plates of Har- 
jarvarman, Balavarman, Ratnapala (respectively); I, I 2 = Indrapala’s 
first and second copper plates respectively; Dhl. Dh2, DhKho = Dhar- 
mapala*s first, second and Khanamukh copper plates respectively]. 

“The causative substantives jSdsaitd (“the comnoser of the land- 
grant”), lekfuivitd (the scribe) and propawita (“the recipient”) all 
occurring in BhN are unusual in Sanskrit, although their coinage may 
be grammatically justified. P^t?fcirini for pu^karini (BhN, B, I, Dh2) 
must have been a local spelling, and not an accidental feature. Balavanto 
in H, for balat^fin, Pali halavfi, is a form which is very common in As¬ 
samese, cf. Pali mahaTito, Bengali S'ritnanta, Assamese and Chittagong 
dialect SVimaitfc. cruwvanta, buddhimantaj lakkkimanta (cf. Pali The- 

rlivSthS, ver*:e lOiiO; qatimanto satima.nto_ca t/o isi). Dumbari for Sk. 

udumbara, Bengali dumur (a fig tree) too is a local word- PSrali, pdrula 
(a kind of tree) too is a local form. Koppd (B>, Diddesd and sevS as 
names of two vapis (B), Pandari as the name of another plot (I 2 ). jola 
(lo) meaning a small canal, same as for in Chittagong dialect, Jknri 
pdkati as the name of a tree fDhI), Bkalla^bhUhi as the name of a 
plot of land (Dhl), Dijiinnd as the name of a stream (Dhl), Akkota as 
the name of a tree (Dhl), Odi~amma as a kind of tree (Dhl) Olendd 
and Kanjoyabhitiva as two plots of land (Dhl), Orangitantm as a plngg 
or «w‘otion of weavers (Dhl). Kanf-/i*vakkf>d/r as the name of a tree (Dhl), 
Diffdola as the name of an old village (Dh2), Sovvadi as the name of a 
tank (Dh2), Faniopeavara as a place name fB). and th^ like are all 
local names. SekyakSra (BhN), Bengali Sekrd (“a smith”) seems to 
have been just a Sanskritised form of a local word. 

“Turning at the last to the words “corrected” by Pandit Padmanath 
we can easily make out the following distinctive features of Prakrit- 
ism of the age. (1) Shortening of long vowels: Vajasnnei/l (BhN) for 
Vdjasaneyi; Savitra (BhN) for Sauifra; Coturbhaga (KiN) for Catur- 
hhdgah; Pattahhavat (BhN) for Pattdhhavat; Taiftiriya (BhN) for 
Taittmya; Gayatripala (BhN) for C?dj/atripaIo; Dhrti svdmi (BhN) for 
•DhHisvdmi; mayum (BhN) for moyura; snnu (BhN) for sunu; Kos- 
iko (BhN) for Kausikak: Dhotesvara (BhN) for Dhautesvara. (2) 
Shortening of Umg vowels before conjoint consonants and anust^ro: 
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Chandogya (BhN) for Chdndcgya; :§anUcartL (BhN) for ^aiwiicara; 
Bhaggavo (BhN) for BhArgavah; Jahveivara (BhN) for Jahv^ara; 
hhutva (BhN) for hhutvd; -murtfe (BhN) for miirtte; iscara (BhN) 
for tsvara; ardhamsa (BhN) for arddhomia. 

“ (S) Substitution of one vowel for another: kalpaUi, vahata, racati 
(BhN) for kalpita, vihita, racita; Vajasunaye (BhN) for VAjasaneyi; 
Taittariya (BhN) for TaitHnya; jagaduduya (BhN) for jagadudaya 
cf. udupana (Asoka’s R.E.I.) for udapana; daive (BhN) for deve. Ri 
represented by a : vaha (BhN) for vriha. 

“ (4) Absence of Sandhi : Han-adhhuta (BhN) for Haryadbhuta; 
tehhyo ak^ardni (BhN) for tebhyo *ksarAni cf. vasa-ahhisitena (Asoka’s 
PE), guno-U 2 ?et€TMi (kharavela’s) , Hathigumpha inscription). Yi 
represented by i : l^isaitd (BhN) for Sasayitd; dolAitam (B) for 
d<^yitam. 

% 

“ (5) Dispensing xoith y in consonantal combinations : mdtsan^ 
^5,ya (BhN) for TnAtsyany&ya; LaksmA (lo) for LaJc^myS; KAiapo 
(BhN) for KaSyapah. Dropping of t or t a consonantal sandhi in 
which it is followed by another consonant: ujvalam- (BhN) for ujjvalam; 
sampatyupAta (BhN) for sampattyupAta; satva (BhN) for sattva; 
bhavatasya (BhN) for bhavattasya; kutimam (I 2 ) for kuftimam. 
Doubling of t in sthitH (BhN) for sihitu (6) Euphonic advent of con¬ 
sonants in the middle of words : Kamalandsini iva, diudkara-m4oa (H) 
Cf. Pali Kasd-m-iva, Laksmi^s-samd. (BhN) for Lafcsmi-samfl, om-t>-ra 
(B) for amra. 

“ (7) DroppiTi^i of the initial vowel of the second word in a Sandhi : 
payantiva (H) for payantyevam; m followed by sa or ha changes into 
n: vuhsAm, yaMhsi ^hN) for pumsdm, yalamsi; sihhdsana (H) for 
stmh&ano; ansa (BhN) for atpsa; mtmdnsa (Dhkho) for mimwmsa. m 
followed by sa changes into n : uausa (I 2 ) for varfisa; mimansd (Dh 2 ) 
for mimamsd, a phenomenon noticed in later inscriptions only. (8) 
Change of m into n at the end of a word : amalan, yauvanan (B) fox' 
amalam, yauvanam. 

“ (9) Dropping of m in a feminine genitive sufix: Dattadevya, 
RatnavatyA (BhN) for DattadevyAm, Ratnavaiyam cf Pali deviya. 
Tendency to change ah into o as in Pali: ndcjrebhyo (BhN) for nage^ 
hhyah; Chandogo (BhN) for Ckdndogah. (10) Substitution of one 
consonant for another : abhikAmika (BhN) for obhigdmifca; 3 rayeta (R) 
for jAyeta; Bhattinanta (BhN) for Bhattinanda; Ananda (BhN) for 
Ananta. (11) Assimilation of rya into jja : vAjja (Ii) for virjya; of 
tsa into ccha : vacchare (Dhkh)) for vatsare (Ig) Dropping of n 
folloioed by n : asmineva (Ii) for asminneva; tasmAnaita’ni (BhN) for 
tosmdnTiaittdni. 

*‘(13) Random substitution of one sibilant for another as in the 
Asokam dialect of Kalsi, Mansehra and Shahbazgarhi : darrita (BhN) 
for ^riita; sakala (It) for sakala; jyotisA; for jyoti^; duskara (Ii) 
for duskara; tosita (I 2 ) for tosita; vansa (I-v) for varrUa; Satakratu 
(Dhi) for Satakratu; sosdsa, sasvat (Dhl) for soidsa, ioivot; 

V. 6 
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addhasotah (Dh 2 ) for arddhasrotajy; oilayorwi (BhN) for aslaydyttn^, 
(14) The dropping of visarga in a sandhi : Yasahhuti (BhN) for 
yaio’bhuti. Instances of Samprasaraija : siri (I 2 ) for Sri; Bdhavrca 
(BhN) for Baftvrcpa. (15) Tendency to do away with ref in all cases 
asstmiZatton as in Pali: savanna, punma. (BhN) for suvarna, purna. 
An instance of assimilation which is the same as in Pali : Pradyunna 
(BhN) for Prad 3 mmna, Pali Pmjjunna. Dropping of v in the assimi¬ 
lation of Jodsa, samucchdsa (BhN) for samucchvosa". {Indian 
Historical Qiiarterly, September, 1947). 

Inm-European Origin: Whether in their Arctic home (Tilak’s 
Arctic Home of the Vedas) or in the highest elevation of central Asia 
(Max Muller’s Science of Language, Vol. 1, p. 28) or in the southern 
Russia (George Howell’s 5oul of India, p. 28), the speakers of about 
eight groups of Indo-European languages as G^^^nic or Teutonic, 
Celtic, Italic, Hellenic, Balto-Slavonic, Zend, and Indo-Iranian appear 
to have lived together before they marched out group by group and 
became the parent stock of those speakers in different countries of 
Europe and Asia (Classen’s Outlines of History of the English Langu¬ 
age). Of these the first four, namely, the Teutonic, Celtic, Italic 
and the Hellenic seem to be the first to leave their original home for 
the countries they have since occupied (Grierson’s Linguistic Survey 
of India). 

According to Grierson, the peculiarities of this first batch is the 
pronunciation of ‘5’ as ‘k’ e.g. Sanskrit ‘S4tam’ Latin ‘Kentum*. “Most 
of the former who used some word cognate to Latin centum (i.e. 
kentum) for the numeral ‘hundred’ became the parent of that spoken 
by the Greek, Latin, Keltic ad Teutonic races”. (L^SJ.) But Schle- 
cher opines that Celtics are the first to leave their original home and 
they were followed by the Teuton-SIav, the Greek-Hellenic and then 
the Indo-Iranians in order. 

Again, according to Grierson, the second batch of the Indo-European 
speakers who left their original home were characterized by their pro¬ 
nunciation of ‘k’ as ‘s’ e.g. Latin ‘canin’ Sanskrit ‘Swan’ which pronun¬ 
ciation the Indo-European speakers in their home have since adopted. 
Indo-Iranians and Albanians are among others who are included in 
this batch. Dr. Uhlenbeck supports this when he says; “The Indo- 
Geiman ‘k’ became ‘5’ in the Aryan period”. This group may be 
called the ^Satam* and the former ‘Kentum’. But there are many 
non-Sanskrit words in Assamese which really belong to the Kentum 
rather than to ‘S4tam* group of which Indo-Aryan or Sanskrit is a 
member. The type of such Assamese words is ‘dak’' (to bite or sting) 
equivalent to Sanskrit ‘Dams’ and Greek (a member of the Kentum 
group) ‘damkiim’. 
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X Pronunciation in Asamiya: Another peculiarity of Assamese 
is its X pronunciation of the letters s, $ and s. Casual critics would 
dismiss it in one phrase by attributing it to ‘non-Aryan predominance*. 
But those who are familiar both with the people and speech of this 
country will realise that it is the non-Aryans mainly who find it diffi¬ 
cult to pronounce this X sound which is an intermediate sound between 
kh and h, and they would either pronounce it as the former or as the 
latter. On the authority of Dr. Sunitikumar Chatterji, among others, 
we know that this X pronunciation was there in the original Indo- 
European family of speech: 

“It seems that in certain forms of O.I.A- (old Indo-Aryan) the X 
sound was the actually one employed for *sh* as can be inferred from 
a mediaeval pronunciation of sh as kh being the nearest M.I.A. approxi¬ 
mation to the traditional X”. This X pronunciation according to 
Dr. Chatteiji remained in the Vedas as in “TataX kim”. “The change 
of initial, intervocal and final s to the guttural spirant (X) in Assamese 
is something remarkable and is paralleled by wnat we see in Sinhalese 
and Kashmiri. This is also noticeable in Iranian, Hellenic and Celtic”. 
(O.D.B.L.). Distances in Assamese of change of ‘d* to ‘j’ without the 
addition of y, as in: Sans, ‘dah’ (to bum), Asm. jah (hot); Sans, ‘dah’ 
(biuming) Asm. Jah (burning) and so forth, show something of a rem¬ 
nant of old Indo-Aryan or Indo-Germanic characteristic; as Dr. Chatteiji 
puts it: “Change of ‘d’ to *y through the influence of a near palatal vowel 
is an extremely rare phenomenon in Indo-Aryan although ^ange of dy, 
dhy, to ‘j’ and ‘jh’ is regular law”. (O.D.BJj.). Macdonnell also opines; 
“The cerebrals are mainly Indian products. They are rare in the Rig 
Veda where they occur medially and finally only”. (Vedic Grammar). 
Bhandarkar seems to hold the same view: “The characteristics of not 
changing dentals to cerebrals and even the dentalising of cerebrals 
would appear to be truly Aryan. It might be due to an Aryan tribe 
that remained longer in the original seat of the race and emigrated to 
India at late period and settled on the borders’*. (Philological Essays ). 

All these evidences may point to the conclusion already hinted 
that a current of pre-Vedic Aryans entered Assam either through the 
north-east gate as most of the Assamese scholars opine; or as European 
scholars like Pargiter and Rhys Daids (in his Buddhist India) think, 
a race of non-Vedic Aryans came by the foot of the Himalayas and 
being unable however to settle in central India went to extreme west 
and extreme east of India and settled there. Any way, the Kalitas 
of Assam in all probability belonged to this race of non-Vedic Aryans, 
and king Naraka possibly hailed from this race. Nagendranath Basu, 
the reputed author of Vistoa Kos, mentions that Naraka once ruled in 
Sindh and Cutch, a tradition highly afloat m those countries (Social 
History of Kamarupa), Even the Sanskrit RSmSyana (Bombay Edition, 
Kishkindhya Kando, dh. 42) refers to king Naraka as ruling in western 
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This simply shows that the Naraka tradition of east also pre¬ 
vailed in west India among this one and the same band of pre-Vedic 
Aryans or that their line settling in the west also named their ruler 
Naraka after this great Naraka of the east. 

On the authority of Macdonnell we know: “In the Rig Veda, 
*Asur* was predominantly, a designation of the gods”. So both ‘Sur 
anil ‘Asur^ had the same meaning originally. This prefix ‘a’ does not 
necessarily mean ‘non’—for example. The absence of cerebrals in A^a- 
mese are worthy of special note; for scholars like Macdonell opine: 
‘The cerebrals are entirely secondary, being a specially Indian product 
and unknown in the Indo-European period. They are probably due to 
aboriginal, especially Dravidian inffuence”. (Vcdic Grammar, 8). We 
may quote here a few instances of pre-Vedic vocabulary in Assamese 
from Medhi’s A. G. & O. A. L., pp. XXIH-XXV): Asm. Abu (grand¬ 
mother) , Lt. av-us (grand-father); Lt. avia (grandmother); Asm. Atd 
(grandfather), Gk and Lt atta (salutation used to old man equivalent 
to father), Goth, Attan (father); Asm. Uruli (thrilling sound uttered 
by women in concert on auspicious occasions), Lt. Ululo (to howl), Gk. 
Ololuzo (howl), V. Ululit (howling); Asm. Geri (shout), Gk. Gerys 
(voice) and geryo (I proclaim); Poali (the young of an animal or 
bird) Lt. Puellus, Puella (a boy, a girl), and Pullus (the young of 
an animal); Asm, Mina, Lt, Mina (ornament of gold) ad so forth. 

The same work, (A. G. & O. A. L.) gives another list of Vedic 
vocabulary in Assamese besides Vedic forms in use. A few of such 
words are: Asm. Ayati (a women having husband), V. Ayaji (woman 
having husband. Rk. 1,28,7); khSru (anklets or armlets”, Rk. V. 54.11 
etc. etc. Ann. Nirgat (s^meless) V. Nigut (enemy, non-Aryan foe: 
Rlc. IX, 97, 53-54); Asm. Palu, (caterpillar) V. Plusi (“name of some 
moxious insect in Rig Veda); Asm. Beji (a needle) V. Vesi (a needle; 
Rk. VII, 18,17); Asm. Bhem (pride, ostensation), V. Bhema (to take 
pride: Rk. 1, 11, 2); Asm. Mena (drooping homed buffalo), V. Mena 
(lit. female of an animal, either mare or cow; Rk. 1,62,7) and so forth. 

An Island of Aryan Speech: Asamiya is rightly called an island 
of Aryan speech in a sea of non-Aryan dialects; and even like the 
island it has preserved its identity apart from the sea. Indeed seeing 
the situation to which it is subjected, one could hardly expect that non- 
Aryan influence on Asamiyft should be almost nominal. It may be enough 
to say that the Tai invaders who ruled this country for six hundred 
years have not left even a handful of words in Asamiya vocabulary. 
Their river names beginning with nam, as Namdang, are few that 
have survived, far from replacing the earlier Bodo names as Dikhau 
which they called NamcSn. Also besides the few river names, the 
old Tibeto-Burman language also has contributed very little to the 
vocabulary. As regards the alleged Austro-Asiatic influence on 
Asamiya language, all that has been or can be suggested In indeed 
“nothing more than mere comparison”. And yet, compared with 
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Bengali, for instance, the stock of non>Sanskritic words is undoubtedly 
considerable. 'Hie only explanation for this fact is suggested by the 
most ancient and solid Aryan colonisation of this coimtry by the 
Mediterranean-cum-Alpine population about the third millenium B.C., 
&om the days of Naraka and Bhagadatta, shrouded in legends, down 
through the Varman kings. This race has not only defied the non- 
Aryans, at least in regard to creed and culture including language, but 
mi^t probably be responsible for laying the foundation stone of the 
complex Bihu (Bisuva) culture of Asam by their first astronomical 
contribution to India with Bi$uva (Equator) data. 

Like the speech, the AsamiyS script is a member of the Kutil 
branch of the Gupta group of the Brahml family of alphabet, along 
with her uterine sister Maithili. The so-called Bengali script, like the 
speech, neither had nor has been really different from Asamlya as 
alphabet; the earliest scripts available, like the manuscript of Kr^ 
Ktrttan may give clear evidence to this fact. This Asamiya script has 
come down from at least the Nidhanpur inscription in a regular and 
continuous process of evolution till about the nineteenth century when 
the first Bengali campaign started by Carey and others of the Srirampur 
Mission and then the Asamlya campaign started by Brown and others 
of the Baptist Mission began printing books in these languages with 
types cast in one and the same foundry, whence come the mislabelling 
of the script as Bengali While in alphabet AsamiyS and Bengali differ 
in one letter or two, in speech the gulf had been made more prcrfound 
these two couples of centuries; but all the same, it may not be impos¬ 
sible, not only for East India, but for United India to be soon under 
one common banner of an empirical language. 
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EARLY MEDIAEVAL ASAMIYA LITERATURE 

I. THE PRELIMINARY FACTS OF THE PERIOD 

Historical Summary: Kiuxvar Bhaskar Varman’s reign in the first 
half of the seventh century is quite well-founded, from as many as 
three very reliable sources, namely Yu&n ChwSng’s Travels, B&na 
Bhatta’s Har^a Carit, and Copperplate grants of old Kamarupa Kings 
including that of the Kum^ himself (Neog’s Introdxiction to Assam, 
Bombay, 1947, pp. 22-23). Valuable Chinese records mentioning 
p h^skAr as King of Eastern India (Majumdar’s History of Bengal, 
VoL i, No. V., pp. 77-85) and the fact of this King issuing a royal edict 
from his victorious Camp at Karpa Surva^, the old capital of the 
Bengal King, SAMnka, (Nidhanpur Inscription, Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. xii, No. 13) are enough to show that he had sway over the whole 
of Eastern India. While the Varman line of the old Kamarupa Kings 
ended with the Kum^a, he was succeeded by another line of twenty 
one Kings headed by S^lastambha Mlecchadhinatha. Indeed the stone 
inscription of Jayadeva, King of Nepal, who marled Hajyamati, **Bhaga- 
datta rajakulaja “and daughter of Harsadeva of this line, styles 
this Kamarupa King as “Gaudr&di Kalinga Ko^lapati” or the Supreme 
Lord of the modem provinces of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Ganjam, and 
this inscription is dated 153 years of the Tibetan era equivalent to 
784 A.C. (Indian Antiquary, VoL ix, p. 178, v. 15). This line of twenty 
one Kings which ended with Tyaga Sinha, was succeeded by the Fala 
Kin^ of Kamarupa, led by Brahmapala about the middle of the tenth 
century, and ending probably with Dharmapala in the middle of the 
twelfth century. All these three lines of Kamarupa Kings used the 
same seal of an elephant and claimed a common descent from Naraka, 
Bhagadatta and others. The earliest name of the country appears to 
be Prag]yoti$a Rom innumerable references in the Rdmdya’m and the 
Mahdhharata, while Kalidasa and the Katikd Purnna and other sources 
down to the eleventh century refer to this country both as PrSgjyoti^a 
and KSmarupa (Neog’s Introduction to Assam, pp. 9-20). The earliest 
capital known as Pragjyoti$pura, is identifiefid with the modem town 
of Gauhati and it was subsequently transferred to HSruppeswara, near 
about the modem town of Tezpur, and then to Durjaya, probably in 
the present Nowgong district, and lastly to Kamarupa Nagar, perhaps 
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Kamatapura in modern Ko^ Behar. (ibid, pp. 39-48). All the 
Kamarupa Kings down to Dharmap&la seem to have maintained, more 
or less, the prestige of Bhaskar VarmS and his great ancestors at least 
in regard to territorial agrandisement (ibid, pp. 54-60). 

Religious Background: Baqa Bhatta really styles BhSskar 
Varma^ as a stimch Saivite when he describes how Hatpsabega, 
Bhaskar^s ambassador, conveyed his message, saying ‘‘Ayamasya ca 
Sai^badarabhya saipkalpah stheyan SthanupadSravindadvayadrte 
nahamanyam namaskuryamiti”, that is, this had been Bhaskar’s firm 
resolve since his childhood that before none should he ever lower his 
head save and except the lotus feet of Siva (Har^ Carita, ch. iii, 
pp. 585-86). All the available copperplate grants of old Kamarupa 
kings from Bhaskar down to Dharmapal, actually invokes Siva as the 
main deity save the third and last copper grant of Dharmapal where 
he invokes Vi^u in place of ^iva although in this king’s own earlier 
inscriptions we find the traditional god Siva invoked. The records of 
the Prince of Travellers, Yuan Chwang, on the other hand, affirm that 
Bhaskar Varma^ “the reigning king—who was a BrShmi^i by caste 
and descendant of NSrSyana Deva" had distinct Buddhistic leanings 
in as much as he respected the Brahmai^Sramanas alike, invited and 
rendered hospitality to the Master of the Law himself. Also Kumar 
Bh&skar joined hands with Kumar Siladitya, and put Narendra Gupta, 
Sasanka, of Bengal, down, when the latter wanted to destroy the 
Buddhist monuments at Patna and Gaya by invading Magadha. 
Bhaskar’s sympathy with the Buddhist faith is still better confirmed by 
his own Nidhanpur grant where after invoking “Devam Sa^ckharam 
Priyampinakinam bha^makanairbibhu^ntam”, l^iva, he, at once, pays 
homage to Dhamma one of the Buddhist Triratnas, as “Jayati Jagadeka- 
bandhurlokadhita 3 msya sampada hetuh” (Nidhanpur Inscription, v. 3 
Epigrapkia Indiai, vol. xii, No. 13). Besides occasional references to 
Parvati in the land-grants of these ancient kings of Kamarupa, two 
great Sanskrit works of all India reputation, namely the KdUkd Purdixa 
and the Yoginl Tantra, considered to have been written in K&narupa 
itself in the tenth and fifteenth century respectively, show tremendous 
influence of Saktism and Tantricism in Asam of those days. Even 
Ahom and the M uhamm adan invaders who came to Asam about the 
thirteenth century found the earlier rulers of this land, the Kacharfe, 
the Cutiyas and the Bara Bhuyans all staunch worshippers of goddesses 
in some form or other. Then Vaisnavism. Though we find Vi^u 
directly invoked in the third copper plate grant of Dharma Pal of the 
early twelfth century, throwing off the traditional god of hundreds of 
years of the line of Naraka, namely Siva, yet there seems no doubt 
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that Vai^viam was peeping into Asam several hundred years before 
it. The second copper plate grant of king Indrai^la of the middle of 
the eleventh century contains a very interesting unwritten record on 
this point. While the inscription faithfully follows the tradition of 
invoking i^iva, scribe engravers fUl the space in the last plate with 
five symbols, namely mace, the Garuda, the lotus, the conch-shell and 
the wheel of Vi$QiU, proving that though the king professed Saivism, yet 
a good number of his people were inclined to do Vaisnavite form of 
Hinduism. Thus the Assamese society then consisted of Buddhists, 
^aivites, Saktas, Tantrics and Vai^vites. 

Linguistic Pecuuakities: Yuan Chwang’s historic statement that 
the language of Kamarupa "differs a little from that of mid-India’* 
(Beal's Records, Vol. ii, p. 195), is of course the first milestone for the 
survey of early Assamese speech. But scholars wondered where to 
test the truth of his statement as no specimen of Assamese speech of 
such an early period really existed, nor did any early grammarian assign 
any PrSkrt for Assamese. Hence in absence of any direct evidence, 
Magadhi was considered to be the parent Prakit of Assamese, as of 
Bengali, though early Assamese or even Bengali actually did not conform 
to the canons of Mfigadhl in any details. We have the annotated criti¬ 
cal edition of all the copper plate inscriptions of the old Kfimarupa 
Kings from the early seventh down to early twelfth century, and credit 
goes mainly to the scholarship of late Mahamahapfidhyaya Padmanath 
Bhattacarya's Kdmrilp iSdsanavali. The great Sanskrit scholar, in hU 
over-earnestness to present the inscriptions in ‘correct Sanskrit', made 
really an unauthorised attempt to change the texts here and there, for 
his purpose. Forhmately, however he did not fail to put in record the 
true readings of the texts in footnotes. A careful study of these original 
readings of the inscriptions reveals that there was indeed some regula¬ 
rity in these apparent irregularities and hence they cannot he dismissed 
summarily by laying all the blame at the door of the local composers 
or of the scribe-engravers. TripitakaeSrya Dr. Beul Madhav BaruS 
(3ftscellani/. The Scribe Engravers of Indrapdla*s Second copper-plate 
and Prdfcrit of Pre-AkoTn-Times. Indian Histxnrical Quarterly, Septem¬ 
ber, 1947) clearly shows the system of the so-called unsystematic or 
so-called wrong spelling, grammar and vocabulary, which really indicate 
the true nature of Ifrakritism prevalent in those days, tending to 
mark the differentiation of the speech of Kamarupa from that of mid- 
India as noted by YuSn Chwang. As regards vocabulary, in Indrapala’s 
second inscription, for example, we find “siri” (against Sanskrit "Sri”) 
as invariably found in Pali, and this is a Bodo name for *a river’, evi¬ 
denced by so many river names fo Asam as Dhan-Slri, Suvan-Siri and 
so forth. In the first copper plate of Dharmapala such common Assamese 
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names of trees as Jhari, Odiamma are found. In Bhaskar’s Nidhanpur 
inscription itself we find lots of instances lowing such peculiarities of 
Assamese grammar as shortening of long vowels e.g., “Kosiko” for ‘TCau- 
sikah”, “Chandogya” for “Chandogya” and so forth; absence of San~ 
dhi, 'e.g., “Hariadbhuta” for “Haryadbhuta”, *‘tebhyo ak?arSni” for 
“tebhyo’k^arS:^” and so on. Such instances of Prakrtism are of course 
regular indeed. Then coming to the Buddhist songs, Cayapadas and 
Dohas, we find still more striking peculiarities of Assamese spelling, 
grammar and vocabulary which could never be mere accidental, to be 
sure. So we may say we have at last found the Prakrt of Assam long 
sought for. 

II. ORIGINAL OXJTBURSTS OF POPULAR POETRY 

Folk Songs : Like all other literatures of the world, the earliest 
Asamiya literature must have been oral. It must have consisted of 
niirsery rhymes and ballads and folk>tales of nature-myths that form¬ 
ed the early religion of every primitive race. So like other peoples of 
the time, the oldest Asamiya people were “singing folk”; but the 
songs were not recorded till of late, with the result that they have suf¬ 
fered immense change, so-much-so that their identities now seem to be 
lost. 

So while we may not deny that some of the songs, ballads and folk¬ 
tales of nature-myths must have first been produced even about thou¬ 
sands of 3 rears ago we have really small means to identify them today 
and are hence unable to place them in that remote period. For being 
transmitted orally from generation to generation, they have probably 
lost their primitive forms and have by and by become modernised till 
some of them are now recorded. 

All the same we have to commit to the fact that the general out¬ 
burst of lyric and pastoral songs, the expression of popular feeling, 
began very early indeed, surely before the pre-Vaisnavite period and 
probably not later than the seventh century A.D. They do not seem 
to have been recorded till of late, certainly not before the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century; for Vaisnavite ideas still predominated, and these 
were after all secular songs. 

It has been argued: “The marriage songs of Assam and a few pas¬ 
toral ballads are the only literary productions that have come down to 
the present age. Some of the marriage songs are supposed to be as 
old as the rape of Rukmini, the daughter of Bhismaka who ruled over 
Sadiya as a contemporary of Naraka and Vapa and they have kept 
green the memory of that prehistoric event of Assam.” (Asamiyfi Sahit- 

D. 7 
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yar Caneki, Part 1. Vol. I. “A Note on Assamese Langxiage and Lite¬ 
rature”, p. lix) This seems a bit too imcritical. The quotations from Assa¬ 
mese marriage songs in tibe Caneki not only indude those about £ 4 ^^- 
R ukmini (pp. 1$.18), but they also embrace those about Kara Gaur! 
(pp. 14-15), Ram-Sita (pp. 15-16), and U^-Aniruddha (pp. 1&-19); 
and they are all equally “green” and alive with the freshness of crea¬ 
tive genius of a highly imaginative race. There appears absolutely 
nothing to differentiate the marriage songs of Ky?^-Rukmini from 
others. 

The very epithet “nam” applied to all the pastoral songs betray 
a Vai§navite influence. They are all called Dhai Nam (nursery 
rhymes), Ai, Nam (songs about the goddess), Bia NSm (marriage 
songs), Bihu Nam, Ban-Gho;^ (Forest songs), and Garakhia Nam 
(cowherd songs), and so forth. The words “Git” or “Gan” are never 
used in respect of these songs, which fact clearly shows their indirect 
affiliation to Nam-Dharma of Asam Vaisnavism emphasising the recit¬ 
ing of the name of God. The marriage songs woven about the Epic and 
Puranlc stories including those of K|^a-Rukmi^ themselves furnish 
a direct proof of Vai^avite influence, being themes culled from the 
Epics and Puranas as immensely popularised by the Vai?pava writers 
by rendering them into Assamese verse and prose. Not only this, in 
most cases, verses from the Vaip$avite writers as Sankardew are also 
sung where they suit to supplement the oral composition of the female 
singers. 

But some nursery rhymes, by their very ideas and beliefs, if not 
so definitely by their language, seem comparatively very old. A few 
of them are quoted as illustrations: 

“Siili ee, nahibi rati; 

Tore kape k§ti lagam vati. 

Sialir murare mama phul; 

Siali palegai Ratanpur”. 

‘O Vixen, come not at night; 

Shall I cut thy ears, light a light. 

'The Maruwa bud on vixen’s head; 

^ Lo, the vixen to Ratanpur fled’. 

"O phul, O phul nuphula kio ? 

Garuwe je ag khay, phulimno kio ? 

O gam, O garu, ag khao kio ? 

Garakhiai je mok narakhe, nakhamno kio? 

O garakhia, O garakhia, garu narakha kio? 

Randhaniye je bhat nidiye, gam rakhim kio ?”. 

O megh, O megh bara§un dio kio ? 

Bhekuliye je tortoray, nidimno kio ? 

O bhekuli, 0 bhekuli, tortorao kio ? 
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Bopa- kakar vrittito erimno kio”? 

‘O bud, O bud, you do not blossom; why ?’ 

‘The cow eats my leaves; blossom why should I ?’ 

‘O cow, O cow, you eat leaves; why ?’ 

‘The cowherd does not keep me; why should not I V 
‘O cowherd, O cowherd, you keep not the cow; why V 

The cook does not give me food; why should 1 ?*. 

‘O cloud, O cloud, you often rain; why ?’ 

•The frog cries; why should not I V 

‘O frog, O frog, you often cry; why V 

‘The practice of my ancestors why should leave I ?’ 

Natube Myths : Also some riddles, proverbs and folk-tales or 
nature-myths, for the reasons assigned, appear to be comparatively 
more ancient, though Vaii^avite interpretations are sometimes attach¬ 
ed to the riddles (Phakara). 

“Kathilei kathS, mathilei ghiu; 

Bhatat dia hanh kajair keni jay jiu.” 

‘Words are produced being spoken; ghee is produced being churned. 
Which way does the life-breath fly when a duck’s egg is boiled with 
rice ? 

“BurhI-Ai ai, nShili sukhar kalat; 

Sat jani nigani khirai khaichild, 

Gerelak bmchilo halat”. 

“O grand-motl«r, you did not turn up in my days of prosperity. I 
milked seven female mice and ploughed with gerela (an animal like 
young jackals).” Some proverbs too appear by their nature to be 
comparatively much older {Some Assamese Proverbs by Col. P.R.T. 
Gurdon): 

“Topani cikun pua; Katari cikun gu§; 

Jakm baonte choSli caba, dekhi kenekua”. 

‘Sleep is beautiful when enjoyed in the morning, the knife is beautiful 
when used to cut areca nuts; O, admire the beauty of girls when using 
their bamboo scoops, in catching fish”. Similarly some folk-tales or 
nature-myths by the very treatment of their themes look much older. 
{Kaka Deuta dru Ndti Lard, Burhi Air Sddhu, etc.). One such folk¬ 
lore connected with the following lines appears to be extremely ancient 
in ideas: 

“Okam sakhi marl gal, bage barat kare; 

Luit phena, mah mena, gac nipati, kapau kam”, etc. 

“The friend louse dies and for her sake the crane observes fasts, the 
Brahmaputra foams, the horns of the buffalo are drooping; trees lose 
leaves, the wild pigeon becomes blind.” 
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But this mass of oral literature in general shows a mercurial fickle¬ 
ness which baffles any attempt at demarcation in regard to time. Dates 
of their composition have an unusually Icmg range indeed extending 
upto very recent times. 

The latest collection of nursery rhymes (Putdli, 1943) contains a 
number of such lullaby and songs of different sports by children; and 
the second part contains more songs of lullaby comparatively of much 
later date, as its text may show. 

“Bapukan dhunia, dhal patar curia, murat hengulia chati: 

Batar b&taruai, rai rai sudhiche, kon br^yare nati.” 

*My little son is beautiful. He wears a loin-cloth of milk-white silk. 
He has an umbrella of vermilion colour above his head. Every passer¬ 
by on the street stops and asks what royal officer’s grandson he must 
be.* 

“Bhat khai Maine, delate uthile, p3nl khfii Maina ^we: 

Tamol khai Maina, selengi iSgile, dola kati hai pare.’* 

‘My lovely Bird rides the litter after eating food. My lovely Bird sleeps 
after drinking water. My lovely Bird feels excited and flushed by 
chewing betelnut after meal. Lo! the litter lies upset’ 

“L&i hale-j^e abeli bat^e, lapha h^e-jale pSte: 

Amare Maina, haliche-jfiUche, kali dupariar bhate.” 

"Ihe slender vegetable flutters in the afternoon breeze. ’The leaves of 
another soft vegetable flutters likewise. Our lovely Bird flutters, for 
he has no meal since the last noon.’ 

“Ga helimeli kariche Bopadewr, hale sayanare beli: 

Caku tire-bire kariche Bopadewr, loahi patite letL” 

‘My young Master feels giddiness, for it is time to sleep. Eyes of 
my yovmg Master glitter; so do come and lie on your bed.’ 

Mani Kowabar Git: Nevertheless there is a type of folk-literature 
to which an appropriate date can be assigned with some confidence. It 
is the ballads; and it is the ballads of Ma^ Kowar and Phul Kowar with 
which we are immediately concerned. We have been able to say 
this with some certainty simply because these ballads are as associated 
with Prince Mani and Prince Phul, respectively the son and grandson 
of king Sankaladib. Authorities are not unanimous on the point of 
Sankal’s time. According to Mahamed Kasim Firishta (History oj 
the Rise of the Muhammadan Power in India, Vol. I of 1908), he was 
a contemporary of Kaikoos and Keikhoosraw to whom king Kedar 
Brahman used to transmit annual tribute, king Kedar Brahman’s 
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empire, in the latter part of his reign, being usurped by 6ahkal who 
also subdued Bengal and Behar, and estabii^ed the city of Gauda, or 
Lakshnawati, which remained the capital of Bengal for two thousand 
years till the Muhammadan invasion about the thirteenth century. It 
means that ^ahkal must have flourished about the seventh century B.C. 

It is said that Sankal was at last defeated in the decisive battle at 
Ghoraghat in the Rungpur district where ^ankal displayed great power 
against the invincible army of Afrasiab led by Peerauwisa. Another 
version says that Sahkal was killed by Rustum, the Persian Hercules, 
who flourished about seventh century B.C., and this corroborates the 
above fact. But according to Maulavi Abdus Salam, (Translation from 
Riyazus Salatin, p. 56), Firdausi in his great epic, Shah-Namd, men¬ 
tions the Indian Prince Sahkal in connection with the adventures of 
Bahram Gaur, a Persian monarch of the Sassanian dynasty who reigned 
in the middle of the fourth century A.D. 

This discrepancy of about one thousand years is accounted for by 
the fact that "Afrasiab” is no proper name but a mere title like “Vikra- 
m&ditya”, and simply means *a conqueror of Persia’, and that though 
the original Afrasiab might have conquered Persia about seven cen¬ 
turies before the Christian era, the one whom 6ankal encountered 
might have been a later king of that dynasty assuming the title of 
Afrasiab. But then the fact that Lakshanawati or Gaur established 
by iSankal remained the capital of Bengal for two thoiisand years 
before the Muhammadans shifted it to Tunda in the thirteenth century 
becomes untenable. 

At any rate the ballads about Ma^ Kdwar and Ful Kdwar, even 
by the original conception with which they are hallowed must have 
taken shape sometime before 1100 A.D. And thus far one can state 
and no farther. In their present forms they contain perhaps only 
portions of the original. Even the name of Sahkaldib is sometimes 
corrupted into ‘Sahkhadew’ or ^^ahkardew’, and thi.q with interpolation 
of various words and practices of the post-twelfth century misled un¬ 
critical critics to assi gn a very later date to the composition of these 
ballads, evidently wrongly. Further explanation for intrusion of words 
and even practices of a later date may not be deemed necessary when one 
r^nembers that these ballads were not recorded till of late. Even the 
prologue to Ma^ Kdwar Git has a primitive freshness unsurpassed by 
any subsequent historical ballad in the language. 

*Mani Kdwar, the son of Sankaldib, was incessantly in the lap of some 
one or other. (When grown up) he would spend a part of ^e day in 
the litter, another part on the horseback, and still another in pla 3 ring.... 
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Not being content with playing, he had gone to bathe in the river. 
As many as ten dozen maids drew water for the Prince, yet he was not 
satisfied.... The gold chains off his hands and others off his legs, and 
the necklace off his neck, he gave them all to his personal attendant. 
Thus keeping off all his ornaments he had gone to bathe in the river.. 
From the sole-deep water he went to the neck-deep in the river, and 
yet he was not satined,,.. .The beautiful Prince gave a plunge by mak¬ 
ing the Moon and the Sun his witnesses... .He gave another plunge by 
looking to his own city....And while he was about to give another 

plunge he was kidnapped by the river-god. At this the Prince’s 

young attendant had gone to inform of it to his princess Kacan. Kacan 
cried being wild with grief and tore her hair..,, ‘O my Prince, do appear 
before me by emerging out of the water and let us go together to the 

same country.From the sole-deep to the neck-deep water in the river 

she got down; but could not find the Prince. 

Phul Kowarar Git: The ballad of Phul Kowar, rather comple¬ 
mentary, is even more exquisite, opening with the prologue: 

‘Mani Kowar, the son of Aankaladib, was drowned in water; Kacan, 
the daughter-in-law, remained a burden of responsibility to San- 
k^dib. Prince Ma^i was searched up and down the country, but was 
not found; Kacan, the daughter-in-law of Sankaladib, had conception 
six months old; and a little today, a little more to-morrow, (the middle 
part of) her body became prominent Indisposed to-day, indisposed to¬ 
morrow, and thus the womb moved: at the middle of night on Tues¬ 
day a prince was bom to Kacan. The gun of the storehouse was fired, 
the dephants cried, and king Sankaladib looked to his personal attend¬ 
ant and said....*Go and see what sounds are echoing in the deserted 
city.”... .The young attendant turned up to say ‘The gun of the store¬ 
house was fired, the elephants cried, and at the middle of night on Tues¬ 
day a grandson was born to His Majesty. Also the moment the posthu¬ 
mous prince was bom as many as seven earthquakes rolled.” And on 
hearing this he was glad at heart... .‘Go and escort there my hundred 

and twenty princesses from their palaces.Thrice did the hallelujah 

resound when the lunbilical cord of the prince was severed; and the 
grandmother (l^ankaladib’s queen) was witnessing the ceremony when 

the hundred and twenty princesses were bathing the baby.Water 

from the seven seas was brought for his bathing... .The Moon ami the 
Sun and all the gods of heaven were invoked to witness the ceremony, 
when the prince, an orphan, was named Phul Kdwar’. 

The latter part of the story relates how Phul Kowar grew up and 
made his wonderful adventure in quest of his father: 

‘The seven-storied heaven was built by piling one heaven upon 
another. The sun drives his chariot with as many as seven horses and 
illumines even the heU. Of whose womb had been bora the twin 
sisters called Day and Night ?... .and the carpenter has made a wooden 
horse that fly through the sky. The king repeatedly asks: “Who can 
ride on it ?” Prince Phul salut^ and went to ride by greeting it. ‘O king 
of birds, do rise high with one stroke of your tail and utter a shrill sound! 
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with your mouth: do know, O wooden flying horse, we share the same 
life-breath/ Prince Phul ^en rode on the wooden flying horse and 
gave a lash of the scourge; and in a moment it flew and took its path 
In the air. By giving seven roimds in the city the flying horse flew 
away to a distance of six months. Phul K5war leaves his father’s coun¬ 
try on the wooden flying horse: it flies like the lightning, and not to 
speak of men even the gods could not follow its sight But who can 
change what is predestined by God ? So Phul Kowar looked back to 
ascertain how far he had come. That moment he met the curse of his 
preceptor (whom he disobeyed by looking back) and one wing of the 
horse suddenly broke; and the wooden flying horse fell down upon a 
flower garden lying fallow and barren for twelve years, all plants and 
roots withering. 

A Flower Epic : So we come to the most exquisite portion of the 
ballad describing the happenings of Phul Kowar in the garden almost 
as Spring personified in Western mythology. 

‘After falling in the garden of the MSlini. Phul K5war gave a 
push with his toes; and Seuti, M^ti, Tagar, Gutimali and all other 
flower plants began to have roots. After leaving the wooden flying 
horse when Phul KSwar played on the conch with his mouth, Seuti, 
Malatl and all other flower plants began to have shoots; and then Seuti 
MAlatl and other flower pl^ts began to have branches. After falling 
in the garden of the M4Mi, Phul KSwar stretched his hands on four 
sides; and Seuti, M^tt and all other flower plants began to have leaves. 
After leaving the wooden flying horse. Phul Kdwar tluew stones on four 
sides; and Seuti, Malati and all other flower plants began to bud. After 
falling in the garden of the Malini, Phul Kowar smiled gently; and 
Seuti, Malatl and all other flower plants began to have petals. After leav¬ 
ing the wooden flying horse Phul K6war threw lances on four sides; and 
Seuti and MSlatl and all other plants began to have flowers. Phul K5- 
war was enjoying in the garden by counting flowers, this and that; and 
the passers-by .had a pleasant surprise to see the flowers glittering. One 
would say ‘O M^ini/ and the other would say, ‘O Malini, what must be 
your luck ? Hie garden that was lying so barren for these long twelve 
years is now shedding such lustre!’ 

To be brief, like the Premature Spring described in the Kumara 
Sambhava of Kdlidasa this'event created quite a pleasing sensation all 
through the neighbourhood, and when the Malini came to her garden, 
she could not believe her eyes. She looked all around the garden and 
was engrossed in pleasant surprise. When she saw Phul Kowar she 
could not ascertain whether he was a man or god; and so she knelt down 
before him being overwhelmed with gratitude. Phul Kowar plainly 
told the woman that he was no god, but the grandson of king Sankala- 
dib. 


On being interrogated whosoever she might be, she introduced 
herself as the female gardener, Dijai by name, whose main business 
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was to supply flowers to Pastula, the princess of the city. Phul Kowar 
then asked her to give him some food as he had none for those long 
seven days. The Milini hesitated to take him to her house for its 
wretched state, hut the Prince encouraged her saying that he would 
not mind it and that she would perhaps prosper forthwith by the act 
of such hospitality. And so she agreed. 

To her great emharrasment, die MalinI lost her house, for she saw 
a beautiful building with materials of gold and silver and other pre¬ 
cious stones on where her cottage stood. The prince helped her to 
identify her house where he was served witii the best of food keeping 
with the dignity of the new building. Not only so, she felt within her 
tihat Phul K6war would he the fittest bridegroom for her princess, 
PastulS. However, by a mutual agreanent, Phul Kowar sent PastulS 
a garland woven with his own hands without the help of any string 
through the MSlini in the strictest secrecy. And it was no average 
garland of course. ‘He stringed in flowers, wrote in flowers and sent 
his message in flowers.* This worked wonders compelling Pastula to 
invite Phul KSwar to her abode in secret 

‘Be a god and hold me with thy charm; 

Be a man and hold me with thy arm*. 

Thus the story ends in love-intrigue, the last part resembling the love- 
affairs between Usa and Aniruddha of Puranic fame. Phul Kflwar 
was caught in the harem of Pastula ‘after their affairs came to an 
advanced stage, and was subsequently released at the entreaties of 
Pastula. 

A Universal Vein: The whole range of Asamiya folk-litera¬ 
ture including folk-tales and proverbs mainly betrays the habits and 
manners of an agricultural people, and bears the stamp of such a civili¬ 
zation. The Asamiya folk-literature also reveals the social history of 
a very honest and simple folk which the people had been; but this may 
perhaps be said of folk literature in general having a universal vein. 
One pastoral Asamiya song s&ys: ‘Yonder the solitary star in front of 
Sister Moon; and my mother gave me in marriage to a dwarfish bride¬ 
groom. ‘Well, you dwarf, call me not names, for I shall leave for my 
mother’s house washing my feet. My mother will say, ‘Lo, my daughter 
comes; and I must cook a good meal.’ My fattier will say, ‘Here my 
child comes; and I must kill a duck for her.’ My brother will say, ‘Lo, 
my sister comes; and I must get one whole bunch of good areca-nuts.* 
And my brother’s wife will say, ‘Alas, my husband’s sister comes, and 
let me break the cover of the boiling pot on her head.* I am getting 
with me the best cloth off the loom for my father, soda for my mother; 
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one silken belt for my brother and broomstick for bis wife.* Curiously 
enough, one popular pastoral song of England and Scotland seems quite 
attuned to it. The English pastoral song runs as follows: 

‘O what will you give to your father dear ?’ 

‘The silver shode steed that brought me here*, 

'What will you leave to your mother dear’ ? 

‘My velvet pall and my sUken gear*. 

*What will you leave to your sister Anne* ? 

‘My silken scarf and my gowden fan*. 

'What will you leave to sister Grace* ? 

'My bloddy cloths to wash and dress’. 

‘What will you leave to your brother John* ? 

‘The gallows-tree to hang him on*. 

‘What will you leave to your brother John’s wife* ? 

‘The wilderness to end her life*. 

(Blrst quoted in Neog’s Preface to Jana Gdbkarur Git, 1925). 

in. BUDDHIST SONGS AND BUDDHISTIC POETRY 

Cahyas OB Dohas : Suniti Kumar Chatterji rightly observes in 
his Introduction to A History of Maithili Literature, “The fact that Caryor 
padas have been claimed for Old Assamese, Old Oriya, Old Maithili (and 
Old Magahi) as much as for Old Bengali, only demonstrates the close 
kinship of these languages to one another” (p. x). One can hardly 
exaggerate the necessity of “a faithful edition” of the Dohas “not con¬ 
taminated by the copyist or the editor” (p. 116); but a sincere collabo¬ 
ration of Bengali, Maithili, Oriya and Assamese scholars seems no less 
requisite for the purpose. Dr. Mishra opines that “these twenty-two or 
twenty-three Carya Siddhas lived during the reigns of Dharmapala 
(796-806 or according to others c. 633), Devapala (809-849) and Mahi- 
pala (974-1026)** and tries to locate their birth-places. For instance, 
he says that Saraha “was bom at Rajni in the Pracyadesa** (p. 113 ff), 
after Hahula Sankftyayana and Tibetan works like Pag-Som-Zon-Zan, 
Taranath’s Geschieste (c. 1500 A.D.) and the History of the 84 Siddhas 
published in German by Arthur Gnmwedel.” Also Dr. Giuseppe 
Tucci, on the authority of the Tibetan works Grub to'b and bfca’babs 
hdun, refers to one Siddha Minanatha, a fisherman ftrom K^arupa. 
Taranath as well mentions this Siddha Minanatha, as a fisherman in this 
Eastern Country and the two beautiful couplets attributed to Mina- 
nath and grafted into the Sanskrit commentary of Carya 21 are quoted. 
There is still a place called Rajni or Rani in the vicinity of Gauhati in 
this Eastern Country (PrScya de^) of Kamarupa to which Saraha 
belongs by the local tradition. So also about Lui Pa and his disciple 
DSrikapa- 
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The reign of the Pala Kings of Kamarupa began in the eleventh 
century said some of them seem to be somehow connected with some 
of the Siddhas. KahnupSda Ki^carya, the poet of as many as 13 
caryas, and reputed to be the seventeenth in order of the 84 Siddhas, 
acknowledges himself in his Carya 36 to be a disciple of Jalandharipada 
fiViflg Hadipa who had another disciple in Gopicandra connected with 
old Kamarupa Kings Dharma Pala and Durlabh at least by strong tradi¬ 
tion. Any way, there is much to show that mediaeval Assam was a hot 
bed of Vajra Yana monks right upto the hey-day of Sankardew’s fame. 

However there is little in these things to be emphasised and stiH 
less to be dogmatised. What is important is the fact ttiat wherever they 
might have hailed from, they came to live in Magadha where they wrote 
their songs, and the most important is the text of the songs themselves. 
Allegations are made against corruptions of the text brought about ^y 
the Nepalese and Maithili scribes” and “Bengali editors” giving a “a 
Bengali garb”; but the Asamiyas are certainly no party to all this. But 
alteration of a word or two in many lines of the Caryas can easily make 
them read like Assamese and make themselves intelligible to any Assa¬ 
mese-knowing reader. Mishra shows the Maithili affinities in the car¬ 
yas, and some of these affinities are also common to Asamiya, ancient 
Asam having long been contiguous and sometimes bordering on a por¬ 
tion of Mithila at the Kosi river in the Pumea district as is seen from 
the famous copper-plate inscription of Bbaskar Varman (verses 26-28). 

Language op the Dohas : Some of the peculiarities of AsimiyS 
grammar noticed in the Caryas may be noted. Lack and looseness in 
Sandhis are seen in Asamiya even from the oldest Sanskrit inscriptions 
of at least early sevendi century down to the present day; and such 
words as “nacchainte” in Carya 42 hear witness to this fact. One of the 
honorific signs of plural number in Asamiya is “sakal” (as in Guru- 
sakal). and it is often used as “saala samabiaa” in carya 1, “mandala 
saala” in caryo 16. One of the common feminine Asamiya suffix is “ni”, 
and is used in such words as “Mnjidini” in carya 3. The only Asamiya 
nominative case-ending for words ending in consonants Is e, and it is 
used exactly as in “Kumbhire KbSa” and “core nila” both in carya 2. 
The nominative sign in Asamiya is always dropped wifii intransitive 
verbs in general as in “Kaa taruvara panca vi dila” in carya 1. Tlie 
accusative sign in AsamiyS is Tea’, and it is used as in “Tbakuraka 
parinivita” in Carya 12. This accu.sative sign is dropped in “gauna 
bhave” in “bSkhorha morhiu” and “bandhana torhiu” carya 9. The 
instrumental .sign in AsamIvS is sometimes “e” as in “Kuthare chijaa” 
in Carj/a 4.5 and “joiniingale raani pohaa” in canja 19. TTie AsamiyS 
genitive ‘ra* is used as in “harinar khur” and “haripir nil^” hoi in 
raryo 6. The AsamiyS locative “ta” is used in a large number of 
word-s as in “duSrat” in cania 3, “mangat” in carya 8, “batat in carya 8 
and 14, “dombit” in 18, “talat”, “harhit” in carya 33, “gaanat” in carya 
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34, and 50. Old Assamese and even modem Asamlya in poeti'y uses e in 
locative as in Sanskrit 

While both id and i are found in incomplete verbs in old Asamlya, 
modem Asamlya gives predominance only to the latter which is used 
profusely as in “erni” in carya 1, “kari” in 3,38, “cumbi” in 4, “meli” in 6, 
“dekhi” in 7, “carhi” in 10, “uthi” in 21, “raci” in 22, “dhmni” in 26, 
“i£u’* in 36, 138, 47 ‘Hutl” in 37. The negative sign in Asamlya as 
opposed to Bengali, is always put before the verb as is abimdantly found 
in “najai” “in caryas 2, 4, 14, 20, 22, 29, “najivami” in 4, “nacharaan” 
“nadei^” in 16, 42, “napabiai*’ in 26, “nighina” in 10. 

It is curiously interesting to note that non-Tatsama words rare even 
in the so popular Vai$^vite Asamiya literature occur so nicely in these 
Caryas agreeing exactly, or more or less, with modem Assamese phono¬ 
logy, morphology, and in every day use. To mention a few of such 
non-Tatsama, words at random from the Caryas, with their Asa¬ 
miya equivalents and meanings in brackets; c. 1. “eri” (Asm. eri, leav¬ 
ing) ; “dial” (Asm. dal, a brancn); c. 2. “tentali” (Asm. tentali, tamarind), 
“core” (Asm. cor, a thief); “rAti” (Asm. rSti, night); ‘hAhuri” (Asm. 
boari, a daughter-in-law), “samairha” (Asm. somaila, entered); c. 3. 
“thira kari” (Asm. thira kari, having decided); “duarat” at the door), 
“saru” (Asm. saru, small); c. 4. “sAsu” (Asm. sahu, a mother-in-law), 
“tai” (Asm, tai, thou; c. 5. “Nai” (Asm. nai, a river), “thau (Asm. 
thai, space), “sahkama” (Asm. sAhko, a bridge), “pati” (Asm. pati, 
a sheet) c. 6. “meli” (Asm. meli, spreading), “berhila” (Asm. berblla, 
has surrounded), “hSka” (Asm. baka, forbidding), “hiaripa” .(Asm. 
harina, a male deer), ‘harim” (Asm. harlni, a female deer), “chupai” 
(Asm. chuwai, touches), (Asm. pani, water), “KhurA” (Asm. 

^urA, a hoof), c. 7. “bat” (Asm. bat, a path), “del^” (Asm. dekhi, 
having seen), “gai” (Asm. gai, having gone), “Napasai” (Asm. napasai, 
does not enter); c. 8. “batat” (Asm, batat, on the way), “mili mill” (Asm. 
mill mili, by uniting); c. 9. “balaga” (Asm. balega, separate), c. 10. 
“choi choi” (Asm. choi choi, by touching), “nighigia” (Asm. nighioa, 
hate not), “paduma” (Asm. paduma, a lotus), “pa^uri”, (Asm. 
pukhuri, a tank), “cari” (cari, riding), “baparhi” (Bapari, a pitiful 
woman), nawe” (nawe, by boat), “molAn” (molAn, a stick of ^tus); 
c. 11. “sAsu” (sasu, a mother-in-law), “nanada” (nanada, a sister-in-law); 
c. 12. “gunia” (gu^a, counting); c. 14. “nai” (n5o, a boat), “burhili” 
(burhila, have drowned), “batat, (batat on the way), “sincahu pani” 
(sincahu pani, throw away the water), “nalai” (nalai, does not take), 
“kule, kule bulai” (Kule, kule bulai, walks by the shore); c. 15. “uju 
bat” (uju bat”, easy way), “anabat’.’ (anabat, wrong way), “sijhai” 
(sijai, is fulfilled); c. 16. “gajai” (gajai, thunders), “mai” (mai, myself); 
“lAu” (lAu, a gourd), “hai” (bai, is); c. 18. “mai” (mai, myself), “tai” 
(tai, thyself), “bolai” (bolai, says), “namelai” (namelai, stretches not), 
“Agali” (Agali, front part), “cinali” (cinali, introduced); c. 19. “pohrea” 
(pohai, dawns); c. 20. “kahana najai” (kahana najai, indescribable), 
“bapurha” (bapura, a pitiful man); c. 21. “tutaa” (tutai, diminishes), 
“umcal pamcal” (ucal pacal, excitedness); c. 22. “raci^raci” (raci rad, 
by composing), “najanahoo” (najanoho, know not), “dhuni dhuni” 
(dhuni dhiini, scutching), ‘‘napabiai” (napabiai, won’t get), “bahal” 
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(bahal, broad), "balaga” (belega, separate), “napaisai” (napasai, enters 
not); c. 27. “adha rati” (adha rati, midnight); “mai” (mai, myself); 
c. 28. “ghariip" (gharani, wife), “rati pahaii” trati puai, dawns); c. 29. 
“nahai" (nahai, is not), “najai” (najai, goes not), “patiai’^ (patiai, 
believes), “baknaiii*' (bakhani, explains), “uha” (uha, due), “bhani*' 
(bhani, saying), “mai” (mai, myself), c. 31. “tali poisaa” (t^ paisai, 
reaches bottom), “ghina” (ghina, hatred), c. 32. “uju” (uju, easy), 
“dapan'^ (dapon, mii-ror), “knal” (khal, a ditch); c. 44. “talat mor ghar” 
(talat mor gnar, at rock my house;, “harhit bhat nahi” (harhit bhat nai, 
no boiled rice in the cooking pot), “bengasa sapa barhila” (bengese sapa 
barhila, the frog extended to a snake), “benta” (benta, a hole), “samaa” 
(somai, enters), “balad” (baled, a bull), “banjhi” (bahji, barren female), 
“budhi” (budhi, plan), “cor” (cor, a thief), “‘niti niti" (nite nite, every 
day), “sida” (sial, a jackal), “jujhaa” (jujhe, figlits) c. 35. “etakal” 
(etakal, so much time), “achilo" (Achilo, I had been), “mai bujhila” 
(mai bujhilo, I undei-stood); c. 37. “tuU” ((uti, diminishing), “achile” 
(achile, had been); c. 38, “cita thira kaii” (cita thira kari, settling the 
mind), “tanaa guna” (taiia gune, pull by the rope), “kulalai khar sohte 
ujaa” (Kulalai kliar sote ujai, goes up with quick current to the 
shore); “samaa” (samm, enters); c. 39. “tai” (tai, thou); “mai” (mai, 
myself); “gohali” (gohali, cowsh^), “ekele” (^ale, alone), “nasamaa” 
(nosomai, does not enter); c. 41. “s^pa dekhi” (sapa dekhi, snake see- 
ing), “tutai” (tu^ai, diminishes), “dapan” (dapan, a mirror); c. 42. 
‘‘so?ai” (so^, sucks up), “nadekhai” (nedekhai, does not see); c. 43. 
“samaa” (somai, enters); c. 45. “bahal pat” (l^al pat, broad leaf), 
“kuthare chiju” (kutbSre chidai, severs with an axe), “barhai” (barhai, 
increases), “pani” (pani, water); “cheva” (cheva, sever), “najanai” 
(najanai, knows not), “dal” (dal, a branch); c. 46. “tutai” (tutai, dimi¬ 
nishes), “nau” (nau, not yet), “nahoi” (nahai, is not); c. 47. “miali” 
(mihali, mixed), “lai” (lai, taking), “pSni" (pSni, water); c. 49 “khale” 
(khSle, by the ditch), “kurhi” (kurhi, robbing), “aji” (aji, today), 
“mor” (mor, mine); c. 50. "cancali” (cancali, a bamboo bier), “kandai 
saguna sifili” (kandai saguna siali, weep vultures and jackals), “daba- 
dihe” (dahadihe, in ten directions). 

Timb op the Singing Siddhas: In his Hindi work, Purdtatiwa 
NivaTidhdvali 1937, Rahul Sankrityayana gives a complete list (pp. 148- 
154) of the names, castes, countries and the then reigning kings,; of the 
famous 84 Siddhas of the Buddhist faith. It is likely that all these 
assignments in regard to the respective countries of the Siddhas may 
Siddhki kabitaki bhSsha athmi se barahmi satSbdiki bhasha hyay”, 
be open to question in the light of further research. Rahul writes “In 
(P.T.N., p. 165). We may take this period roughly from 700 to 1100 A.D. 
According to Rahul, Saraha is the first of these singing Siddhas— 
“Churasi Siddhme pratham purush Sar^ hi hyay” (Ibid, p. 155). His 
other names are given as Saraha Pa, Rahul Bhadra or Saroja Vajra. 
He is described as a Brahman of Nalanda flourishing in the reign of 
Dharma Pal (769-809). Rahul further writes:—“Purva disme Rajni 
Nagarme Brahman Vaipsame inka janma huatha.Nalandame 
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ketna varshatah vas kia... .Savarpad in-ka pradharv sishya tha. Kai 

Tantrik Nagarjun bhi is-ka sishya tha.Tanjur granthme m-ka 

vatxis granth-ka anubad milta hyay. Sav Vajra Yan”_ {Ihid., 

pp. 167-68). Kabul says that he hailed from an Eastern country named 
Kajni which was then under its king Candanapala. Kajni or Rani, 
sixteen miles to tlie south west of the town of Gauhati in Asam has 
already been referred to. Right down to the nineteenth century, it 
was well known as a feudatory to the kingdom of Kamarupa imder 
king Ratnap^. 

Saraha Pa is said to have been bom of a witch by a Brahmin 
husband, and to have attracted king Ratnapala and his Bra hmin minis¬ 
ters to Buddhism by his magic powers. According also to Pag-Som- 
Zon-Zan, the illustrious Tibetan work, Ratnapala was converted to 
Buddhist tenets of Vajiayana by Saraha. Further, on the authority of 
Grunwedel, the translator of the Tibetan works, Ratnapal’s grandson 
Indrapala became a disciple of Luipada, and wrote many works on the 
worship of Kalcakra, Cakrasambar, Vajrayogini, Kankalini and other 
gods, and assumed the Vajrayana name Darikapa. Padma Vajra and 
Rahulabhadra are suggested by Haiaprasad to have been the other 
names of Saralia, and such works as Doh^osha Giti, Dohakosha Chayye 
Giti, Dohakosha Upadesha Giti etc are attributed to him. 

Luipada has been mentioned by the late Mahamohoi}adhyaya as 
the first Siddhacaryya on the authority of Carya-cayyavinascaya has 
has been put down also as the first of the thirty-three poets introduced 
by him. The four Buddhist works Vajra-Sattwa Sadhana, Buddhodaya, 
Sribhaga, Dabhisamaya and Abhisamayavibhanga are ascribed to him. 
What the Hiny^ sect of Buddhists would call Abhidhamma, is styled 
as Abhisamaya by the adherents of the Mabayan sect, both the terms 
me aning ‘philosophy’. Matsyantrada is said to have been another name 
of Lui, and his time has been ascertained to be about the tenth century 
from the fact that his last work, Abhisamayavibhanga is said to have 
been encouraged by one DIpankara Srijnan who moved to Tibet in his 
fifty-eighth year in 1038 from Vikram^ Bihar. His disciples became 
Sidhacaryyas in succession, Tistipada being one of them and belonging 
to bis own family and also composing Buddhist songs. But according 
to Puna Tattwa NivandhavaXi already quoted, Saraha is the first of the 
84 Siddhacaryyas. Any way, like Saraha, Lui Pa, said to be a Kayastha 
in the country of Magadha, was also a contemporary of the then reign¬ 
ing king Dbanna Pal and really heads the list of the Siddhas (P.T.N., 
p. 148). Rahul also states that two of the disciples of Lui Pa were Darik 
Pa and Dengi Pa who were respectively the king and the minister of 
Orissa in the Purva Asrama. But Grunwedel, on the authority of 
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Tibetan works, states that Darik Pa was no other than the Kamarupa 
king, Indrap^a. According to Rahul too, there are as many as seven 
works by Lui Pa in the collection of Tanjur, and the five that are in 
an old language are Abhisamya Vibhanga, Tattwa Svabhava Dohlikosha, 
Buddhodaya, Bhagavadabhisamaya, and Luipada Gitika. 

The famous Tibetan work Grub-O-Tub introduced Lui as the son 
of a fisherman from the country of Kamarupa or Asam. And in another 
Tibetan Buddhist work P6g-Som-Zon~Zan, Lui is mentioned to 
have been an ordinary officer under king Indrabhuti (Indrapal?) of 
the country of Oddian. This country of Oddian or Ojjai or liojai is 
now located in Nagao, Asam. Lui*s early name had been Samanta 
Sobha and was initiated to Buddhist Tantricism by a Siddha named 
Savari Pad. Lui soon came to wield immense influence in the Buddhist 
world at Tibet and became the founder of the Buddha Sahajia Dharma. 
He became well known as Luipada (Lohityapada?) perhaps, because 
he happened to hail from the country through which the Lauhitya 
(Brahmaputra) Rows. 

Minanatk is mentioned as another Buddhist writer and Macchagh- 
nanath, Matsyendranath, etc. are said to be amongst his other names. 
Haraprasad notes that Minanath is still worshipped by the Buddhists 
of Nepal as an incarnation of Avalokiteswara. But he enlightens us no 
further. Dr. G. Tucci, on the authority of some Tibetan manuscripts, 
states that Minanath was a fisherman flourishing in the old country of 
Kamarupa. The colophons of the three Buddhist works Kaula^nano/- 
Nimay, Akulavira Tantra and Kdmdkhyd Guhya Siddhi variously name 
their author as Macchindrapala, Matsyendranatha, Matsyaghna, Mina- 
pSda and M ina n^ t-hfl - It has now been almost fully established that they 
refer to one and the same person who hailed originally from Candra- 
dvnpa, now located in Bakharganj situated on the seacoast, but his activi¬ 
ties were mainly confined to Kamarupa. The colophon to the concluding 
chapter of the great work, Akula Vira Tantra, clearly states that the 
work was compiled in Kamarupa where he is said lo have acquired 
mystic powers by the grace of the Yoginis of the place. 

^'Iti Macchindrapadabatarite Kamarupa sthane, 

Yogini prasadat labdham akulaviram samgptam.” 

The Kaula Jndna Nimay mentions Kamakhya as the first and 
Oddian as a great pitha (8/20-21). “Prathamam Kthamutpannam 
Kamakhya nama subrae; Oddiana mahapithamupapithasamanvitam.’* 
And this work seems to ^ve had a tremendous popularity throughout 
Kamarupa. (Ibid 22/10-12). “Kamarupe imam ^stram Yogininam grihe 
grihe; Candradvipam mahasastram avatixnam sulochane.” 
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Koula Jnana Nirr^y itself shows that the author was a Kaivartta 
hailing originally from Candradvipa but floiirishing in Kamarupa in 
later life. In the course of conversation with Parvati, 6iva is said as 
declaring: “Aham sadhibaro Devi, aham Bireswar priye (27/11)”; 
‘^Jadabataritam jnanam Kimarupi tvaya maya (27/21)”; “Abyaktena 
tu rupena candradvipe aham priye,” (27/22). Finally in reply to Par- 
vati’s querry: “Kimarthaqi Candradvipantu Ahancaiba gatah pra- 
bho” (27/22). Siva gives an explanation: “Jnanatejena sang- 
bhuto durjaya stridasairapi; Brahmatvam hi tada tyaktam chit- 
tabi khibaratmakam.” (27/34). “Brahmanosi mahapupye kaivarttat- 
vam mayg kritah; Matsyabhi ghatinairvinra Matsyaghenometi visrutah; 
Kaibaarttatvam kpatm jasmfit kaibartto Vipranayakaa” (23/37). 

RShul describes Mina Pa as a fisherman from Kamarupa and calls 
him the forty-sixth disciple of Jalandhar Pa. He calls Mina Pa the 
father of Machchendra PS, (P.T.W., p. 148) who in turn said to be the 
religious preceptor of Goraksapa while from other sources we have held 
the latter to be another name of Mina Pa. There are even others who 
opine thai Matsyaghna was another name of Lui Pa, and that Lui Pa, 
and not Mina Pa, was the author of the Kaula Jnana Nirfjuiy. Pandit 
Rahul says of h^a Pa: “Kamarup Asam de^e machuSka kulme 
janma hua thS. In-bi-ke putra Mocchendra the jinka si$ya Gorak^a 
nath whe. Pahile Lauhitya nadime macli mSrte the Swar dhy£n m£rgme 
calte the. Piche Carpati Pake sisya whe the. In-ka ek grantha Tanjurme 
milta he jinka nam hway ‘Vahyantara-Vodhi-chitta-Vandhopades’ jokki 
purani Asami ba Magahi-me tha.” 

Mm Haraprasad gives specimen of only a few songs composed by 
Mlnanath. One of his songs also quoted by Rahul, runs thus: 

**Kahanti Guru paramSrthar bat; 

Karma kuranga samadhika pat. 

Kamala vikasila kahila na jamara: 

Kamala madhu piwibi dhoke na bhamarfi.” 

“The Guru mentions the way to religion (ParamSrtha).The 

lotus blossoms, but they cannot say... .The black bees drink the honey 
of the lotus.” Here also we find such Assamese words as “bat” (path) 
“bhamara” (Sans, and Ben. Bhramar, black-bees) etc. 

Historical Connexions: It is interesting to note in this con¬ 
nexion that the famous ballads of Goraksa Vijay, GopTcandra, Mfinik- 
candra and Mainamatl, prevalent in old Kamarupa. in the districts now 
inrhided in North Bengal, and mainlv in the Rungpur district, are origi¬ 
nally based on the history of Mlnanath, who in an undeveloped stage of 
his spiritual progress,.fell into the snares of women in Kadali, now identi¬ 
fied with the Kandali Mouza in the district of NagSo, Asam. His great 
disciple GoroksanSth then came to his rescue, and by the way initiated 
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Mainaximti, widowed wife of king Ma^ik Candra, whose kingdom is 
now identified with Kamatapur to the east of the Karatoya, and who 
died leaving his son Gopicandra, a minor. Mainamati’s elder sister, 
VanamSla, was the queen of Dharmapal who came to the throne of 
Kamarupa in about 1100 and wanted to annex Kamatapur to his own 
kingdom. It resulted in a fierce battle between his army and that of 
Queen Mainamat! on the banks of the Tista, and Dharmapala being utter¬ 
ly defeated turned to be a mendicant (Ratneswar Mahanta’s article 
Mmawal^ in 'Jowld). 

The Tibetan work Pag-Som-Zon^Zan of Sumpakhan Pa mentions 
that Siddha H3di Pa (Balapada) was buried alive by king Gopicandra, 
and was restored to life by his disciple KSnpa (Kr^^caryya), after 
twelve years, who prevailed on Gopicandra to become a mendicant, on 
his way to Kadali. This kingdom is described as Nari Rajya, and was 
connected with the Kingdom of Jayantia, the people of which still retain 
the matriarchal system like the Khasis of the adjacent hills. All the 
places as Dabaka, Lankapuri, Oddian, Patan, Bakultola and Vijaynagar 
have now been fully identified near about the historic kingdom of 
Kadali in the district of Nag3o, Asam. 

Vajrayan Disciples: Like Siddhac5r3rya Tistipad, Kilapad is known 
to be another disciple and descendant of the family of Lui and may 
therefore be safely regarded as another K§marupl poet. The work Dohfi- 
wrjja Gitika Dr^i is attributed to him. Kanpa (Kr^nacarya, Kr,?pa- 
vajra, Krmapad or Kanupad) of whom also we have mentioned before, 
in passing, was connected with Kamarupa. His two works are Kahnu- 
pad-Gttika and Doh&kos. One of his songs is of such a purport: 

“The Agama (Tantras) and other books, as also the garlands in 
names of gods, are only trivial. Where the physical and vocal ele¬ 
ments and even the mind cannot penetrate, how can you expect them to 
explain to you the Sahaj path. The preceptor is like his disciple; how 
ran he bring home to you the things that are beyond the vocal path ? 
He who speaks about it simply moves the ot^an (of speech). The pre¬ 
ceptor simply under.stflnd.s that his disciple is deaf. Kahnu says the gem 
of Jina should be understood as the deaf explaining to the dumb.” 

We are told that there are** yet a large number of Buddhist writers 
of Kamarupa as Ananga Vajra, the renowned scholar of TSntric Bud¬ 
dhism and author of several works as Prajno Paya Vinicharifd Siddhi 
and the Hevajra Tantra; and also Sahaj Yogini Cinta, a female disciple 
of Darik Pa (identified with king Indrapal of Kamarupa) and author 
of the well-known work Vyokta Bhahdnugatd Tattiod. Siddha Tara- 
nath, the Tibetan author, mentions Ananga Vajra as the son of king 
Gopala of Eastern India, and we know that he was the son of king 
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Indrap&la who was succeeded by him about 1050. There was of course 
another king Gopala the founder of the Pala dynasty of Bengal of the 
eighth century; but it is now an established fact that the Vajrayana 
siddhas never flourished earlier than the tenth or eleventh century, and 
thus the claim of the latter is easily refuted. 

Savarpad (or Sakariswar) is the audior of the Buddhist work Vajra- 
yogint-Sodhan. According to Pandit Rahul, Savorpad was a disciple 
of Saraha “Sauarpod iruka pradhan sishya thS” {P.T.N., p. 188). Mm. 
Haraprasad, in introducing this writer, describes that Indrabhuti, a king 
of Orissa, preached this form of worship of Vajra Yoginis and his daugh¬ 
ter Laukiswati lent him a helping hand in the matter. But Indrabhuti 
might perhaps be no other than king Indrapala of Kamarupa. Three 
other works Makamtidra Vajra dti, Citta Guhua Gamhktrdrtha and 
Sunyatd are ascribed to him. Pundit Rahul states that one work 
known as Tattwashtaka Dr^ by Indrabhuti PA is included in the Tan- 
jur collection. 

Nagarjuna akd others: Another Buddhist teacher, NAgSrju^, 
is known to have belonged to Kamarupa, where he is still remembered 
and spoken of, specially for an Ayurvedic medicine associated widi his 
name, if not for his Buddhist learning. Haraprasad Sastri would place 
him in the second century A.D. or even one century earlier quoting the 
authority of Alberuni, and saying that there were perhaps more than 
one NagArjuna; and in the dense forest about the Chandragarh hills 
of Nepal there yet exists a cave renowned as Nagarjuna Guha. But 
Pundit Rahul calls him a disciple of Saraha—"Kai TAntric NagArjun bhi- 
in-kA si^ya tha.” (P.TJV. p. 168). As such NagSrjuna, the Buddhist Tan- 
tric, could never belong to such an early period as second century A.D. 

One song by Dhen-dhena Pa (B.G.O.D., p. 51) runs as: 

“Talat mor ghar nahi parave^: 

Harhit bhAt nahi niti avesi. 

Venga Saipsar barhil jao. 

Duhila dudhu ki vente samAya. 

Balada biaela gavia bajhe; 

Pita duhie etinA Sajhe. 

Jano budhi go dhani budhl. 

Jo go chaurasoi sidhL 

Nite nite shiAla shiha shama jujhaa. 

Dhendhena paera gita virale bujhaa.” 

What may strike one most, in this particular song, for example, is its 
resemblance wih Assamese. Besides the morphological affinities as the 
ablative -ta- e.g. talat, harhit etc. and Assamese vocabulary ‘mor ghar* 
(my house), ‘Hal’ (Sans. SrigAl, jackal), ‘samai* (enters) etc., exclud¬ 
ing die common words ‘balad’ (bullock) and ‘bhAf (boiled rice), the 

P. 9 
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phonological import involved in the spellings of “fSmai”, “sial”, “§iha” 
etc., is remarkable. Besides proving the opposite of I\^gadhi 
iniluonce which has only s for s. $ and s, its xising of $ for (§; ^ and 
8 shows that Assamese peculiarity in pronunciation about which Suniti- 
kumar Cbatterji says: “It seems that certain forms of O.I.A., the X 
sound was the actiuUly one employed for ‘sh’ being the nearest MJ.A. 
approximation to the traditional X... .The change of initial, intervocal 
and final s to the guttural spirant (X) in Assamese is something remark¬ 
able and is x>aralleled by what we see in Sinhalese and Kashmiri.... 
This is also noticeable in Iranian, Hellenic and Cdtic.” (O.D.BI/.). 

The other song (B.G.O.D., p. 73) is by Bhusuka Pa, who accord¬ 
ing to Pundit Rahul, is a Rajkmnar from Nalanda (P.TJV., pp. 148-54): 

Baja naba p&rht pauS khale bahiU4 

Ada abangile klesa lurhiu. 

Aji Bhusu Banglili bhaili. 

Nia gharini chandali leli. 

Dahi jo pancha dhata nai dibi samjna natha. 

Na janami chia Icahin gai paitha. 

Sona tarua mor kimpi na thakiu. 

Nio paribare maha suhe thSkiu. 

Chaukorbi bhandara mor laia sesa; 

Jivante maile n^i visesha.*’ 

Here besides such Assamese forms of words as aji (today), gharini 
(wife), mor (mine), lai (taking), and such negative prefixes as in 
*natha)du’, the phonology of the words Bengali, Abang^, is very strik¬ 
ing, viz., the Assamese shortening of an anterior S before a following 
Sl- in the next or succeeding syllable. 

The language of another song (B.G.O.D., p. 45) of Lui Pa may also 
be considered here: 

“Bhava nohoi abhava no j§i. 

Aisa sambohe ko patiai. 

Lui bhanai bata dunak-kha binana. 

Tia dhae binasai uh lage na. 

Jaher vana chihna ru^ na janl. 

So kaise Agama Veda bakhgni. 

Kahere kisha bhani mai diba pirichchhS. 

Udaka chanda jima sacha no michha. 

Lui bhanai bhUiba kish; 

Janai achchhama ta hera uha na dis.” 

In this song of Lui Pa we have such words in common with Assamese 
as “patiSi” (trusts, believes), “bakhani” (explaining), “sac” (Asm. 
saca, true), “miccha” (Asm. michS, false), “mai” (I) etc. and such 
morphological similarities as “nahoi” (Asm. nahai, not happens), 
“najai” (E. Asm. najai; mod. Asm. najai, does not go), and so forth. 
All these facts leave us in little doubt that Assamese played a big role 
in the composition of the Buddhist songs. 
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Mysticism and symbolism: Chronology and history, philosophy 
and literary beauty of the Caryapadas have been dwelt on by Hindi 
scholars like Rahul Sankrityayana {Puratatva Nivandhavali)^ Maithili 
scholars like Jayakanta Mishra (History of Maithili Literature), and 
Bengali scholars like ^lahidullah {Buddhist Mystic Songs) among 
others. It is only left for the historian of Asamiya literature to 
ascertain their place in it. These forty six dohas now extant are the 
compositions of poets of half that number about half a dozen of them 
being claimed as h ailing from ancient Asam. A slight change in the 
archaism of most of these dohas bould easily be made to pass for old 
Asamiya poems pure and simple. They already contain a fair percen¬ 
tage of non-Tatsama, even non-Tadbhava indigenous Asamiya words 
still quite in vogue in colloquial Asamiya and yet rare even in the 
Vai^navite literature wedded to the language of the people. Just to 
attempt a few illustrations:— 

1. Luipadan^: Kaa taruvara pancavi dal: 

Cancala cie paitho kal. 

AsamiyS. rendering: taruvara pancatg dAl: 

Cancala cite pa^e kal. 

22. Sarahapadanam: Apane rad raci bhava nirvana: 

Miche loa bandhabae apana. 

Asamiy& rendering: Apani raci raci bhava nirvAna(k): 

MichAi loke bandhiba Bpon&(k). 

45. KAhnupadanam: Man taru panca indri tasu ^iha. 

Asa bahal p&t phal baba. 

AsamiyS rendering: Man taru panca indri (ya)t&r ^kha: 

A^ bahal pat phal basa(nS). 

No less noteworthy is the form of these dohas; with rhyming metres 
depending on number of syllables, and not on accents, they definitely 
antidpate subsequent forms of pada or paydrs in Asamiya and Bengali, 
for instance. Restrained in expression, compact in ideas, and measured 
in length almost like sonnets, the caryapadas, on the other side, anticipate 
the Bargits about seven centuries later with fixed Ragas, and no Raginis, 
in both, their religious philosophies apart. 

Total extinction of desires and complete annihilation of 'self' which 
Nirvana connotes, and which can be achieved only through the precep¬ 
tors of the Sahajayana sect of Buddhism, is the main message conveyed 
through almost all the dohas. But how beautifully! Philosophy and 
poetry that are generally held to go ill together, are not only wedded 
here, but poetry fully succeeds in melting the philosophical truths so 
that th^ flow like icebergs, on the streams of poetry, as in the advent 
of summer. The mysticism or symbolism of just a few caryapadas may 
be presented as illustration. 
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‘Hiou 6sher>wonian, thou hast thy abode in the outskirts of the 
ci^. Thou touchest the Brahman, pufied up with the pride of his scrip* 
tural knowledge, as thou goest O Fisher-woman, 1 must marry thee. 
Me, who am Kanu, a Yogi, a Kapalika, nude and dead to all sense of 
loathing. There is one lotus with sixty four petals. O Fisher-woman, 
let me enquire of you honestly; pray tell me whose boat it is by which 
you come and go. There is ^e guitar of avidyd in the scaffold of the 
world, and thou, Fisher-woman, hast to deal with it. For thy sake 
have 1 deserted this box in the sl^pe of the world, containing the fancy- 
dress of the dancer. O Fisher-woman, I am a I^palika as worthy of 
thee. For thy sake 1 have put on the garland made of bones (of dead 
bodies). 0 F'isher-woman, thou devourest the lotus sticks damaging the 
lake of (human) body. O Fisher-woman, will I take thy life, kih thee”« 
(Carya 10, Kahnupadanam), 

The symbolism is marvellous, though not so simple. Nirwtyi is 
not perceived by the senses, hence untouchable; whence it is comx)ared 
to a hsher-woman. It is beyond the pale of forms, whence it is said to 
reside outside the city. Non-Sahajyan scholars may have ideas about 
l^irucTui, but they cannot attain it. Springing out of this material uni¬ 
verse centres round the idea of a lotus with sixty-four petals (Podme- 
kam nirmanacdkram catuso^/ii-dolaytdctam); and Nirva^ stands above 
it 

Again, “The sun is the gourd, and the moon is attached as the string; 
in between them is the stick of avadhuU never touching. Hark, the 
sweetly sad tune of the lost lute, O female friend, Nairatma (Nirvana). 
The two voices of cli and kdli resound like sd and rht, and the great 
elephant is enamoured of the music. Come near and see how the thirty 
two strings are pervaded. Vajradhara (Yi^pgda) dances (while), 
the goddess (Nairatmika or NirvAna) sings; anct so Buddha's di*ama of 
Nirvfina concludes”. (Carya 17. Vi^apadanSm). 

The symbolism here is a little more complex. With the left nostril 
is connected the vein or artery called lalaTid having the characteristics 
of the moon or receiver; with the right nostril the vein or artery rasaiid 
having the virtue of the sun or the received; (in between the two is 
the vein avadhuti, neither receiving nor being received, whence styled 
as imtouchahle). These two veins or arteries are also called dli and 
hdli; and they are thirty-two in number. When avadhuti sings (and 
the poet dances) all the veins or arteries became attuned to it, and the 
great elephant (the Mind), is spell-bound. 

The festival drums resound in the air, for Kam i (Ky^pa Vajra); 
is out to marry the fisher-woman. I shall put a stop to rebirth by 
marrying her, and shall win Nirvai^ as a dowry. My day and nights 
will pass in constant intercourse, and there will be dawn by the splen¬ 
dour of the bride.* (Carya 19. (Vajra). padanam). 

Buddhistic Influence: Yuan Chwang wrote about the rdi- 
gious conditions of this country in the early seventh century: “They 
(people of KSmarupa) adhere and sacrifice to the Devas and have 
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no faith in Buddha. Hence from the time Buddha appeared in the 
world even down to the present day, there never as yet has been built 

one sangha.as a place for the priests to assemble. Such disciples 

as there are of a pure faith, say their prayers secretly and that is all. 
There are abundant Deva temples and different sectaries to the num¬ 
ber of several myriads" (BeaTs Buddhist Records of the Western Worlds 
Voh 111, p. 195). This gives a mistaken idea to the laity that Kamarupa 
had always remained divorced from Buddhist influence, or that Bud¬ 
dhism never penetrated into this country at alL Far from it. What this 
famous Chinese pilgrim said was certainly true, but true of his time 
only. In fact, post-seventh-century Assam became really a hot bed 
of various Buddhist sects, responded eloquently and contributed sump¬ 
tuously to literature directly or indirectly; when modern languages 
of India had their rise from this apabhramsa dialect. 

Though the progress of the different Buddhist sects was apparently 
stopped by the gradual propagation of Keo-Va4i^vism in Asam, they 
really lingered though in disguise and secrecy, longer than one can 
possibly suppose. Undoubtedly they survived even in the hey-day of 
Sahkardew’s fame ear ning disreputation from the Vai^^avite reformers, 
Sahkardew and Madhawadew themselves, and having reproachful refer¬ 
ences from Vai^^avite biographers as alluring such Vai^^va leaders 
as Vazp^gop^, N&raya^ Th^ur and Gop^ Ata in their early days. 

One must not be surprised even if this influence of these Buddhist 
sects continued beyond the Vai^i^vite period, and right up to the recent 
times. It seems apparent in the secret religioxis sect well-known as the 
Rati-Khowas or the Night-Worshippers. They are also known as Purna- 
Oharias, the worshippers of the Complete One, or Bar Kheli&s, the mem¬ 
bers of the great sect (Kdmarupa Antisattdhan 5amiti Report, for 
1916-17, The Night Worshippers, p. 36). They use, or rather abuse, the 
names of Saukardew and Madhawadew apparently meaning the affilia¬ 
tion of this secret sect to Neo-Vai$navlsm which it can really never 
legitimately claim. The laity keep themselves at a respectable distance 
from these people when they are known as such and “hold in a myste¬ 
rious terror". They are usually known as night-revellers whose motto 
is supposed to be “Bat drink and be merry". They have their secret 
meetings in the late hours at night and any non-member of the sect 
joining them on any pretext is very seriously dealt with. In the meet¬ 
ings the members of the secret sect are often said to be invariably 
served by women naked. But they observe outer social customs as 
average people and are careful that they are not suspected to be 
members of such sects. 
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Dehsicarab Grr: Directly or indirectly, the songs known as Deh 
Vicarar Git (songs of Investigation of the Body), showing an affiliation 
to Vai$^vism by their direct dedication to Nam Dharma, seem to echo 
the sentiments of the Buddhist songs, here and there. One such song 
runs thus. (Neog’s collection 'Bkogjara^ 1928, first edition, pp. 
64-65). 


“Sar kara Hari-Namar mala: 

Fuliche kamala ful, gunjare bhomora”. (chorus) 

Kua dila kami dila maralire jotS; 

Dui khan chal tuli thaila ekejuri khuta. 

Dui chal tuli Hari lag lagii thaila: 

Majat marali dia dui chal chiaila. 

Caturdike beri ghar karaU andhar: 

Ardhe urdhe lagai dila naukhani duar. 

Naukhan duare thailg nauta duari; 

Majat basia rails Purnananda Hari. 

Dui caku dui kaj^ dui nAk lekhi: 

Mukh same oparat sat khan dekh&. 

Guhya linga ei dui nimna bhage coa: 

Ei nau khani duSr gani-piti lol. 

Ekjani kanya ache gharar gharini; 

T5k jeye paba dekhS whe mahamuni. 

Ek got nadi ache bay tik^:^ dhare: 

Kal-vik£l pakhl duti i^e sipare. 

Kajal baron pakhi duti hengul baran p&khi: 

Kon dese goal pakhi nai dekha dekhi. 

Kahay Madhawa dase ei tattwa sar: 

Ei bare s5ng haal debar vicar*’. 

'*rake the garland of the Name of God as of the most vital impor¬ 
tance. The lotus bud is blossoming and the black-bee is humming 
(chorus). You have given file rafter and split bamboos tied to the long 
horizontal bar, and have thus raised the two roofs on the same pair of 
posts. You have connected the two raised roofs tied with the long 
horizontal bar and have 'thatched them. The house was walled on four 
sides and made dark, and as many as nine doors were applied above 
and below. Nine door-keepers were employed for the nine doors and 
in the centre sat God who is Perfect Joy. Two eyes, two ears, two 
nostrils, and the mouth, these are the seven doors above, and the two 
pirvate doors below; find the nine doors all right. There is one Giri 
who is the housewife, and one who can have a sight of her becomes 
a great Saint. There is cme river that Rows with a keen blade, and 
there are two birds Kal and Vikal (the Infinite and ffie Finite?) one 
on eaci bank. The two birds are of the coUysium and their wings of 
the vermilion colours; there is no sight or knowledge of their where¬ 
abouts. His servant Madhawa says that this is the essence of all theo¬ 
ries, and here ends the Investigation of the Body*. Needless to say 
that Uke VySsa of India, any writer wthout fame behind him would 
pass himself oil as Madhawa, the great follower of ^ankardew. 
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Tokaei nam: Besides the Songs of Investigation of the Body, there 
are songs known as Tokari Nam (Guitar song) sung by ascetics known 
as BarSgis, in accompaniment of a guitar. Such songs generally in¬ 
clude very hi^ily spiritual and mystic ideas, sometimes like songs of 
the Investigation of the Body and are highly poetic. 

*‘C§ndo mai nicino Surujo nicino Nicino saragar taiS: 

Aponar ^rirak Spuni nicino, Hai acho jiwante mara. 

Cindo bitaliS Suruj bitaliA Aru bitalia caku: 

Cakure bhitarat ma^ bitalia ^ Ciniba noSro eko”. 

“I do not recognise the Moon, I do not recognise the Sun, nor do I recog¬ 
nise the stars of heaven. I do not recognise my own Body, and so I 
am dead though apparently living. The Moon is treacherous, the Sun 
is treacherous and treacherous are the eyes. Still treacherous are the 
pupils in the eyes, and I cannot recognise anything**. 

Another TokSri Nam delineates the origin of the Tokari (Guitar) 
with an analogy of die Body. 

“Yetia birikhe dupfiti melile Talalai melile 

Sei jupi gachake khoje Mahadewe Tokari sajogai difi. 

Gacho kumalia pato ciraliA Maiuk bhari bhari Ifige: 

Ful nau sarote gutiti sarile, E katha bujiba kone?... 

Mahadew Gos§ye tok&ri sijile b&te Parevati gung. 

Ir5 Pingala madhye Susumna eino timi-gachi guna. 

‘When the tree issued two leaves and stretched forth its roots down¬ 
wards, Mahadew demanded that tree to make a guitar. The tree was 
young and the leaves narrow and long, and it was loaded with gems 
in shape of fruits. The fruits dropped down before the flowers did and 
who would understand this?....God Mahadew made the Guitar and 
P&rvati made the strings; and the three strings are the Ira, Pingala and 
Susumn! (the three principal arteries passing from the heart to the 
crown of the head)*.... 

Hie "nbetan works Grub to*b and bka*zabs bdum mention Siddha 
Mlnanatha as a fisherman hailing from the eastern coimtry of KSmarupa 
(Asam), as referred to by Dr. Giuseppa Tucci. Hiis is confirmed by 
another scholar, Taranath. Four lines of ^nanath’s verse are grafted 
into the Sanskrit commentary of Carya 21; they are also quoted by 
Rahul Sahkrityayana: 

“Kahanta Guru paramirthar l»t; 

Karma Kuranga samadhika pat. 

Kamala vikasila kahila na jamara: 

Kamala tnadhu piwibi dhol» na bhamaia’*. 
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Strangely, these last two lines are re-echoed in the second line of the 
first Dehbicarar Git quoted above. Also the second Tokari Nam re¬ 
peats the analogy of the tree, just after Luipada, “Kaa tarubara panca 
bi dala”, (c. 1.) applied to the body, and after Kahnupada, “Mana taru 
panca indi tasu sah§’* (c. 45) applied to the mind. 

Direct or indirect influence of the Caryapadas or dohos thus has 
infiltered into the Asamiya society in various ways and secured affilia¬ 
tion of Vais^vism indirectly. The mystic and esoteric tone of the 
Car37apadas continues right through the songs of the RStikhov^, and 
the mystic tone alone pervades through and ffirough in the songs known 
as Tokari Nam. The tree analogy started by Siddhas like Saraha, Lui, 
KShnu and others, continues right up to the Guitar Songs, and the 
Kamal (Lotus) and Bhomora (Black-bee) .simile of Mina Pa continues 
right up to the songs of the Investigation of the Body. Perhaps this 
tone has become permanent somehow in Assamese lyrics of later times. 

Dakar vacan: Aphorisms of Dak are vast and varied, and even 
today are in vogue almost all over eastern India, mainly in Asam, 
Bengal and Orissa. It is sometimes challenged whether there was 
actually a person named Dak (Dr. Md. Sahidullah’s Purva Maymen 
singha Sdhitya Sommtlani^s Presidential Address, 1345 B.E.- p. 11), and 
it is further called in question whether we have any genuine specimen 
of the aphorisms. 

Scholars like Kanaklal Baruwa maintain that the words DaW and 
Khana may better be regarded as titles than as proper names, being 
derived from the Ubetan words Gdag and Mkhan, signifying a wise 
man and a learned woman respectively. Dak must not also be mis¬ 
taken for a masculine form of Dakini (a witch), and the above facts 
may not be cited to prove that a historical person of the name of Dak 
could not exist (J.A.R.5., Vol VI, Nos.* 3 and 4, pp. 82-83). 

The Dak Carit or D5k Bhanita prevalent in Asam supplies suffi¬ 
cient data as to the parentage and early life of Dak. His father was a 
potter and had seven brothers. Aphorisms in vogue in Bengal seem 
to refer to him as a mil1jwoman*s son, e.g. “Fut hhashe Dak Goale”, per¬ 
haps comparing him with Kp?na who was brought up among milkmen 
and milk-maids. ‘Lehidangara Dakar Gao”, says Ddk carit. There 
is yet a village of the name of Lehi, still known as the village of Dak, 
six or seven miles to the south of the Barpeta town, in the Kamrup 
di.strict. The aphorisms also refer to three hundred and sixty tanks 
full of boats in the village in which Dak was born. Definite traces of 
these tanks are said to have been lost when the village was almost des- 
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troyed by the great earthquake in Asam in 1897; but even as It is, it 
may not yet be dMoilt to feel that it was a potter’s village long time 
ago. ‘'Edin asia Mihira Muni: Atithi svarupe raila apuni”. Ihus 
legends connect the life of Dfik with that of the great Indian astronomer, 
BarSh Mihira of Navaratna fame. It is said that this great astronomer, 
happened one evening to call at this potter’s house, perhaps on his 
pilgrimage to KiLmarux>a of Purai^c fame. 

Buddhistic Suggestion: The outstanding fact about all such tradi¬ 
tions seems to be that Dak was a junior contemporary of Mihir and 
may therefore be placed about the sixth century. His aphorisms were 
certainly not recorded as soon as they were given out, but were trans¬ 
mitted orally for generations from father to son. No manuscript of 
these sayings dates earlier than the eighteenth century. Their spirit 
also seems to be modified here and there by the ages succeeding. Des¬ 
pite all these odds, the Buddhist influence in them seem unmistakable, 
though attempts were not spared to Hinduise them. 

The chapter on Discourse on Religion (Dharma Prakara^), even 
as we find it today, records; 

**Yevese Dharmak karibS jfini: 

Pukhuri TcKSniy rSkhSiba pSni. 

Brik^ ropanat adbik Dharma; 

Matha-Mandap gurutar karma.” 

“Yei dlye tSke pSi; Paraloke sukhe khaL 

Anitya dehat nihi Ss: Dhan janat ki biswas.” 

Tf you would achieve virtues, then keep water by digging tanks. More 
virtues are acquired by planting trees; and builchng etc. of monasteries 
are worthier deeds’. *Whatever is given (in this world! is received (in 
the other), and is enjoyed with happiness in the next life. No hope can 
be cherished for this l^y which is ephemeral, and no trust should be 
reposed on money and men (near and dear ones)*. The same idea 
further continues;— 

Yei diye annar Mri: Sijan najai Yam nagari. 

Anna jal adhik dan: TSte kari ^re^a nahi an. 

Dadhi dugdha diya bipul: Ousha<^ danat nShike tul. 

Dake bole janS sehise s&r: Apuni marile ki kare ar. 

*He who gives food will never have to go to the region of Yama. Giving 
of food and water is such a great virtue that no other virtue can super¬ 
sede it. Sufficient milk and curd should be ^ven; giving of medicine 
is a virtue that knows no parallel. Dak declares that this is the essence 
(of religion); nothing can issue once you die.* 

E.4ST-INDIA Vogue: This doctrine of doing good to others, com¬ 
bined with a stressing on what is here and now, can surely be nothing 
D. 10 
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^ort of a Buddhist principle. Tlie sayings of Dak have a tremendoiis 
hold over ttie people still, and may rightly be regarded as the Vedas of 
the mass and such lines as “Dakar vachan Vedar v&pi” are actually 
a challenge rather than showing aflfiliation to the Vedic religion. 


Prevalence of the sayings of Dak in Bengal and Orissa is another 
matter calling for some attention. Dak has been called the “Socrates 
of Bengal” by a historian of Bengali literature* and this comparison is 
of course a happy one; because like Socrates, Dak was born at a time 
when like the very room where he was born it was dark all around. 
And a star like Dak would naturally throw its beams far indeed. 
Secondly, as we have already noticed, linguistically and culturally this 
whole of eastern India, including the modem states of Asam, Bengal 
Bihar and Orissa formed practically one cultural unit, and a genius of 
any one part of it could reasonably be claimed by another. 

For comparison was gathered one Bengali version, ‘Dak Purusher 
Vachan’ (published by Beni Madhav De & Co., B.E. 1335), evidently an 
incomplete collection. No Oriya collection being available, we diaU 
quote one of them fropi Dr. Shahidullah’s Purva Maymensingha 
Sahitya Scmmilani Address. 


'AsamiyJ: 

Bengali; 

Oriya: 


Nijar pukhuri durak jai 
pgnik pelai paiuk jSi: 

Niyar pokhari dure jai 
Pani fell! panike jSi. 

Niyar pokhari durhe jae 
Dake bole e nari ghare natike 


Parak asfire batak cat 
D^e bole taik nidiba thai, 
Par sambhashe bate thike. 
I^re na balihe sati. 

Para sambhS^ bSte thike. 


The literal translation of the original lines is,—“The wonaan who, leav¬ 
ing (her) own tank, goes far.(and) sees the path (or waits) in 

hope of another, and throws away water (and then) goes to (get) 
water, Dak says, never give her shelter.” 

The above quotations show one and the same original saying vary¬ 
ing slightly to suit the different tongues. The three words ‘nijar’, 
‘pukhuri’ and ‘bSt* mean in Asamiya, old or new, ‘one’s own*, ‘tank’, 
and ‘path’ rsepectively. Their variations in modem Bengali or Oriya 
still appears foreign. Hence the centre of radiation of the aphorisms 
mu.st have been somewhere in Kamarupa, and Dak’s place of birth has 
perhaps been rightly located at the Lehi village in the present Barpeta 
subdivision of Asam. 

DmsioK INTO A Dozen Discoufses: Tlie aphorisms of Dak may 
number more then one thousand, and arc divided into at least a dozen 
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discourses. The hrst Discourse on Child Birth (Janma Frakara^) deals 
with the newborn baby and its mother. It describes not only all the 
methods of nursing but also dwells on the food and diet of the mother. 
They are most sound practical advice informing a thorough knowledge 
of ancient midwifery. The second is the Discourse on Religion (Dhaima 
Prakarai^) dealing with acquisition of virtues. The Hehgali version of 
a few aphorisms of this discourse gives:— 

“Bhal drabya jakhan paba: 

Kalikare tulia nathaba. 

Kalikare bat nacahiye: 

Math^ opar Yam dirhaye. 

Dadtii dugcUia karih bhog: 

Ou$adh dia khandaba rog. 

Bole D^ ei samsar; 

Apane maile kiser ar”. 

Making allowance for just a few local variations in vocables etc. these 
lines appear to approach the original in spirit and form. ‘When one 
gets a good article of food, one should not keep it for the morrow. One 
must not wait for the morrow, for the God of death stands on one’s 
head. One should enjoy milk and curd, and remove diseases by using 
medicine. Dak says, what is this world worth to one once one is no 
more?” 

The equivalent Asamiya aphorisms say the opposite:— 

“Bhal drabya yiksai^e paba: 

Dewata dvijak siki^e diba. 

Kalir bhagak rakhe jijane: 

Prasaihse tak Rabi Nandane”. 

“DSke bole jana sehise s§r: 

Apuni marile ki kare ar”. 

‘The moment one gets a good article of food, one should give it to gods 
and Brahmans then and there. One who keeps it for the morrow is 
praised by (?) son of the Sun. Dak says, what is this 
world worth to one once one is no more?^ 'Hie above four 
lines tben may naturally be suspected as interpolations to 
inculcate Brahministic doctrines either deliberately or unwittingly 
This doubt seems to be confirmed by another evidence. The publisher 
of the Assamese Dak Charitra or Dak Bhanita (Late Sivanath Bhatta* 
caryya), frankly admits in his preface (4th edition, Dibrugarh) that he 
consulted several books extant as also manuscripts, but could not as¬ 
certain which is right and which is wrong. And he adds: “Nij vivecanS 
aru dharaQare jihake thik bull jinilo, seidarei chapa karald”. The 
Buddhist doctrines must be something foreign to the average mind today 
and moulding of them after the Brahmainistic doctrine may simply have 
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seemed the correct and right course sometimes even to honest, if 
uncritical, minds. This is also true of the Bengali version of some 
sayings. 

The Bengali as well as the Assamese sayings show many instances 
of such interpolations giving unusual stress on bathing in the Ganges 
though it is so directly against the Buddhistic doctrines. They occur 
mainly in the Discourse on Religion and the Bengali version here is in 
perfect agreement with the Assamese both in matter and language. 
This may point to the conclusion that these interpolations took place 
at an early stage, before Bengali developed itself into an independent 
speech and perhaps about the time of the new revival of Brahminism. 

The third division is the Niti Prakaran or the Discourse on Mora¬ 
lity mainly in regard to household affairs. ‘Know ye that to be a 
model household where a householder can address his mother (who is 
alive) even in his sixtieth year’, and so on. 

Again, ‘Know ye the downfall of those households to be sure who live 
in a house that has leakage in the roofs, who keep grown-up girls in 
their houses”, and so on. 

The fourth division is BSj Niti Prakaran or Discourse on Politics. 
It incidentally mentions what shall be the responsibilities of a king 
or of his subjects:— 

RajSk ciniba danat: Ghorak ciniba kanat. 

Khurak ciniba sSnat: Tirik chiniba sn^at. 

‘Know ye a king by his gifts, a horse by his ears, a razor in the stone 
that sharpens it, and a woman in bathing.’ 

Dhan eri sudhiba sakshi: 

Rajak teve Dharme fure rSkhi. 

‘The king shall examine a witness without any consideration of money; 
then alone Religion shall protect him everywhere’. 

Vaidya huya mare apuni br^: 

Nripati huya prajSk hkhse. 

‘A king who envies his subjects is like a physician who dies by his 
own poison’. 

Then, fifth, is Nyaya Prakaras^ or Discourse on Justice. 

Nyay oujiba da^ jane: DharmAdharma jiba j&ne. 

Sfikhi kariba drirha mane: Sakhir dwarSi nyay jine. 

‘Those who know the difference between religion and irreligion, such 
ten persons will decide what is just Make liiem witnesses with a 
resolute mind, for justice is won by (the help of) witnesses.’ 

“Madhyasthe jeve samadhe nyay: 

Bole DSke bar sukh pai.. 
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Strir aparadhe swamir dajgi^: 

Strir dosHe swami landabhanda. 

Da^a Biied Sam Dan: 
upaye jiniba an. 

‘When an arbitrator metes out justice, Dak says it is a happy thing.... 
A husband is punished for the fault of his wite; the husband may meet 
ruin for the misdeeds of the wife. Punishment, divide-and-rule, equity 
and gift—these are the four methods by which others are to be ruled." 

The sixth, is Vasati Prakaran or Discourse on Habitation. 

“Yatha Baja p^e: Tatha vasati bh^e. 

Raja nai paiat: Dhari kilay batat 

Jene raja tene des: Take dekhi kariba bhea". 

‘Habitation is safe where the king rules. Where there is no king on 
the throne, one may be beaten on the street. A country is after its 
king; and yoiu: behaviours should be after them. 

The seventh Discourse is on women characterisites, good or evil. 

Tik baladha khkne mati: Mak bhalehe jiyek jati. 

Mat! kiniba maj kh5l; Choali aniba mak bhal. 

Saru dant, Uva^a mkt; Gharat banti sandhya belat. 

Bandhan karay, vacan mishta: Sei grihinlk boiay 

‘That is the (right type of) bullock that digs ground from a raised 
mould of eartn with his norns; and mat uaugiiter is polite wno^e 
mother is decidedly good. Buy land that is lower in the mid^e; and 
marry a girl whose mother is surely good. That wife promotes welfare 
to the household whose teeth are small, voice soft; who lights the lamp 
just at dusk, cooks and addresses everyone gently.' Again, 

Pingal kkhi, capal mati: 0th dangar alaksha;^ jatiu 
Fat, pithi, okha lalat: TSik dekbile erhiba bat. 

Bina cvine gua khai: Rati bule git gai. 

XJcit bulile pare gali: Powe jiye hay ari. 

Ji nari bariye karay bat: Yuvati hsd behal hkt. 

Jalake pm ^ake jai: Dake bole talk nidiba thai. 

‘Know her as inauspicious whose eyes are reddish, mind fickle and lips 
thick. Avoid her on the street who has her b^ey, back and bruw 
high. Dak says never give shelter to that woman who eats betel nut 
without lime, who sings and walks at night, who rebukes when one 
tells her the right thing, who is inimical with her sons and daughters, 
who allows a passage through her compound, and goes to market though 
young, and who moves alraut at her sweet wilL* 

{ Then eighth is the Discourse on Cooking:— 

CSul diba jatek tatek: diba tini tetek. 

Yeve dekha nisije caul: Teve buliba Dakak haul 
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‘Give that quantity of rice that you wouici, and add thrice that quantity 
ot water, u by uus proportion tne rice is not bgileUj tnen do call JJaK 
hisane..... . _ 

The ninth is the Piscourse on Astrology:— 

‘Sii’ sariyah ‘Mii’ mSh: siaranat nakate bet bail. 

tiuauar uari Aiiinar carl: Man baaba jin^ pari.... 

Aonsir pratipad Purnimar U: Ma^ar gharalai najay ji. 

Some saui puve bis: Duti gale eti nis'. 

‘Do not sow oil and pulse seeds in the lunar i>eriods ending respectively 
in ‘-Si' ni eKaoasi, awadasi, uayociasi aua cnaiuixiasi, i.e., troui 
the eleventh to the fourteenth day after the black or the ^11 moon) 
and in ‘mi’ (viz. in panchami, saptami, ashtami, navami and dasmi i.e. 
on the fifth, seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth days after the black or the 
full moon); and never cut cane creepers or bamboo grasses in Saran 
i.e. fm: the six days taken by the Moon to move from the Sravai^a to 
Kevati nakshatra. Sow pulse seeds as much as you can between the 

tourths 01 Jtiiiaura ana Aswina luujiOis.Un tne first day after the 

black moon and on the third day after the full moon, even a daughter 
must not move to her mother’s house. Even though only two persons 
would make a journey eastward on Monday and on Satur^y, one of 
them is sure to meet his end’. 

The tenth is Vri^ Prakarajgi Discoiurse on Rain:— 

Maghar masat barise pani: 

Teve alpa bri^ ags^ jani. 

Aharar navami sukla pak^at: 

Yadi nabara;^ bhumir talat: 

Hal bhunaibe chintiyo Dew; 

Rajar grihat kariyo sew. 

bhase pinir gacha: 

Prithivi buraba jiniba saca. 

‘If it rains in Magha (January-February) then you may be sure of some 
rain in the future (rainy season). If it does not rain on the ninth day 
of the bright fortnight in the moon of A^ha, then leave all hopes of 
your ploughing, think God and serve in the royal house. When 
you happen to see water-spout in the air, know it for certain that the 
earth be drowned (by rain).* 

The eleventh is the Discourse on cultivation:— 

Dake bole Bapu suna upai: 

Banijyar fal kri^t pa!.... 

Sona rupa kiba kari: 

Bhat nakhale bhokate maxi. 

Tnanilc thake aar: 

Bhat nahale maran sar..... 

Nangal baladat savare as: 

Yar nai tar sakalo nas. 
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Jeth mas gaal bina nSngale: 

TSr kirisi kimate fale. 

Kiri^t yadi kariba man: 

Hsl garu rakhi kara jatan. 

‘Dak Mys, Sir, follow my advice: the fruits of commerce can be reaped 

even in cultivation.of what avail can gold and silver be? For you 

are sure to die of starvation when there is no rice. Let there be 

immense diamond and gems: your death is certain without rice. 

Every one has to depend on the plough and the bullock; he who has 
none must be doomed. (But) how would one thrive in cultivation if 
one passes the month of Jeth (May and June) without ploughing? If 
you would make cultivation then be on the alert by keeping plough 
and bullocks**. 

Among others there is the Discourse on Miscellanies: — 

(a) Dakar bacan Vedar vani: 

Po laga boari gharalai n3ni. 

Toko banche, moko hanche: 

Bhal bhal khini putekalai sanche.... 

(b) Japi Ifithi tanS: T5k erile dinate ka^ 

Soon, soon, ^on: L&khutid&lar nat3 goon. 

Pals sSp pelala m3ri; N3i pira bahila p3zi. 

N3i kSnmari bandhila bhar. 

H3tar sakha; j^ni jokha: 

iSatru mitrai nap3i lai. 

Si hal tomar lagar bhai: 

Batar kukureo nSpai l&i. 

(c) Siye, piye, liye: Ei tini oparat Jiye. 

Parhe, parhai, rowe pan: Ei tiniye nicinte fin. 

(d) Kukurat mati; Garhat uthi, 

Sfipat Ifithi. Mahat par; Bfighat thar. 

(a) ‘Regard ye the saying of Dak as injunctions of the Vedas: never 
adj^t a woman with a son (as a wife) into your house. She will de¬ 
ceive both Aee and me, and reserve all that is best for her son. (b) 
One must be blind even in broad daylight who goes out without the 
umbrella, the stick and the belt. Do listen to me thrice; the stick has as 
many as nine virtues. You may kill off a snake as you find it; when 
you are in want of a seat, you can use it a.s such; if there is no rowing 
stick to cross the river you rowwith it. You have no stick for carry¬ 
ing goods on your shoulder and you have made it one. It is a friend for 
your hands; it measures also depths of water you have to cross; neither 
your friend nor your foe can challenge you; it is your fellow brother, 
and the street dog cannot dare approach you. (c) That sews, that 
drinks and that carries, these three live on others. One that reads, another 
that teaches, and the ffiird that grows betel-leaf plants, should have no 
leisure to think of other things, (d) Apply (tricks of) hiding in (case 
oO elephants, lying down in boars, throwing earth in dog, climbing trees 
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in rhinoceroses, stick in snakes, {ailing in hudaloes and looking stead¬ 
fastly in tigers.’ 

A Vyasa op the ttniettered: Tlie tremendous influence which 
these sayings exercise over the mass people of Asam in particular, and 
Eastern India in general, can better be felt than described. Nay. they 
are really the Vox popult or the voice of the pheople and hence tiie voice 
of God. They rightly challenge the Vedas in their hold on the ma.ss 
people. They are certainly the accumulated wisdom of ages showing 
'the wisdom of many and the wit of one’. In this respect Dak may 
really he styled as a Vyasa of the unlettered. Nothing that can be said 
about the conduct of their daily life has been left unsaid. They include 
the alpha and omega of their knowledge. 

Besides the reference given above to the connection of Dak with 
Bar^ Mihir mention of the latter is also found in some sayings of 
Dak; — 

Chaubis baladhS shola chagal: 

Parhi iuni Barah pagaL 

Janma lagna yatra jora: Barlih Mihire nSplii orS. 

So the story of Dak’s birth together with such references may confirm 
the conclusion that Dak was a contemporary of Barah Mihir of Nawa- 
ratna fame and may have lived some time about the fifth century. This 
seems indirectly further corroborated by the Buddhist influence on 
these sayings showing that they must have at any rate been composed 
sometime before the revival of Brahmanism. This led some Assamese 
scholars to attempt to place the aphorisms of DSk in the sixth or seventh 
century; but for reasons assigned in case of folk literature, we cannot 
place them before the eighth century; for they share many things in 
common with the folk-literature, being oral and being also an expres¬ 
sion of popular thoughts and feelings. Also for absorbing BuddhLstic 
influence, aphorisms of Dak must he later than the Caryas. 

Assamese proverbs present probably the earliest specimen of Assamese 
metrical composition. Something like the English alliterative poetry 
of the Anglo Saxon period, it was found in Virgil that there was a 
tendency in the sound of the last syllable of the last word of a line to 
avree with the last syllable of a word in the middle of the same line. 
The Leonian metre discovered by monk Leonidus and used in his verse 
rendering of the Old Testament appears to have developed from this 
tendency of repeating the same sound and bringing these corresponding 
sounds gradually from the middle to the end of each line with promi- 
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nence of consonantal sounds. Traces of such early stages of metre 
is still seen in some Assamese proverbs:— 

“Kauri tengar: no m&uri tengar.” 

“Mak mara m§ura: bapek marS kowar.’* 

“Kino pai hutai tai: lo^ sanibalai tat 

“Gharar burha: patharar murha.” 

“Dai nai dewali&: tiri nil kewallA.” 

“Yetekate natiche; tetakate fatiche.’* 

Hhyme in language is an outer expression in literature of the inner 
rhythm of the soul as shown in the rhythmic beating of every heart and 
pulse. It is as it were the eternal harmony pervading the universe 
and vibrating through every human heart. It appears why every rhyth¬ 
mic movement and every rhythmic sound are so dear to us. It is 
probably exactly why poetry is earlier and dearer for ever. The onomato- 
poetic Assamese words representing the sounds of gentle breeze, brook 
and the cuckoo, namely, rib-rib, kul-kul, ku—u respectively are them¬ 
selves poetic enough, and advance a step towards rhyming by itself. 
So, no wonder, like alliteration, onomotopoetic words and Leonian metre, 
Assamese proverbs showed the first step towards the old Assamese 
metres, later on systematised and classified into pad, dularij lecdrt, 
Chabi, jhuna and Kusum^dld. Probably also the aphorisms of Dak 
formed the immediately next step. So the proverbs may be the cradle 
of Assamese prosody. * 

The Assamese proverbs, like proverbs in general, may be summed 
up in one sentence of Russel, namely, “The wisdom of many and the 
wit of one”. Ibis may be illustrated by such proverbs as:—"Bangahe 
mangah khay: Bangah nahale mangah pelani yay.” (Family relations 
cat flesh of one another; without fanaily relations their flesh is wasted)'. 
“LSgani nahale jui najvale: '^takia nahale g§o nabahe”. (No fire can 
be kindled without a dry fuel; no village can multiply unless there be 
persons poisoning ears of one another), and so forth. Some of the 
proverbs are characterised by what may be called “pungent criticism 
of life”. This is illustrated by such Assamese proverbs: — 

Dukhlii kath^ kay: kath§t nidiye kart: 

Cahaklye kath& kay; gakhme gure sSn. 

"The poor speak; none care. Hie rich speak; it tastes like milk and 
molasses mixed together. 'Again “CahSi behS sikile; ratike din yen 
dekhile.” The farmer learns trade: the night appears to him like the 
day*. Also “Bamune sagune bicare mara: Ganake bicare naria para.” 
“The Brahman and the vulture are after dead bodies: the astrologers 
after the bed-ridden*. 


D 11 
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Agat eta pachat et§ hale akale yiiba pari: 

Gikhire giire hale §udMe kl^ba pin. 

'One can go aH alone with one ahead and another behind; one can 
take meal without any sauce if only milk and molasses are supplied*. 

The proverbs as a whole, as they reflect the Assamese social life, 
betray a primitive agricultural civilisation which Assam as a part of 
India enjoyed. It is mainly expressed in its simile and other figures of 
speech: ‘^Mache garaka picali khaba: Sahue garaka boarl babS. ‘Enjoy 
that curry which is boiled with fish. Be served by a daughter-in-law 
who has served a mother-in-law.’ There may of course be some pro¬ 
verbs which will appear to be vulgar in meaning or to have some slang 
words in them. This can perhaps be said of proverbs in all languages of 
the world, like the English, for example; showing that they originated 
at a time when such diflerences of the vulgar and educated did not come 
into existence or when the standard of taste for all classes of people were 
one and the same. A collection of best and selected proverbs numbering 
nearly two thousand (Neog’s Rahraki, the prize book of the Asam 
Sahitya Sabh3, 1937) show literary excellence of high order and may 
he called a treasure-house of Assamese literature by itself. Most of 
them seem untranslatable because of their intensely colloquial simile 
in the genius of the language. 

Rhythm, Accent, Alliteration: These aphorisms perhaps share 
in common with the proverbs, with Which they more often than not 
are intermingled, that claim for the early stage of modem rhyming 
metres through possibly, alliterative words, depending on accents as in 
Anglo-Saxon poetry depending on number of syllables. “Kino pai butai- 
tai; Lon sanibalai tat nSpai”, the word “hutai-tai” seem to have some 
alliterative or even onomatopoeic sound with musical effect invariably 
that might originally be responsible for inducing rhymed couplets of 
small groups of words, as quoted in connection with the Discourses on 
Miscellany (b), (c), (d) in particular. In rbythm man seems to regain 
his lost paradise. It is inherent in him as the heart-beats themselves. 
So the onomatopoeic sounds, as of the cukoo (koo-koo-), of the brook 
(kul-kul), of the leaves (khil-khil) and of the breeze (rib-rib), are so 
soothing to the ear. This makes us inclined to believe that this allitera¬ 
tive character of the proverbs and aphorisms and onomatopoeic words 
were the cradle of modem vernacular metres, and in these sayings of 
Dak in crude verse possibly we find various forms which might give 
rise to them as pad, dulari, jhuna, kusummala and others. 

^Brevity is the soul of wit’ and we find no better instances of it than 
these sayings. In fact these have given rise to a literary style, terse 
and pregnant with meaning, called aphoristic. It may suffice to say 
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that the language of these aphorisms have a literary beauty quite their 
own. They are too economic in their use of words, because they are at 
once practical. They have a terseness that sometimes make the apho¬ 
risms verge on riddles, being so compact in meaning. Their control 
of words seem to make them verge on obscurity of thought, but only 
to those who are not trained in them. But this is exactly what con¬ 
stitutes the charm of the aphorisms, which perhaps were thousands in 
number. The conditions of society which favoured their growth at 
one time are now perfectly things of the past. Even as a monument of 
the past, here is a pillar of Assamese culture of the earlier society. 

IV. 6AKTA POETRY AND SONGS OF 6AKTA INFLUENCE 

The Sakta Atmosphere: “At this time (about the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury) ^aktism was the predominant form of Hinduism in this part of 
India, where in fact it is believed by many to have had its origin. Its 
adherents base their observances on the Tantras, a series of religious 
works in which the various ceremonies, prayers and incantations are 
prescribed in a dialogue between Siva and his wife Parbati. The 
fundamental idea is the worship of the female principle, the procreative 
power of nature as manifested by personified desire. It is a religion of 
bloody sacrifices from which even human beings were not exempt. In 
the Kalika Puran it is stated that a man without blemish is the 
most acceptable sacrifice that CcUi be offered, and the manner in which 
the victim is to be dealt with is laid down in great detail”. (Gait’s 
H.A.,R.E., p. 58). 

Even by the time when the 'Ki (Ahom) invaders entered Assam 
in the early thirteenth century, the ruling classes here, the BSra- 
Bhuyas and the ChutiyAs, for example, Aryans and non-Aryans, were 
all found to be staunch devotees of Sakti; and it is not in the least 
unlikely that it is from some such non-Aryan races that this form of 
worship was borrowed. 

“The religion of the Chutiyas was a curious one. They worshipped 
various forms of Kah with the aid, not of Brahmans, but of their tribal 
priests or Deoris. The favourite form in which they worshipped this 
deity was that of Kecai Kh5ti, “the eater of raw flesh” to whom human 
sacrifices were c^ered. After their subjugation by the Ahoms, the 
Deoris were permitted to continue their ghastly rites; but they were 
usually given for the purpose, criminals who had been sentenced to 
capital punishment. Failing them victims were taken from a parti¬ 
cular clii, which in return was accorded certain privilages. The person 
selected was fed stimptuously, until he was in sufficiently plump condi¬ 
tion to suit the taste of the goddess, and he was then decapitated at the 
Copper Temple at Sadiya, or at some other shrine of the tribe. Human 
sacrifices were also formerly offered by the Tippera, Kacharis, Koches, 
Jaintias and other Assam tribes (Human Sacrifices in Ancient Assam, 
1898, p. 56), and it is thus easy to see how they came to be 
regarded favourably by the Tantric sect of ffinduism which is said to 
have had its origin in this comer of India.” (Gait’s H.A.,RE., p. 42). 
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Bauddba Tantbic CoNTRiBirriON; Besides this apparent non-Aryan 
origin, there appears to be some direct influence of certain later Buddhist 
sects as Maha Van, Hin Y&i, Vajra Yan or more probably of Bauddha 
Sahajia and Bauddha Tantrics. That this is quite probable, and even 
likely, is proved by the influence of Buddhism on Bengal Vai$navism: 

“The Sahajia cult owed its origin to the rituals in which young 
and beautiful women were required to be loved and worshipped”. “In 
the Sahajia creed of the Vaishnavas the old doctrine (of the V&ma- 
chari Buddliists) reappear among the masses, and its great exponent 
Chandidas echoed the sentiments of Kanubhatta in his love-songs from 
giving a hi^er spiritual tone than they had ever received from the 
Buddhists”. (D.C. Sen’s p. 37). ‘The Buddhist Bhikshus and 

Bhikshunis (monks and nuns) probably started the principles of sal¬ 
vation by sexual love”. “This cult of Buddhist monks found favour 
in the lower stratum of Vaishnava society, the degeneracy of which 
was mainly brought about by the immoral latitude of the Sahajia Vaish¬ 
navas. The epithet (Nerba-Nerhi) is now applied to the fallen men 
and women of the Vai^^ava society... .The Vaishnavas who borrowed 
the Sahajia cult from the Buddhists were not spared these nicknames”, 
(ibid., pp. 45-46). It may be mentioned in passing that the faith of 
the Rati-khowas or Night-worshippers appears to be something akin 
to it, but despite their attempts to pass for Valovas, they have no 
affilition to Asam Vai^^vas in any way. 

That both the Aryan and non-Aryan forms of Tantric worsliip were 
prevalent in K&marupa side by side till at least the reign of king Nara 
Narayan (1540-84) is apparent from the Darang Raj Vaipsawali, (p. 65, 
vs 336-37). Sir Edward Gait writes:—“when the new temple of 
Klimakhya was opened the occasion was celebrated by the immolation 
of no less than a hundred and forty men, whose heads were offered 
to the Goddess on salvers made of copper. Similar sacriflees were 
offered to various aboriginal deities. According to the Haft Iqlim there 
was in K&marupa a class of persons called Bhogis, who were voluntary 
victims of a Goddess named Ai who dwelt in a cave; from the time 
when they announced that the Goddess had called them, they were 
treated as privileged persons; they were allowed to do whatever they 
liked, and every woman was at ^eir command; but when the annual 
festival came round they were killed. Magic also held an important 
place in the estimation of the people, and in the Ain-i AkhaH, they 
were accused, among other practices, of divination by the examination 
of a child cut out of the body of “a pregnant woman who had gone 
her full term of months”. (H.A., p. 58). 

Saivite Influence Suggested: A tremendous influence of Sai- 
vism is also suggested by all the earlier copper-plates granted by the 
kings of Kamarupa, beginning from Bhaskar Varman of the early 
seventh century. This copper plate as also those of TIarjar Varman 
of the early, and of Vanamal Varman of later ninth century, of Vala 
Varman of the early tenth century and of king Ratnapal of the eleventh 
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centtiry, all begin with invocations addressed to Siva. But in one of 
the copper plates granted by king Indrapal in the latter half of the 
eleventh century, the name of Durga finds place beside that of Siva. 
In another copper plate of this very king the names of both Dharitri 
(Earth) and Mahavarah (Vi^u) appear in the invocation along with 
the name of Siva. (Kamarup SosaTuioali). This shows how Saivism and 
Saktism were in full swing and had a monopoly in religion till the 
twelfth century in Asam. One K^aratna Tantra in old Assamese (pub¬ 
lished by Government of Assam, 1928) has its original in Sanskrit. This 
Sanskrit work is ascribed to Goraksanath, a disciple of Minanath, and 
deals with all arts connected with the sexual science. Asam, with in¬ 
numerable Siva temples and with Kamakhya Pitha at its heart even 
to-day is well known as a centre of phallic worship and a land of magic. 
It* may be a message for many people that till today, the Tantras and 
Mantras of this province has spread as far west as Bihar and the United 
Provinces and the Punjab in the Assamese language. (Zemindar Nagen- 
dra Narayan Chaudhari’s Presidential Address of the Assam Literary 
Conference, 1931). 

Mystic Signs and Sounds: The Tantras employ mystic signs and 
sounds. They are opposed to Val^vite treatises in their fundamental 
principle, namely, that they aim at affording earthly pleasures while the 
Vat$navite works offer eternal bliss away from earthly pleasures which 
they condemn. But sometimes a Vais^avite work is also named a 
Tantra such as the Satwata Tantra, perhaps with a view to attract 
the attentions of Tantricists to Vai^pavism. Real Tantric works not only 
show the path to earthly pleasures, but also give means to achieve them. 
KoTjiaratna Tantra, for instance, not only prescribes antidotes against 
snake-bites etc., but also instructs methods by which women can be 
subdued and sexual pleasxire best enjoyed, besides love-charms. 

Mantras or incantations are used for charming, and are recited like 
songs or poems. They are sometimes employed as substitutes for medi** 
cines as in snake-bites, stomach-complaints and also in doing mischiefs 
to enemies. In ninety per cent cases these mantras are known to prove 
very efficacious. They are overwhelming in number and much varied 
in character. But they have not been published save some general 
mantras in forms of Brahma Karati, Pdnt Karati etc., mainly for pro¬ 
fessional reasons, rnieir language is comparatively a little more archaic 
than most of the other forms of oiir early literature, and this professional 
conservation or trade-secrecy may be held responsible for it 

Mantras in general bear no name of their authors. One mantra 
which is to be written with a bright yellow pigment on the bark of the 
Indian birch, and to be attached to one's wrist by means of an amulet 
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in order that one may be victorious everywhere over all spirits: “Kring 
Hring Hring Kaung Drah Dah Dah Pas Pas" (formula). ‘Oh goddess 
of Fire (Swaha), do protect the whole body of so and so till his death, 
from this day.” An incantation meant for subduing a woman: ‘‘The stag¬ 
nant water of an unmoved tank: here sits the Queen of Kamakhya. 
The Queen of K^akhya says: let so and so be caught hold of by her 
hair and brought here. Tbie crest of the tiger and the bile of the deer: 
let me drink the love of so and so by making a cavity of the hand.” 
Some water should be charmed with this mantra and then drunk in the 
woman’s name. 

Karatis and PAKSDIAJ Mantras: There are lots of books of in¬ 
cantation known as Karat! puthis of different titles. Kudra Karat! is one 
of them and starts in the following manner: ‘‘Salutation to Kris^. Salu¬ 
tation also to Ganes. The God of Eternity rests in sleep. The four Vedas 
have emerged out of His breath. The (fourth) Atharva Veda rushed 
out with a great noise. This Atharva Veda is called the Adya (original) 
Karati. From it spread the Karat! Mantras throughout the world. Let 
me employ the four Karatis in the names of Siva, Brahma and Vi^u, 
to charm this water. God has begun to utter the mantras with a big 
sound. Karati was so named for it was bom out of this big sound. 
God gave out a cry with a big sound: let all poison be turned (futile) 
to water with a big sound.” So Atharva Veda is rightly traced to be the 
ori^ of Tantric worship. 

Assamese books on spells, charms and incantation may easily num¬ 
ber hundreds. But only a few dozen of them are available in print. 
Others are kept in strict secrecy by their professional owners. The most 
common ones that are generally found are the Karatis, the cakra karati, 
PAni karati, VAyu karati, Brahma karati, Rudra karati, ^adkar karati, 
Guru karati, Uchat karati, etc. Others are Pakshiraj Mantra, Karchani, 
Dhanvantari or Brihat Vaidya Skr Nidan, B^a Bhani Bishali Mantra, 
Na Bhani Mantra, Sudarsan Mantra, Dharani Mantra, and there are 
incantations on all diseases and complaints. Many of these incantations 
or charms are clothed in language of unsurpassed beauty, combined with 
terseness, and sometimes touched with some form of mysticism. 

The Paksl Raj Mantra (charm of the king of Birds) runs as fol¬ 
lows:—“Yetikshan Pak^iraj upajila; Sfito swarga kamplbaka laila: 
Kampila sato patSl. Brahmar sristit ligil hurl: Tridaia dewe bole jao 
kon puri? Eala Varna sariir dekhante ati dar: Cak^udvay dekhante 
jena agnir varan; thot gota dekhi yena hengular varna. Dui gota 
paksi fikas bheti thake; Vajra nakhar ghawe thara-thari kampe. Yeve 
Pak^rfij thiya huiyi ache; asaipkhya i^wak dekhila pachhe”. This is 
like chkinpu, verse mixed with prose. ‘When the king of Birds came 
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Into being, the seven heavens began to shiever. So trembled the seven 
underground regions. There was raised a hue and cry in the creation 
of Brahma (the creator). The gods of heaven was at a fix as to which 
way to fly. The black coloured bird impressed much terror by its 
sight; the two eyes were of the colour of the fire. The beak was of a 
pink colour. Two birds obstructed the sky. The world trembles witli 
the attack of its nails. As the king of Bird stood, he saw innumerable 
gods.' Another mantra similar to this runs thus:—“Sarirar sambal 
mukali duare mansa khan; T^te dilek bajra nakhar ghao. Chitikila tej- 
dhara mukali duare; Chitikia tej akasak gailS; Suryar athota rasmi 
bhaila: Sei tej phuti asi prithivit parlia: rangfi ful haia prithivit rails,” 
“The flesh is the substance of the body. There was imposed a scratch 
of the nail severe as the thunder. A current of blood was shot by the 
open door. Having shot, it started up to the sky. There it became the 
eight rays (colours) of the Sun. That blood shot and fell on the E^rth, 
and it glows on Earth as a red flower.” By their mysticism and archaism, 
these mantras appear to be definitely of earlier origin, probably not 
later than the twelfth century. 

Fulbari, a Sakta Centre: Ai Nams have constant references to 
the river Pichala. An interesting description of this river is given by 
Dr. John Peter Wade (An Account of Assam, and A Geographical Sketch 
of Assam, 1800 A.D., Reprinted from the Asiatic 'Annual Register, 
1805 A.D.). 

“This river rises from the Duflola mountain, flows through the 
Burh Gohaign's province, Naranpoor, and joins the Berhampooter, at 
Neiraookgown, about ten miles to the west of the former... .'The Pi^la 
performs a winding course of sixty miles from the foot of the moun¬ 
tains .... Phoolbarri, famous for a pucka mote, dedicated to Mai, 
(camaka? Kamakhya’) Devorigown, inhabited chiefly by those who 
attend the temple and kosoow^gown, are the principal towns on its 
bank.” (Assam in the Eighteenth Century, Introduction, part Second, 
p. 18). Interesting enough, the mention of this once “principal”, but 
today almost unheard of, town of PhulbAri (literally Flower Garden, in 
which sense, it was till of late confused), occurs certainly more than 
once in the Ai Nams. There is also certain reference to another river 
n£imed Tuni now flowing through the island town of Majuli to the 
north of the Brahmaputra, Evidently then the northern bank of the 
Brahmaputra, with the town of Ful Bfiri having some symbol of the 
Goddess Ai worship, something like KSmfikhyi worsMp, centering 
round that temple. It was probably at the time when the BSra Bhuyas, 
who were staunch Sakti worshippers, were in the height of their power 
and before these Bara Bhuyans were subjugated by the Ahoms on the 
east and by the Koches on the west. T^e town of Ful Bari is near 
Narayanpur where the great Vai^nava Reformer, Madhawadew, also a 
Bara Bhuya and formerly a staunch Sakti worshipper, was bom. [For 
texts of Ai Nams see Neog’s collection, Bhogjara, 1927.] 

Ai nAms with Alliterativk Rhyming: like most other folk-songs, 
the Ai Nams are most beautiful and show high poetic imagination 
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with exquisite beauty of language. Incidentally, they are sung by 
women as prayers when there are cases of small-pox in a house or in a 
village. Application of medicine is strictly prohibited in such cases. 
The songs may number nearly a thoiisand, and actually show a very 
mild form of Tantric worship; and as a matter of fact here is nothing 
like Tujfi* or offering of sacrifice or even uttering of mantras at all 
save the recitation of these nams. Nay, even the recitation of these 
songs must in most cases, as a custom, be preceded by the recitation 
of the great Vai^navite prayer Kakuti Ghoi^ contained in the holy Nam 
Gho^d by Madhawadew (vs 790-91). The collection Bhogjara (1st 
ed. 1927) contains more than a hundred songs, Ai Ndm, and a very large 
majority of them abound in literary beauties of high order. Besides, 
they show a very large degree of religious faith and devotion and 
a firm trust in the efficacy of prayer which Tennyson describes in his 
Passing of Arthur. In some of these songs the illiterate women poets 
invoke the goddess Ai with her seven sisters all supptosed to be 
protecting people from small-pox: 

Ujai ahile, Aire sate bhani, sStSli parvat juri: 
taru latS, save doai maths Ai §hibar Suni. 

Sonare cakari, ure jaki mari, rupare dukhani pakhi: 

Saiuu* furibal^, Ailok Shiche jiva dan magicho ami. 

The seven sisters of the goddess have come up covering the seven 
mountains: grasses, creepers and trees have all bowed low at this intel¬ 
ligence. The golden butterflies with silver wings fly in swarms: and 
so the goddesses have come here to take a tour, and we are praying to 
them for our lives.' Again: 

Devi Air gharkhani, suvan^are kaml: 

KibS puja diba lage najanilo ami . 

Ai Uhl ulatile dckhile janj&I: 

Ami p&pi nedekhilo abhag! kapal. 

Nayaiba nayaiba mSt|* Smaka caria: 

Tumi taru latA th^kibo beriA. 

RSkha, rkhS Ai rakha Mayar baghe khay: 

Tumi matp nlirfikhile rSkhotaye nSi. 

The house of the goddess consists of rafters of gold: we did not know 
what way to worship her. She came and returned finding disorder 
here; we are \mlucky and sinful and hence could not see her. O Mother, 
stay, stay; leave us not: a tree as yourself must be surrounded by 
creepers as ourselves. Keep us, O Mother, do keep us: who will then 
protect us if not you?” 

This seems to suggest how Vai§navism came to absorb the Sakta 
influence in course of time. These songs are sometimes classified into 
Ai- Nam, Sitala NSm, Kali Nam, Durga Nam etc. But they are only 
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different names of the Mountain-Daughter Parvati, Siva*s consort Yet 
there are descriptions of three or even seven Ai (Goddesses) in the 
songs. Whatever this may he« the epithet ndm applied always to these 
as to other folk-songs .hints at an attempt at their afBliation to Vai?i>a- 
vile method of devotion ,—ndm dharma, prayer by recitation of names of 
God, shunning any rituals or rites of worship whatsoever. Along with 
all other folk-songs they have the impress of modernity in language, and 
it is only for the freshness of a Sakta spirit informing them so thoroughly 
that they have been presented prior to Vai^pavite movement. Excellent 
imageries in Ai nains may be gathered from a few of these songs render¬ 
ed at random, along with the musical effect of their alliterative rhyming:' 

“Najani soma5 Aire phulbarl, nicini chingilo kali: 

Ib^ar do^ke k^amiba Bhavani, mito caranate dhari’*. 

‘Unknowingly have I entered Mother’s flower garden, unwittingly have 
I plucked a bud. Pray, Mother, pardon this fault of mine for the first 
and last time, I beseech by touching Thy feet*. 

“Gadhulite Ai abe: padhulilai cal: 

Mah&mayg Ai abe: sonar baipiii bai.** 

‘At dusk Mother comes looking at the home-path. Mother Mahamayd 
comes playing on her flute of gold.* 

Although the first and the third couplets assume the form of 
a dulxiri or tripadi, and the second that of pada or payar, the rhythm 
still depends rather on accents than on syllables, and the musical effect 
is enhanced by richness in alliteration as in “Gadhuli” “padhuli** “nicini 
chingilo” etc. depending better on similarity in sound. The idea of 
Pox-Goddesses or Cholera-Goddesses, and their seven sisters, rather 
kindly, is also found elsewhere as in Southern India. 
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L THE PRELIMINARY FACTS OF THE PERIOD 

PoiiincAL Changes: Epigraphic records of the Naraka dynasty, 
through Pusya Varman, i^lastambha and Brahmapala as heads of three 
diiferent lines, bring us direct to the middle of the twelfth century, 
ending with the reign of Dharma P&la. In the Silimpur inscription 
(Eptgraphia Indtca, Vol. xui, p. 22) the name of Jayapala, has been 
mentioned as a king of Kamarui>a who offered 900 gold coins and grant 
of land yielding one thousand ‘dronas’ of paddy as his TulS-puru^ gift 
to one scholar, Prahasa. Jayapala’s name further appears in a verse 
in Chandogyaparisishtaprakasa a manuscript preserved in the India 
office, London (Epigraphia Indica^ Vol. xiii, P. 289). Mm. Padmanath 
opines (IC.H., K.S., pp. 36-38) that both these records may be assigned 
to the middle of the twelfth century which must also have been the 
time of Jayapala. We have no local records to corroborate. On the 
other hand, one of the early Val^avite biographies of the sixteenth cen> 
tury (RSmcaran Thakur’s Guru Carit, ch. ix, vs. 2575-78) definitely 
affirms that Dharma Pala left his kingdom as an exile and it was annex¬ 
ed to the kingdom of his cousin, Durlabh Narayan whose lineage has 
also been clearly sketched (Neog’s IntroducUon to Assam, pp. 48-65). 
The kingdom of Durlabh has been called Gauda and that of Dharmapala 
Kamatfi, so that when these contiguous kingdoms were amalgamated, 
the royal titles Gaude^war and KSmeswar (or Kanteswar, abbreviated 
hrom Kamateswar) became of course synonymous. It then appears that 
the kingdom of Kamarupa was thus divided after the middle of the twelfth 
century among the members of the royal family. Any way we pass 
through a period of darkness and twili^t before we come to the peep of 
dawn in the regular chronicles of the Ahom invaders. For the interval of 
at least a century, we have a few candles of foreign records to illumine 
our way. Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khiliji, who overthrew Lalcsman, the 
last Sena king of Bengal, about 1198, and whose invasion of Tibet is des¬ 
cribed in Tobaquat-i-Nasiri (Raverty*s translation, Vol. I, p. 560). Riyaz- 
us-Salatin (Ahdus Salam*s translation, pp. 55-58) started his expedition 
to the north and was saddled with heavy loss of his soldiers and repuls¬ 
ed, Bakhtiyar himself securing a hair-breadth scape in his efforts to 
invade Kamarupa. This was about March 27, 1206, and the famous 
KSnai Baraii rock inscription near Gauhati states clearly “6aka 1128: 
“Sake Turagayugmese madhxunasatrayodase: KSmarupam samagatya 
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Tura§kah k§ayamayayuh.” The Tavaquat-Nasiri (Raverty, Vol 1, p. 
594) mentions that about 1227, Ghiyasuddin, the Governor of Bengal, 
failed also in their second invasion of Kamarupa. The same source (p. 
263) again reveals that about 1257 Ikhtiyaruddin Ytizbak Tugbrilkhan 
launched the third attack of KAmarupa but met with sad reverses result¬ 
ing in the loss of all lives including that of the Sultan himself. The 
Alamgimamah (p. 731) narrates, about what appears to be the fourth 
Muhammadan invasion of Kamarupa in 1337, t^t ‘‘Muhammad ShAh 
sent 100,000 horsemen well-equipped to Asam, but the whole eirmy 
perished in that land of witchcraft and not a trace of it was left. He 
sent a second army to avenge the fprmer disaster, but when they came 
to Bengal they would go no farther, and the plan had to be given up.” 
Many cannons lying scattered in Asam still bear innumerable evidences 
of such victories over the persisting Muhammedan invaders with such 
engravings on them as “Yavanam jitva astramidam praptam” (Report 
on the Progress oj Historical Research in Assam, 1897, Appendix i). 
These Muhammadan attacks of Kam arupa from the west almost synchro¬ 
nises with the invasions of the country from east by the Asams or Ahoms 
belonging to the ThAi clan of the Shan tribe and hailing from somewhere 
in the northern and eastern hills of upper Burma, i>erhaps from Mau- 
lung, under their leader Sukapha in 1228, gradually subduing its earlier 
settlers the Muttaks, Morans, Kacharis, Chutiyas and Bara Bhuyas. 

Religious Struggles: The Bar-Ganga rock inscription discovered 
of late in the Mikir Hills of Nagao, Asam (Journal of the Assam Re¬ 
search Society, Vol. Ill, No. 3) is the earliest document of neo-Vaigna- 
vism found so far. Here, Mahabhuta Varma, who reigned in Kamarupa 
in the early sixth century, has been styled as “Param BhAgavata;” curi¬ 
ously enough, even exactly as “the Gupta Kings, Chandragupta H, 
Kumaragupta and Skandagupta are styled as Param Bhagavata on their 
coins, their dates ranging from 400-460 (R. G. Bhandarkar's Voishna- 
utsm, Saivism and Minor Religwiis Sects, 1913). Although the copper¬ 
plate inscriptions of Kamarupa down to the second land-grant of Dharma 
PAla of the middle of the eleventh century have the traditional invoca¬ 
tion to Siva, traces of references, in the varying degrees, to Buddhism and 
even Vais^iavism, are indeed not rare, Dharma Pala third inscription 
boldly broke away from the time-honoured tradition of the Naraka line, 
and proved his sincere zeal for Vai§navism not only by omitting the 
name of Siva and inserting that of Vi?T>u instead, but also by himself com¬ 
posing the first eight verses, headed by the invocation to Vi?nu, and 
making a remarkable land-grant to a Vai^nava—“Yo halyatah prabhrti 
Madhvapadapadmapujaprapancaracana (in) suciraiii cakara” (V. -8). But 
this does not necessarily mean that Vai$navism which peeped into Asam 
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at least in the early sixth century, bad a smooth sailing from this time 
onward. Far from it. One of the earliest Assamese Vai$i?avite bio¬ 
graphies of the sixteenth century distinctly tells us that Dharma Pal 
left his kingdom as an exile simply through the alleged curse of Kama- 
khyi, perhaps for his change of faith to Vai^pavism (Ramcaran, ch 
V. 2572). Such must at least have been the popular superstition. The 
next best authentic record bearing on the social history of Kamar upa is 
the Sanskrit work, K&lika Purdna, almost belonging to this period. It 
describes (ch. xviii, vs. 42-51) the main and minor pithas of Kamarupa 
ch. Ixii, vs. 1-148) which exclude few towns and villages, few rivers 
and hillocks not sacred to some goddess or other. The awful and horri¬ 
ble practices in accompaniment of these worships are also described 
with special reference to flesh, wine and women (ch, Ixxiv, vs. 205- 
211 ff), even human sacrifices being directly enjoined (ch. Lxvi vs. 91 
£f). These curious practices coining down from time immemorial must 
have formed a part and parcel of the religion of the Kiratas who must 
have been responsible for the worship of the phallic S 3 nnbol or female 
organ of Kamakhya, which name is in all probability, derived from an 
Austric speech Two copper plates, discovered of late in the North 
l^khimpur subdivision of Asam and dearly dated, which dates corres¬ 
pond to 1392 and 1410 A.D. belong to a king of Sadhayapuri, proba¬ 
bly Sadiya, in the North-East Frontier Province (J.A.jR.5., Vol. iii, no. 2; 
January 1935, pp. 39-47). These copper plates, invoking Vasudeva, of 
course along with Siva and Parvati, and making land-grants to one Hari' 
who was a great devotee of Vasudeva, throw a flood of light on the poli¬ 
tical and sodal condition of Kamarupa in its extreme east. These ins¬ 
criptions also prove that the kingdom of KSmarupa was already divided 
against itself among its own kings. 

Literary CHARACTERisncs. As in religion, so in language and lite¬ 
rature, the age under review is an important period of transition or of 
twilight, through which we pass into the dawn of distinctive Assamese 
language and literature after the middle of the fifteenth century. We 
include in this period such works as £unya Purdn, Krsn^i Klrttan, and 
Gopicandrar Gan, earlier considered as Bengali works. Not only these, 
but even literary works of the post-fifteenth century, such as the Assa¬ 
mese renderings of the epics by Kavindra, Sanjaya and Ananta Kandali 
happened to be welcomed as Bengali. This is because the first stage in 
the differentiation of Bengali hrom Assamese was still not marked and 
the two languages had not yet receded from the main metropolis at Koc- 
behar to the extremes in West Bengal and upper Assam respectively. In 
religious ideas the people were yet to pass from what was pagan to what 
is truly religious, that is from the gross to the refined, from the mediae- 
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val to the renaissance ideas, ^unya Furan shows the starting point of the 
transition in this regard and Krw Kirtan a via medio. It is religious 
in form, but secular in essence. We welcome in this period more than 
half a dozen Assamese translators of the Epics as pre-Vai^avite poets 
as we find them in their works today. Ihe colophons of such great poets 
of this period like Hem Saraswati and Madhaw Kandali, as they are, dif¬ 
fer very little from the colophons of Sankardew, phoebus in the solar 
^stem of Asam Vaisnavism, after the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and of his great followers. This must be very curious, if not suspicious, 
unless we admit that Sankardew was not the first preacher of Vai^oavism 
in Asam, or that these colophons were later incorporated into those 
works in the Vai$nava period proper. We are led to hold the second 
view what for the fact that no Vai§iiavite preacher is known before 
Sankardew and what for the reason that actually an early Vaimavite 
biography of about the seventeenth century clarifies this point in con¬ 
nection with how Madhawdew and Sankardew themselves came to incor¬ 
porate the first and the last cantos of the HAm&ya;^, not found in the 
earlier work of Madhaw Kandali. One very important point about 
these Vai?navite reformers must be borne in mind that it was always 
their aim in view to keep intact and even to repair what could be done 
without destroying and used for their purpose; so these earlier verse 
renderings of the Epics, neither Vai?^vite nor non-Vai$navite by them¬ 
selves, were naturally made judicious use of by the great Vaisna- 
vite reformers. The Vaimavite biography under reference tells us in 
so many words that the original colophons said only ^Subha, 6ubha,‘ 
and the Vai$i:iavite colophons, as they are found today, were later incor¬ 
porated into them as an ‘embroidery work’ for beauty or merit. 

n. SONGS OF NATHISM AND DHARMA CXJLT 

Mainamatxr Gan: Sir George Grierson is responsible for the 
first collection of the songs of Mainamati and Gopicandrar G§n in the 
district of Rungpur, and for their publication in the Journal oj the Asia¬ 
tic Society in 1878. They were oral and no manuscript of these songs 
had yet been available. By the second decade of the present century 
another text of these songs and two manuscripts, neither more than 
two centuries old, have since been collected in Tipperah and Cittagong 
districts and the other in new North Bengal. All these and other materials 
besides have been utilised to compile the two volumes now published 
as Goptchandrer Gan (published by the Calcutta University Part 1, 
1922, and Part II, 1924). 

MainSmati is said to have been an accomplished lady and one of 
the 180 (nao buri) wives of King Manikcandra who not being satisfied 
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with this number married further with the result that Mainamati, the 
veteran among the co-wives left his house in quest of peace. Morover, 
subjects of Manikcandra, known before only to peace and plenty, began 
however to experience very trying times indeed to the ehiect that curse 
of Providence feU on him and the remaining period of his life was cut 
short from 18 years to just its half. Though now living separately, his 
devoted wife Mainamati could not but come to the side of her royal 
husband once more at the time of need and move heaven and earth 
indeed for her husband’s rescue. She was however deceived by the 
god of death who took away the life of her husband sending her off 
from him on some plea. She fought against this wrong abo and a com¬ 
promise was brought about by her religious preceptor GoroksaUath in 
the shape of granting that a son would be bom to her. This was also 
defective in the sense that her son was to enjoy the duration of his life 
for eighteen summers only; and Mainamati made fiu'ther appeal, witli 
the effect that her would-be son was to be immortal provided that he 
would worship Harhi Siddha. After Mainamati had performed the 
funeral rites of her husband, she gave birth to the promised son. It 
was Gopicandra, the hero of the songs. At 9 (or at 12) Gopicandi'a 
took Aduna and Paduna, two daughters of some king Haricandra, to 
wives. Trouble came to his mother Mainamati when for the good of 
her son she wanted him to be a disciple of Siddha Harhi and lead the 
life of an ascetic. After a series of trials both for Mainamati and her 
son, Gopicandra was restored to his mother and wives. His people then 
witnessed a new era of peace and plenty, and life began to pass smooth¬ 
ly with all. 

Goroksanath and Nathism. The historicity of this event and per¬ 
sonality of Gopicandra, Manikcandra or Goroksanath as shown by the 
learned editors are not yet fully confirmed by facts. All that may be 
safely said of Goroksanath is that he or they, for there might indeed be 
more than one Goroksanath (Preface, pp. 14-15), must be responsible 
for the foundation of Nathism, and it is this Nath (yugi or yogi) com¬ 
munity thriving in the western part of the old kingdom of Kamarupa 
who used to sing these songs, and transmit them from generation to 
generation till they have been recorded. Reference is found to these 
Yugis in the M&dhaw Kandali’s RSmayana in Asamya where a humor¬ 
ous description is given (Ayodhya KA^a, vs. 6-8). 

As regards the identity of Gopicandra, the compiler, while claim¬ 
ing him to be a king of Bengal, incidentally admits that though the 
legend about him is popular in several provinces of India, in different 
versions, his very name had been something foreign to Bengali ears 
till of late (Preface, pp. 3-4), perhaps till before these songs were fami- 
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liarised to them by the press. This must be a fact worthy of note. 
Recently a stone image of Vasudeva containing an inscription has been 
discovered in Vikrampur (Paikpara village), Dacca. The inscription 
states that the image was constructed in the 23rd regnal year of one 
Govindacandra by one Gangadasa, son of Parodaso, (Bharatvarsa Jais- 
tha. 1348 B.S.) But one cannot say that Govindacandra can be identi¬ 
fied with Gopicandra for songs relating to this legend have been col¬ 
lected in Orissa also; and although the compiler and editors of these 
songs make no mention of the fact, songs of Gopicandra (Gopicand or 
Gopichan) are quite prevalent in Assam (Janfi Gdhharur Git, 1924). 
The hero of this work is certainly Gopichandra, though it does not cor¬ 
respond to the Mainamatir Gan in all details. 

Hunter’s Statistical Accounts of Koc Behar (pp. 360-62) mentions 
and in 1809 Dr. Hamilton is said to have personally witnessed the ruins 
of the forts of Mainamati and Hariscandra. In the face of such facts, one 
can hardly see any reason why they should grope in the dark and take 
recourse to wild guessing. Goroksanath was a disciple of Mina Pa with 
whom is associated again the ballads of Gorakha Vijay and others co- 
nected with Mainfimati, Gopichandra and Manikcandra of old 
Kamarupa. 

What is true of Srikri^i^ Kirtan (JA..R.S., Vol. VHI, No. 1, Janu¬ 
ary, 1941) is to a great extent true of these songs with the difference 
that these were mainly oral and collected, and we have no genuine 
specimen in regard to their language. The manuscripts found may 
hardly have passed their first centenary. They were discovered mainly 
in North Bengal, part of old Kamarupa, and in Cittagong, the dialect 
of which latter place shows an appreciable amount of Assamese influ¬ 
ence, as can be seen from Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India. 

The LurcrniSTic Aspect: One should then naturally expect that 
the language of these songs, as they are at least two centuries old, 
must be Assamese, since both linguistically and culturally Hangpur 
specially used to form an integral part of old Assam. The present col¬ 
lection was mainly gathered from people of recent times after this 
district was politically and linguistically absorbed by Bengal, and was 
edited by Bengali scholars who are not familiar with the many colloquial 
terms in Assamese. The collection opens with such lines as: — 

Manikcandra Raja chil dharml bar rSja; 

MaenSk biva karil tar nao burhi bh3rja. 

Maenik biva kari rajar napuril maner as; 

T^r par Dabpurar panch kanyS biva kari puri gal raanar habilas. 

Aji aji kali kali bara bachhar haila; 

Dekhibar napSri Marharai bvagal (belag?) kari dil. 

Sei Maenak ghar bandt dila Ferusa nagare”. 
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; After making sufficient allowances and leaving due margin for the 
unfavourable circumstances xmder which they have been collected from 
a people now almost compelled"* to pass for Bengalees, and edited by 
Bengali scholars, those opening verses in the first page of the book, may 
be seen to present enough unmistakable traits of Assamese idioms, 
grammar and vocabulary. The accusative form in modern Assamese 
as in the old is ‘ka* as ‘MaenSk’ ‘Maenamatik’ etc. invariably shown as 
opposed to the corresponding Bengali form *ke’. As definitely opposed 
to Bengali the negative sign to an Assamese verb is always prefixed 
and never suffixed and “napuriV’ (nupuril) ‘napari’ etc. faithfully fol¬ 
low this rule without exception. Assamese present participle is most¬ 
ly ‘i’ as it is invariably ‘ia’ in Bengali; and “kari” “nakari” ‘*bandi” 
(bandhi) “kSti”, etc. confirm this use. Also words like “biva”, ‘'bia” 
(biya), ‘'bagal” (balag), “kandal”, “habilas”, etc. and phrase and idioms 
like “ghar bandi” (bandhi) dile, “carkhS” kati bhat kh5i”, “aji aji 
kali kali bara bachar hail” etc. etc. corroborate the original Assamese 
idioms etc. beyond doubt. Grafting of such Bengali forms as "er” in 
the possessive case in place of “ar” found in old and modern Assamese 
is like a superficial new coating and an exception which only proves 
the rule. Thus, the text of these songs complete in 504 royal 8 vo pages 
abounds with such unmistakable traits of Assamese idioms, grammar 
and vocabulary; and quoting all illustrations would mean quoting almost 
every line. 

Social and Histobical Aspects : Many of the annotations have 
been learned and exhaustive indeed. In explaining “Maenamati char- 
khS kati bhat khai” the learned compiler has not been satisfied by mak¬ 
ing a reference to a certain ‘sutra’ of the Rig Veda in which mention has 
been made of women spinning and weaving; but he also cites the exam¬ 
ple of Assam where spinning and weaving of “endi” and “muga” cloths 
are still regarded as an honourable occupation even by aristocratic 
ladie-s. This illustration serves his purpose better to show that it was 
nothing degrading for Mainamati, a queen as she had been, to take to 
spinning and weaving. But the list has been swelled up by a number 
of coDoanial Assamese words too familiar for Assamese readers to need 
any explanation. Also, many of the words have unfortunately been 
misinterpreted by the learned editors, owing to their lack of familiarity 
with As^somese. The word "Saranga” (Serenea) in “Saranga naler 
bara” (p. 2) which actually means “Loose’ or *thin’ has been misinter¬ 
preted as ‘Sar sadris” (like the arrow) which never conveys the real 
sense. So also ‘saru saru* (small) in p. 72 has been misinterpreted as 
‘mrldu madhii* (soft and sweet) and so forth. 
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‘*Blainamati carkhS kati bhat khai bandar bhitar” (G.C.G., p. 1) 
is very significant particularly in regard to the word “bandar” (port). 
King Manikcandra and his son Gopicandra were rulers in the western 
part of the country of old Kamarupa and their capital was in the pre¬ 
sent Hangpur district where the ruins of some of their forts were dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton in the first decade of the nineteenth 
century. In Introduction to Assam (Neog, 1947) the Eastern Sea and 
the country residence of King Bhagadutta situated in the present dis¬ 
trict of Rangpur (J.A.S.B., 1838, p. 2) on the northern bank of the 
Eastern Sea, have been mentioned. In all probability this mention of 
‘Tjandar” (port) refers to the ancient port of Rangpur. This seems to be 
confirmed by the fact that in Sylhet, which formed perhaps the eastern 
shore of the Sea, there is a place called Bandar Bazar (port market). 
“Manik candra Pal (?) ruled in Northern Bengal during the first half 
of the eleventh century, and the work in question must have been com¬ 
posed shortly after his death.” (p. 56). The quotations given to support 
his view-point from linguistic evidence are: “Najaio najaio rajS dur 
desSntar”; etc. (pp. 58-59). The instances of so-called archaism of old 
Bengali only show their Assamese forms, lingering despite the unfavour¬ 
able circumstances under which they were collected, edited and pub¬ 
lished. Ihe grammatical rules involved in “najaio”, “jiyai”, “dimu” 
(dim=I shall give) ‘TDadanat”, “baghe”, “rupar”, “mok”, “mui”, strik”, 
etc. and such words as “bao” (fanning) are unmistakable traces of 
Assamese. 

SuNYA PuRAN ! Dinescandra (H.B.L.L.) writes: “The great expo¬ 
nent Dharma cult in Bengal was, by general acceptance, Hamai Pundit, 
a contemporary of Dharma Pal II. who reigned in Gauda in the early 
part of the 11th century A.D. Rajendra Choi’s rock inscription (1012 
A.D.) makes mention of this monarch. Ramai Pandit was bom at Cham- 
pal ghat on the river Dwarakeswar in the District of Bankura.” This 
is all we hear about Ramai and about the time and place of his birth. 
He further writes (p. 68)—“The oldest songs relating to Siva... meant 
for Bengali villagers” are the following given in the Sunya Puran:— 

“Jakhan achen Gosain huya Digambar; 

Ghare ghare bhikha magi bulen Isar. 

Rajani parabhate bhikh&r lag! yay; 

Kuthae i)Si kuthae napai. 

Pukhari kandai-e laiba bhuma khani; 

Arasa haile jen chicae diba pSni 

Ghare dhSn thAkileka parbhu sukhe anna khAba; ' 

Annar bihane parbhu kata dunkha paba.” 

Accenting the view that the author might belong to the present oro- 
vince of Bengal, one must admit that the language betrays sufficient 

D. 13 
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influence of Assamese, even as we find it in the quotations. We are 
in doubt about the occurrence of the words “achen” and “bulen” which 
should have been “ache” and “bule” (bole) in Assamese; but if they 
do occur in the original, the words “yfiy,” “pani”, “napai”, etc. which 
are correct Assamese, must have respectively been ‘yan’, ‘pSn’ “pan na” 
etc. as in Bengali, in order to be consistent But save those two parti¬ 
cular words, the general tone of the language and the words “ghare 
^lare” (house to house) and “pani” (water) are distinctly colloquial 
Assamese. 

The Sunya Pur&na gives a description of Sunya (space) which 
says: — 


“Nahi chil jal thal nahi chil ak§^; 

Meru mandar nachil na (chil) luilas. 

Nahi s(r)isti chil ar nlihi sura nar; 

Brahma Vi$i}U nachil nachil abar.... 

Au mittu niichil janmar taram 

Sunnat bhraman prabhur sune kari bhar.” 

Besides the general tone of language, such words as “nichil”, equivalent 
to Bengali “chilana” are worthy of note. The contents simply 
describe nihilism. 

As he, puts it: There are several passages in prose in the book 
(5unya Purdn) which furnish curious specimens of very old Bengali 

mixed with later interpolations.the following lines that formed 

a part of the original writings of Ramai Pundit.“He Bhagavan. 

bara bhSi bara adiita h&th pati neha sevakar argha pu^ p§ni sewak 
liaba sukhi. Dhamat kanui guru pandit deula dan pati samsar bhokta 
eraoni sannyasi gati jati” (H.B.L.L., p. 70), “Ratit pathar c5ri pati 
kar: kate hal sud sdnar-arha.” “Kancan bandhia maje karila katakfil 
mandape fatikar (ham lage candan nadan aruSat dAke ISgi gajan” (Ibid, 
p. 59). “Deul dehara bh5nge; kySrha firhya khai range: pakhar 
pakhar bole bol" Sunya Purap, p. 140). The book contains many pas¬ 
sages of this nature and the learned editor has, in an apologetic tone, 
avowed his inability to explain many of them. (H.B.L.L.). 

“Hath (or hat) pati,” spreading hands’ (or palms) is clear Assa¬ 
mese. So are the verb forms in “haba” and ‘hal’, and the noun “pfini” 
(water), etc. The words “sevakar” with the sixth case-ending ‘ar’, 
not with Bengali ‘er’, and “ratit” with the seventh case-ending “ta”, not 
as Bengali ‘e’, are also distinctively Assamese. There seem to be many 
things which the copyists have made confusion worse confounded. 
There are many mantras in Assamese prose and verse of this nature 
describing Sunya (space) but with language much less obscure. Again, 

“Samkha upajil kar saipkhar vicar;’ 

Kaha kaha pandit samkhar sSr. 

“Kon samkhe nachoe p3ni; 

Dakhin sainkhe nSchoe panL” 
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These four lines are clear Assamese and may be literally translated 
as: ‘The conch is bom. Do make an enquiry of the conch. Say, Say, 
O pundit, (what is) the essence (purport) of the condi. What conci 
does not touch water? The right conch does not touch water’. Besides 
the words “upajil” (Bengali, janmila), “nachoe” (^ng., chhoena), pani 
(Beng., jal), the grammar followed is perfectly Assamese. The first 
case-ending “e” added to the subjects bamkha of the transitive verb 
“nachoe” in both the third and the fourth lines, the drof^ing of the 
first case-ending, ‘ar’ as opposed to Bengali ‘er’, added to ‘Samkha’ in 
the first and second lines, are clear proofs of Aasamesc. 

Dr. Sen wanted to place these songs of the Sunya Puran about 
the early eleventh century, while according to Yoges Chandra Vidya- 
nidhi they cannot be earlier than the fourteenth, and on the authority 
of Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji they cannot be earlier than the fifteenth 
century. Particularly from its linguistic similarities with the Assamese 
mantras on Dharma, both in verse and prose, we are inclined to hold 
the view that the Sunya Puran, at least in an oral form, could have 
had its existence about the thirteenth century, and this may possibly 
be confirmed by the social condition which favoured the composition 
and growth of such ideas. 


ni. THE SAHAJIA epic of iqi$NA KiRTAN 

The Bengali Edition: The Krsna Kirttan, is the next great literary 
work of unusual interest and of extra-ordinary importance. It is con¬ 
sidered by Bengali scholars, in all acceptance, as the third great step 
in the ladder of the Bengali language, the first two being the Buddhist 
songs and the Sunya Puran respectively. It has been published by 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parisad with a preface by Sri Ramendra Sundar 
TVivedi and most ably edited by Sri Basanta Ranjan Rai. It appears 
that the book is printed from the only manuscript available and that 
too with the first page damaged and the last pages missed. The photo¬ 
graphs of a few pages of the manuscript have been made into blocks 
and have been incorporated into the book as appendices. One must be 
in full agreement with Sri Trivedi’s statement in the preface to the 
effect that not only those few pages but the whole book was worth 
printing like this, funds permitting; and that no ancient work in Bengali 
was edited and published with such care upto-date. 

The learned editor frankly admits in his Foreword that neither 
sufficient autobiographical elements of the author, nor the name of the 
work nor the time of its composition, not even the time of the copyist, 
is to be foimd in the manuscript. The work has been named Kjtsm 
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Kirttan by the editor after the loAg-heard>of name of such a work under 
the conviction that this was the self-same work. Whether its author 
Candidas is again the selfsame person with the author of the songs of 
Radha-E^^a, so widely prevalent, and whether it may be possible for 
one poet to be the author of such widely divergent compositions^ and 
U not, who is the genuine Candidas and who the duplicate, these and 
lots of such things remain open to question. All the same, the fact 
remains that the work is a monumental discovery. 

Sri Trivedi in his learned preface to the book assigns three reasons 
for which he considers the work invaluable. The first point is in regard 
to the time of composition of fiie work. On the authority of late 
Rakhaldas Banerji, an expert on Indian scripts, this is the earliest docu¬ 
ment of the Bengali language discovered till now, and he assigns it to 
the fourteenth century. It is suggested that it may even be Candidas’s 
own handwriting. The second point is about its language which, accord¬ 
ing to him, is clear West Bengal language of the fourteenth century. 
The third and the last point is the discovery of genuine Candidas; to 
Sri TYivedi the songs long passing in the name of Candidas are mostly 
modem and do not belong to Candidas whose one work is Kp^a Kirttan 
alone. 

The Assamese Claim: From the Assamese standpoint too, it is 
an invaluable document. Enough has been said in regard to the 
language of Bavddha Gan O Doha and .^iinya Puran. We are con¬ 
vinced that these three works with the K^^spa Kirttan, belong to a stage 
in which Bengali and Assamese were not distinct identities, but were 
one, for which the generic name Kamarupi might be used. Dr. Chatterji 
admits:, ‘^There is no genuine specimen of Bengali before 1300 A.C.” 
(O.D.B.L.). Rai Bahadur Yogesh Chandra Vidya Nidhi holds the view 
that it is doubtful whether Bauddha Can 0 Doha, one thousand year 
old, can really be called Bengali (Bongtya Sakitya Pariahad Patrika, 
1326 B.E.). To re-iterate {A Peep into the History oj Assamese Lite¬ 
rature from the earliest times till 1940 A.D., Introduction, p. xiv), there 
is no genuine specimen Bengali literature proper before the fifteenth 
century; and we quote a great Bengali scholar in support of our view: 
“Bengali literature, properly so called, began with imitations of the 
songs of Jayadeva in the fourteenth century, and with translations of 
tlie great Sanskrit epics into Bengali in the fifteenth century.” (Preface, 
R. C. Dutt’s Literature of Bengal, p. IV). “Kasiram’s work is the first 
great and national literary work in Bengali language, it is a foundation 
of rock on which the national literature of Bengal has been subsequently 

built up.Kasiram Das is the father of Bengali literature properly 

so called.” (R. C. Dutt’s Literature of Bengal, p. 38). 
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Date of Composition: According to Rakbaldas Banerji, the 
epigraphical expert of Bengal, the Kirttan contains three forms 

of scripts; ancient, Imitation of ancient and comparatively modem, of 
one or more copyists. This expert assigns this work to a period earlier 
than 1385 A.D. from a comparison of the script of this work with that 
of a Sanskrit work, Sudra Paddhati, where “Sam 1442 Sake” is recorded. 
Considering this to be a Sambat era, corresponding with 1385 A.C. the 
expert assigned the latter half of the fourteenth century to this work. 
But Mm. Haraprasad Sastri challenges this point and opines that the 
date 1385 A.D. found on the basis of the date of Sudra Paddhati is 
wrong since the word ^ke is distinctly recorded, and “1442 Sake” can 
mean nothing more or less than 1527 A.D. {Bwngiya Sahitya Prasad 
Patrika^ 1326 B.E.). Also the learned editor of Kirttan, opines 

in the same journal (B.S.PJ’. 1326 B.E.) that acquaintance of Candidas 
with Vidyapati, the famous poet of Behar, took place in the first half 
of the fifteenth century. Even the very evidence of late Banerji enter¬ 
tains grave suspicions; for if the manuscript contains ancient, imitation 
of ancient and comparatively modem script, the work as a whole must 
belong to the period of the last script. All these evi4ences drive to the 
conclusion that the work is decidedly post-fourteenth century and may 
have belonged to the latter half of the fifteenth century. Ilie manus¬ 
cript of course persistently uses the Assamese script, ‘ra’, etc. through¬ 
out the book. 

Mm. SSstri openly discusses the question of authorship of Kf$i>a- 
klrttan and of the Sahajia songs passing in the name of Candidas, the 
lover of the washer-woman Rami. He observes that this work contains 
neither the name of R5mi nor that of Narmur whose “Padavali” is 
extant. The author of K. K. refers to himself as a worshipper of Vasuli, 
who is also a Sahaji5 and used to sing such songs, and sometimes with 
Yoginis by his side. One of such devotees of Vfisuli followed Jayadew 
in writing K. K., and another would now sing pure Sahajia songs and 
then Sahajik songs connected with RSdha and Krishna. (B.SP.P., 
1326 B.E.). Thus it appears that Candidas, the author of KdC. was 
distinct from CandidSs, if any, the author of Sahajia songs. 

Vidyanidhi directly hits the points when he says that from the 
ample quotations given by the learned editor of K.K. one of the two 
conclusions is irresistible that either Assamese and old Bengali were 
one, or that KJ5. had a round through the Assamese-speaking country. 
(B.E.P.P., 1326 B.E.). We feel inclined to accept the former view, 
namely that Assamese and old Bengali were one and the same language. 
The first departure of Bengali is marked by the Kasiram’s Mahabharat, 
for which we take an eminent Bengali like Ramesh Chanda Dutta as 
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authority, besides the literature itself. That Bengali and Assamese as 
distinct languages were yet unborn while K.K. was composed, an 
analyris of the text itself will show. 

Plan of Krsna Kirtan; The Kr?i>a Kirttan is divided into ten 
cliapters. The first is the Janma kha^d^ (on birth). The first line, as 
it has been found, begins—"Sava Deve sabha patiia ^ase.'’ So it is 
“Deve” with the sign of the first case-ending of Assamese “e” added, , 
and "patiia, not ‘patilen’ or so, as in Bengali. ‘Sabha patA' is colloquial 
and chaste Assamese. In the Uttara Ka^^a rendering of the Ramayana 
by Sankardew we find "Achanta Raghawa jeve dibya sabhfi pati". Thus 
even in the first line we find the Assamese elements of grammar etc. 
all perfect, and thic shows only the type. Then we come across the 
word “meii” or ‘mili’, not 'melia’ etc., for according to Vararuchi 
"K-va-i-ah” that is, for the Sanskrit ‘ktvia’ the Sauraseni prakrit has 
‘io’, e.g., ‘milio’ or “melio’. Though in old Assamese we have both ‘ia’ 
and To’ or ‘i’, KK. more often uses ‘i’ as in modem Assamese. 

The morphology of the word "Barbu" or "Barhua" is indeed inte¬ 
resting. In this first chapter occurs:— 

Eke tumi kula nAri, kul achhe tomar bairi 
Ar tahe Barhuar badhu; 

Kahe Barhu Chandidase, kul-sil kul-sil sava bhase, 

Lagil kaliA prem madhu." 

"Barhuar Jhiari Barh nam dhari 
T^he BarhuAr bau". 

“Barhu Baddo MahAn”, "Barha" (great): according to Prakrita 
PaingaL In Sanskrit ‘B^ is equivalent to ‘respectful’ ‘superior’ etc. 
"Badu”, "BarhuA” or “Baruwa” is thus the word in different forms, and 
came to be a family designation. Thus Candidas was Barhu; Radha 
was BarhuAr Jhiari (Sans. Dohitri) or daughter. ‘Kalia’ the blackish, 
is Assamese from Kaala (black); and ‘dhari* (Beng. dharlA) is after 
modern Assamese. 

“Kahilo moi sakal tohamAr thA-e" is a line occurring in this 
chapter. Such Assamese forms "kahilo", and not Beng. ‘kahilAm’ 
appear all through. The same is the case with "moi", as opposed to 
Beng. ‘ami’. The Magadlu Prakrit seems to support this Assamese 
form which may be compared with Vidyapati’s ‘^oM’’, “raoyen”, 
"moye". "Tohmar" (tomar) from Prakrit ‘tumhar’ and "tohme" (tumil 
from Prakrit "tumhe" and Oriya ‘tumbhe’ may be compared with such 
forms as ‘tasambAk’ ‘tasambAr’ etc. used by Sankardew and his school. 
"Thae" compares and contrasts respectively with Assamese “thai” and 
Bengali "than" in use. 

"MAak buyilA aihAne’’, is an interesting line. “Miak" or ‘Makak* 
with the sign of the second case-ending in Assamese, as opposed to 
Bengali ‘make’, and ‘buyila’ or ‘bulilA’, in both cases with the dropping 
of the consonants ‘ka’ and ‘la’ respectively are interesting. Such 
dropping is characteristic of Assamese and the most common instances 
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are ‘jai* (jadi), *buishe’ (bujiche), ‘Tchuiche” (kbujlche) etc. Besides, 
"bulil”, “bole” etc. from Assamese “bol”, ‘to speak* are quite in agree¬ 
ment with Assamese and they are not rare in the work. 

So also such words as “dhal’* from Sanskrit ‘dhaval* and Prakrit 
‘dhal’ meaning ‘white’: and po§r” from Sans, ‘praval’. (“ralavoravedah”) 
and in Vidyapati “Adhara auranga jSni nirasa pavar*’, “dudhaka parase 
pavara dhaval bhela*’. are interesting. Assamese “ai” and Assamese 
“burhi-ai” (grand-mother); and “barhayi” or “barh-Syi”, Assamese 
“Bar ai” (senior mother) are interesting. Assamese ‘Ai’ (mother) 
coincides exactly with Marathi ‘Ai’, as perhaps A.ssamese ‘Bai* (elder 
sister) with ‘Bai’ as Mir5 Bai of w^tem India. The word "bat” from 
PrSkrit “Batta Panthah” (as opposed to Beng. rasta), often used in 
this book, is another curious word, also finding place to the Buddhist 
songs. 

From the above, it is obvious that K.K. may be regarded more as 
a regular early Assamese than an early Bengali work (Neog’s “Sri 
Krsaia Kirttan and its language”, Journal of the Assam Research Society, 
Vol. Vin, No. 1. January, 1941, as also Neog’s ‘Sri Kr?na Kirttanar 
hh5s5 Bangala ne” in Asam Sahit^fa Sahhd Patriki, Vol. VTII, No. 1. 
1939). The second and third chapters are Tamhul (Areca Nut) and 
Dan (gift) khapd^ respectively. 

The fourth chapter is on Boat, but the word N5 or hao alone 
finds place in the songs and nowhere ‘nauka’ has been used. 

“Tik soarite mor mane harh tap; 

Fkhohi narSkhileka tor mao bap”. 

appear like an echo of some Assamese Vaisnavite works describing 
the milk-maids* lament; so the lines like “Dhau dekhi mor hale save 
ga”, quoted above, remind us of such beautiful Assamese Vaishnavite 
songs, Diha nam: 

“Dhau dekhi hale-jfil g5, he kali9, 
ka^t capSi dia nao.” 

‘Seeing the waves (of worldy troubles) the body (rather the mind) 
Ls moving to and fro. Therefore. O Black One (Krsna), make my boat 
(in the voyage of life) approach its harbour (t^t is, God)*. 

The fifth chapter and sixth or the Bhar and the Brindaban khapd&s 
(on Burden and on Brindaban) are also full of such elements. Such 
lines “Tatan-lotok lok same neha” etc. may be compared with Ram 
Sarawati’s “Bhime bole suna hera tetana-latak”. 

The seventh and eighth chapters deal with subduing the Kali 
snake and with Yamuna and sacrifice respectively, and the ninth and 
tenth chapters with the Bams! and Hadha Birah respectively. 
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Intltjences and Afpinttiks: 'Hiough K.K. deals with the life of 

it is at best a sahajia poem by a devotee of CandL Such lines 
as “Madan garal, khandan Radha, mathar mandan more: caran pallava 
aropa Radha, mor matha ui>are” remind the famous lines of Jaydew’s 
Gita Govinda, “Smara garala khaijidanam, mama sirasi mandnam, dehi 
pada pallavamudaram”. K.K. is really more sensual than sensuous. 

The following poem from Brindaban khanda, written in Kusum- 
mala metre reminding us of ^ahkardew’s poems of the same metre, and 
also his famous description of the flower-garden in Harmohon, is quoted 
for its rh 3 dhm and excellent music. 

“Tamai kusum cikur ga^e; 

Nil kurubak tor nayane. 

Suput nasa tila fule; 

Dekhi tor gandajuga mahale, 

Adhar suranga bandhuli fule; 

Kanna yuga tor ebag hule. 

Mukulit kunda tor dasane; 

- Khantari kusum tor vasane. 

Bhuja jug hem yuthikli male; 

A^ok tabak kara yugale. 

Mukulit thal kamal tane; 

Rom rSji tat atayiga;^e. 

Gabhir nabhi riSgeswar fule; 

Kanak keteki jangha yugale . 

Caran kamal thal kamale; 

Anguli campak kaliki jvale. 

Nakhar nikar dekhi gulale; 

Siris kusum tanu sakale. 

Kanak campak kusum panti; 

Tohmar sakal ^arir kanti. 

Neoali sewgli mahli bikase; 

Tohmar madhur i^t h&se. 

Dekho mo tor ful iarire; 

GSila Ca^dl(^^ Vasuli bare.” 

Another poem in the Brindaban khanda (p. 205-208) in a different 
metre reminds us once more of Sahkardew’s description of Mohini in 
Chabi metre: 

“Eke eke rhitugane, bilas kaila apane 
Kusumit sava tarugane; 

Tin bhuvana m§jhe Kathaho nadekhilo 
Daiba niyojana hen thSne. 

Kusum samuh madhu pia, madhumatta madhukar 
Nikare madhur jhankare; 

Kusumit lata kimie berhil vividh gunje 
Manmath kare jhankare. 
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Bahe susital bae, kokil pancham g§e, 

Rawe ara nana paksigaiie; 

Sune mriga kula bane, Gaila Ba^hu Candidase 
Bandhia Vasuli carane. 

IV. GERMINATION OF RENAISSANCE 

Preamble: Renaissance certainly is the fifteenth century 
movement not confined to Europe alone, but is a wave that decidedly 
swept over India also, with this fundamental difference that while 
the inspiration of thb rebirth came to England or France, Italy or 
Germany, for instance, definitely from an alien land and more defi¬ 
nitely from an alien literature of Greece and Rome, India was reborn 
in this movement like the phoenix of Western mythology from her own 
ashes, the aanjivani coming firom a study of its own Cit& and UpanU 
lads, in all its intellectual and emotional aspects. Again, while in 
Europe, Renaissance spoke differently in different countries, in Italy 
through senses and in Germany and England through a moral message, 
for example, this movement in India tried to speak in all different 
tongues in the form of neo-Vaisnavism in particular. 

Renaissance really is the successful Crusade against mediaevalism 
raging between the fourth and the sixteenth century through Europe 
and through India, stressing on the mortification of the flesh and spirit, 
divorcing beauty and joy from the scheme of things in life and world, 
advocating a moral and spiritual uplifting in theory, but enslaving the 
spirit itself in practice. Renaissance bearded the lion in his own den; 
and avowing emancipation of the spirit as its aim too, declared that it 
can be achieved not by killing the human instincts hut by giving them 
a freer and nobler play. Hence this march against mediaevalism was 
not-for turning all things upside down, but was for changing an atti¬ 
tude to life perverted, as it happened to be, to the ideals of Plato and 
Aristotle, Lucretius and Horace, in Greece and Rome, and of the Gitfi 
and Upanisads in India. 

To cite an extreme case, the Italian temperament of Renaissance, 
speaking decidedly through the senses, may he adjudged. Italian love 
poetry "however fevered or voluptuous” is not considered "gross or 
base”, for it means no feasting of the senses by the fasting of the soul. 
The human body is the holy temple of the sacred Spirit, both likewise 
pure; and the senses are “sacramental emblems” of the Soiol. So even 
if Italian poetry is pagan, it is yet Greek in spirit; and is sensuous, 
but never sensual. A parallelism of Italian temperament can be seen 
in Vaispavism of Bengal appealing more through senses than it does 
elsewhere. Hence such lines of the Bengali poet, 

D. 14 
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“Rupa lagi akhi jhure, gune prai? bhor; 

Prati anga lagi kade prati anga mor:” 

“Eyes pine for thy beauty, life is engrossed in thy qualities; every limb 
of craves indulgence of every limb of thine”-—is considered sacred, 
not profane, for its appeal throu^ the senses. So is the case with the 
following lines of VidyapaU- the great Maithili poet, writing his songs 
through the influence of Bengal Vai$aavism whence he was called 
Avinava Jayadeva: 

“Janama avadhi hama rupa neharanu 
Nayana na tirapita bhela: 

Lakha lakha yuga hia hia rSkhanu 
Taio hia jurana na gela.” 

—‘Since my birth I have viewed that beauty (form), eyes are 
not satisfied yet; for tens of millions of years repeated, did heart 
repose on heart, still the heart is not calmed* But when devoid of 
such background, one poet says: “Ah, how charming is the appearance 
of a cavity in her cheeks when she smiles like the Spring season. 
Tarry a little, invite not me to your Elysium; for I am already enslaved 
in her beauty: *’ it is profane undeniably. 

Humanism is a prominent manifestation of Indian Renaissance also, 
as we find it laid xmder contribution in the very conception and selec¬ 
tion of Ki^na as godhead. He is undoubtedly both human and divine 
as aU human beings are apt to be, only if they choose. It is more a 
glorification of man than of God; and if of God really, it is definitely 
through man. The conception of Child God is undubiously to see God 
in every child, to see the divine in the human instincts against which 
mediaevallsm made open conspiracy. It is a motif to mobilize all the 
powers of paternal and maternal instincts around every child of every 
father and mother, a child as an emblem of beauty and joy that mediae- 
valism sought to divorce; and thereby to raise men and women to the 
status of imaginary gods and goddesses inspite of themselves. 

While this general aspect of Vaisnavite ascetism is sought to make 
the primary human instincts devote and dedicate themselves to the 
highest service of the Spirit, another, too dangerous to imitate, aspect 
of it made a desperate attempt to dedicate the body literally, even if 
wrongly, to the service of the Spirit, of course in the physical form 
of a substitute of the Invisible. This is the husband and wife relation 
brought into prominence through the R5dha cult leading naturally to 
excesses with disastrous effects on society; Mahapurusiyaism or Asam 
Vaisnavism is conspicuous by the absence of this Radha cult, although 
some brotherhoods or sisterhoods appear to have crept into it by the 
backdoor. 
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Dawning of Asam’s Renascence' The few figures that stand 
out it) the dawn of Assamese renascence are the translators of the Epics. 
While we cannot be sure when and how this tendency exactly came, 
there is no denying the fact that it definitely came about the beginning 
of the twelfth century. This is finally proved by the last copper plate 
of king Dharma Pal and supported by these renderings of the Epics. 
It does not seem however that any regular doctrine or philosophy of 
Vaisnavism was preached in ancient Assam before the middle of the 
fifteenth centiiry when the first blossoms of the spring-time of 
Assamese renascence began to iinfold from their buds. 

Hem Saraswati appears to be the earliest of these translators. His 
only work is Prahlad Carita, in the colophon of which he says: 

Kamata Mandala DuUabha Nara(ya)j^ 

Nripabara anupam; 

TahSna r§]‘yata Rudra Sarasvati, 

Devajani kanya nam. 

Tahana tanaya Hema Saraswati, 

Dhruvara anuja bh&i; 

Padavandhe tenho pracara karila 
Bamana Purai^ cai. 61 

‘In Kamata Mandal (country) reigns the great king Durlabh Narayan. 
In his kingdom lived Rudra Saraswati with his wife Devajani. Their 
son is Hem Saraswati, the yoimger brother of Dhruva. He publishes 
this after consulting the Bamana Purai>a.* 

So time and place of Hem Sarasswati are located once we know 
all about king Durlabh Narayan and his kingdom Kamata; but this too 
is buried in heaps of traditions and legends. On this point all autho¬ 
rities bank on Guru Carit by Hamcaran Thakur, a junior contemporary 
and nephew of MSdhawdew, of the sixteenth century, who besides giving 
genealogies of Durlabh Narayan details how the Barabhuyans with the 
forefathers of Sahkardew came to be settled in Assam (vs. ll-lKMf). 
This king appears to be a contemporary of LandSdew, the great ancestor 
of ^^ankardew six generations ahead; and Landadew and other thirteen 
families of Brahmans and Kayasthas came to be settled in Assam 
only on a term of compromise between Durlabh and Dharma Pal 
(Dharma Narayan) who were cousins (vs. 2527-29) and who styled 
themselves as Gaudeswar and Kameswar (v. 78 ff) respectively ruling 
in the western and eastern parts of Hatnapitha of the old Kamarupa 
kingdom between the Bamadi and the Karatoya (Neog’s Introduction 
to Assam, pp. 63-66). Now, from epigraphic records, Dharma Pal’s 
reign in the twelfth century is well established (Ibid, pp. 37-38), which 
must also be true of Durlabh. Again, Sankardew’s birth in 1449 is also 
firmly established; whence three hundred years have to be covered 
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by the six generations o£ Sahkardew’s line one hundred years being 
covered by two generations against three generations which is the 
usual practice. This is accounted for by the fact that all the ancestors 
of Sankardew had their sons at unusually late periods of their life 
as vividly described by the Guru Carit. So the dates of biirth of the 
lino of Sahkardew upwards may be taken as Sahkardew, 1449; 
Kusumbar, 1399; Suryabar, 1349; Rajadhar, 1299; Candibar, 1249; 
Landadew, 1199. Durlabh and Dharma Pal must have been junior 
contemporaries of Landadew who was extremely old when he came 
to Asam with bis son Candibar alias Devidas. 

Hem Saraswati’s Prahlad Carit: Hem Saraswati introduces 
his father as Rudra Saraswati, who must not be confused with Rudra 
Kandali, (Milan, VoL II, No. 1, p. 2), the poet of ‘Satyaki Prabes’. 
Saraswati is a literary title, and as such it may be seen that both tlie 
father and son were scholars. It is not precisely known what part of 
the kingdom he exactly hailed from, but naturally he may be taken as 
native of Kamata which was bounded by the Bamadi on the east and 
by the Karatoya on the west, which included the modern districts of 
Kamarup, Goalpara, Kocbehar and Rangpur. The language of Prahlad 
Carit breathes an antiquity quite its own. Throughout the work we 
come across only one foreign word “nafar” and this too may have 
crept later through copyists; so it was written sometime before the 
Muhammadan invasion. The language in all its aspects show rather 
a PrSkrt influence than of Sanskrit; and in spelling there is a regular 
bias to use s even for h and 9 , and kh and 9 are often interchanged as in 
the Buddhist songs. In regard to grammar, modem Assamese case* 
endings and tenses are more prominent than in the Caryas. Though 
comparatively a little crude in lucidity of expression and in vividness 
of description, in metre and rhythm and in excellence of literary style, 
it appears to be no unworthy predecessor of fiahkardew’s Prahlad 
Carit included in the Kirttan and composed about about three centuries 
later. There is much evidence of the poet’s originality, vigour and 
poetic diction. Baffled in all his attempts to have Prahlad murdered, 
Hirajjya-kasipu commanded his son once more to abuse Madhawa, 
whence Prahlad mutters:— 

“Hena suni Prahl^de sumare Hari Hari; 

Madhawak gali mai paro kenekari. - 
Madhawese pifS-mata Madhawese pran; 

Madhawat pare kon bandhu ache 5 n- 71 
Yata dekha byaghra jal sthal giri ban; 

Gaja bhuja sawate achanta Narayan. 

Tumi ami fidi kari tinio jagat; 

Savate achanta Hari nuhika bekat.” 72. 
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‘OH Hari, Oh Hari! How can I abuse Him? In Madhawa we Have our 
parents, in Madhawa we have our life; who else than Madhawa can be 
our friend? AU lands and seas, all mountains and forests, all tigers, 
elephants and snakes (through Ae agency of which Prahlad’s life was 
put at stake) are but vessels wherein K^aya^ is contained. Not to 
speak of thee and me, Hari is pervading every particle in the three 
worlds; but is not revealed.’ This adds fuel to the fire, and Hira^a- 
kasipu bursts out once more: — 

“Hlranyakasipu bole suna re barbar; 

Punarapi nindiloho tohor uttar. 

Bola je sawaro gae ache Damodar; 

Sawe loke nohe kiya taka samasar. 73 

Keho sukhi keho dukhi bahut antar; 

Keho kak bai keho karay nafar. 

Keho hasti-kandhe care hamsa-tuli soe; 

Keho keho jane kio trinak napawe. 74 

Keho bhunje ghol keho (keho) bhunje khir; 

Keho je Srimanta hoye, keho hoye cor. 

Ekar jiwan hauk saware jiwan; 

Ekar marane hauk saware maran. 75 

Ekar bhojane hauk saware bhojan; 

Teve jano sawate achanta Narfiyan...76 

‘Hear me, you fool, I condemn your reply once more. You say 
Damodar is in every being. Why then some are happy and others 
miserable, and a wide gulf divides them? Why then some rules over 
others and use them as their slaves? How is it that some ai*e on 
elephants’ backs, sleeping in precious beds, while others do not find 
even a couch of grass to lie on? How is it that some enjoy things that 
are denied to others, and some are endowed with celestial virtues while 
others become thieves? Let all live when one breathes, and let all die 
when one is dead; and let the hunger of all disappear when one has his 
feast; then and then alone one can realise that Narayan pervades all 
beings.’ 

Kavi Hamhab Vipra: Harihar Vipra is another poet who refers 
to king Durlabh Narayan in high eulogy- in his verse rendering of the 
Aswamedh Parva from the Sanskrit Mahabhirata. 

“Jaya jaya nripabar Durlabh Naran Raja 
Kamarupe bhaila birabar; 

Saputra bindhawe jewe sukhe rajya karantok 
Jiyontoka sahasra vatear. 

Tahana rajyat thit sarvajana manonit 
Aswamedha pada madhye sar; 

Vipra Harihar kavi Harir caran sevi 
Padabandhe karilo prac^.” 

‘Glory to king Durlabh Narayan who reigns in Kamata. May he rule 
and live for a hundred years happily with his sons and friends. I who 
am poet Harihar Vipra, residing in his kingdom and prostrating at the 
feet of Hari, have composed and given publicity to this Aswamedh 
Parva, so approved by all. 
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Thus it supports that Dxirlabh Narayan was a king of no negligible 
parts, and had indeed been a great patron of leaning. Verses of Harihar 
Vipra are flawless and beautiful, anticipating Sridhar Kandali, of the 
sixteenth century who also rendered the Aswamedh Parva into Assa¬ 
mese verse. 

A variant of the text in the last but one line above reads as “Vipra 
Harihar Kavi, Gaurir caran sevi”, giving “Gauri” (Parvati or Durga) 
for “Hari” (Kpptja) keeping rhyme and everything intact. Rendering 
of the Epics by itself does not guarantee that the poet must be a 
devotee of Hari; this is proved by the instance of Durgavar who com¬ 
posed nice verses on the Raznayana, and Vidyapati Thakur of Mithila 
who wrote the immortal love-poems of Radlia-Kr^a, and both were 
Saktas by faith. So the variant with “Gauri’* appears more probable, and 
insertion of “Hari” and Vaisnavite colophons may be considered as 
revision during Vai^ava propaganda, if not later. 

Of late an interesting attempt has been made to correct (?) the 
name as Harivar Vipra, on ground, number one, that it does not behove 
well to have the names of two Gods Hari and Kara in one name. This 
at least gives a handle for display of scholarship, if it be nothing else. 
Apart from the facts “Kahi Harih Harat ppthak” (Hari is not to be 
distinguished from Hara), and “Gu^ nSma yata Visnu Sivara: Tika 
bhinna vuddhi kare yi nara. Namara siyo maba aparAdM: Narakata 
pare Daive nabadhi” (fC.G., v. 49), that is, ‘He who considers the attri¬ 
butes and names of Vi.^u (Hari) and Siva (Hara) as separate is 
also a bad sinner against the name of God, and Fate cannot stop him 
from going to hell’. So in Asam itself we come across innumerable 
names as Harihar itself besides such other names, whether they are 
approved by present scholarship or not. 

Ground number two is that two manuscripts now preserved in the 
Assam Museum at Gauhati contain a two-line colophon “Krenar 
Kinkare Kahe Harihar Kavi: PStak chArhok daki bola Hari Hari.” 
The last words ‘Kavi’ and *Hari’ in the two lines do not rhyme duly. 
It is doubted whether the poet was “Ky^nar kinkar”, that, is 
‘slave’ (devotee) of Ky§i>a af all- The third objection is serious 
and should be broadly discussed. One work on Lava-Kuaar Yuddha 
containing more than four hundred verses, printed earlier (by Bhatta- 
carya Agency, Dibnigarh, 1925), has been published as “Ejan Maha- 
kavir dvSra Asamlya bhlfcgSt racit”, that is, ‘composed in Assamese by 
a great poet’. Newer scholarships have found fault here in not inserting 
the name of “Harivar” as the poet. But the silence of the other party 
is more eloquent,- there is no nomenclature of the poet on the book, 
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for no name of the poet was there inside the whole book of more than 
foiir hundred verses. 

Now, the manuscripts mentioned contain the earlier printed work 
in its entirety, and something beyond. Very curioxisly enough, the 
portion of the manuscripts covering the earlier printed work also 
includes no name of the poet. It is .only in the super-added, if not 
interpolated, portions that the above two-line colophon, even if defec¬ 
tively, makes its appearance, about once in one, and twice or thrice only 
in the other manuscript. It is evidently not a full-fledged colophon, 
like the one of Harihar Vipra found earlier and quoted above, which 
also suffers mutilation. 

The Vavru~v&k Parva attributed to Harihar Vipra (published by 
Sivanath BhattacSrya, Dibrugarh, 2nd Ed., Jan. 1925) is a work on 
Asvamedha Parva complete in more than six hundred verses. It 
includes in jhund metre the chorus “Jaya Hari Jaya Ram” and in 
jhumuri metre ”najani khora dharilS: Var dukh laghu bhailS.” These 
appear too modem, or at least too pro-Vai$navite, as also the style 
throughout. It does not smell the least archaism even compared with 
Hem Saraswati whose contemporary Harihar had been. There seems 
also nothing to warrant the authorship of Laua-Kusar Yuddha to be 
attributed to Harihar Vipra. the poet of the Asvcunedha parva, as the 
two manuscripts betray themselves and suggest interpolation. 

The only consistency of the two works Vavruvah and Lava-Kusa 
lie in their comparative pro-Vaisnavite style, but that does not help 
to show that they are works of the same author. It is sad that there 
should be such confusion, but sadder that present study of them should 
make it worse confounded. 

Kaviratna Saraswati also mentions Durlab Narayan together with 
his son Indra Narayan, in introducing himself in his verse-rendering of 
Jayadrath Badh from the Sanskrit Drona Parva in the Mahabharat. 

‘‘Nrpa siramani Dewa mahamanl 
Durlabha NSrSyan raja; 

pSlila satate Nite putrawate 
Prithivir yata praja. 

Tahana tanay bhaila dharmamay 
Indra Narayan dew; 

Mababir dhir svabhawe gambhir 
Nite krtya Hari sew. 

Chota sila name ache eka gram 
Yata gramamadhye sSr; 

Achil tatha jagat prakhyat 
Cakrapani Sikdir. 
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Patu narabar kSyastha pravar 
Dharmawanta mahayasl; 

Paadit tilak kul-prakA^ak 
Ni^kalanka yen 
- TAhana tanay ati subhanay 
Kaviratna Saraswati; 

Drona Parva pad Jayadrath Badh 
Kautuhale nigadati.” 

*King Durlabh Narayan who was like a venerable god and supreme 
among the king s, always ruled his people on earth affectionately as his 
o^vn children. His son is the vbtuous soul Indra Narayan, a great 
hero, grave and majestic in his nature and ever devoted to his per¬ 
formances in honour of HarL (In his kingdom) there is a village, hav¬ 
ing the essence of all villages, Chotasila by name. Here lived CakrapAni 
Sikdar, illustrious over the world around him, an accomplished, vir¬ 
tuous and illustrious man and a supreme kayastha. His son, Kaviratna 
Saraswati narrates Jaydratha Badh with curiosity as incorporated in the 
Drona Parva (of the MahAbhfirata)Kaviratna’s poetic gifts also 
appear to be of no mean Arder like his scholarship, as is proved by 
the vividness of his descriptions and the smooth flow of different metres. 

Rudra Kandau whose verse-rendering of SAtyaki Prabes’ of Drona 
Parva, Mahabharata, has been preserved to us, refers to another king 
TAmradhwaj and his royal brother, blessing them for their patronage. 

“6rimanta Tamradhwaja anuji sahite; 

Briddhar saman dharma sisu bayasate. 

Buddhit gambhir kshamavanta subhanay; 

YAhAr yasak sarva jane prasamasay. 

Visnur bhakat Mahama 3 ^r sewak; 

Putrar saman kari daridra palak. 

Dul bhAir snehyen RSm Laksbmanar; 

Savandhawe jiyantoka sahasra vatsar.” 

The learned compiler of the Typicol Selections of Assamese Literature 
(published by the Calcutta University) places Hudra Kandali before 
Hem Saraswati, probably thinking Tamradhwaj to be earlier than Dur¬ 
labh. Such assumptions cannot be correct; for since Dharma Pal and 
Durlabh Narayan were cousins and rivals, Dharma Pal’s son Tamra¬ 
dhwaj, must be considered later than Durlabh Narayan; (R.C.T., vs. 90). 
Rudra Kandall’s colophon just quoted, describing king Tamradhwaj as 
‘a devotee of Visnu and a disciple of the goddess MahamAyA*, a bundle 
of contradiction to all appearance, seems significant as suggesting the 
history of transition from fiaktism to Vaisnavism about this time. Vari¬ 
ants of colophons of BabrubAh Parva by Harihar Vipra as “Harir caran 
sevi”, “Gaurjr caran sevi”, etc. are also not to be neglected in this con¬ 
sideration. Rudra Kandali’s style and language are finer and verses 
definitely smoother than those of Hem Saraswati, 
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V. MAHAMAI^YA’S PATRONAGE 

Madhawa Kand^I was undoubtedly the brightest of the bright 
band of stars that illumined the literary horizon of Asam and shone as 
the Morning Star declaring the advent of the Phoebus that was San* 
kardew himself. Curiously enough, the only clue in regard to his own 
life and to that of his great patron is contained only in his two verses 
in the LankS kSn^a of his rendering of the Sanskrit Raznayai>. 

“Kaviraj Kandall ye amakese buliyay 

I^ilSho sarvajana hodhe; 

Ramayana supayar Sri Maha MS^kya ye 
Baraha raj&r anurodhe. 23 

SSt KSnda RamSyan padavandhe nivandhilS 

Lambha parihari sar^h;'ta; 

Maha Mai^yar bole K&vya-ras kichu dil5; 

Dugdhaka mathile yena ghfta”. 24 

Tt is me who am called the king of poets of the Kandalis; for knowledge 
of the niass people and at the request of the Barah King Sri Mahd 
Manikya, I have rendered the fine verses of the Ramayana extracting 
the essence and leaving oS the details, like the ghee procured by churn¬ 
ing the milk. I have of course added some kfivya-rasa at the instance 
of Maha Manikya”. But these verses of autobiographical reference are 
given differently (Babi, Vol. XVIII, No. 5, p. 215; Asamxyd Sdkityar 
Cdrieki, Vol. I, p. 166), betraying interpolation: 

’‘Kaviraj Kandali ye amalcese bull kay 
Madhawa Kandall aro nam; 

Sapone sacite mai jnan-kai-vakya-mane 
Ahamise cinto Ram Ram. 

Sloka Sanskritat ami garhihak p&ri cay, 

Kariloho sarvajana bodhe; 

RSmayan supayar Sri Maha Manikya ye 
Barfihi rajfir anurodhe. 1885 

Sat Kwda Ramayan padabandhe nivandhilo 

Lambhi parihari sarodhrta; 

Maha Mamkyar bole-Kavya-ras kichu dil5 
Dugdha mathanat yena ghpi” 

The first scholar to have edited and published in 18d9 this Assamese 
version of the Ramayana and to attempt to ascertain the time and place 
of this great poet and his patron, is Madhawcandra Bardalai. In his 
learned preface, he came to the conclusion that MahSmAnikya must have 
been a Kacari king, for kings of this line ruled in between the twelfth 
and fourteenth centuries styling themselves as Barahi kings (?) and 
their kingdom extending up to Jayantapur which then embraced Ali 

P. 15 
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Pukhuri in Nagao, Asam, undoubtedly the place of the poet’s birth and 
the time of this great patron of Madhaw Kandali is calculated at some 
time about the first half of the fourteenth century. 

Teie Barahi Tribe: This is plausible but not however quite free 
from defects. The first objection is that in the stone inscriptions, copper¬ 
plates and other documents these Barho or Kacari kings appear to 
have styled themselves as Hariharmbeswar, Herhambadhisa, Hairham- 
bapati etc; and nowhere have they been seen to call themselve BarShi. 
On the olher hand, the two last kings of the Kamarupa Pala dynasty, 
namely Indrap^ and Dharmapal have used the title of Baraha or Sri 
Bar§ha for the first time, and the eastern portion of Kamarupa, the 
Kapili Valley, for example, was ruled by different descendants of the 
old Pala kings or by their powerful chiefs. In one stone inscription, 
now preserved in the Assam Provincial Museum and found in the pillar 
of an ancient temple in a place called Gachtal near Davaka, it is written 
in what is some-what like old Gupta character that the temple was 
built in 1145 ^ka (i.e. 1223 A.D.) for Brisabha Vahana by ordeis of 
king Viswa Simdar. (Madhaw Kandali aru Barah RAja, Asam Sdhitya 
Sahhd Patrilctt, Vol. X, 71-79). These instances are cited to prove 
that Mahamanikya or Mahamkm Fa must have been a Pala king who 
ruled in the thirteenth century, after Viswa Sundara. The argument, 
and the only argument on which this opposition feels itself fortified, 
is that the Pala kings alone wrote the title of Baraha and were justified 
in doing so for the reason, or fancy, that they are, as now styled by 
modem historians, really ‘Bhauma Pal,’ the first part of this word being 
derived from Bhumi. (Earth), who in her turn had conjugal union 
with Baraha for the origin of the lini> of Naraka. 

This too appears far-fetched and fanciful, for, as a matter of fact, 
all kings are Bhumipal, Bhupal or Bhupati since they rule over certain 
portions of the earth, and as such may show their connection witli 
BarSha. Even the Swedish kings of Europe are said to have claimed 
their descent from such an imaginary union of Earth and Baraha. So 
it is simply natural that more than one dynasty of rulers succeeding 
NarakSsur should claim their descent from his line and as such be 
called Barahi. Devendranath Bezbarua (A.B.S.B., pp. 92-94) gives 
another suggestion saying that since there were several Jayantia kin^ 
having the title of Manik e.g. Vijay Manik (1564-80), Dhan Mai^ (1596- 
1605) and Yas M 5 n i k (1605-25), MahitmSnikya might be one of these 
Jayantia kings. This is not supported by facts, since the chronology of 
the kings of this line starting with Parvat R§i (1500-16) begin only 
the sixteenth century (Gait, p. 261), 
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There is another king of the name of Mahamamkya in the line oi 
the Tripura kings. One prince Ratna-Fa (1260? 1282-1366) is said to have 
purchased the title of Manikya in 1282 A.D. from Sultan Tugrai Khan 
by presenting him a valuable gem (mapi). So he became Ratna Ma^iikya 
who was succeeded by Pratap Mamkya and Mukut Mapikya (brothers) 
respectively. Then came Mahama^ya (1396-14067-1431?) who was 
succeeded by his son Dharma Manikya in whose reign two Assamese 
scholars, Sukreswar and V^eswar by name, wrote the Tripura Rajmfila; 
If this be so, it may not be impossible that the Tripura king, Maha« 
maniky a might be the patron of Madhaw Kandall in the latter half of 
the fourteenth century. (“The Ancient kingdom of Tripura in the 
Kapili Valley”). There is no denying the fact that there was an 
independent tribe called the Barahis, like the Mar^s. Sir Gait distinctly 
refers to the Barahis whom' Suk^a in the early thirteenth century could 
subdue not by force, but by friendship. Neither the Kacharis nor any 
other tribe of Assam is known to be called as such. 

Madhaw KANDALfs Timb: That M4dhaw Kandali was senior to 
Sahkardew by about a hundred years has no denying. There is also 
little doubt that only five kandas of bis rendering of the FAm&yana have 
been extant. The Adi and Uttara Kandas might not be written at aU, or 
if written were surely lost before the time of Sarikardew. The Vai?navite 
colophons were posthumus, to be sure, in Madhaw Kandali*s work, also 
probably in those of Hem Saraswati, Harihar, Kaviratna and other 
predecessors of Sahkardew. The Kathd-Guru-Carit of seventeenth cen¬ 
tury refers to Madhaw Kandali, probably this poet, in connection with 
his disciple Haghaw Acirya who met Mahendra Kandali the school¬ 
master of dahkardew (p. 26). It also states significantly that as Ananta 
Kandali was preparing a Vai^anavite version of the Ram&yana, Madhaw 
Kandali appeared before Sahkardew in a dream to request not to allow 
him to be buried in oblivion. So Sankardew took up the rendering of 
the UttarS K&nda while Madhawdew translated the Adi Kanda; and so 
Madhaw Kandali’s work was restored (p. 119). Both ^ankardew 
Madhawdew paid high tnbute to Madhaw Kandali’s poetic genius in their 
respective renderings of the H&mlya^ (ch. xix, v. 6 and ch. xxv, v. 15). 

The Kathd-Guni-Carit also clearly states the rendering of Madhaw 
Kandali concluded the chapters as “Subha, Subha”; it is Madhawdew 
who enhxmced the worth of his work by inserting the embroidery work 
of the Vaisnavite colophons (p. 119); and this could have been the case 
with the works of other earlier poets where the “embroidery” might be 
inserted by other Vai$navite hands at much later dates. That the render¬ 
ings of the Epics in themselves could not prove a Vai^^avite motive is 
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a fact which is corroborated by the justification given by Ananta Kandali 
(AyodhyA Kanda, vs. 13-14) about the compilation of his version of 
Ramaya^ in the face of Madhaw Kandali’s work: 

Madhawa Kandali viracila R^ayap: 

Tika iuni Amara akula kare man. 

Ramar samanya santa katha yathawat: 

Bhajaniya gupa yata nabhaila vekat. 

Eteka yatana kar5 bhakatir pade, 

Nubuliba ninda sada suna sabha^de. 

‘Madhaw Kandali had rendered the Ramayana. On hearing his verses 
I do not feel comfortable. The saintly character of Rama is there, but 
the deep devotional merits are not expressed. Hence I make this effort 
to express the bhakti side of it Let not the learned censure, but let 
them hear it attentively.’ This must serve as a general warning to all 
who are inclined to believe these earlier works as thoroughly Vai^ipa- 
vite in original. Sonaram Caudhari, an early research scholar, in a 
comparative study of the Assamese, Bengali and Sanskrit versions of 
the Ramayaj^a {Bahi, SSon, 1851 ^ak) hinted that while Madhaw Kan¬ 
dali was faithful to its original in Sanskrit, a few very minor facts as 
killing of Kalanemi, and Sita being attacked by a crow, are not found 
in Valmlki. Singing of the Rgmaya^ songs by Lava and Kuia given 
in the Adi Kanda in Sanskrit is fittingly described in the XJttara Kanda 
in Assamese, and the friendship contracted by Vibhi^apa with Rama, 
given in the Lanka Kanda in Sanskrit is described in the Sundara 
Kapd& by Madhaw Kandali. Some of such innovations of the Assamese 
version are found in the Bengali version of K^ttivas coming about two 
centuries later; but they are not all. Himself confessing “Nahike eseva 
katha Valmlld racane,” ‘these things are not there in Valmiki’s work’, 
K^ttivas fashions Rfima, Sit5, and events in his own way so that they 
are no more of themselves. It is because K^iitivas was not a scholar, 
and he rather heard than read VAlmIki; and even then followed his 
own fancy and cheap popularity. The Hindi version (v. 1576) of Tulsi¬ 
das, also far Junior to Madhaw Kandali’s, was different in similar 
manner. 

Translations op the Ramayana: The Ramayana appears to be the 
earliest Indian work finding ardent admirers abroad, the current not 
yet stopping. Jules Bloch writes (la Paris 2-2-’51) not only of an early 
short Tibetan version and a lot of Indo-Chinese and Yavanese versions, 
but also of one thesis on Tulsidas’s version being presented by Melle 
Vandeville at Paris. The Ramayana of VSlmiki is said to have con¬ 
sisted of five K&jdas originally, and the Adi and the Uttarfi Kai^a are 
said to be supplemented by others later, whence, probably, one finds 
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both Madhaw Kandali and Ananta Kandali writing hve KfinHag each, 
which may not be regarded as accidental. Any way, Madhaw Kan> 
dali’s Ramayapa is a great contribution to modem Indian languages in 
general and to Asamiya in particular. It is not known why Sahkardew 
makes no mention of Hem Saraswati and others, but his respectful 
reference to Madhaw Kandali is one of point: '‘Purva kavi apramadi, 
Madhaw Kandali adi, tehe viracUa Rama katha”. Besides this, Madhaw 
Kandali’s- metres and descriptions, poetic diction and vocabulary appear 
to be a splendid specimen to his successors. It also offers sufficient 
suggestions in regard to pre-Sahkarite Assamese social life, manners 
and customs, rites and ceremonies. 

Madhaw Kandall's version appears to be the earliest regular ren¬ 
dering of VSlmlki into a modem north-lndlan language by the fourteenth 
century. It is more of the nature of a faithful synopsis than of a 
literal translation from the Sanskrit; and the poet has the courage to 
challenge that it has nowhere deviated from the original {Lanka Koruna, 
Ch. LVl, v. 25). He begins with the Ayodhyd Kar^ starting with 
the occasion of Rama’s re-entrance into Ayodhya in the company of 
Sita as also his exit on exile; and concluding with his refusal to return 
to the capital before the expiry of the period of exile. His second book, 
Aranya begins with Rama’s entrance into the forest of Dandaka 

and concludes with his despair after the rape of Sita. The third book, 
Ki^kindhyd K^n^a starts with Rama’s meeting with Sugriva and con¬ 
cludes with the mobilisation of the army of the monkeys. Hie fourth 
book Sundara Kdnda begins with Hanumanta’s joiomey to Lanka and 
concludes with Bibhi9an’5 contacting R^a. The fifth and the last 
book of Madhaw Kandali is the Lanka Kan^a which begins with Sara- 
m5’s sympathy with Sita, concludes with the ordeal of Sita and corona¬ 
tion of Rama at Ayodhya. 

An Asamiya Chaucer: The poet uses mainly pada or paydr and 
dulari or tripadi, chabi and jhumuri metres as vehicles of his thoughts, 
and his rhyming is worthy of a great forerunner of Sahkardew. In his 
first book alone ample instances of archaism show him even so older 
than Hem Saraswati, while, side by side in the same book we come 
across certain modernisms suggesting cop 3 nsts’ carelessness. Despite 
this apparent contradiction, the style of the poet is consistently forceful 
and beautiful, and one cannot miss the exquisite literaxy beauty of 
Madhaw Kandall’s style for which we are tempted to call him an As¬ 
samese Chaucer, comparing the brilliant literary merit of this writer 
with that of his great contemporary in English literature. Mfidhaw 
Kandali was certainly a great master of the art of poetry and had the 
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gift of speaking volumes with just a few words. He concluded descrip¬ 
tion of Ayodhya on the eve of Rama’s coronation with the lines (Ayo- 
dhya Kdn^O; Ch. HI, vs. 75);— 

“Haso hSso kare pun Ayodhya samprati; 

Nritya-gita-vSdye jen dekhi Amrawati”. 

The city of Ayodhya is now almost smiling. With dances, songs and 
musical instruments in action it has the appearance of Elysium’. In 
insinuating Kaikeyi, against Rama’s coronation, Manthara, her maid, 
says — 

“Daiarath sagar tarangi nadi tai; 

Alapate sukai jaibi jai^oho mai. 26. 

Priya Ganga Kauialya gambhira bege bahe; 

Ram abhi^eka bekat kari kahe”. 27. 

'Dasarath is the sea and you are a shallow river. I am sure you are 
soon going to dry up. Kai^alya is his dear Ganga that hows so fast 
and deep; and it is declared by the (preparation of) Coronation of Ram’. 

M. K.’s Descriptivb Grandettr: Madhaw Kandali's physical deli¬ 
neations of Sita (Ch. XII) even remind the descriptions of herself and 
of other heroines as given by Sahkardew in his havyas and especially 
in the songs of his dramas such as Rdm Vijay and Rukmi^ Haran: 

*‘Hara-kopa bahni porhe khuji napai jur; 

NSbhi sarobare Kkmdewe dil& bur. 8. 

Nij pur pa^ Kame mudaila duar; 

Udarar loma pfinti dhum bhaila tAr.” 9. 

*‘Amntar kupa sama Manmathar pur; 

Saras jaghan tor prakase prachur.” 11. 

‘Being burnt by the fire of wrath of Hara and finding no solace else¬ 
where, Cupid had a dive in the lake that is (Sit&’s) navel. Finding 
himself in his own city by the immersion, Cupid shut door; and 

the smoke appeared in the form of hair in her abdomen.The city 

of Cupid is a mine of ambrosia, and your interesting hip and loin 
exhibit so nicely’. 

On Rama’s proposal to leave her in the capital, Sita observes (Ch. 
Xn, vs. 24-25):— 

*‘Campak kalikA yen mor kalewar; 

Lundi ghundi achiUha jehena bhramar. 

Jeve fisi bikasit paila phal phul; 

Upabhog eri kene karlhA rdsfal.” 

'My body had been like the Campaka hud, and you had been enjoying 
it l^e a blackbee. Now when it is blossoming and going to bear fniits, 
why do you stop enjoyment and make me fruitless?’ 

"Kamana angat mok hln dekhilanta;” v. 29 reminds "Kona ange khu^ 
dekhi naila Jadumani” so often quoted by the biographers of Sahkar- 
dew, as a line from im-Vai^vite Pitambar Dvija. 
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Like his description of AyodhyS he also describes Tiftnka with a 
brevity quite befitting a master artist In the Sundara Kai^ we find: 

^'Baray Basante bahe bao; 

$a^ ntu nacaray kokilar r&o.. .19. 

Go^ulika bela Sri dekhila Lankar; 

Duti AmrSvati jena jagatate sar.” 25. 

‘In the Spring-time which is there for twelve months, the breeze flows 
gently. During the six seasons, the cuckoo never ceases cooing.’ In the 
evening time (Hanuman) saw the beauty of Lanka. It was like the 
divine Elysium and the very essence of the world’ Then the poet 
describes the social life of Lanka, through Hanuman, what customs its 
inhabitants practise, what enjoyments they make and what games they 
play. The description is vivid and life-like, and seems indirectly to 
hold a mirror up to the then social life (Ch. vm). 

M. K.’s Characterisation: Hand in hand with the artistic excel¬ 
lence, the national element in his composition occurs no less. When 
Ham and his four brothers re-entered AyodhyS with their wives, women 
of the city were charmed by Ham’s divine appearance and they whis¬ 
pered the common confession to one another (Ch. I):— 

R§ma-mukha padma mor nayan bhramar; 

Varite nap&r3 bhog kare nirantar. 26. 

‘Ram’s face is the lotus and my eyes are blackbees. I cannot stop them; 
they enjoy incessantly*. 

“RSm Sita Sgaman dekhi sarvaloke; 

Thane thane uruli paray jhoka-jhoke”. 29. 

“Thfipilanta grhat suwarpamay ghat; 

Kanya sawe parila batat neta pat.” 39. 

‘Seeing Rfim and SltS come, all women-folk made the auspicious sound 
time and again in different places’ ‘Gold pots (filled with water) were 
placed in the house, and the women laid silk cloths on the street.’ The 
national element is distinctly felt in idioms and colloquial expressions, 
which are almost untranslatable. 

The poet appears to have a great like for description and simile. 
Charms of solitude are described as having greatly enhanced Rama’s 
feeling of conjugal love, (Ayodhyfi K&nda, Ch. XX, vs. 74-81). This 
amorous interpretation of nature exactly coincides with the imageries 
of Meghaduta (Purva Megha, 18, 53 ff.). Madhaw Kandah’s descrip¬ 
tions of his heroines are vivid and varied. They have die classical dig¬ 
nity and grandeur and are clear-cut like pieces of Greek sculpture; for 
instance, Hn the Aranyuo- Ku-nda, we have such descriptions of XJrmila 
(Ch. I, vs. 96-106) and pf Sita, by RSvana (Ch. XH, vs. 69-85), 
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Madhaw Kandali acquaints himself also as a great master in snap¬ 
ping and analysing exact situations. One of the many such instances 
may be seen when Ram was just going on exile and Dasarath, even for 
whose word of honour he was doing so, was at the same time prevent- 
ing. (Ayodhya Ch, XVI):— 

“Suinanlra Mantrik bulilanta Rame, 

‘Sighre rath khan dak’; 

‘Stmare Sumantra Nadakibi rath’, 

Dasarath denta hak. 16. 

‘NajS, th^, thak’, ‘Dfik, d^, dak’ 

Uthalil dui rol; 

Sumantra mantrir man dodhe bhaila 
Karay citta andol”. 17. 

“Ram ordered the minister, Sumantra—‘Drive the chariot immediately’. 
‘Hear me, Sumantra, drive not the chariot’, prevented Dasarath. ‘Stay, 
stay, stay,’ and ‘Drive, drive, drive,’ were the opposite sounds that 
resounded. The minister, Sumantra, was on the two horns of the 
dilemma and his mind was so perturbed’. 

Madhaw Kandali depicts Ram nothing short of an ideal man. When 
BhSrat with his attendants met Ram in the forest and entreated him 
in all earnestness to come back to, and be crowned a king in, the city 
of Ayodhya, and even offered to be his substitute as an exile if needs 
be, Ram thus replied. (Ayodhya Kanda, Ch. XL, vs. 1-13): 

‘R5m addressed them all with a resolute mind — ‘Oh, what for you 
all people take this interest in me. (Seeing that) life is fleeting like a 
bubble of water, why should I break my father’s word of honour? The 
jewels among monarchs whom once the world adored have ended one 
by one like the water of the tide. One who has not seen them and 

simply heard of them, may or may not believe in their existence... 
.... Inevitable death absorbs aU even as the rain water is drunk by 
the rays of the sun. The beams of the full moon are lost and the waters 
of the seven seas are dried off. The seven worlds including the under¬ 
ground regions cannot stand (in the long run); the Poles and the moun¬ 
tains including the Mandara must some day tumble down. The sun 
with the planets will fall; still I will not leave my father’s word of 
honour. Even if my life be at stake, I will not forego, be sure and 
certain; and do go back, O Bharat, to AyodhyS’. 

Similarly Sita has been depicted by Madhaw Kandali as an ideal 
of womanhood. When Ravana first offered to take her away, Sita, now 
all alone in the wide forest, made this spirited reply: (Aranya Kanda, 
Ch. Xni): — 

“Hao re Ravana harbar ni^car; 

Avilambe jaibika caha Yama ghar. 24. 

Ramar gharini mok bhajibaka casa; 

Maribaka lagi kalkuta bi^a khSsa. 25. 
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Huyfi jui angani candrak dhar desa; 

Jvalanta agnik beta bastre b^dhi nesa. 27.... 

Siinhar bharjyak Srigalar abbila^ 

^anti Sita mok tai bhajibaka cas. 33.... 

Giri-nadi'samudre antar howe yata; 

Ham Dewe tohor dekhay sehi mata. 36. 

Svapne jnane mane Hagbawat drirba k3y&; 

Carane nuchuibo par purusar chfiya. 40. 

‘O thou barbarous demon, Rava^? Dost thou intend to meet Death 
forthwith. Me who am Irma's wife thou meanest to embrace which 
amounts to thy preferring death by taking the deadliest poison. Being 
an ordinary flame of fire thou dost venture to lend thy light to the 
Moon; and thou darest carrying a blazing fire binding it in thy cloth... 
...Me who am the great chaste woman, thou wantest to embrace, 
which fact is equivalent to a jackal desiring for a lioness... .You differ 
from Ham in the same way as rivers rising from mountains differ from 

seas.? What in dream and what in consciousness and mind. I am 

strictly faithful to R5m; and will not suffer the touch of the shadow of 
another person even with my feet.* 

Authorship op Devajit: Madhaw Kandal! is credited with the 
authorship another work Dewajit (Defeat of gods). The subject is 
briefly as follows. Indra, the God of heaven, made preparation for a 
great sacrifice to which Brahma, Vishnu and $iva, the Hindu Trinity, 
were invited. The great ascetic Narad, suggested that Krishna should 
be the main Deity to be worshipped in this sacrifice. This Indra refused 
to do and abused Krishna instead. Then ensued a quarrel between 
Indra and Arjuna, and Siva stood against the latter to defend the 
former. An unprecedented fight ensued in which Arjuna, helped by 
Krishna, became victorious. Advantage of this result has been taken 
to show why we should pay homage to Krsmi and recite his name. 
This work, conspicuous by the absence of any colophon of Madhaw 
Kandall, and without having any reference to it elsewhere, appears to 
be a pro*Vai?navite work of some other writer. 
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BOOK FOUR 


BLOSSOMS OF RENASCENCE IN ASAMIYA LITERATURE 

1. THE PRELIMINARY FACTS OF THE PERIOD 

Historical Survey : Tliis period synchronises with the rise of the 
Lody dynasty (1458-1526) and terminates with the reign of Shah- 
Jahan (1627-58) passing through the days of such Mughal Emperors 
as Akbar the Great (1556-1605) of Indian history. In the history of 
Assam itself, it covers the reigns of as many as ten Ahom kings begin¬ 
ning and ending with Susenfa (1439-88) and Sutatula (1648-63), and sees 
the rises and falls of about half a dozen dynasties as the Khena, Koc, 
Chutiya and Kach&ris with such representative great kings as Nilam- 
bar (1455-98), Nara-NSrSyan (1540-84), Nitipkl (C. 1523) and Detsung 
(1535-36) respectively, and witnesses about ten Muhammadan invasions 
repulsed. The frustration of the £rst four Muhammadan invasions took 
place in 1206, 1226, 1257 and 1337 while in the fifth the kingdom of 
Kamata was totally annihilated in 1498 by a treacherous plot of Hussain 
Shah who was really defeated. Any way, the Muhammadan hold over 
this part of Kamarupa did not last beyond 1502, and like the phoenix 
of European m 5 rthology the great Koc power came into being from the 
very ashes of the fall of Kamata with the rise of Viswa-Supha (1515- 
40) and of course ending with Prfin N&iSyan (1633-66). Meanwhile 
the Tai invaders started the consolidation of their fast growing Ahom 
empire from the east by absorbing all other powers as the Marans, 
Muttaks, Chutiyas and Barabhuyas, one by one. The great power they 
were now encountering was the Kachans whom they pushed to 
the west of the Dikhau and then of the Dhansiri, and compelled them to 
change their capital from Dimapur to Maibong. So in the sixth, seventh 
and eighth invasions of Assam in 1527, 1531 and 1537 respectively, the 
Muhammadans encountered the rising Ahom imperialists for the first 
time, beginning with the Suhung-mung or Dihingiya Raja (1497-1539). 
In the invasion of 1527, Bit Malik, the Muhammadan commander, was 
killed at Khagarijan (Nagao) and horses, cannons and guns were cap¬ 
tured in large number from the Muhammadan fugitives. In April, 1532, 
Muhammadan generals, Turbak and Hussain Khan, were put to death, 
and elephants and horses, numbering nearly a thousand, cannons and 
matchlocks, gold, silver and other booties and Muhammadan captives 
were secured {Riyazus Salatin ); and use of fire in array by the Ahoms 
appears to date from this war. To quote Tavernier (London, 1678, Pt. ii, 
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Bk, iii, p. 187): “It is thought that these were the people that formerly 
invented gun-powder, which spread itself from Assam to Pegu, and 
from Pegu to China, from where the Invention has been attributed to 
the Chinese. However, certain it is that Mirjumla brought from thence 
several pieces of cannons which were all iron guns, and store of excellent 
powder both made in the country. The powder is round and small like 
ours, and of. excellent quality.” The ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth Muhammadan invasions took place in 1568, 
1615, 1617, twice in 1635 and in 1637, and were repulsed. But besides 
these there were no few civil wars of the Ahoms not only with the 
Kacharis and other powers whom they subjugated with great difficulties, 
but with the Koces who were grown in the zenith of their power in the 
west of the old Kamrupa kingdom, under their king Nara-Narayan 
(1540-84) and his general Sukladhvaj or Cil5r^ the royal brother. The 
Ahoms and the Koces met their common foes, the Muhammadans, the 
latter at last succumbed owing to domestic quarrels in the royal families 
and the former survived and concluded treaty in 1638. (Neog’s Introduce 
tion, pp. 67-108). Coniinnation of these results is found in Padishah 
Naxna and Bahasistan-i-Ghaibi 

Social Backgrotind: The two great Sanskrit Works, Kfilifca Puran 
and Yogiid Tantra, by themselves, tell us nearly half the story of the 
Assam on the social sides as on the political. It was apparently a period 
of strain and stress; inwardly it was a formative and synthetic period of 
the society, as of the cotmtry, where consolidation of the Ahem empire 
was vigorously at work, absorbing all petty kings and kingdoms. We do 
not exactly know what form of religion the Ahoms themselves had, but 
we know that at least the ChutiyAs and BAra Bhuyas were staunch Sakti 
worshippers. The Kec&ikhSti copper Temple or the Eastern KamakhyS, 
as Buchanan significantly names it, remained a shrine of human sacrifice 
till after the fall of the ChutiyS kingdom, and the Decries were allowed 
to continue their ghastly rites. The victim chosen for the purpose had 
the liberty or license to behave in any way he pleased till this notorious 
moment came, and one can easily guess for oneself the horrible state of 
such a society (HA.., p. 42). Muhammadan chroniclers, as the author 
of Ain-i-Akbari, are fully in accord when they describe such state of 
things. They finally find their confirmation and culmination in the 
KSZifcd PuT&na and Yogini Tantra which show that the process of fermen¬ 
tation and synthesis of the various non-Aryan practices was all but com¬ 
plete in an Aryanised Hindu form of worship in these works. Horrible 
injunctions connected with flesh, wine and woman have been narrated 
(Ch. Lxxiv, vs. 205-11) and even human sacrifice is clearly enjoined and 
detailed (Ch. Lxvi, v. 91) in the KSlikd Puravu. The sixth Patala of 
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Yogint Tantra dwelling on Vira Yoga, enjoins that a maid of sixteen 
with particular reference to some parts of her body, should be the 
object of meditation (v. 3), and frankly declares that fish and flesh, 
wine and woman are not brutal enjo 5 Tnents to be sure (v. 14). It is 
then described what wine and what woman are most suitable for drink 
and coition respectively (vs. 35-40) ^md goes to the extent of saying 
“M&tf yonim paritayajya maithunam sarvayon4” (v. 44) and 

“dvadasabdadhika yoniryavat ?a;?tlu prajayate: Tabattu maithunam 
tasyat svyambhuva” (v. 45), Of course the chapter is concluded by 
interpreting that coition here means union of souls: “Parasaktyatma- 
samyogo na virye maithimam matam” (v. 73). Debased forms of Bud¬ 
dhism also infected the Assamese society and helped irreligion to pass 
in the name of religion. As the hottest and driest weather anticipates 
a cool breeze or a sw^et shower, so this state of Assamese society 
naturally anticipated Sahkardew, with his plain and simple doctrine of 
Eka Saran (Self surrender to the One) and Ndm Dharma (Religion oi 
Singing the Glory of the One), and laying premium on Atma-Suddhi 
(Self-Purification) mainly, and divorcing aU forms of worship to any god 
on goddess save the One. Natural enough that, like the thirsty dust 
drinking the ambrosial rain to saturation, the mass should welcome this 
Bhakti Dharma (Religion of love) with all their hearts. It is perhaps 
natural, at the same time, that the interested and privileged classes 
should view it with animosity and hatred. 

Revival or Learning: This period under review also synchronises 
with the Age of Renaissance (1400-1550) and the Elizabetham period 
(1550-1620) and the Puritan Age (1620-1660) of English literature, 
taken together. Curious enough, Assamese literature of this period, 
reveals almost aU the main characteristic and prominent traits 
of these three periods of English literature. Firstly like the age of 
English Renascence it is “the most volcanic period” in the history of 
Assam, when “man discovered himself and the universe,” had “suddenly 
opened his eyes and seen”, Orthodoxy or old authority received a 
death-blow, for Truth was now the only authority; people became 
curious, for a new intellectual horizon opened before their eyes. 
Secondly, like the glorious Elizabethan period of English literature, it 
was in Assamese literature too “an age of great thought and great 
action” and “marked by a strong national spirit, by patriotism, by 
religious literature, by social content, by intellectual progress and by 
unbounded enthusiasim”. Like the Elizabethan age too, it is “essentially 
an age of poetry”, with the additional glories of the invention of the 
Assamese drama and Assamese prose. Thirdly, like the Puritan move- 
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ment in England the Vai^avite Age may be considered as rebirth 
of the moral nature of man following the intellectual awakening” or 
“the greatest moral.... reform which ever swept over a nation”. This 
becomes self-evident when we remember that an open-heart and open- 
door policy was adopted to effect the great reform; liberty, equality 
and fratermity, not of outward or political nature, but of a thorough 
spiritual plane, were the watch-words of the movement; and above all, 
complete self-surrender to the One, through self-purification, was its 
goal. The Vai^avite Assamese literature, inconceivably voluminious, 
had of course a marked unity in spirit, even better than the Elizabethan 
literature of Elngland; and while it was classical in form, to be sure, 
it was intensely romantic in spirit, certainly throbbing with “youth, 
hope and vitality” like the Elizabethan English literature. This great era 
of hope and love dawned on Asam with the birth of Sankardew, as in 
magic, and all illusions vanished like the nightmare. The nation felt 
“bhidyate hridaya-granthih, cidyante sarva-sa:p sayah”. All doubts and 
all misgivings were gone, and Asam awoke, like England of Ellizabeth’s 
reign, to quote Milton “a noble puissant nation, rousing herself, like a 
strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks”. Apparently 
there seems to be a great fundamental difierence between the Vai^^vite 
movement of Asam and the age of Elizabeth in England, namely, that 
the former was religious and the latter secular, and they are diametri¬ 
cally opposite in nature, hence the former should have hindered rather 
than helped the secular progress of the country. But, in fact, the great 
Vaisnavite movement of Sankardew indeed achieved the material pro¬ 
gress even without having a material tendency. Nor is this to be 
wondered at. Tides of all true religions leave the soil always decidedly 
more fertile for the luxuriant growth of even secular seeds. Freed 
hrom the fetters of the senses, relieved of the usurpation of matter, the 
soul can display wonders in fields spiritual and temporal. So it had 
been; it removed the canker that used to sap the vitality of the nation, 
thus rendering it possible for the two young nations Ahoms and the 
Koces, on the east and west, that outwardly vied each other but 
inwardly combined, to give rebirth to the Assamese nation and 
Assamese culture as a whole. 


II. LINGERING MEDIAEVAL SONGS AND EPICS 

Epics on Snake-Worship. Mankar appears to be the earliest of 
the Manasa poets of Asam. Very little is known about him save that 
he was the grandson of one Dhekeria and a native of Jalpaigurl, as the 
colophon assigned to a song by him maintains. It further refers to the 
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kingdom of Kamata and its king Jalpeswar—“Kamatar raja vando, 
Raja Jalpeswar.” There are continuous epigraphic records till the 
reign of Dhanna Pal about the middle of the twelfth century. From 
the biographies of 6ahkardew we learn that the kingdom of Kamarupa, 
at least in the west, broke into pieces even during this reign, a part in 
Gauda having been ruled by his own cousin Durlabh Narayan, calling 
himself Gaudeswar, and the part to his immediate east being ruled by 
Dharma Pal, styling himself as Kameswar. DifEerent reasons are 
assigned by the biogaphies and traditions, but there seems no doubt 
that Dharma Pal abdicated his throne abruptly. In the biographies of 
Sahkardew we find the name of Tamradhwaj as a son of Dharma Pal 
and in the autobiographical note of one pre-Vaisnavite poet we find 
Tamradhwaj a ruler. So also we find in the autobiographical note of 
another pre-Vai^navite poet the name of Indra Narayan as the son of 
Durlabh Narayan. But we hear of no kings in history till 1204 when 
king Niladhwaj came to the throne. The last king of this line is 
known to be Nilambar who ruled in 1455, the next historical fact being 
^he fall of the kingdom of Kamata in 1498 by the treachery of Hussain 
Shah, and then again the rise of the Koch kingdom in 1515 under 
Viswa Siihha, from which time we have a perfectly coxmected account 
of the country. So any Jalpeswar, ruler of Jalpaiguri, can only be 
placed either between 1150-1204 or between 1498-1515. This is to say 
that there is no other alternative than to think that Jalpeswar, the 
patron of Mankar, ruled either before the rise of the Khena dynasty 
or after the fall of kigdom of Kamata. From the political as well as 
social circumstances, as also from the internal evidence of the language 
of the few songs of Mankar still extant to his credit, we assign him 
to the latter date, that is, to the close of the fifteenth century. He 
composed verses from the Padma Purana mainly, on the theme of 
Behula. He does not appear to be so great or popular a poet. 

Poet Durcabar: The next singer of the Padma PurAn and indeed 
the greatest of them is Durgihar. He also composed songs from the 
events of the Ramayana, and in a colophon, “Kamata Iswar vando 
Viswa Simha nripabar”, he pays homage to Viswa Simha styling him 
still as a king of Kamat5, as Mankar styled his patron. Further 
autobiographical elements are found in his songs: 

“Kayastha ^1 Chandradhar Tana putra DurgShar 
Viracila git bitopan”, 

So, he was a Kayastha by caste, his father’s name being Candradhar. 
Again, 

“Nilfical nfime grfim sainsArat sar; 

Achay Parvati asurar k^yankar.” 
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He was a resident of the Nilacal hill near Gauhati, and a devotee of 
the goddess KSmakhya. His patron’s encouragement of the ^ikta form 
of worship is too well known. 

To quote Gait: “He (Viswa Siinha) rose to power about 1515 A.D. 
As usual in such cases, the Brahmans soon sought him out. They 
discovered that his tribesmen were Kshatriyas.. .while Bisu himself 
was declared to be the son, not of the humble Hariya Mandal, but of 
the God Siva.... Bisva Singh now became a great patron of Hinduism. 
He worshipped Siva and Duga, and gave gifts to the disciples of 
Vishnu and also to the priests and astrologers. He revived the worship 
of Kamakhya, rebuilt her temple on the Nilacal hill, Gauhati, and im> 
ported niunerous Brahmans from Kanauj, Benares and other centres 
of learning. He moved his capital from Chikon Gr^ to Koch Bihar, 
where he built a fine city.” (H.A., pp. 43-49). 

Oja-Pali iNSTmmoN: Songs of PadmS Purai> or of the Rama- 
yan composed by DurgSibar are sung in festive occasions or popular 
assemblies, especially in lower Asam, even today, by a band of singers 
known as Oja-Pali. Here the Oja (Sk. Upadhyaya; Pkt. ujha) is the 
master or the leader of the singers who by gesticulations or different 
modes of intertwining of the fingers and by dancing postures starts 
the songs himself, and the Palis (Asm. p&l, to obey) or his followers 
sing the chorus. This appears to be a time-honoured institution that 
must have been in vogue long before Sankardew; for Durgabar who 
might have been a senior contemxx)rary of Sankardew, used this institu¬ 
tion for the purpose of preaching his songs. One may trace its origin 
even to the days when the Ramayana songs composed by Valmiki are 
said to have been sung by Lava and Kusa themselves. Any way, it 
seems to be one of the important pre-6ankarlte institutions which gave 
this great poet Durgabar an expression for his genius. 

Even from a cursory glance of his poetry we find that Durgabeu: 
was no poet of mean order, nor was he an unworthy predecessor of 
Sankardew in the field of Assamese songs. His description of the 
Ganga, for instance, appears to be at once arresting for the mastery of 
the language and art of poetry. In a few of his songs of PadmA PurAn 
his language is seen to be more archaic. But in bis Ramayai^ia songs 
he displays a finer poetic genius, and describes the sorrows of Rama 
in the absence of SitS with a fine touch. The description seems as 
though it anticipates, though comparatively in a crude form, the most 
poetic description of Bankardew in Ras Krida describing the milk-maids 
crazed with the grief of Krishna’s sudden disappearance from their 
midst, addressing the tree and she-deer of the forest. 

Colophons in Ramayana Songs show him as a devotee of Rama 
while other colophons show his devotion to Saraswati and others. 
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There are still other songs which are closed without referring to any 
gods or goddesses at all. All these colophons appear to leave no trace 
of any later retouching, and probably show the nature of the real pre- 
Vai$pavite colophons. And nowhere in his colophons, even of the 
RamSyapa songs, do we find anything resembling pro-Vai^pavite advice 
or remarks except in the prayers of the dying bird JatSyu expressing 
his sincere devotion to Kama: 

This appears natural too in view of the neo-Vaijnavism peeping into 
Assam through the Gupta diplomatic relations with Assam. The colo¬ 
phons as we find them in Durgabar might naturally exist as such, and 
Sankardew in moulding the ideas of neo-Vaisnavism into a definite 
shape in Assam, quite its own, might even have developed them into 
a type which we find in his works. The illustrations from Durgabar 
confirm that the pro-Vaisnavite colophon in the pre-Vaispavite works as 
those of Madhaw Kand^ were in all probability due to revisions 
of those woks in the Vai^ijavite period proper or were incorporated by 
Vai^navite copyists who in the best of their faith deemed them incom¬ 
plete without such colophons. 

It is interesting to note in thig connection tiiat the songs of the 
PadmS Purip by Durgabar were formerly sung with great enthusiasm 
by the Muhammadan Ojas in the Manasa PujA or snake-worship. 
(Padmd Pur&ti, Bhaithali Khanda, Introduction, pp. VI-VII). This is 
supported by the prevalence of Jikirs or Assamese songs of Islam by 
Shsh Milan alias Ajan Fakir, who by the seventeenth century intro¬ 
duced the system of singing the name of God among the Muhammadans 
with claps in eact imitation of Sankardew*s N5m-Kirtan. 

SuKAvi Narayandew: Another poet of considerable power and 
interest is N&rayapdew whose songs of Padmd Purdn, like those of 
DurgSbar, are still extremely popular and sung by the Oja-Palis in 
lower Assam. His father was Nara Simha, as it appears from one 
manuscript (quoted in Padmd Purdn, Bkdithali Klianda, Introduction, 

p. III). 

“Nara Simha suta Kavi nfim Ndrayap; 

Racila pravandha sevi Bhawani carap”. 

T^e locality from which he hailed is not exactly known, but the tradi¬ 
tion has it that he was bom in the village Pacharia in tiie present 
Kamarup district of Assam while the place of one of the heroes of 
his songs, Candradhar or Chand SadSgar, is said to have been in the 
v^age Carakia, near Chaygao, in the same district, and the ruins of 
ChSnd’s famous Mer-Ghar are still shown there (Ibid.). 
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The songs of NSrayandew are also known as Sukananni, pro¬ 
bably an abbreviation of Sukavi-Naraya^. They are divided into 
several parts and are also used as incantations to cure persons of 
^ake-bite. One part Is called Bhaitheli, because snake-poisoning is said 
to go down when these songs are sung with sufficient care. This part 
has again its sub-divisions. The first half deals with Padma’s plot 
against the life of Lakhindar, another half deals with the dear and near 
ones of Candradhar. The second dwells on Behula^s adventures on 
a cargo with the dead body of her husband. And the third describes 
the final victory of Behiila over death and her reviving all other dead 
bodies into life. 


Sorrows or Kau nag: Sukavi Nar§yapdew, as he styles himself 
in his songs, displays a poetic genius of no mean order. In one of the 
songs he beautifully describes the sorrows of the snake KSli which being 
deputed by Padm§, the daughter of Siva, to bite Lakhindar finds the 
latter sleeping with Behul5 in their bridal bed for the first night- 


“Diha: 


Pad: 


• Kande Kali nag Lakhair mukh cai; 

Kon sate dakim balak prin futi yfii. 

. .Culikoca dakim balar dekhibak bhal; 
Mathagot dakim balar dab narikal. 
Kapalikhan dakim balar dvitiar jon; 

Dui karna dakim balar bare gaebar pan. 

Dui cak.su dakim balar akasar t§ra; 

Nakagot dakim balar sonar pSkara. 

Dui oth dakim balar manohar hasi; 

Danta pari dakim balar mukutar ra^i. 
Jibakhan dakim balar alatar baran; 

Galgot dakim balar hamsar gathan. 

I^i bahu dakim balar yen ^lar siri; 

Das anguli dakim balar campa fular kari. 
Buk khan dakim balar candanar patfi; 
PithikhSn dakim balar surujar chata. 

Raj harh dakim balar mudhar marali; 

Kami harh dakim balar putal sari sari. 

Petgot dakam balar amiya bhandari; 
Nabbinala dakim balar molanar dari. 

Kakal khan dakim balar ati bar saru; 

Antile muthit luke Harar dambaru. 

Dui tapina dakim balar dekhibak bhal; 

Dui urut dakim balar yen ram-kal. 

Dui athu dakim balar suvamar gbila; 

Dui bhari dakim balar keteldr dila .... 
Sukavi Narayandewar suras pachSli; 

Kalir krandan buli ekai lechari”. 


*Chorus: The Kali snake weeps looking at the face of Lakhindar (in 
sleep). How can I bite him? My heart breaks,’ Verses. How can I 
D. 17 
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Hte his hair» so beautiful? How can I bite his head that looks like 
the *dab’ cocoanut? How can I bite his forehead, as beautiful as the 
crescent of the moon? How can I bite his two ears like the pretty betel 
leaves? How can I bite his two eyes like the stars in the sky? 
How can I bite his nose like an ornament of gold? How can I 
bite his lips so cha rmin g with smiles? How can I bite his two rows 
of teeth like two rows of pearls? How can I bite his neck as that of 
the gander? How can I bite his tongue of such reddish hue? How 
can I bite his two arms so beautiful.... ? How can I bite his ten fingers 
like the buds of the campa tree? How can I bite his heart looking like 
a plank of the Candan tree? How can I bite his back as the nimbus of 
the sun? How can I bite his backbone like the horizontal pole of a 
house? How can 1 bite his ribs like rose of dolls? How can I bite his 
belly a reservoir of nectar? How can I bite his navel like the seed 
vessel of the lotus? How can I bite his waist that hides in a handful 
when fastened and looking like the drum of Siva? How can I bite his 
two hips so beautiful? How c&n I bite his two thighs resembling the 
R&ma plantain trees? How can I bite his two knees like gold Entada 
scandens seeds? How can I bite his two legs like the stem of the lotus? 
Sukavi Naraya^dew composes this interesting song on the lament of the 
K3li (snake). 

There are several other printed publications of N§rSyaj^dew’s songs 
of Padma Puraij, Sukananm, Vi^harir Janma, Parik^it Badh, Puypo- 
dh&7% KhaT}4a and so forth, testifying him as a prolific poet. But they 
betray enough traces of Vai?navite retouching. Vi^akarir Janina, for 
instance, opens curiously with the Vai$navite chorus: "0 Manai, Hari 
ahe mohor Yadurai”. ‘O my Mind, yonder comes my Hari, the scion 
of the line of Yadu’. Parik^it Badh starts even with a whole ix)em on 
invocation of H£ma. Pu^adhan Khav^^ too begins with a regular 
Vau^avite chorus, but concludes with the lines: 

“N&ray^ewe gay madhur saip^t: 

Padmfiwatl carai^ majia rauka cif 

‘NSrSyandew sings this sweet song. May his mind lie immersed in the 
feet of Padm&wati (Snake Goddess) 

Sasthibar seems to be the last of the Manasa poets of Asam, first 
discovered by Benudhar RAjkhowa (Notes on the Sylheti Dialect, 1913). 
His descriptions, particularly of Canda’s Voyage to Ceylon and Council 
of flowers (Neog’s A.S.B., 4fii Ed., p. 233) shows better ease and art, the 
council of flowers almost anticipating 'Sankardew’s description of “divya 
upaban” in the P^rttan Gho^ (Hara-Mohon). 

Strangely enough, one Bdngld Mongol Kdvyer ItihAa (3rd Ed.) sets 
a counter-claim on Narayandew and Sasthibar banking on alleged 
traditions, evidently superficial and slippery. He admits the poets as 
hailing from Sylhet, earlier included in Asam from a hoary antiquity, 
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further stating their songs to be in vogue more in Asam than in 
Bengal (p. 22911). His own quotation of an alleged Bengali song 
(p. 236) betray such Asamiya forms of grammar as meU (opening), 
chari (leaving), iuni (hearing), Icari (doing) against the Bengali affix 
ifi, and such distinctive Asamiya words as ‘bdri" (widow), vui^am! 
(beggar-woman), and so forth. So the counter-claim defeats itself. 

Aatxumetical, Astrological and Ethical Verses: The reign of 
Naranarayap, sfyled as Assamese Vikramaditya (1540-84), is celebrated 
not only for peace and plenty, but also for proverbial patronage of learn¬ 
ing and culture. Darang Rdjvamsawali (vs. 604-11, 3) delineates the 
circle of scholars of varied branches of learning that gathered in his 
court. Purusottam Bhattacharya of the famous Sanskrit Batnamala 
Vyakaran fame, $ahkardew and Ram Saraswati who made the valuable 
renderings of the Bhagawata and Mahabharata in Assamese in his court, 
Sridhar and Bakul KAyastha who made Assamese renderings respec¬ 
tively of astrological works and of Arithmetic by Lalawati, in verse, by 
royal patronage, are a few of them. 

Bakul Kayastha was considered to be a senior contemporary of 
Sahkardew, writing his Kitabat Manjari in 1434 or 1508 (Asatniyd 
Bhdsa dru Sahityar Buranji, pp. 280-81); but if he wrote his work under 
the orders of king Nar-N^ayaj> it could not be earlier than 1540 when 
he came to the throne. Bakul appears to be Sakta from his autobio¬ 
graphical notes: 

*‘Kitabat sastrakhfin param gahan;... 

Bakule barnala Siwa bandik Bhawani.” 

Kitdbat Manjari is divided into three parts and the solutions of common 
arithmetical problems are given in verse. The work contains 
also the divisions of the Satya, Treta, Dvapar and Kali Yugas 
(Gold, Silver, Copper and Iron Ages) according to their years, 
and also an accotmt of the old royal families according to the 
Purdnas. Towards the close of the book, examples are quoted from 
such authors as NarSyandas, Umapati Siddha, Hridayananda Kayastha 
and Durg&dds; but nothing definite is known about most of these writers. 
Hridayananda Kayastha is another name of Ananta Thakur, the 
reputed poet of Srirdm Kirttan or Ananta Ramayan, but he flourished 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. 

There are two more writers on arithmetic in Assamese verse. 
Curdamani wrote his work Jyoti? Curdamapi, on Arithmetic, astrology 
and mensuration in Assamese verse. It may be guessed that he named 
this work after him and that it was intended mainly for his pupils: 
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“Jyot^a ye aka, Cur^Amam kabe, Balakasavaka prati." Tbat this work 
was composed sometime about 1482 Saka or 1560 AJ^. is surmised from 
the line sakat achileka kichu chatra,” as this work refers to 

Bakul Kayastba also. Kaviratna is the third Assamese translator of 
Lilawati, the renowned work of the great lady Mathematician of India. 
It is said that Durgaram Kayastha, perhaps the same person as Durga 
Das referred to in Bakul's work, a forefather of the famous Majindar 
Baruwa family of Assam, got this work with him (“Lilawati” in Ushd, 
VoL V). The translation appears both in prose and verse. From 
DJl.V. already quoted, there seems to be another writer Sridhar who 
rendered the Jyotish Sadhya Kha^a into Assamese; but no copy of it 
seems extant. The same work refers to Purusottam Bhattacharyya’s 
compilation of Ratnamala or Prayoga Ratnamdld completed in 1568 A.D. 
Puru^ttam, who in the Naranarayan’s court won the title erf VidyavSgis, 
is known to be an ancestor of the great Thakur family of Bengal. 
Prayoga Ratnamala is a still well known work in Bengal and Assam, 
at least among Sanskrit scholars. 

Ram&pati is another non-Vai^vite poet of this period who rendered 
Cahakya into Assamese verse sometime about 1593. Five generations 
since, his successor Rucinath Kandali rendered the Sanskrit work 
Marka^d^ya Candi into Assamese verse in about 1751. 

Pagan Poeiry on the Bhagawat: Another and the most typical 
of the non-Va4i>avite poets is Pitambar Dvija who is consistently refer¬ 
red to in several biographies of ^ahkardew. It is in connection with the 
latter’s enquiry of his merchant disciple, Bhavananda, now renamed 
Naraya^ Thakur. as to whether there lived any poet, worth the name, 
in lower Assam about Barpeta. NarSya^ referred to Pitambar Dvija 
who then composed verses on jRufcutntni Haran. i^^kardew asked him 
whether he could remember any verse composed by Pitambar. Narayan 
recited a few verses from Pitambar in which Rukmini, the bride, com¬ 
plained against Krishna’s delay in coming and rescuing her and argued 
what limb of her was defective so that Kp^a thus hesitated to come. 
Just at this moment Sankardew stopped Narayan saying that he should 
recite no more, as Jhom those verses Sankardew could at once gather 
that Pitambar was no poet, but a sensualist and a Sakta; and as such 
was unfit for the purpose of preaching his religion. 

One very curious thing, not noted by any scholar earlier, that the 
line “Kona ange Khu^a dekhi nails Yadumairf” attributed to Pitambar 
has its exact parallel in Madhaw Kandali’s Ayodhya Kan^a (XII, 29): 

Kamana angata mor hlna dekhilaha: 

Ki karane prabhu moka upek^ia yaha. 
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‘In what part of my body do you see any defect that you intend to 
leave me in neglect?’ This was said by Sita to.Raraa when Rama would 
go on exile without Sita. 

The interesting point about this fact is that dahkardew himself dealt 
with the same theme of the Rape of Rukmi^ from the same source, 
namely Book Ten of the Bhagavat in Sanskrit, in a k&vya as well as in 
a drama. Then what Sahkardew condemned in Pitambar’s rendering 
of the Sanskrit work is his vulgar or sensual interpretation of the love 
of Rukmini which seems to have been the wont of the poets before 
Sankardew. One class of songs composed by Sankardew and 
Madhawdew are called Bar Git (Noble Numbers or songs Celestial) 
thus distinguishing them from other songs that were not as highly spiri¬ 
tual. Thus pro-Sankarite literature bears the same relation to the pre- 
Sankarite literature in general, which pagan literature hears to the 
Christian. It was more a matter of change of outlook than anything 
else, and one thing may be described either by a Christian or a pagan or 
a profane way. 

Unfortunately we have no specimen of Pltambar’s Rukmini Hnran 
so much spoken of, but we have some specimen of his work Parinay 
(Marriage of U$a). This work also illustrates sufficient vulgarity rather 
than rarefaction of passion which was the wont of the Sankarite poets. 
The following verses reveal the sentiments of Usha, before her marriage, 
as depicted by Pitambar: 

Dekhia kiun^ U$a gupe mane mane; 

Dhanya nari puru^ bilasa kare bane. 

Henay samaye yar kole nahi pati; 

Kalasi bandhia jale marok juvatL 

Byartha mor janma bhaila rajar kuip^; 

Hena bane ekale herSo mai ndrl.” 

‘Seeing this, princess U$a muses within herself: Blessed are the women 
who enjoy themselves with men in the Bower garden. Fruitless is the 
life of that maiden who has not her husband in her embrace at such 
a time. Bettpr such a young girl drown herself by a water-jar tied to 
her neck if in the spring time she has no lover in her lap. Cursed is 
my life to be bom as a princess, for 1 am loitering in such a Bower garden 
all alone.’ 

Besides such vulgarity, the conceptions of the fruits of merits, as 
expressed by these non-Vai^pavite poets, are quite different from those 
of the Vaispavite poets and are decidedly of a lower order: Pit&mbar 
concludes his work saying: 

Us&r vivah katha pupyamay ati; 

Sunile hanchit siddhi vArhay bibhuti. 

^rhe putra parial n§s kare duhkh; 

Sarir diaria gala hhunje svarga sukh. 
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T[lie story of UsS’s marriage is very virtuous. One achieves one’s 
wished-forK>bject by hearing it, and wealth increases in one’s family, 
and children also thrive thereby, and crushes miseries. Finally one 
leaves one’s body and enjoys celestial bliss.’ This is definitely an un* 
Vai^vite idea. 

From an auto*biographical note in the colophon of Parhiay 
itself we may gather that he was a Brahman by caste and completed 
this work in “Bmja (5) juta bana (5) veda (4) Sasanka (1) samay” 
or in 1455 ^ka equivalent to 1533 A.D. in the month Baisakh and in 
auspicious moment on a Thursday, perhaps in the black half of the 
month. He appears to have had been an inhabitant of the city of 
Kamata and a youthful poet. 

An Earlt Mahabharat of Nobthern India: Assamese rendering 
of the Mahabharat by Kavindra Patra, styled as Paragali Mahabharat, 
was included in the history of Bengali literature (Vanga Bhdshd O 
Sakitya, p. 158). It is because a manuscript of it was discovered at 
Chittagong, where Paragal Khan, a general of Alauddin Hussain Shah 
(1494>1525), was given a land grant, and it was at the request of 
that Muhammadan General that Kavindra Patra rendered the Maha¬ 
bharat {BdngSlar Itih&a, p. 262). But an old manuscript found of late 
in the library of RlijS B&hSdur of Gaurlpur, Dhubri, Asam, and since 
published, makes it amply clear that this is an Assamese work and that 
Kavindra Patra was an Assamese poet and statesman whose history has 
been fully discovered. The work begins with the lines that introduce 
the occasion for composition of the work (vs. 4-11). 

The learned author of Banpa Bha^ 0 Sdhitya complained (hat the 
manuscript was written in the Chittangong dialect which is so obscure 
that it is difficult at times to make any head or tail of it The manus¬ 
cript found in Chittagong was incomplete and contained the render¬ 
ings of the Books from the Adi to the Strl Parva, without the Books 
from ^nti Parva to Svargarohan Peuva, while the one now published 
in Assam is complete in one and the same uniform language. But even 
the variant of the Chittagong manuscript present not the slightest shadow 
of obscurity or even of difficulty to an Assamese reader. The manus¬ 
cripts which Dr. Sen used were three in number and they were copied 
about 220, 224 and 270 years respectively ago while the work seems to 
have been composed after the close of the fifteenth century. For Viswa 
Simha, Nara Narayap’s father, who was horn only sometime before the 
fall of Kamatd under Hussain Shah in 1498, in the village of Chikan 
gram or Chikangarh of the Khutaghat ParganS in the present Goalp^a 
district, and came to nile the country between the Karatoyfi and the 
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Bar Nadi in 1515, must have been in his early years when Hussain 
S>>aVi (1494-1525) came to the throne of Bengal. Viswa Simha 
(1515-40) had a minister named Narahari, who was a Kfiyastha from 
MithilS and whose son Payonidhi died while Narahari was alive, leav¬ 
ing behind him two sons. The elder of these sons who secured the title 
of Kavi Kamapur left as a mendicant, and the younger, B^lnath, secur¬ 
ed the title of Kavindra for scholarship and the secured title of P§tra 
when he became a minister to king Nara NarSya^, which office he kept 
tiU 1580. 

BSi^Inath accompanied Malladew and Sukladhwaj to Benares for 
studying. They were also educated earlier by a Maithili scholar, Sarva- 
bhauma, who used to stay in Visva Simha’s court. Thus he enjoyed all 
the privileges of higher education like the princes themselves (Kayastha 
Patrika, Paush and Mggh, 1332 B.E.). When Malladew came to the 
throne as Nara N5r5yan, and Sukladhwaj, as CiUr&i, became his C-in-C, 
Banindra, now renowned as Kavindra Patra, often accompanied them, 
as in Cilarai’s expedition to Herhamhapur: 

RS>a hole jayo B§pu bilamba nakari: 

Kavi-Indra Patraka nlyoka lage kari (389, D.R.B.). 

So the author of this rendering of the MahShhArat was B&tunath 
Kavindra Patra whom Dr. Sen curiously calls “Kavindra Parameswar” 
which title is nowhere found in the colophons. It is likely that such 
a line as “Kavindra param jatne panchali rachia” (v. 11) has been 
misread “Kavindra Parameswar” or so, though it really conveys no 
sense. So here is an Assamese Sir Philip Sidney, a warrior poet of 
unusual interest. 

Thus Baninath Kavindra Patra’s translation of the Mah&hharat 
was earlier than that of Aniruddha Rfim SaraswatT, far earlier than that 
of Kssiram, and later only than those of pre-Vaishnavite poets as Hari- 
har Vlpra, Kaviratna Saraswati, and Rudra Kandali who rendered only 
certain portions of the MahSbharat. This rendering of the Mahabhfirat 
was of course no word for word rendering, but a faithful gist of the 
MahSbhdrat in Sanskrit, which may be illustrated by the following 
example. In the original Sanskrit text of VedabySs, we find; 

Sudeshnobaca: 

Mfirdhni tvfim vSsayeyash hai saifa^yo me na vidyate: 

Nacedicchati Ra1a tvam gacchet sarvena cetasa. 

Striyo r§jakule ja^ jascemS mama be^ani: 

Prasaktast^ nirikswte pumSihsarh kam na mohayeh. 

Brik^amscavasthitan pasya ya ime mama b^m&ni; 
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Te’pi tv^ sannamantiba pumasaih kaih na mohayeh. 

Kaja Biratah auironi dri^tva bapuramanu^am: 

Bihaya main bararohe tvSoh gacchet sarvacetasS- 
Adhy§rohed yatha brik^an badhSyaibatmano narah. 
Rajabe^ani te subhru ahitam syattatha mama. 

Jatbaca karka^i garbhamadhatte mrityumatmanah. 
Tathividhamabam manye basastava 4ucbismite. 

The Assamese rendering of Kaviiidra is faithful, brief and simple: 

Mathe kari tomak rakhite ami parL 

Strisav dekhile tok n^e pasarite'; 

Puru? kimate dharyya pSray dharite. 

Rajai dekhile tok majibeka man: 

Bale kari dharibeka rakhibeka kon. 

Apon kantak mui apane kariba: 

I^ittikate v^a b;*!:^ apane ropiba. 

Karkatir garbha yen mrityur kfiran: 

TathSbidh mfini §mi tomSr dharan. 

Tomak rakhile amj haiba udas.... 

Such translations in gist would be worthy of any great poet of 
northern India. Kavi Sanjaya is another Assamese translator of the 
Mahabharat whose work is also claimed by Bengalees for its vogue in 
modem East Bengal districts. 

ni. PREPARATIONS FOR THE THEATRE OF RENAISSANCE 
MIGRATIONS OF THE BARA BHtlYAS 

What in politics, what in religion, the age preceding the birth of 
iSankardew was an age of turmoil. In politics, different powers like 
the Chutiyis, the KachSris, the Bara Bhuyas the Ahoms and the Koces, 
were then always struggling for supremacy; and in religion, a mixture 
of Aryan and non-Aryan practices gave rise to some curious forms of 
worship in which human sacrifices were not exempt, and which might 
rather be called irreligion than religion. Against such abuses in reli¬ 
gion there grew a general dissatisfaction of the people thus inducing a 
vigorous outbreak of unorthodoxy. Remnants of different debased Bud¬ 
dhist sects infected with secret and corrupt practices were known to be 
flourishing even in the heyday of S5nkardew*s fame, and such practices 
must have been a great deal responsible for the new and corrupt form 
of Hindu Tfintricicm. Society seemed soon tired of these malpractices 
and awaited a change. The prestige and influence of the privileged 
classes sufficiently declined; their authority could be challenged and 
their monopoly questioned. Culture, which also they seemed to mono¬ 
polise, extended beyond their circle, the scriptures began gradually to 
be rendered into Assamese, and free access to the scriptures so long 
denied on a selfish pretext, was now secured. 
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All this was sheltered by the new and great movement of neo-Vai?- 
Mvism, started by Sa^ardew, a successor of Candibar, one of the 
fourteen B&ra Bhuyas, who, as the biographers of Sahkardew all agree, 
was established at the kingdom of Dharma Pal as the result of a treaty 
between himself and Durlabh N&rayan. The biographies show that there 
were many petty chiefs in the kingdom of Kamarupa, mainly about the 
Karatoya, during the reign of Dharma P5l and even before him. Kama- 
teswar Dharma Pal certainly had his kingdom to the east of that of 
Gaudeswar Durlabh Narayan. For after the conclusion of the treaty 
of the two kings, Dharma Pal returned to his kingdom, up the Brahma¬ 
putra in its old course, which he reached after many days and anchor¬ 
ed at Ghoraghat in the Rungpur district It therefore appears that 
Dharmapal’s capital was just near the Karatoya while that of Durlabh 
was to the west of it (Ramcaran, vs. 89-90). The fourteen Bara-Bhti- 
ySs imported by Dharma P5l were situated at Leng& MSgurl, between 
I^jo and Bamadi (vs. 94-100), part of the kingdom of Kamarupa some¬ 
time later occupied by Durlabh Narayan after Dharma Pfil. These B2ra 
Bhuyas were like chiefs under the king, and Candibar, the leader among 
them, might have slowly risen to power. Durlabh Narayan might sus¬ 
pect that this powerful chief among the fourteen Bara Bhuyas might 
one day declare himself independent in some part of his kingdom or 
at least might rebel. So he made it a point for Canddibar to pay the 
king of Gauda an annual visit and was once imprisoned in default (Ibid, 
vs. 111-132). That Candibar as a Bfira Bhuya wielded immense political 
power is sufficiently evidenced (Ramcaran^ vs. 2526-30; Bhu^n, 348-49). 
That these Bara Bhuyls extended their territories on the northern bank 
of the Brahmaputra far into the east is well known. After earning his 
release by the proof of his scholarship, Candibar had to encounter with 
the Bhots, a hill people who often had their toll by oppressing people 
at LengS Maguria, at the request of King Dharma PHI. He took an army 
of Bhuya and others and drove the Bhots away by killing a large num¬ 
ber of them. The king had highly honoured him for this success, but 
Candibar preferred to leave this place and they came long up the Brah¬ 
maputra to a place called Gopeswar on the hank of the RotA river. 
Candibar had a son named Rajadhara who had again a son named 
Suryabara born at Lenga MaguriS. From Gopeswar they came to a 
place called Tembuani Vandha where they decided to settle. They found 
this place quite comfortable but floods often spoiled their crops. So 
.soon they migrated to another place called Ali PukhurT which subse¬ 
quently became their permanent abode (Ramcaran, vs. 192-224). These 
later places are located in the present disrict of Nagao, Asam. Surya- 
bar was a child of two months and three summers when thev came to 
Tembuani. and Rajadhar 62 years old when they came finally to Ali 
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Pukhuri, while Ca^^ihar breathed his last at TembuSni where they 
resided for 25 years. Twin sons, Jayanta and Madhawa by name, were 
born to Rajadhar and his wife Dewahuti at Ali Pukhuri. Suryabar was 
married to Kherasuti, daughter of one Ramagiri Chaudhdri and Rohini. 
As a result of this union, Kusumbar was born to them and he was mar¬ 
ried to Satyasandha, daughter of Aniruddha and Savya, and Sahkardew 
was bom to them while at Ali PukhurL (Ramcara;;!, vs. 225-301). 
^ankardew introduces himself in an autobiographical note in his 
rendering of the Bhagawat Bk. X, confirming this genealogy in general. 

Early life of Sankardew. RamcSran, the most exhaustive and the 
earliest and contemporaneous biographer of ^ankardew, describes that 
Sdnkardew was conceived on a second day of the moon on a Thursday 
on the tenth day of Magh (v. 340), and die date of his birth is given as 
the Friday of the tenth day of the new moon and fifth day of Aswin (vs. 
360*67). Also the date of his demise is given as the second day of the 
new moon. The years of S4nkardew’s birth and death do not appear 
in his work, but the years of his life are given as one himdred and 
twenty years deficient by one. 

Bhadra mahat ^iikla dvitiyfi tithi bhailfi; 

Sehi dina Giuru nara-nfttak eril&. 3334 

Bari^k manda gyu bhaila chaykuri; 

Teve call gaila Guru nar-deha eri. 3835 

Neither does the second biographer, Daityari, give the date and year 
of Sankardew*s birth at all; but he gives the year of death quite clearly, 
as also that of Madhawdew as Saka 1490 (1568 A.D.) and 1518 
(1596 A.D.) respectively. 

Caudha nabal sakat niscay 
Sdnkar baikunthe gaila; 
pSche ar athais bachar 
Madhawdew achila. 

Pancadas 4ata §thara Sakat 

Baikuntha gaila Madhaw. 1736. 

So from these data, the dates of birth of Sdnkardew and Madhawdew 
are found out. Other and later biographers make confusions worse con¬ 
founded. 

The Bhuyas were proverbial fiakti worshippers, so much so that 
Candibar, one great ancestor of Saiikardew was sumamed DevIdSs, for 
having made the goddess subservient to his will by his devotion 
(Ramcarajj, v. 55). 

“Bhakti kari I>e^^ karila d&sl pray; 

Devidas nam bhailfi ehi karye jay.” 
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It is interesting to read the biographer’s note that all the lamps lit 
before the goddess were miraculously extinguished the moment 
Sahkardew was bom. This event simply foretells that here came a 
warning to the family tradition of the 6iromaiji Bhuyw that the 
ancestral form of worship was now to go. But the Bhuyas who could 
hardly think of it were much downcast and thought that it forbode 
evil (vs. 367-€9). Detailed accounts are given of 6ahkardew’s life, from 
day to day, from month to month and then from year to year. On Friday, 
the fifteenth day of his birth, his mother Satyasandhii dies and leaves 
Sankar in charge of his grand>mother (vs. 624>28); his grandfather and 
father died in Sankardew’s seventh month and fifth year respectively. 

But DaityAri says that the death of Sankardew’s mother followed 
that of his father and they occurred early in his life, for his gr^d- 
mother alone brought him up (vs. 36-37). Bhushan confirms that 
Kusumbar’s death preceded that of Satya-sandhS (vs. 114, 119ff); but 
he records that these deaths must have occurred much later, certainly 
never before Sankardew was twelve or thirteen years old. According to 
Ramcara^, it was in his thirteenth year and at the chastisement of 
Kherasuti that Sankardew agreed to come to school; and it is the three 
paternal uncles of Kusumbara, Jayanta, Madhaw and Halayudha, who 
got him to school (vs. 1336-49); and Daityari also writes to the same 
effect (vs. 440-44). But Bhu^a^^i says it is Kusumbara who led Sankar- 
dew to school (vs. 29-46). Also according to Ramananda, Kusum¬ 
bar’s death preceded that of Satyasandha, and these events took place 
after the seventh year of Sankardew (vs. 116-17). 

The BardowA Guru Carit in prose goes even one step ahead of Bhu- 
^n and says that Kusumbar died sometime after Sankardew was mar¬ 
ried to Suryawati, and that Satyasandha’s death followed that of her 
husband. And Lakshminath Bezbarua, the latest biographer of Sankar¬ 
dew, opines that Sankardew’s mother died on the third day after her 
son’s birth. (SarUcardeto, ch. II, pp. 11-12). All that can be gathered 
from these seeming bundle of contradictions is that Sankardew went 
to school very late, certainly never before he was twelve or thirteen, 
and was much engrossed in play. 

All the biographers endorse the same view that Sankardew had an 
exceptionally strong physique from his childhood, and his passion for 
play from early life is remarkable. With his early playmates he would 
either go to the Brahmaputra to catch the aquatic animals by diving, 
or he would go to the forest, catch the wild deer and let them loose 
to the great wonder and admiration of his friends (RAmcaran, vs. 1047- 
1231). In his eleventh year Sankardew and his company of young friends 
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devised one day an excursion to swim across and back the Brahma- 
putra. It was the month of Bhadra and the great river was full to the 
brim. Of all the playmates only Ham dared accompany him. Both 
reached the other bank; when Sahkardew was prepared to swim back, 
Ram Ram did not dare, and 3aiikardew swam back alone. (Ramcaran, 
vs. 1290-98). Other biographers too give almost an unanimous state¬ 
ment on these points. (Bhu$a];i, vs. 61-66; Daityari vs. 66-67). 

A FINISHED SCHOLAR. While Other biographers make no particulai’ 
mention of the name of the teacher to whose school Sahkardew went, 
K^ananda distinctly says that it was to the school of Kalap Kesari 
that Sahkardew was escorted the first day by his grandfather Suryya- 
bar (v. 132); but all of them agree that from the beginning 3ankar- 
dew- made a brilliant impression on his teacher. Ramananda tells us 
(vs. 142-45) that during the first days of ^ankar's coming to school, the 
teacher asked the elderly students, by whom Sahkardew was sitting, to 
compose a few verses by themselves at home on the deities whom 
they adored. Sankardew, who now knew the consonants alone and not 
the vowels, except the first, and was yet to be acquainted with them 
taking it to be an injunction on himself too, composed a beautiful poem 
on Hari with only the consonants and the first vowel. The poem is 
given as follows: 

Karatala kamala kamala dala nayana; 

Bhavadava dahana gahana bana sayana. 

Napara napara para satarata gamaya; 

Samaya nabhaya bhaya samahara satataya. 

Kharatata bara sara hata dasa badana; 

Khagacara pagadhara fanadhara i^yana. 

Jagadagha mapahava bhavabhaya taraipa; 

Parapada laya kamalaja nayana. 

To leave alone the miracles related by the biographers, evidences 
arc enough to show that :§ankardew as an early scholar was of out¬ 
standing merit and for this he was held in high esteem by his teacher 
and classmates alike. R§imcaran even names certain students who were 
really senior to Sahkardew in classes but whom he presently surpassed. 
The teacher was so pleased with him that he made Sankardew a pupil 
teacher (vs. 1355-56). Though just to respect the feeling of his old 
grandmother he went to school and though he could soon outshine all 
his fellow pupils, Sankardew, it is said, could not quite give up his 
playful adventures easily. As a matter of fact, it is noted by his earliest 
biographer, that in his fourteenth year Sanlcardew, earned one day's 
leave to join his companions in play, by bribing the teacher with two 
silver coins and two pieces of cloth stolen from the box of his grand¬ 
mother (vs. 1386-92). 
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"The teacher said ‘O mother, hear my reply, fiahkardew’s power is 
immense. Having a mind to play, the noblest of my pupils, 6a:^rdew, 
has left for play by bribing me with two rupees and a pair of cloths.’ 
So saying he returned them to the old woman, who heartily laughed and 
did not take them back. Thus he was brought to bay and played a 
truant no more. Sahkardew became now more earnest in his studies 
than ever. 

Bhu$^ speaks of Sahkardew presently surpassing his senior school 
fellows and describes his early method of comparative study of gram* 
mar, poetry, Puranas, Scriptures, and of the Mah^bhmrata and the R^a- 
yapa, (vs. 47-50). Daityari also describes how well-versed he became 
in various Mstras and how engrossed he was in them (vs. 52-54), and 
then goes on to describe how skilful he had been in Yogic feats, and 
how he abandoned this practice only when he came by the Bhagawata 
(vs. 56-60). Bhutan also si>eaks of his wonderful Yogic feats, (vs. 66- 
68 ). 

An early dramatist: Hamcaran says that in his seventeenth year 
6ahkardew returned home after completing study of aU the scriptures 
(vs. 1402-05). Now when Kusumbar died leaving his sons Sahkardew and 
BanguySglri quite minor, his aged father called his younger brother 
Jayanta to him publicly before all the Bhuyas and put him in charge of 
their state (Ramananda, vs. 119-20). RSmcarap says that immediately 
after his student life, Sahkardew now past his minority, took over the 
charge of their hereditary state from the paternal uncle of his father, 
who conducted the affairs after Kusumbar’s death (vs. 1405-86). 
But the first and foremost fact of Safikardew’s early life as a 
leader of thought is his achievement in the theatrical performance 
of Cihna Yatr&. He was now in his nineteenth year of age, in 1468, 
and taking over the charge of the office of Siromapi Bhuya two years 
back, it so happened that Jayanta and Madhawa, the paternal uncles of 
his father, along with many other respected Bhuyas, came to his place, 
and thus requested him (Ramcarap., v. 1453): 

Vidyata pargata i&stra §che yata 
Samastake acha parhi. 

Samaste lokar hari^ bistar 

Vaikuntha diyoka garhi. 1453. 

‘You are well-versed in all learning and have completed the study 
of all scriptures. Do give \is a picture of the Paradise to the immense 
joy of all of us.* To this 6ankardew readily agreed: 

Tomas§r bakye .satye satye satye 
Dekh^bd Vaikuntha pur; 
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Cihna Yatra name karibd bekat 
Hari^a p^ba pracur. 1457 

‘By your advice I promise to present Vaikuntha (Paradise) before 
your eyes. It will be expressed in the form of Cihna-Yatr§ (Opera in 
Scenes), and it is sure to give you joy.’ Presently Sahkardew ordered 
such musical instruments as ‘khol’ to be prepared under his own in¬ 
struction (vs. 1457-59) and was himself engaged in painting the scenery 
of Vaikuntha and writing out the scenes in a full Act including songs, 
speeches and Sanskrit verses (vs. 1462-63). RAmcaran describes this 
operation and its influence on people in two long chapters (vs. 1451- 
1584). 

A Guru of Gtraus: The Cihna YStrS performance was a tremen¬ 
dous success, Sankardew himself playing in a main role. His school 
teacher, Mahendra Kandali, at the end of the performance stood before 
the audience of ten thousand persons, declaring aloud that Sankardew 
bad become his religious prceptor, and prostrated as many as four 
times confirmed by the audience, (vs. 1548-51). This bold example 
was immediately followed by many others including Ram Ram Guru, 
Sankardew’s most intimate early playmate and their family priest 
They pressed Sankardew for initiation, £aran, and imable to avoid, he 
asked them to come over the next morning (vs. 1555-58). 

Early Rendering of the Bhagavata : Sankardew now felt the 
need of rendering at least the Tenth Book of the Bhagawat into Assa¬ 
mese for the purpose of initiating people into the neo-Vai$pavite faith. 
So he wrote his first work, UddhavM Samb&d overnight, and initiated 
the people in the morning as arranged, (vs. 1653-84). 

In ^ankardew’s twentieth year, it so happened that all the Bhuyas 
approached him and wanted him to lead them all to Tembu&ni, the old 
home of their forefathers. This being agreed upon, all the Bhuyas 
headed by Sankardew went to Tembuani and arranged to settle in the 
respective lands of their forefathers as pointed out by one Burha Khan, 
and left Ali Pukhuri for good. Sankardew himself took a hoe, it is 
said, to raise the plinth of his new prayer-house and there came by 
a four-handed (Vi^^u) image xmder the groimd. (v. 1516). This he pre¬ 
served in his Namghar and used as a substitute for the goddesses for the 
people to worship, (vs. 1614-18). Henceforth Sankardew began to devote 
himself to regular prayers in his prayer-house at Tembuani, singing the 
name of Hari with a large audience (v. 1632). In his twenty-first year 
Sankardew introduced and celebrated the Dol festival for the first time 
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amidst great rejoicings with Nam-Kirttan (vs. 1633-43). About this 
time Sahkardew made up his mind to devote his life for propagation 
of Va4u&vism and to make over the charge of his dukedom to the two 
paternal uncles of his father. They in turn thought it time to bind 
Sahkardew in the silken tie of matrimony, and so his wedlock was 
performed with Suryavati, the daughter of one Harikhan Bhuya, son 
of Satananda. 

Pilgrimage for Twelve Years: Suryavati conceived on the 
ninth day of Baisaga and delivered a female child on the eighth day 
of Pau§a (v. 1740) presumably of 1472. After the ninth month of 
this delivery, Suryavati fell ill and died on the Wednesday of the second 
Aswina of 1873 (vs. 1755-61). Sahkardew had as many as three 
bereavements till now by the early deaths of his parents and wife. 
This naturally embittered his feelings against worldly pleasures and he 
now wanted to go on pilgrimage along with some friends. His orphan 
Manu stood in his way, and so he wanted to dispose of her in early 
marriage. He left the charge of his State affairs with the three pater¬ 
nal uncles of Kusumbar, got Manu married in her seventh year on 
a Thursday in the month of AgrahSyana of 1480, and proposed to leave 
his house in charge of his brother and son-in-law. (vs. 1818-37). Bhu^ 
records the facts in the same manner though so briefly and though 
according to him Suryavati’s death occurred after her daughter’s mar¬ 
riage. Ramananda also supports that Suryavati’s death succeeded her 
daughter’s marriage, but confuses the two names of the daughter and 
the son-in-law (vs, 200-09). 

iSahkardew took leave of his friends and relatives including his 
grandmother, KherasutI, and set out on pilgrimage on a Friday. Amongst 
his companions were Mahendra Kandali, Rfim Guru, Sarvajay, 

Baloram, Sarvananda, DSmodar and SrirSm (vs. 1842-46). The first 
sacred thing they visited was Ganga which they reached in two months 
and twenty-one days (vs. 1910-12). They stayed there for about nine 
days and then made for Gaya, where too they stayed for three nights. 
Then for ten days they once more came to Ganga and then in twenty- 
one days they reached the Jagannath temple or 6iik«tra at Puri (vs. 
1928-31). Many incidents are related to say how cordially Sankardew 
was rceived at Jagannfith temple, and all biographres generally agree 
that 6ankardew’s scholarship in interpreting the Brahma Pur&ja was 
highly appreciated at Puri. (Bhu^ap’s vs. 128-35). RamSnanda men¬ 
tions the names of the twelve persons who had been with him to 
Orissa after others returned home, and of Sankardew’s staying for near¬ 
ly five months at Orissa, (vs. 213-21). 
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Sankardew’s meeting with Caitanyadew (1485-1533) at least in this 
pilgrimage (1479-91) in Orissa is out of question, yet one biographer 
of the lot, Hamananda, describes their alleged meeting (vs. 221-28): 

e 

‘When about this time Ratha Yatra festival came, the Moving Image 
(Sahkardew) was on the chariot. Both Caitanyandew and Sahkardcw 
spied each other and both enquired of each other through others. Cai¬ 
tanyadew said, ‘I say what is the essence of truth that he (Sahkardew) 
will be the deliverer of a large number of souls in the eastern country. 
At his sight, I have come to know that he is no (ordinary) human 
being.’ This was reported to Sahkardew before others, but he main¬ 
tained absolute silence on this point.’ 

6ahkardew left Srik 5 etra (Puri) for BrndSban with only a few of 
his followers, and Hamcaran names them- (vs. 201&-35). Both Rupa 
and Sanatana thence returned, and Sahkardew with four companions 
made for Uttara Bahini Ganga (Ganges flowing towards the north) 
and after staying there for a night came to Baraha K^tra where he 
entered his fortieth year. (vs. 2055-58). This confirms that Sahkar- 
dew’s pilgrimage began in his thirtieth year. Thence he made for other 
sacred places, namely, Prayag, PU^karini, and for Mathura where he 
stayed for six months, (vs. 2058-61). 

Then Sankardew left for Dw^aka on a Bihu Sunday with Sarva- 
jay, BalorSm and SarvSnanda. (vs. 2061-68). From Mathura iSahkar- 
dew came to the Jumna and then to Gokul. (vs. 2088-89). Sankardew 
now completed his pilgrimage, but went again to Gaya and Sriksetra 
before he returned to Tembuani. Over and above these mentioned by 
Ramcaran, Ramananda refers to Setu Khanda, B5r§nasi and Badari- 
kS^ram, etc., as visited by Sankardew in his pilgrimage, (vs. 230-33). 

Thus Sankardew, now forty-two years old, at last returned home 
and was warmly received by all especially by his gradmother, Khera- 
suti, who though stumbling in a hurry and bleeding in feet, embraced 
Sahkardew in extreme love. (Daiyatri, vs. 70-71). R&minanda records 
that 6ahkardew*s grandmother was the first to be initiated into the 
new feith of Nam Dharma gradiudly preached by dankardew, fresh 
from his pilgrimage, (vs. 271-311). According to Ramcaran, the more 
important fact now was the proposal of his remarriage by Jayanta and 
MSdhawa, and its subsequent performance with Kalindi, daughter of 
Ram Bhuya. (vs. 2139-40; Bh. 147 ff.) 

Surrender of Hereditary Secular Leadership: Another point of 
importance was Sankardew’s surrender of hereditary leadership of the 
Bara Bhuyas. (v. 2149). 
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“Jayanta Madhawa diwo, priya bakye aavAsiS, 

Sambudbi bulilfi Sazikarak; 

Tomar pitrlr lok, tomate khatok Bap 
Carcciok purva b4ayak. 

Saukare bolanta mok, nalage pitrir lok, 

Prayojan nahike amSr; 

Parhilohd »stra dukhe, gi^t bahia stikhe 
Karibobo arthak bicar. 

^Jayanta and Midhawa addressed Sankar affectionately and said ‘Let 
the subjects of your father serve you, and let you attend to your secu¬ 
lar State.” Sahkar replied, ‘I do not need the subjects of my father. 
I have studied the scriptures with great pains, and let me now enter 
into their significance sitting at home without worries.’ Inspite of this, 
it is said, Sankardew was brought by the people to take charge of his 
dukedom, (v. 2150). Bhutan says that Sahkardew took over the charge 
of his State affairs to hand them over to his son-in-law, Hari BhuyS 
(v. 155). 

Side by side with his transfer of responsibility of secular affairs, 
he ordered his cousin Ramrai, to build a prayer-house, (v. 2151). 

Sai^are bolanta bhai, ^unioka R5mrai, 

Dewagrih sajio yatane; 

Hena kat^ e^unilanta, Satra g|:ha sajSilanta 
Hamrai mah5 rangmane. 

R5m rSm Guru sange sehi grihe basi range, 

Bhagawat karilS bic&r; 

Tattwa marma j&nilanta, mane khed karilanta 
MEyfimay anitya samsar. 

*Sankar said, ‘Oh brother, RamrEl, build a prayer-house’ On hear¬ 
ing this very gladly Kamrai built a temple. He then used to interpret 
the Bhagawat in that house with HEmram, and when they came to 
know its purport they repented that this world is ephemeral and an 
illusion.” 

All the biographers are unanimous in stating that one Jagadls Misra 
of Trihut came to Bardowa in Asam in quest of Sahkardew to recite 
to him the Bhagawata as directed hy the god of Jagannath at Purl 
where he went to do so (vs. 2158-59, Bh. vs. 164-65). 

Sahkar hadati sun5 Vipra mahasay: 

Jagannatha day5 mok sampunje Schay. 2175. 

Kali arambhiba mah§ grantha Bhagawat: 

Git pad kari mai achSho purvat. 2176. 

Eta hante hhakta save EsiS mililE. 

Dewa griha pa^ maha nat Eramhhilfi. 2177. 

Jisava arthak kahe Gita Bhagawate. 

Save artha byakta huya Echay ^tate. 2178. 

Anantare nama dbarilanta bbaktagane: 

Amrit bari^ yen Brahmanar mane. 

Klrttan karay pali gho§ak gaway: 

OjbS pad bole jen amrit sincay. 2179. 


P 19 
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^Sankar says, 'Hear me, Sir, Jagannatb has all kindness on me. To¬ 
morrow you may start reciting the Bhagawat. I have already composed 
songs and verses on it’ Meanwhile his devotees came and began 
to sing the songs about Hari in his prayer-house. The ideas that are 
embodied in the Gita and the Bhagawat are fully expressed in his 
songs. When the devotees sang the songs with one voice, it seemed 
to die Brahman as though there came a shower of nectar. The Ojha 
(Master Artist) would sing the verses and the Palis (band of singers) 
would join the chorus, and this all appeared like sprinkling of nectar’. 
Jagadi^, as advised, recited the twelve books of the Bhagawat inter¬ 
preting them, and Sahkardew corrected and commented on th^ when 
he deemed it necessary, (vs. 2181-82). 

Early Life of Madhawdew: Mfidhawdew is undoubtedly the 
Jupiter in the solar system of this great Vai^navite upheaval in Assam. 
Ramiinanda’s accoimt appears to be the most comprehensive so far as 
Msdhawdew's early life is concerned, (vs. 321-412). It clearly says 
that the forefathers of Sahkardew and Madhawdew lived together at 
Kanaujpur in the province of Banduka about the Karatoya and when 
Cai>dlbar came to live at Kamata, the forefathers of Madhaw still stayed 
there. BarkanS Giri, the father of Madhawdew, lost his first wife, got 
his eldest son, Hupcandra Giri married, and then left B^duka towards 
eastern Assam on a plea of trade. He came to Bardowa where his 
relatives, the Bara Bhuyas, stayed and then came to NfirSyaijpur in 
the present sub-division of North Lakhimpur. He found an opportu¬ 
nity for trade between B^dukg and Naraya^pur and ckrried it on. In 
the meantime he re-married at Bardowa in a family that was related 
to Sankardew. Then he went back to Banduka and stayed there for 
seven years with his eldest son. After coming once more to Bardowa 
they could not return to Blmduk& owing to anarchy prevailing in that 
western part of Kamrupa. Meanwhile Barkana’s wife conceived. Also 
the Kachiris about this time began to exploit the villages in Bar¬ 
dowa and the people took to their heels in the forest. Barkana with 
his wife, servants and some properties did the same. Unfortunately 
the servants stole away all he had with him, and they were rescued 
and carried by a boat to Nar&yanpur. BarkanS Giri with his wife now 
settled at Baligao in Narayanpur, and there a son was bom to them 
at midday on the ninth day of the bright moon in the month of Baisakh. 
It was MSdhawdew. When he was sufficiently grown up, he was sent 
to the teacher’s house where he studied Sanskrit grammar, epics and 
mythologies. When he returned he foimd his old parents in a helpless 
state and put his shoulders in a manly way to the yoke of maintenance 
of the family by his own labour. Then they went more eastward to 
HSbung and other places where they stayed with a friend and subse¬ 
quently a sister was bom to Madhawdew who v;as later married to 
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Ramdas and became the mother of Ramcaran, the earliest biographer 
of 6ahkardew. 

A Scholar in Sakta Lore: Ramcaran, quite exhaustive on other 
points, gives just a small account of Madhawdew’s early life. DaitySri’s 
account differs from Ram^anda only in slight details, (vs. 109-217). 
He says it was the Ahoms, who looted the villages at Bardowa, which 
is more likely as they then extended their territories to the west He ^ 
also says that it was at Banduka that Madhawdew was educated in 
logic, philosophy, politics, literatures and scriptures, including the learn¬ 
ing essential for a kSyastha. Madhawdew’s father died at Narayaiipur 
and Madhawdew left his old mother with Ramdas and went to Ban¬ 
duka. There he took to trade, purchased some pearb and corals which 
he sold again in upper Assam with the profit of rupees one hundred 
in all. Then he came down the Brahmaputra for trade on a larger 
scale, but had a serious attack of dysentry. He directed his companions 
to hipr^ to his brother’s house at BandukS; but finding his case 
hopeless they left him on the bank of the Brahmaputra, whence he was 
of course carried by his half brother, taken care of and cured. When 
after a long time Madhawdew returned to his old mother who was 
reported of the death of his son and was now overjoyed. It is on this 
occasion that Madhawdew asked Ramdas to purchase a pair of white 
goats whose horns he would bind with silver and would sacrifice them 
before the goddess whom he then considered responsible for restoring 
his life. This simple event brought him to 6ankardew. Soon after this 
event M&dhawdew gave up the idea of marriage and cleared off all 
previous engagements in regard to marriage and trade and became an 
ideal disciple in all respects. 

An Epic Meeting: It was at this Dhuyahat that the most inte¬ 
resting and important event of Sankardew’s life took place, namely, his 
epic meeting with Madhawadew, his greatest disciple, and the ‘friend, 
philosopher and guide’ of his later life. Ramdas, brother-in-law of 
Madhawdew and father of RSmcaraij, the biographer, was out in quest of 
two goats to be sacrificed to the goddess Durga. Ramdas, in his search 
for the goats, happened to come to the village where Sankardew had 
been. The magnet of Sankardew’s personality was too strong 
for him, and Ramdas fell prostrate at his feet at the first 
sight even without knowing whom he thus respected. Sankardew 
asked him affectionately who he was and what mission brought 
him to the place, and Ramdas frankly told him about it ‘Say¬ 
ing so, Ramdas maintained silence, and on hearing him Sri Sankar said 
smiling—‘Hear me, RamdSs, I speak to you. You have not certainly 
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heard of the great religious work, Bhagawat.* THien he explained to Ram- 
das how according to the Bhagawat, sacrifice before the goddess was 
simply a sin. On hearing these words of Sahkardew, Famdas became 
fearful, and returned home without buying any goat. When Madhawdew 
returned and heard all about it, he flew into fury and chided Ramdas 
like any thing. ‘You are Hokara (‘Howling’, Ramdas’s nickname), and 
you must be dull of intellect. I gave you money and yet you failed to 
purchase the goats? You speak things as though I were a dunce. You 
interpret religion, as though I knew nothing of it.’ R^das simply said, 
‘Do not be angry with me. Let us go to Sankar presently. You boast 
of yourself as a great scholar. But once you are in the presence of Sah- 
kar, you are bound to become nervous.’ However they waited for the 
morning and at day-break Raindas and Madhawa went to ^ankardew. 
'Madhawa took some betel nuts and leaves with him. They came near 
the place of Sankar, Madhawa spoke to himself that he would not salute 
^lankardew, but would just discuss the theories laid down in the scrip¬ 
tures. Thus meditating in his journey they came near 6ankardew, and 
Madhawa found Sahkar sitting. MSdhawa felt his hair standing on an 
end by the lustre shed hy Sahkar’s person, and MSdhawa said to him¬ 
self—‘what tremendoiis influence does his personality exercise!’ 
Madhawa’s body began to shrink seeing Sankar’s feet, and M&dhaw fell 
prostrate at ^ukar’s feet. R^das too did the same and Sahkar asked 
both of them to take their seats.’ (Bamcaran, vs. 2090-2210) • DaitySri 
gives a slightly different and more detailed account of Ramdas or Gaya- 
pa^i’s early acquaintance with Sahkardew (vs. 220-229). This says that 
Ramdas whose earlier name was Gay&pani, son or Hokora Kuncia, was 
sent back from his pilgrimage by god Jagannath at Pur! enabling him 
to meet Sankardew and still indirectly to make Sankardew and Ma¬ 
dhawdew meet. (vs. 229-33). 

The Historic Debate was then initiated by MSdhawadew saying, 
*AI1 worship the goddess in autumn. It is the religious custom and law 
in vogue from early times. Violation of rules prescribed’'by the Vedas 
entail great sins, and people thus go to the hell when they meet death. 
One must observe the rules prescribed by the Vedas lest one should be 
called a vile creature; knowing these, we worship the goddess. It is flie 
command of God and message of the Vedas.* Sankar looked at Madhaw 
and said—Tiet me tell you the purpose of the scriptures. The sages 
interpret the import of the Vedas, the true sense of which is Bhakti 
(Love); but they explain it otherwise. Meditation and saci^ces etc. may 
lead one to Brahmalok, but one is doomed to h^ again after his merit 
is done. Vedic rituals may be worthy when performed without the 
least defect; but it is fruitless if not properly d^cated. If, however, it 
bears fruit, the fruit is subject to decay. It is why the tnily learned 
never believe in these (rituals). If a sacrifice is performed and an 
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animal killed, ix can bear no fruit when not duly dedicated. If such 
a person goes to heaven, who should then go to hell? The purpose for 
which he kills the animal is also not sure; so such a person must be 
doomed to the darkest hell for good. The path of Pravritti (Desire) is 
dihicult; for birth and rebirth know no end’ (vs. 2211-19). 

Sahkardew continued: The sage Vyasa composed the Mahabh^at 
and the Puraps. He has prescribed the castes and their duties. 
He has divided the four Vedas into branches. And yet his mind was 
repentent His mind was not in peace, for he prescribed the (Vedic) 
religion that enjoined killing of animals. The great work Bhawawat is 
a divine work. It was related to Brahma by Narayana. Brahma nar¬ 
rated it to Narada who reported it to Vyasa. Vyasa described this 
great Bhagawat, and taught Suka this essence of all scriptures, and 
Suka preached it before Parik$ita. None observe the Love of Krishna 
in company with the virtuous, and all go down to the dreadful hell by 
following the rituals. So 1 have render^ the Bhagawat (in Sanskrit) to 
verses (in vernacular) so that the people of the world may be delivered 
(from sins) .* Madhawa then wanted to know what is the exact pro¬ 
cess by which men may be delivered from all sins. Sahkar looked at 
the face of Madhawa and said. There is no way for accomplishment of 
Love save the company of the virtuous. Those who would be delivered 
(from the sins) of this world should hrst try to serve the virtuous.’ On 
hearing all this, M&dhawdew was more than convinced and he lay 
prostrate at the feet of Sahkardew as his disciple (vs. 2222-30). 

DaityAri gives a slightly different description about the debate: 
Yatha tarormula ni^echanena tripyanti tatskandhabhujo- 
pasakha; Pranopahar^ca yathendriAnAm tathaca sarvacana 
mucyatejyA. 

‘Madhawa cited scriptures to show Prabjrtti (path of Desire), and 
Sahkar refuted Him by showing Nibrtti (path of Renunciation). From 
early in the morning they were arguing till the afternoon and yet the 
debate did not come to an end. No one could stop the other finally. At 
this stage dahkardew cited a verse from the Bh^awata that said that 
the branches and leaves of a tree are all nourished when water is pour¬ 
ed at its foot, and as neither the branches nor leaves can receive the 
water when poured on them instead of pouring it at the foot, so all 
^e gods are pleased when is worshipped, but none are satisfied 

when the gods are directly worshipped. On hearing this verse Madhaw 
at once resigned all wor^p of gods in his heart and paid his respect 
to Sankardew to be his religious preceptor at heart (vs. 263-68). 

Abandoning Eastern Asam. 3ahkardew, now stronger than ever, 
spent almost all his time in religious discourse, making his political res- 
ponsibilites to Hari Bhuya, his son-in-law (vs. 2386-87). Here he estab¬ 
lished a monastery (Satra) by planting a Biiva tree and naming the 
place Belguri. Here it was again that Hari was arrested and beheaded 
for the default of the Bhuyas in catching elephants under royal orders, 
for it was in the Ahom territories hat they now lived (v. 2288). banker- 
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dew stayed at Dhuyakat tor fourteen years (vs. 2419>20) and there the 
three sons, Ramananda, Kamalalocan, and Haricaraia, and one daughter 
Vi^^upriya were born to him (v. 2544-46). The two incidents, namely, 
the beheading of his son-in-law, (Ramcaran, vs. 2388-95; Daityari, vs. 
414-27), and the malice of the Brahmans, embittered his feelings and 
Sahkardew presently determined to leave Dhuyahat. In the mean¬ 
time they heard of King Nara Narayan in Western Kamarupa, not only 
as a virtuous king, but also as a poet and scholar (v. 2430-31). This 
was the time when Nara Narayan invaded Eastern Assam; and so &m- 
kardew ordered all people to get ready to leave for Western Assam. 
(Daityw vs. 439-40; Kam, vs. 2440-41). The first expedition led by Nara- 
NarayaQ. and Sukladhwaj against the Ahoms is dated 1546 and the then 
Ahom king was Suklenmung alias Gargaya Baja (1539-1552), his pre¬ 
decessor being Suhimgmung alias Dihingifi Raja (1497-1539). By the down 
current of Brahmaputra Sankardew passed by Khagarikat5 (Nagao), 
Kaliabar, Siddhari, Bardowa, Darrang, Ku^bhgg, Barbhag, Kheh (?), 
and then came to Kapala, by the old course of the Brahmaputra, where 
Sankardew stayed for six months. It is here that Madhawadew^s mother 
died (vs. 2451-70). Then they left the place again by the old course of 
the Brahmaputra and passed by Sundarl, the topography of which is 
related by the way, saying that Narakfisur collected two beautiful women 
from this place though not a single woman of the like could be had 
from five to ten villages in the neighbourhood (vs. 2476-78). Then they 
came to Ciraliamukh or B&usi where Madhawdew stayed for some time 
now. Others went their way by the same old course of the Brahma¬ 
putra, came by Sarpateswargram and through Gayajan came to Barpeta. 
Here there was a very big tree called Ounpari, and Sankardew and his 
followers anchored their boats under this tree. They found this place 
comfortable and stayed here for sometime. 

Narayan alias Bhawananda: It is at this place that another inter¬ 
esting event took place. 

‘When iSankardew used to stay at DhuyShfit, a BrShman named 
Bhaskar with a good taste in music used to sing various songs newly 
composed by Sankar. He felt an aversion to the worldly pleasures, took 
leave of Sankardew to visit Srik^etra. On the hank of ^e Soi>ko$, be 
happened to meet Naraya^a, a merchant. (Narayan had) a princelike 
appearance, his body shining like gold, and had aU the outer signs 
of a pure Brahma^. He bathed in the river and worshipped the sun 
with the usual rit^ and incantations. But Bhaskar bathed and utter¬ 
ed the name of K^^a and came up presently. Bhaskar said ‘What is 
your name? which village do you stay in? what meditation have you 
made just now?' Narayan replied to ^e Brahman, T am Bhavananda 
by 2 aame, and I stay in DindS (Bar Nagar). I buy and sell things as 
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a merchant does.’ Bhaskar added, ‘You know that in the Iron Age there 
are really no Vedic rites (worthwhile observing). And what right 
have you as a Sudra to utter the mantras’? Kali (Iron Age) has pollut¬ 
ed all religious observances. All people have become equal being ad¬ 
dicted to vices. There lives Sahl^dew, an incarnation of K^^^a. He 
has rendered the Bhagawat into verses. He is preaching the cult of 
Bhakti with the help of Nam-kirttan (recitation of <^d’s name) deli¬ 
vering the world from all sins’ (vs. 249^2504). 

Naraya3> felt curious, learnt all about Sahkardew from Bhaskar and 
sailed to meet him. ‘So saying Bhaskar went to the west and N&rayaga 
sailed towards the town. It made his heart good to learn about Sah- 
kar and he felt a lotting, day and night, to have a sight of him. As 
he approached Baradi, he saw three boats floating in the down current. 
The persons on the b^t sang, with the colophons, the songs composed 
by Sahkardew, in great joy. When he heard the name of Sahkardew in 
the colophons, Narayan stopped his boat and enqtiired—‘O tell me truly, 
where is that great Personage whose name you And in the songs.’ They 
replied—‘What for do you enquire of it? See the yonder tree, famous 
among people as Cu^para, fmd Sankardew sta 3 dng underneath that 
tree’. As Narayai) heard this, it so seemed to him as though he reached 
the moon in hand.’ (vs. 2509-14). 

They met and Nlir&yan forthwith became a sincere disciple of Sah- 
kardew. His earlier name Bhavananda was changed to NarSyan, for 
Sahkar said he naturally uttered the name of Nliraya^ the moment pre¬ 
ceding their meeting. NSr&yan stayed three days and nights with San- 
kardew and learnt all about his religion and became very dear to San- 
kardew. Then came Madhawdew from BarSdi. The three souls met 
and became extremely dear to one another. Their joy knew no bounds. 
The ceremony of Madhwdew’s mother was performed with great pomp. 
An elaborate arrangement was made for NSm-kirttan, the like of which 
weis never witnessed by the people. Patni-Pras&d, a drama of single 
Act, composed by Sankardew himself, was staged on the occasion, and 
great enthusiasm prevailed among the audience including even those 
who were antagonistic to the new faith. 

Narayan then took leave of Sankardew. Each was moved at heart 
on the occasion, though they were soon to meet. Narayan begged to be 
given a religious book wherein the other members of his family might 
be initiated: Sankardew gave him a copy of his famous work Bhakati- 
Pradip (Garu^a Puran), which condemns the worship of other gods 
and extols devotion to one God (vs. 2813-19). Then came Madhawa- 
dew with whom also Narayap had a touching farewell. Sahkardew then 
came to reside at different places in Barpetl. 

‘For three months dahkar stayed at Ganak-kuci and then left it to 
Madhawa and he himself came to Kumarkuci.* It is here that his 
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daughter V^nupriya died. Sahkardew then arranged to settle at 
Patbausi with all his followers. About this time Narayaaj came once 
more and, staying with Madhawadew at Ga^ak-kuchi and being accom> 
panied by him, proceeded to meet Sahkardew at Kun^arpar. Sahkar- 
dew expressed his resolve, and escorted by them, came on boat to Pat> 
bausi that was not far off. Midhawadew and Narayan returned to Gapak- 
kuci. In all these places ^ahkardew had his prayer^houses where 
regular religious councils and discussions were held. 

Damodasdew. The most important event that took place at P&t> 
bausi is Sankardew’s meeting with DSmodardew, another pillar of Assam 
Vai^O^vism. 

‘Hear me how DSmodar became a disciple. DSmodar, an honest 
person, was son of DayaL He earned his livelihood by cultivation. 
The stick in hand, the hoe on the shoulder, the rag in his loins, he used 
to go to the field every day. He had neither ploughing implements, nor 
buUocks, save his hoe. His cultivation used to yield him crops for 
six months. For the other six months he used to serve in other people’s 
house, and with such difficulties he used to live. One day finding Dfimo- 
dar pass that way ^hkardew called him to him. The Brahma^ turned 
up and stood nervously before Sahkar saluting and with folded hands. 
T live from hand to mouth by serving at other people’s house. See, O 
Bap (father), I am just out for it’ S^kar said, 'Hear me, O Brahman, 
come bathing and serve at mine this day’. He returned again to him 
and kept saluting in presence of Sahkar. Sahkardew welcomed him 
and removed his anxiety saying "Hear the glories of Krs^ here with 
the other devotees, and this is the service I want to have from you.’* 

DSmodar was thus used to a new life. Meanwhile his wife died, 
and on the occasion of her funeral ceremony he got some money and 
things to pay homage to i^hkardew. Sankar looked at him and said: 
'I have no need of this. Do take it back home. I tell you truly, do 
marry again. I will help you*. Damodar then said with folded hands: 
'I have no mind to re>marry. What better gain can I have than singing 
the glories of God in company of your disciples? Have mercy on me, 
B§p (father), let all my former generations be delivered of sins.* So 
saying he prostrated at bis feet. (Ram, vs. 2952>87). 

DaitySri gives a similar version differing in slight details. Accord¬ 
ing to him, Deodar’s wife died long before he met Sahkardew and 
he maintained his deceased brother’s wife and two nephews by cultiva¬ 
tion. Ramdas used to read the verse-rendering of the BhSgawat, Book 
Eleven, at FatbSusi every afternoon, and DSmodar used to go to KSm- 
dSs’s place, put down the hoe and sit on its handle, when Ramdas would 
offer him a seat. On being asked his business, he would say that he 
came to hear the glories of Krsna, and Ramdas would praise him and 
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read more. But one day K^das directed him to the place of Sahkar- 
dew. 

‘On hearing this, with the hoe on his shoulder he went to cultivate the 
land, and presently came to the place where 6ankardew had been 
holding council with his followers, describing the glories of Krspa with 
great joy. Damodar came and kept himself leaning against the handle 
of the hoe behind the wall. He would thus be hearing the glories of 
Kr^a for nearly two hours each day, and thus passed a month. Then 
one day he came before the eyes of Sahkardew, put his hoe and sat 
on the handle, ^^ahkar then asked who he was and the Bhaktas told 
him that this man’s name was Damodar. On being asked why he came, 
D§modar said: ‘Revered Sir, as you describe the glories of Kr^na, and 
as I hear them, it seems like lowering of nectar’. Sahkardew praised 
him for his religious inclination, and said; *Then, my son, it is fitting 
that you should be initiated to the Eka-6arap (self-surrender to One 
God) faith’. Damodar said: ‘I too have a desire to be so initiated to 
the One.’ Then Sankardew asked Ram Ham to get DSmodar initiated. 
Then Damodar Guru said: 'I am coming, father, wth the hope of 
being initiated by you. So do not push me off to another, and do give 
me the initiation advice yourself.’ (vs. 874-86). 

It is also here at Barpeta that many other important disciples were 
initiated among whom were Srir&m, Paramananda, BalorSm the junior, 
MSdhawa the jimior, Gopal, Muku2>da> JatirSm and Gokulcand (vs. 
3002-36). No less interesting is the initiation of the king of Herhamba- 
pur which was performed through Msdhawadew (vs. 3045-50). 

Sankar Surya and Cattanya Candra : Ramcaran describes ^►an- 
kardew’s preparation for a second pilgrimage. It was not extensive 
and they stayed for five days only at Purl. Tliey would go to Brnd§ban, 
but Madhawa did not want it and so they returned. It is narrated that 
this time 6ankardew met Caitanyadew at Puri. 

Sankardew returned showing respect to Jagannath.Chaitanya- 

dew bathed in a village and Sankardew saw him on the way. Both 
glanced at each other for a moment and without addressing each other, 
they went away’. Daityary’s version differs: (vs. 3223-40): They rise 
and walk on every morning, and thus came to the monastery of Cai¬ 
tanyadew. . .Sankar, the Sun, came to where Caitanya, the Moon, stay¬ 
ed. Caitanya was overjoyed to hear of Sankar and so came out of 
abode. He looked steadily at Sankar by standing at the door, and tears 
gently flowed past his eyes. Sankar’s tears flowed too in the same 
way and was observing him affectionately. Thus after seeing each 
other passionately, Caitanya entered his monastery and Sankar went 
his way; and they spoke not to each other*. RamSnanda too, rrfers to 
this second pilgrimage, but speaks nothing of his meeting with Rupa 
and Sanatana. (vs. 890-1021). But Ramcaran says that Sankar ^is 
time met the nephew of Rupa and SanStana (vs. 3267-78). Evidently 
these are confusions of fact, and Sankardew saw Caitanyadew, if at all, 
in this second pilgrimage. 

D 20 
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Hamcaran states that this time Sahkardew and his followers visited 
the house of Kavir, and found his grand*daughter and her husband 
(vs. 3223-26). Ramananda further says that this woman got Sahkar- 
dew’s dusts of feet on her husband’s turban as his blessings, (vs. 1035-40). 

Daityiri (vs. 109-10) and Bhu$a^ describe (vs. 582-92) how homage 
was paid to the scholarship of Sahkardew by Brahmananda, a great 
Vedanta scholar at Benaras who taught Kap^bhufa^ a pupil from 
Assam, and sent the presentation of a copy of Ratn^vaB to Sahkardew 
as a mark of respect to him. Sarvabhauma, another scholar of Assam 
at Benares, makes a confession in his own writings (Padma Furan, 
vs. 168-214) how his teacher at Benares pointed out to him the greatness 
of Sahkardew. 

At Koc Behah: In the Koc Kingdom too, the malice of the 
Brahmans went out of bounds. On an earlier occasion they got Sahkar- 
deVs disciples, Gokul and NSrHyan arrested at Bamagar. They were 
subsequently found more sinned against than sinning and were released 
(Daity&ri, vs. 729-52). New conspiracies were now on foot and Nara 
NkrSyan at last ordered immediate arrest of Sahkardew at Barpetfi. 
Sahlcardew met Nara NSrayai? who felt much impressed by his perso¬ 
nality, and paid dahkardew all respect that the royal seat could show> and 
the malice of the Br&hmanjs were rooted out once for all (vs. 753-810). 

KSmananda describes the last days of ^ahkardew’s life at Koebehar, 
with Cilarai and Nara N&raya^ and also about the composition of his 
literary works there. 

“J^rlmantra $ankar dramatised the marriage between Ram and Sita 
and therein mentioned the name of Sukladhwaj incorporating it in 
a verse. When Sufcladhwai heard of this drama he got it and asked 
Sahkar to present a performance of it. Sahkardew then ordered 
for the players of the court and taught them all that was necessary. 
Sukladhwaj built a house for the performance and Sahkardew pot 
his drama .staged to the exceeding satisfaction of Sukladhwaj and the 
audience. Sahkardew was paid a great ovation. He came back home 
and staved there for four months nearly. 6ankardew then made up 
his mind to render the tv'^elve books of the BhSgawat into verses syste¬ 
matically. Thus he rendered books One and Two with the distinct 
purpose of a making the Bhakti cult widespread and such ^at even 
women and lower cla.«!ses of the .society could follow them. But of the 
book Two he only rendered two chapters (vs. 1505-13). 

*One dav the king called ^lankardew to him and spoke words soft 
and sweet—T tell you truly, do initiate me to Krsna.* SaAkardew wanted 
to evade it saying that a king cannot be initiated to Krsna, since he is 
compelled to worship gods and goddesses. But once initiated to Kr^pa, 
it is a .sin to worship other deities. Such things as initiation and devo¬ 
tion to Krsna are something beyond this world. ‘So, O king, do abandon 
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this idea. You are yourself a scholar, and endowed with infinite virtues. 
You should not risk helL Do take my advice* and rule your subjects con¬ 
fining yourself to politics.* The king replied—The day I have said I could 
be initiated to Krsna, I have left all hope in gods and goddesses, will 
never be addicted to any rituals, and will be devoted to ^one, 

sing his glory and regard you as my preceptor (vs. 1516-21). 

The Great end of Sankardew: Sankardew now clearly saw that it 
was not possible to evade like this. He took leave of him presently and 
said that the king might be initiated later on. The king took it for 
an yielding and compliance, and was glad; but Sankardew was still on 
the look-out for a means to avoid, and was at linrest (vs. 1522-25). He 
at last decided: 

**Nara-nat erib&k mane kailo s&r: 

Bold teve eraiboho hatar ihar”. 1526. 

‘T have decided to bring the drama of human life to an end. This is 
how I can avoid initiating the king*’. 

What iSankardew exactly suffered from, no one truly knew. It is 
said that he suffered from a boil in an inconvenient part of the body. 
Any way he had been lying on bed for four days. Then Sankardew 
asked Ramananda to make a seat for him under the holy Aswaththa tree; 
and when this was done, 6ankardew went and lay there, said his prayers 
and breathed his last 

“Nripati suniS khedaila bhuml pawe. 

Sewe ^arirat maya karinamrabhawe. 1682. 

Hari Hari kino morbhaila blrhamban. 

Age mai rapi kino nalailo Mran. 

Rhi buU dukh Raja anek karilS: 

^wa ^irat p5che lailS. 1683. 

"The king came on foot on hearing the news, with repentence. He 
humbly prostrated before Sankardew’s dead body saying—"O God, what 
have 1 done? Sinful as I am, why was I not initiated (earlier).’ So 
saying he much expressed his grief and even in the dead h^y of 
Sankar he took his initiation. This reminds one of R^^uja taking 
initiation in the holy grave of Sathakopa. 

Nara Narayan went to his palace, ordered all preparations to be 
made for burning the dead body. Ramrai made the carrier and the four 
great Bhaktas Ramrai, Harir&i, R^, and Harijay carried the dead body 
and put it on the funeral pyre on the bank of the Torsa in Koebehar. 
Thus all other necessary work of the burning were completed presently 
(vs. 1685-92). 

Daityari’s description of 6ankardew’s death is almost similar. Every 
day Sankardew used to go to king Nara Naraya^ in the morning and to 
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stay with Cilar^ in the afternoon. Then he had a boil which induced 
fever. On the first day of his absence in the court, the king sent man 
to enquire of Sankardew and was informed of his illness (vs. 914>15). 
Bhutan re>aj£rms king Nara N^ya: 9 ’s initiation —“Mahapurushat Raja 
sara^ pasila” (v. 894), but being a later biographer he says this to have 
occurred before Sankardew’s death which is not borne by facts. Nara 
Nfirayai^’s initiation in Sankardew’s dead body is unusual* but all the 
more natural when we remember how Ramanuja took initiation in 
Sathakdpa’s grave (Neog’s Mahapurv^iaism, pp. 25*26). 

An Unfortunate Split: ^ankardew’s passing meant the removal 
of the greatest personality from the field and consequent disorder. 
Madhawdew succeeded to the vacant spiritual seat of Sankardew by 
his merit as well as by the desire of Sankardew and of the Va4^vas in 
gejoeral. Damodardew personally did not relish it and hence refused 
to attend the Guru's first annual ceremony arranged under the guidance 
of Madhawdew. The latter first sent the Guru’s own son demanding 
the former’s presence. It was not obeyed. Madhawdew then advised 
Nardya^ himself to chastise Dgmodar if he would refuse to come: and 
the latter did accordingly. 

*(0 Damodar), why have you turned your back to your Master’s 
house? Who has given you all this property? There are still traces of 
manual labour in your hands; and yet you have been so ungrateful to 
your Master 6ankardew! Remember how you earned your bread by 
manual labour from door to door, and it was Sankardew who saved you 
from all this wretchedness. Why should you be ungrateful for all t^? 
You should have come to your Master’s house even uninvited.’ On 
hearing all this the Brfihma;^ became very repentent and said, ‘O 
Nfirayaij, chastise me no farther. I will follow you presently. Naraya^ 
proceeded to Madhawdew and told him everything. Then Damodardew 
came and himself took a seat in the gathering.’ (Eamananda, vs. 1763-67). 

Sometime after the religious gathering dispersed, they discussed: 
‘Madhawdew said to Dhmodar—“What creed do you follow as a reU- 
gious preacher”? Tell me three things.” D5mddar said to Madhaw, 
‘I follow the Bhagawata cult’ He told him two things more; and then 
Madhawdew said—It is just a year that the Master has departed, and 
your mind has changed meanwhile, as I see it. You are bent on the 
ritualistic faith, but in the Iron Age observance of such a faith cannot 
deliver people from the world. You have abandoned the Master and so 
I see some evil spirit misguides you. You are once more in the forest, 
missing your path.’ So saying (Madhawdew) gave Him a pair of black 
cloths and told him definitely—^“You may now go your own way; and 
you and I will have no more talk. It is for this development that you 
did not turn up to this first annual ceremony of the Master, and I see 
today what is there in your mind. You may have your faith in the 
path of Desire and ritualism, but you will never have us any more.’ 
{Ibid, vs. 1731-35). 
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‘Saying so Madhawa maintained silence, and D§modar said—‘A 
master has many servants, and they plough the held under has orders. 
One day the master walks round the field and shows the servant the 
area he has to plough, and orders him to till the ground well and raise 
crops following the season. Under these instructions the servant raised 
crops on the whole area and on some more besides. This must be a 
very clever servant.* He said so to Madhawa who replied—“What 
more should 1 say? I see you would place yourself above the Master 
(Sankardew) ... .You have exceeded the limit of the Master's teachings 
and you have increased the Bhakti ctilt more than the Master himself. 
You have sewed the tom cloth with your fingers than with the needle! 
And these are the illustrations you present before me?” Saying so 
Madhaw kept silent, and Deodar went home, (fbtd^ vs. 1749-54). 

Similar Version: Daityari’s version though agreeing essentially 
with the above account, gives some more details. Sometime before the 
first annual ceremony of ^ankardew, Hari Caran, his youngest son, 
learnt elsewhere that Damodardew, a minor teacher (“saru guru”) 
superseded the genuine Vais^vism preached by Sankardew, having 
introduced some innovations. He strongly resented this and Madhawdew 
fully supported him. They waited for more proofs of Damodar’s 
infidelity to the Master’s teaching till his first annual ceremony which 
Damodar however did not attend. This confirmed their doubt: One 
day it so happened that Madhawdew called Damodardew to him and 
asked why Damodar should have initiated people whom Madhaw refused 
on major grounds. Damodardew among other things said that it was 
Mfidhawdew who had been placed in the leadership, and not he; and 
so he was not bound to obey all the rules. In regard to an authority 
cited by Madhawdew, Damodardew said that he would not obey any 
Pura^as except the Bh&gawat. Then Madhawdew referred to Ratnakar 
compiled by Sankardew from the various Purm^ and asked Damodar 
whether he would obey it or not. Damodardew replied that he would 
not obey even if God Himself told him so reappearing with four hands 
(as V4iiu). Then they differed and dissociated for good. (Daityari, 
vs. 1310-31). 

Maduawdew’s Leadership: Midhawdew had since preadied in 
different parts of West Assam such as Vijayanagar, Hajo, Nilacal. 
Meanwhile king Raghudew, son of CiBirai, ordered some of his disci¬ 
ples to be arrested. Madhawdew became so disgusted that he presently 
decided to leave this place for Tantikuci in Barpeta whence his disciples 
headed by Mathuradas came and escorted him. It is here fiiat he passed 
some of his days at ease and composed his dramas Rds-jhiitnurd and 
Dadhimathan, built a beautiful prayer-house and staged Safikardew’s 
Ramvijay (vs. 1205-89). 
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While still there, Brahma^istic hostilities and conspiracies again sue* 
ceeded in infuriating the king who presently ordered one Surananda to 
arrest Madhawdew and his disciples. The orders were carried out, but 
when the Br^mins were told that this would defeat their cause, for 
their vanity would be exploded and Mfidhawdew’s scholarship would 
be vindicate in stead, they themselves requested the king to take back 
Madhawdew once more to Barpeta, and this was done (vs. 1410-57). 

Madhawdew was there for a month and a half this time, when again 
a rumour spread that sixteen Vai§^avas were going to be arrested and 
Surananda was employed once more on this mission. It was the month 
of Karttika and Madhawdew and his disciples left that very night for 
Sundaridia where his nephew Ramcarap had been. They stayed at 
Sundaridia for about a month when they could gather that the rumour 
had no foundation. Madhawdew now prepared to go back to Barpeta 
when he received orders from the king to the eHect that a holy person 
like Madhawdew should stay at Hajo where stands the famous temple 
of Hayagriva Madhawa. So MSdhawdew removed to Hajo in the month 
of Agrahayan. But it so happened that people were so much attracted 
by the personality of M&dhaw the living, that they almost neglected the 
god Hayagriva whom they called Mfidhawa the dead. M&dhawdew 
apprehended some danger at this, and in the month of Fglgun he left 
for Behar, (vs. 1459-96). 

At Kocbehar; Madhawdew was received very warmly at Koebeh^ 
by all people, high and low, who now became initiated by him. Among 
his new disciples are included Prince Vir N^rayan and the mother of 
the king himself and other princes. Princesses too became attracted by 
his teaching. But when AidhSi (royal mother) desired that Madhawdew 
should see the king and he formally recognised, and even when Biru 
Katji, the chief officer, offered to assist him to see the king, Madhawdew 
flatly refused and said that he had no business with the king, 
(vs. 1500-09). Then Biru Karji found the Sanskrit work WdTrv-MSlifaa 
and gave three copies of the work to be rendered severally into Assa¬ 
mese, to a Brahmin, to a Kayastha, and to M&dhawdew who completed 
their renderings in six months, three months and half a month respec¬ 
tively. Biru examined the three renderings very carefully and dec¬ 
lared the one of Madhawdew to be the best. (vs. 1510-12). Daityfiri 
clearly states that Madhawdew completed his Ndm-Ghosd by adding' 
various sub-chapters to it at Kocbehar (vs. 1513-14). On being asked 
whom he would nominate in his seat, Madhawdew declared at last that 
he found none fit for it and recommend his Nam Gho^a as his successor. 
He emphasised that none but a good servant could be a good master, 
and hereby referred to himself on this point, (vs. 1559-71), 
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It so happened that two sons of Biru Karji who were intiatied by 
Madhawdew refused to partake of a feast in the house as others were 
not initiated. This at once created an ill-feeling of Biru against Madhaw¬ 
dew at Kocbehar. Then there came another Madhaw from Bengal 
who was nothing but whom Biru, combined with the antagonistic 
Brahmin, tried to use as an instrument of torture against Madhawdew. 
Then there began a religious controversy between ^e two Madhawas, 
with Biru and Brahm^Lns as judge and jury. The controversy pivot¬ 
ed on two points, first, w’hether or not a repository was essential 
to a rosary, and secondly, whether or not Siva could give salvation. 
MSdhawdew gave his verdict on both the points in the negative while 
the opposite party sided the positive (vs. 1593-1602). 

Uncompromising Votary op Truth: Madhawdew’s stand was 
logical and scriptural, spirited and fearless. Biru threatened Madhaw¬ 
dew on pain of expulsion from Kocbehar if he would not submit; but 
Madhawdew still replied in the negative. Hie controversy verged on 
violence, but was stopped by the interference of Bam Caran who took 
away Mfidhawdew to his camp. But before they departed, Biru took 
a diplomatic move and very humbly requested MSdhawdew to compro¬ 
mise. Madhawdew said he would not do it even if the skin of his body 
were removed from the foot upto the head; and he chastised Ram Cara:^ 
when the latter suggested a plea for evasion, (vs. 1603-36). 

Then Biru tried to poison the ears of the king against Madhawdew 
saying that he had spoiled the country by preaching anti-religious 
doctrines. Lak^i Narayai^ who was then on the throne, tried the case 
publicly by holding a council which included several foreign scholars. 
Not only was Madhawdew’s guiltlessness proved to the hilt, but he was 
highly applauded for maintaining the correct view. The king then 
ordered that Madhawdew must now he the spiritual Lord of his people 
while he himself would remain the temporal Lord. But Madhawdew 
refused to accept this offer, and like his great Master, rather preferred to 
meet Death than accept the offer of the king and the royal mother 
though so sincere. When still Madhawdew was repeatedly requested by 
the royal mother and was sent men and vehicles three times, he not only 
refused to go himself, but even declined to send his nephew Ramcarap. 
“Once again the royal mother sent royal conveyance for him, saying “I 
am his slave. Let him come here by this vehicle.” Seeing this Madhaw¬ 
dew smiled and said, “what a big man they desire to make of me! They 
wish to instal me as a sovereign over the Bhaktas. I must go well, if 
go I must”. 

“Punu Aidhai pathaileka dola dia: 

Mai bandl ate Ata asok caria. 
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Dekhia Madhawdewe hSsi biililanta; 

Kena bara manusa patibe moka canta. 1670. 

Bhaktar upari Raja patibe khojay: 

YSibo bhSlamate yadi yaibaka lagay. 1671. 

The Great end of Madhawdew: The ambiguity of the last sentence 
served its purpose, for other people could not understand him. They 
took it literally and thought he would be prepared to just go and see 
the king and the royal mother. But Madhawdew washed and dressed 
himself clean, came out of the house to the court-yard where he had 
a seat, and there lay down and breathed his last (vs. 1671-84). The news 
of Madhawdew’s death immediately reached the ears of the royal mother 
and the king, who deeply lamented the loss and made necessary arrange¬ 
ments for his funeral ceremony there, (vs. 1681-90). The funeral cere¬ 
mony was performed by RSmcaran and other disciples who were there, 
(vs. 1636-91). 

Daity&ri mentions the year of Sankardew’s death as 1490 Saka and 
says that Madhawdew survived him by 28 years and giving the year 
of his demise as 1518 Saka corresponding to 1596 AT). 

Cauddha ^ nabai sakat niicay 

Sankar Vaikuntbe gaili: 

Tata {Mche ara Sthais bachar 

Madhawdewa SchhilA 

Pancada^ Sata athara Sakata 

Baikuntha gailS Madhaw: 
gapilata janiba samkhyata 

Nirpay save Vai^w. 1716. 

Neither R^carap nor Bhutan deals with the event of Madhawdew^s 
birth since it was perhaps considered to be beyond their jurisdiction. 
Ramananda, as already quoted, describes the day in the month but not 
the year. Any way, the description of Rfimfinanda’s GunirCaritro, shows 
that it was sometime after the Bhuyfis came to settle at Tembufini or 
Bardowi. Lak$m!nath Bezbarua, the latest biographer, opines (.$ankar- 
deto, ch. n) that Madhawdew was born in the full moon day in the 
month of Jaistha in the year (1411 6aka), 1489, probably basing bis 
conclusions on the Bardowa Guru Carit. Though the month differs so 
slightly, the year is accepted as quite correct. 

IV. THE CREST OF THE TIDE OF RENASCENCE 

A. Bloom of Epics. Sankardew's Earlier Works: The interest¬ 
ing poem *‘Karatala-kamala,” attributed to the first year of Sankardew*s 
school-life, may be dated 1462. The Kathd-CururCarit, in supporting 
this fact, further relates that immediately after leaving his school, which 
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is known to have been done in his seventeenth year, Sankardew wrote 
his Hariicandm Upokhyan Kavya still extant “planting the four boun¬ 
dary pillars for Vai^^vas”, as it styles the work (p. 27). Lak^mlngth 
BazbaruwS, his modem biographer, narrates the story, gathered from 
Bardowa KathS^arit, that one disciple of Sahkardew, Gopal by name, 
used to beg alms by singing the verses from this epic, and was given 
profusely as the verses were extremely mellifluous. Being so reported* 
6ankardew rather regretted that the first child of his imagination had 
become a beggar (.^ankardeto, ch. X). The oft-quoted line of Daityari, 
“Prathamate karilanta kirttanara chanda”, does not exclude such possi¬ 
bilities, as “prathamate" may mean quite a different consideration as a 
regular plan for composition of series of works for propagation of his 
faith'. It does not exclude, for instance, the possibility of the composi¬ 
tion of his epics as Kufcmtni Harait, Bhakti Pradip, Orke^ Varnun, 
Vddhava Samhad and his play Cihna Ydfra, all and sundry, which both 
from external and internal evidences, may reasonably be considered as 
Sankardew’s writings prior to the IGrttan-GHo^ which is rather an 
anthology (Kavya-Ko$) than a single epic. Hence from the evidences, 
under contribution, HariScandra may be placed about 1487, the second 
year after the assumption of the office of Siromaiii BhuyS by Sankardew. 
These earlier works were probably sporadic, written at random, just to 
try a probationer’s hand, or to give expression to the novel ideas of a 
budding poet-reformer; but they certainly fall in the broad scheme of 
Sankardew’s literature as a whole. 

CiHPTA-YAraA; An oi)era of One Act, composed in 1468, was his first 
literary work. Unfortunately this is not preserved as a literary work, 
but Ramcaraii (vs. 1451-1546), who has the support from other bio¬ 
graphers like Sfirvabhauma “Sato Vaikunthara Cihna Yatra karilanta" 
(Padma PurSn, v. 198), gives details of the composition of the songs 
and verses, and distribution of other matters of the drama. 

Vaikuptha nagar patate lekhia 

Anka karilanta tar. 1461. 

Dhemalir gho$a prathame lekhila 

Dwitiya sloka racila: 

Sutra Bhattimaka gitak karia. 

Cihna save bibhSgila. 

Yar yena than yimat laksam 

Kalpataru upaban. 

Sarobarcay adhik iobhay. 

Ananta sajya ^obhan. 1462. 

Lak^I Saraswat! Caudha ^i^d 

Gitat savake dila: 

data Vaikun^ar ^at gota Nat. 


D 21 
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Savake tate nirmila. 

Git Kat Sutra samaste karia. 

Yeve sanga karilanta: 

Bhuya save rabha gbar saji teve. 

^ankarat janailanta. 1463. 

‘He painted the city of Vaikujjtha in pictures and composed a drama 
relating to it. He wrote the preliminary chorus and secondly, com¬ 
posed a Sanskrit verse. He composed al^ Sutra, Bhattima and other 
songs> and divided them in scenes. The garden of Wish-Yielding tree, 
the lakes, the exquisite Bed of Eternity, he put them all in their proper 
I^ces and in their native characteristics. He described the Goddesses 
of Wealth and of Learning and their fourteen attendants and pictured 
the Seven Paradises with their respective Seven Overlords in his very 
songs. When he thus completed the composition of the songs, the drama 
and the Sutra, the Bhuyas also completed the shed for the performance 
and informed him. 

Thus Cihiui Yatrd may be regarded as the preamble to the first 
regular Assamese drama, stage and music. It must also be the first 
work of its kind in the whole range of modem Indo-Aryan languages. 
We know that in England “The Theatre” was started in 1576, its pre¬ 
decessors being only Council chambers, guild-halls and the yards of 
inn. (Ricket’s English Literature, p. 49). We also know that Gorbuduc, 
of course a tragedy by Sackvill and Norton, played before Queen 
Elizabeth at White Hall in 1562, is regarded as the first English drama, 
its predecessors being mysteries and miracle plays. Thus in any way 
the first Assamese drama and stage seem to precede the English drama 
and stage by about a hundred years, if not more.. RJlmcaraip describes 
Sankardew’s initiation in making the musical instruments (vs. 1457-59), 
in painting scenes, besides writing out the drama and songs. 

Uddbawa Sambad: The next and almost simultaneous work of 
Sahkardew with which he initiated the first band of disciples, the morn¬ 
ing following the performance of Cikna Yaird, is the poem Vddhawa 
Samhdd (the message brought by Uddhawa). It was the poem com¬ 
posed overnight; it may not probably be the very one now included in his 
great work Kirtton (vs. 1240-63). We have meanwhile come across 
another printed book, Uddhawa Samhdd (collected and published by 
Bhadrasen Bara from the Ahom press, Dibrugaih). Unfortunately the 
book has no title page, no name of the author, not even the date of this 
first impression. Curiously too, the colophons in the book do not give 
the author’s name anywhere, but simply says— 

Ayu yai ksane k$ane, Kr?nar Kinkare bhane, 

Nirantare bola RSm lUm. 91 
Kr9par kinkare kahe era ana kam: 

PStak carok daki bolS Ram Ram. 157, 
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From such colophons and from the contents of the work one may 
imagine that it was the work which ^ahkardew wrote overnight to 
give initiation to his first Brahman disciples. 

Uddhawa Samhdd consists of 177 verses in all, and the first poem 
begins with Uddhawa^s lament at the thought of Ki:$i>a^s immediate 
departure to Vaikuntha. Uddhawa wanted to accompany but 

said consoling: 

Tumi ami duyo gaile milibe anartha: 

Lupta haibajnana ito bhakatira patha. 

Ai^arme pirhiba lok jkiba adhogati: 

Bhakatak rSkhi turn! thikio samprati. 23. 

Jnana karma bhakati kahilo kari bhed: 

Bhakati param path dilo paricched. 

NShike uttam gati bhakatit pare: 

Nista kaho bbakatise moka basya kare. 26. 

**There will be much mischief if we both leave, for the knowledge of 
the cult of love may be extinct in that case. Irreligious deeds will 
harass people and all will be doomed. So you must stay for the time 
being to keep the cult of Love in tact... .1 have already told you the 
different ways of knowledge, rituals and love, and have told you also 
that the last is the supreme cult.” 

StJFREMACY OF Bkaktx: Uddhawa then questioned K^^a why the 
sages spoke in different ways and why they were not unanimous, if love 
was the supreme cult. Kr?jja replied: 

Purve pralayat bhrast^ bhaila Vedavam: 

Kahilo Brahmat mai uddharia ani. 30. 

Vede yene kay tak ^n& prSnasakhi: 

Mayamay dewa-dharma savSko upek^. 

Kewale amat matra laibeka sara:^: 

Haibe karma mala tyaji tevese prasanna. 31 

Mai bine Vede kichu fina nab^chane: 

J&nio Vedar tattwa artha ehi mwe. 

Manut prathame Brahm& kahila hari$i. 

Pache janilanta Veda save sapta rfi. 32. 

Tata pache {>aila Surasur Sindhu Nag: 

Anantare Vedak manusye paila lag. 

Yar yena mati kare Vedak vyakhyan: 

Nij artha bhakatik tyeji buje &n. 33. 

Kehd bole Vede kay jajna—brata>dan; 

Keho bole Vede kay jnanatese gati 

Gunar icch^e buje yar yena mati. 34. 

Kato manda^ti ^tra nakare bic&r. 

Kare purva dharma kula purus acar. 

Tak eri lay kato pSsandar mati: 

Slo mok najahe adham adhogati. 35. 

Nachh&re karmik soke dukhe prati dine: 

Jnanato nahike gati Bhakatit bine. 
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Ane najanay ito Vedar bichar: 

Etek bhakati path sanmat amar. 36. 

‘Formerly the Vedas were to be destroyed in the great Deluge. I have 
delivered them and told them to Brahma. O friend, dear to me as my 
life itself, hear me about what the Vedas say. All the religions relating 
to worship of other gods are deluding; so they must be discarded, and 
all people should take shelter in me. Then and then alone people can 
be happy by purifying themselves of all dirts that rituals accompany, 
ihe Vedas describe nothing else than Me. Know this to be the essence 
of the philosof^y of the Vedas. Brahma communicated all this with a 
glad heart to Manu ^t; then the seven sages knew the Vedas. Then 
all .the gods and demons and Sindhu and Nags knew the Vedas till 
they reached men at last. Men interpret the Vedas at their sweet will 
and leave away their true purport which is hhakti, and understand 
things else than this. Some say that tlie Vedas prescribe sacrifices, fast¬ 
ing and gifts; others say that it is worship of gods and pilgrimage, etc. 
that they mean; still others say that the Vedas prescribe knowledge as 
the only way of deliverance, and thus they interpret after their own 
minds. There are evil-minded persons who do not consult the scriptures, 
but follow stale customs, and there are other vile persons who would 
not observe either. Such mean persons do not know Me and are of 
course doomed. Those who observe rituals cannot escape sorrows and 
miseries from day to day. Even knowledge cannot give deliverance 
without Love. Others do not know the truth revealed in the Vedas, 
namely, the cult of love which I so much approve.’ 

Jagatar dharma karma karok sakale: 

Moke £tmli buli yadi j^e yogabale. 

Tathapi pavitra lAr nohe tanu citta: 

Nerai mrityu-bhay jnani karmi kadficita. 49. 

Napaway mok yig-yog yajna dAne: 

Maha mantra japi koti ^ta tirtha sn^e. 4 .- 

Nap&we ^mak ekadas! upabase: 

Nakarai vasya mok param sanyase. 59. 

An karma karia michSite mare lok: 

Bhakatar sangese samyake jane mok. 60. 

Dewato tirthato kari bhakatese bar: 

Bhakatak bbajile gucay karma-jwar. 65. 

Ihakoho sarvada mai tisambar pS^. 

Yei bole sei karo jena nija das. 71. 

‘Let a person perform all religious deeds or rituals in the world, let him 
know Me to be God by means of deep meditation, yet his body and m yrtA 
cannot be pure; and those who follow the path of knowledge and rituals 
can never escape the fear of death....One cannot attain Me through 
sacrifices, meditations, gifts, incantations nor through fasting. None can 
command Me by great renunciation. People trouble themselves for 
nothing by doing other things. My true devotees alone can find Me 
perfectly well. Bhaktas are nobler than gods, nobler than sacred places. 
All the vices accompanying rituals are removed by serving Biotas. I 
am ever at the beck and cafl of the Bhaktas. I do their bid^g like their 
own slave.* 
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Jnane gall kahe Veda laio tar pariccbeda, 

Ache jnan Bhakatir maje: 

Bkakati karante jn&n apuni opaje tar, 

V'og cinti mare micha kaje. 84. 

Putra dara bisayat kare matra rati. 

Nalay santar sang mot nAi matL 

Yadi cari Ved caudha sastrat pargat: 

Tathapi sito m^kha jana mor mat. 110. 

Jagatar antarjy&ni ache hridayat: 

Tathapi karmit mai nuhiko be^t 

Amak nedekhe maha karma ahankare: 

Yena adityak dhake kuwali andh^e. 118. 

There is no use worrying about meditations. Knowledge comes of 
itself when one is engross^ in love. The Vedas thus show how know¬ 
ledge is an instrument in attaining salvation.... A person may be well- 
versed in the Vedas and in the fourteen scriptures, but if he is only 
addicted to sons, wives and other worldly pursuits and does not seek 
the company of ihe noble and hcis no leaning towards Me, then I would 
call him a great fool... .1 know all that is going on in the hearts of 
people, for there I live. But 1 do not express myself in those who are 
addicted to ritualism. They do not see me due to their pride in the 
pomp of rituals, as the sun is kept hidden by darkness if mist* 

Oresa Varnan is another epic mentioned by Kathd-Guru-Carit 
as one among the earliest works of Sahkardew (p. 46) probably written 
soon after his pilgrimage to Puri. It was rendered from the Brahma 
PurAna and it describes how king Indradusrmna made the Asvamedha 
sacrifice and the temple at Orissa, with other connected incidents. It con¬ 
tains as many as twenty three poems with 246 verses, and includes 
such oft-quoted lines: 

Caitanya svarupe vyapi eka Niranjan: 

Tomaka bulibe dvaita kona ajnajan. 

Thou art One as Niranjana pervading all as Consciousness. What 
ignorant person is there who would call you duaL* The last two poems 
are particularly beautiful and are often sung in religious gatherings as 
they describe the glory of recitation of God’s attributes, with the ex¬ 
cellent chorus: 

Surya vailanta udita: 

Nam Dharma Karila vidita. 

The Phoebus of K^*?iia is in the horizon. The Nam Dharma (Faith in 
God’s Name) is made known.’ 

The most curious thing about this epic is that it has ever been 
attached to the Kirttan-Gho^ in the “appendix” after Ratnakar 
Kandali’s “Sahasra Nam Vrtanta’ and Bridhar Kandalfs 'Ghunuca 
YAtna.’ 
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This question also involves another question, why the other two 
epics in particular of the two poets were always attached to the l^rttaTi- 
Ghofd as appendix. What is naturally suggested to the mind is that 
the other two epics, and “Sahasra Nam Vrtanta” in particular, have 
a special dignity that entitles them to be given this privilege. Orhe^ 
Var^n, though it is Sahkardew’s own writing, contains some verses 
on idol worship, as stated by the Brahma Puran, that may lead to a mis¬ 
understanding in some quarters; so it was not included but kept in the 
appendix by Madhaw probably for the beauty at least of the last two 
poems. 

Hariscandra Upakhyah: The theme of Hariscandra is well 
known as a mythological story; but Sankardew uses it for his Va4^a- 
vite propaganda. 


Markapdeya Pur&nar k§thate pradhan- 
Payfire racibo Haiiicandra UpSkhyfin. 2. 

Vifpu Vai^navar kathg duyo samatul: 

Sravan-kirttane kara papar nirmul. 

Candal parjyante kare savake pavitra: 4 

Discourses on Vaijnavas and those on Vi$nu are alike in merit; if you 
hear or sing them, all vices are rooted out. Down to an outcaste all 
people are sanctified. So do, one and all, hear the glories of the 
Vai^pava. 

Hariscandra, one of the greatest and happiest of kings, desired to 
perform a sacrifice. The trouble arose when as usual Va:lishtha asked 
him to start by worshipping Ganes which the king refused to do. 

Pratharae bolanta pujioka Ganapati: 

RajSye bolanta Guru kamane juguti: 

Param puru? Hari tanka eri fige: 

Kil^ gupe Ganesak pujibak lage. 25. 

Jagatar nfith saihsarar §di mul: 

V^uk pOjibo pradiamate difi ful. 

Visput arpibo yata puja yajna dan. 

Vi$pu byatireke dewa najanoho an. 26. 

Hari tu^ bhaile tu^^a howe caracar. 

Hena Vi^pu eri pujiboho Lambodar. 27. 

Basistha vadati sunS nrpati pradhan: 

Gapesak kisak karaha etaman. 

NjT^ati bolanta Guru nubulibo mok; 

Madbawak aradhile yena Ifige hok. 28. 

Bighnar ^ank§ye nupujibo Hrsikei: 

Okanik bha^ kone mun^i ache kes. 29. 

Vaiii$tha lailanta ano j*i^it sahmati: 

Ganesak eri pujUanta Lakshmipati. 30. 


first said, *(0 king), worship Ganes’. The king said ‘Pre. 
ceptor, how is it? Why should I worship Ganei first, leaving 
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the soul of all?* I must worship Vi^u first, with flowers, for He is 
Ae Lord of world and the great Source of the Universe. I must 
dedicate all sacrifices, all worships and all gifts to Vi^u, for I know 
no god other than Vi§^u. The world will be pleased it Vi^^u alone is 
pleased. Should I now worship Ganes leaving Vi^u alone... .Vaisi$tha 
said—‘Oh, the greatest among kings, why do you neglect Ganes?’ The 
king said; ‘O priest, do not tell me so. I am prepared for what may 
come out of the worship of Vi^u alone. Can it be that I shall not 
worship Visnu for fear of dangers (from other gods) ? Does one shave 
hds head for fear of lice? Vas4tha then took the consent of other sages, 
and wor^pped Vi?nu without worshipping Ganes.’ 

RuKMiNi Haran Kavya appears to be another early work of 
Bankardew, and ^Lankardew must have composed it while he stayed 
at Tembuani or at least at Belguri or Dhuyanhat. We have little ex¬ 
ternal evidence to support our view; but there appears to be much 
internal evidence to confirm our belief. Sankardew commences this 
work with such verses: 

Ki^pa pada pankaja 3 mgala mane dhari: 

Gurur caran mane namaskSr kart 

Harivaipsa katha kavi ^ankare samprati: 

Rukmini Harana padabandhe nigadati. 4. 

Eke Harivainsa katha am^ta sak^t. 

Aro Bhagawata katha miira dU5 t&t. 

Duyo katha padabandhe karicho milai; 

Yena madhu misra dugdhe ati sw&d p&i. 5. 

‘Poet :§ankar narrates the story of the Rape of Rukmini in verse from 
the Harivaipsa by keeping the pair of lotus feet of Kr^^ in his heart 
and saluting the feet of the preceptor in mind. The narrations of Hari- 
V Arns a are nectarine by themselves. And I have made a mixture of it 
with the descriptions of the Bhagawat. 1 have mixed up the two in 
verse, and it must be very sweet like milk mixed with honey.* 

Indeed it is. But nowhere in later works Sankardew styles him¬ 
self “Kavi Sankar” nor does he make such apology in the beginning. 
Another fact pointing to the above conclusion is his indulgence in many 
a simile for the same thing, and his verbosity. On the proposal of 
Rukmini’s marriage to Sisupal, she bursts into saying: 

Candrak dhariba khoje siSu hdt meli: 

Amritak banche yen cukar bhekuli. 

Sehimate a:^ Sisupalar &inak: 

Yena yajna bhog bhunjib§k cahe kak. 89. 

Mahadfin khoje yen patit Brahmai^er 

Visi^ swargak banche Brahmabadhigane. 

Sehi mate Sisupal mpatir: 

TSj: mukhe swami haile pawe Rikmli^. 90. 

Siiiiha eri srgalak bhaje kon pram: 

Dugdha eroi kon jane kh:y khar^pa^. 91. 
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^Si^pal’s ambition for my hands is like a child stretching his hands 
up to catch the moon, or like a frog in the comer of the house hanker¬ 
ing after ambrosia. King 6isupal may win the hands of Rukmi^ in 
marriage by his words alone, for his desire is like that of a crow desir¬ 
ing for share of Sacrifices, or that of a fallen BrShman aspiring af^ 
a great gift or a Brahmicide hoping to find a special heaven for him- 
sc5. He may marry by his words as the jackal can aim at the lioness. 
What being is there that would ser\'e a jackal in preference to a lion 
or would take soda water in preference to milk.’ 

The autobiographical note occurring in the middle of the work 
appears to be another testimony to the fact that Sahkardew was yet 
a novice in the art of poetry (vs. 527-530). Also his apology for Im 
verses and his referring to himself as “ati sisumati” (too childish) show 
that what in age and what in his experience he was yet far from sure 
of his power, and still less of having a mastery or even self-confidence. 
It is not humility alone which he does not show in his mature works. 
The concluding verses (790-92) finally confirm it. 

Tremendous PopuLASirr: But the very fact of Rvkmirii Haran 
K^vya being written in Sahkardew’s early youth may account for its 
tremendous popularity which is evidenced by at least two or three 
dozen of its verses being used like Assamese proverbs even in the 
mouths of illiterate persons who may know little of the K&vya itself 
(Neog’s 4th ed., pp. 335-36). Also this Kavya appears to have 

wielded immense influence over contemporary poets like Ananta 
Kandali (Ibid, pp. 336-37). 

Though taken from the Hari-vamia and the Bhagawat, the Kavya 
has been cast in a perfectly Assamese setting fof which the sublime 
poetic genius of Sankardew is responsible. (Ibid, pp. 337-40). Like any 
Assamese mother, $aii-prabha is over-anxious for her daughter as she 
grew up in age: 

Rukmini jiarir Sve bhaila kanyd kM; 

Bicario bar Raja yaita ache bhiil. 

Sata p&nca nahl mor jiu eka guti; 

Kenamate ase prabhu niidnte ghumati. 

Rukmi^ sad;^ bar eShio sakSl; 

Rupe gu^e cii Yen dase bole bhal. 

Bhal cai diba Daibe yehi lage hok. 

*Our daughter Rukmi^ has now attained puberty. So, O king, find 
out a suitable bridegroom for her. I am not the mother of as many 
as sevM or five female children; she is my only daughter; so how can 
I, O king, sleep peacefully? Be up and doing to ^d out a bridegroom 
worthy of Rukmini, so tlmt what by form and what by virtues all may 
call the match admirable. We cannot be put to blame if we do our 
best now to join her hands with those of one worthy of her, whatever 
there be in store for her future.’ 
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Magical Descriptions: Thou^ an early composition, Sankardew 
yet displays his magic power of poetical description in various phases. 

Rupa dekhi briksho munjarila save 
Basante neray kol; 

Pu^par surabhi gandha lobhe ati 
Bhramare karay rol. 271. 

SugandhI sital malay pawan 

Bahe samastake dhaki; 

Alpa alpa kari amrt sinchila 

Meghe akast thaki.... 

Kathamapi Haii gsi dhajya dhari 

Thir karilanta citta; 

Haribaka prati Madhawar mati 

Kare ati pita pita. 377. 

‘All the trees began to blossom on seeing the beauty (of Rukmii^I). 
The spring season would not leave her company. The blackbees began 
to hum being allured by the fragrance of the flowers. Gentle and 
fragrant air began to blow over all, and the clouds began to shower 
nectar in particles... .Kr^na controlled himself with great difficulty, for 
his mind was all the time prompting him to take away Rukmi^.* 

Sankardew even at this early stage gives enough evidence of this 
magic power and condensed description. He speaks of the people drink> 
ing the beauty of Kr^a with their eyes—"Bahuwe alingi netre kare 
pan-’’ as the great V^mlki speaks of people drinking Rama’s beauty 
frequently with their eyes—“Caksubhih piyante muhurmuhuh”. He 
also compares Rukmini sitting by the side of Ki^ijta in the chariot as the 
rising of the moon in the Poles: 

Eka pase rathat basila bara bsU: 

Meruta udita yena candramar kala. 

While she was dressed to make her appearance before the audience 
of kings, she is said to have surpassed the heavenly damsels in as mucdi 
as the moon outdoes the stars: 

Rukmi^Ir agat kichu nohe apesara: 

Candrar agat yen najwalay tara. 

Even in referring to Rukma, the eldest son of Bhismaka, bleeding by 
the showers of arrows on him, Sankardew describes him as a Mandara 
tree full of blossoms in ^e Spring season: 

Prak&se Kumar basanta kSlar 

Puspita yena mandar. 

The comic element is also not wanting in the epic. Vedanidhi, the 
messenger of Rukmini, on his return journey in the chariot of Kr^na 
lost his sense, his stomach being puffed up with air due to extreme speed. 
Now when Kr^a took care of him and asked wheflier he felt better, 
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the Brahman was delirious and said that he did not know nor 

he knew himself; and it is described by Sahkardew so humorously. 

Aneka asw^ kaxi Madhawe cianta: 

Tathapito caksu meli Brahmans nacanta. 157. 

Nicinoho tomak turn! ba kona jana: 

Kaira hante Ssi acho kothera Brahma:^. 

Kona sthane pari acho kikarane asi. 158. 

Again when fighting with kings, Baloram who always had the plough 
as his symbol is described as pulling the enemies with his plough: 

Kahako langal dia ajoranta Ram: 

Ankusi lagaia yena jhokgranta am. 

Also when Rukma’s head was shaved to put on him a mark of some 
permanent insult, he is said to have looked like a big monkey: 

Kapalat rekha dia pindhailanta fot 

Rukmak dekhia yen halau pasu got 

The whole work is interspersed with such humorous descriptions where 
there is a chance for them. 

The Human Element: Sahkardew’s description of Sasiprabha and 
others leaving Rukmim in her father>in>law’s house is very true to life 
and reminds every Assamese reader of exactly such touching farewells 
occurring in Assamese social life: 

Bhl^ako lariU Kundilaka prati, 

Jamait melSnl laL 

Daivakir hfit dharia bolanta 

Sasiprabha mahadai. 

pgnca putra m&je jiu eka khani, 

Samyake mohora jlwa: 

K&bau kard herd pSiiha GosanT, 

Tomarehe bhaila jiwa. 783. 

SuwSgat mor b§rhil Rukmlnl 

Ghare kare nite ros: 

DhSki r&khi tumi Spurn cahibA 

Mara$iba das dos. 7^. 

TotnSr hitat .sampild jlwak. 

Karilo her& meUni: 

Mdwak jSibar dekhi Rukmb^ 

Nayanar pare p^. 

Anek prakare bujhai Rukmtoik 

UlatSi pathaila ghar. 

Pache SumalinI Dhai Madhawak 

Bolay kari katar. 785. 

KaUye bokaye tulilohd dukhe, 

Sukha dia mok Ai. 

Caranat dharo katar karoho 

Palibd tumi Gosai. 786. 
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*Bhi$maka took leave ol his son-in-law to make for Kug^l. Queen 
Sa^lprabha caught hold of the hand of Devaki mother) and seiid, 

*(RukmiQi) is my only daughter amidst five sons. So she is like my 
life itself. O Madam, I entreat you to treat her tenderly, for she is now 
like your own daughter. My Rukmim was brought up in great aifectiom 
She becomes sullen at home every day. Do hide her defects and shelter 
her yourself and pardon her faults ten times a day. I bid you good-bye 
and leave her entirely in your hands. On seeing her mother leave, 
Rukmi^ shed tears. She consoled and persuaded Rukmini on various 
ways to go back home. At last came Sumahni, the nurse of Rukmiti!, 
and thus entreated K^^a: ‘*ln weal or woe, and in pleasure or pain, I 
brought Rukmini up with great care. I catch your feet and pray so 
humbly, do keep her kindly, O Lord”. Thus ended “Pataka t^an 
Rukmim Karan” the Epic that can free one from sins, and— 

Ihar Srawan Kirttane, s^ate SSdhay param gati. 

The hearing and singing of it can presently accomplish great deliverance'. 

Bhakti Pradip: 3ankardew presented his Bhakati Pradip or 
Gfaritda Purdn to Bhavananda alias Naraya^ at the latter’s request, after 
he became Sankardew’s disciple at Chunpara near Barpeta. Apparently 
this must be a work written by ^ahkardew at Dhuyanhat or Belguri 
where he stayed for fourteen years. This is a work complete in 
313 verses, the facts being taken from Garu4a Pur&n which brings out 
its topic in the form of a discourse betwen Kp^pa and Arjuna just as 
the Gits is told; “Garuda PurSn Kp^a Arjun sambad: ” Like most of 
Sankardew’s writings, it is almost an original work and he writes 
freely, of course without departing from the main theme of his source. 

Ihe Katha Gum Cant also refers to Bhakati Pradip as another 
early work of Sankardew like the RuJcniini Haran Kdvya (p. 35). In 
theme and treatment it is a companion of Hariscandra Kdvya, and a 
free work. It is a copy of this work that was presented to Narayan 
Thakur, as earlier told. The plot begins when for the performance of 
the Rajasuya sacrifice various sages assembled and by the way had a 
discourse on the comparative merit of religious performances: 

Yata Dewari$i Rajapi^i Brahmapi$i: 

Bhailanta ekatra seM sabhat harl^ 10. 

Yajne dSne brate mok^ kaharo yuguti: 

Keho bole mahA jnSn yogat mukuti. 

Keho bole sadhe gati el Rajasui; 

Angira Narade bulialanta kichu nui. 11. 

Jnan karma Yogak karanto maha 

Alpa chidre kare tak tetik^ai^ bhras^. 

Rajasuya kari yeve Brahmaloke care; 

Pimya k^y bhaile dunai samsarat pare. 12. 

Bance Brahma lokat ac5ri tapa yog: 

Nahi eko sukh indriyar matra bhog. 

Mayamay dewa dharma samaste binfisl: 

Ato mok^ ache iimi uthe mor hasi. 13. 
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'AH the god-sages, king-sages and Brahma-sages gladly assembled on 
that occasion. Some of them opined that sacrifices, gifts and fasting 
could bring about salvation. Others said that salvation could be had 
by the great cult of knowledge. Yet others maintained that the Rajasuya 
if duly performed may raise its performers to Brahmaloka, but when 
the merits are spent up he again drops down to the world. Besides, 
when by meditations etc. a person stays in the Brahmaloka, he has no 
bliss, but has sensual gratifications in it. All such faiths relating to 
gods are ephemeral, and full of illusions. It makes me laugh to hear 
that such religions can bring about salvation.’ 

SuPEWoBTry op Bhakti: Kr^ija corroborated this last view. 

Bolanta Ke^ve e^unS uttar ihar: 

Hauka nara yadyapi param durac^. 

Moke matra bhajay nupuji dewa &n: 

Tath§pi param sadhu sei mor pra^ 34. 

Nabadhay do$e tak tejio saipsay: 

Satye satye cUbo moksa sakhi Dhananjay. 

Anacar kari aparddhi mor nuhi; 

An deva puje yito sei mor drohi. 35. 

Mahamok$adfitii mot pare nfihi kew: 

Tathapito teji mok puje an dew. 

Yito maha mlechba kukurak mari: 

Tato kari apavilra sito ahankari. 36. 

• Dekhi bur mba lage nai &t citra; 

Ca^d^hiro aspri^ya sehise apavitra. 

Mai nij pitrk karile apaman: 

Brahmandat nSi p&pl t^ar sam&n. 37. 

y pqiQ says—‘Hear my answer to this. Be a person a big rogue, hut 
if he worships Me and Me alone, and never worships other gods he 
must be a great saint and dear to Me as my life. No defects can stop 
him, know it for certain, and I tell you most truly, O Arjun, that I 
will deliver him from this world. One cannot be sinful to Me by 
violating moral rules, but one becomes a sinner to me by worshipping 
other gods. I am the Giver of salvation and there are none of power 
else than Me; if in spite of this a person worships other gods in prefer¬ 
ence to Me, ^en he must be more despised than one who kilLs dogs to 
eat their flesh. There is nothing to wonder that one who suffers the 
sight of such a person should purify one by diving in water. Such a 
wretch is impure and is untouchable even for an outcaste; for he insults 
Me who am his own Father. There can be no sinner worse than him.’ 

This however did not convince Arjuna who asked forthwith; 

Tomak nupuji an deva puji 

Cind&latodhika howe; 

Hena biparita kaito natu ^ni 

Candalo taka nochowe. 45. 

1 have never heard such contradictory things that a person may become 
worse than an outcaste, rather untouchable for even an outcaste, by 
worshipping other gods In preference to you.’ ‘Rr?na then told Aijuna 
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an interesting incident how an outcaste woman who was devoted to Wim 
actually div^ in the sacred Ganges hundred and ei^t times, and also 
took to what may be called ‘internal washing’ by reciting one thousand 
and one names of Kysna in repentance, simply for talking with a 
Brahman who used to worship other gods in preference to Vi?au. 
Meanwhile came Narada: 

Tolanta yantrat nad ampt susvar: 

Apuni gawanta git kantbe kokilar. 78. 

Jagat pavitra howe ^ni Ham b^: 

Ka$tho drave ati^y ^ila srave panL 

B|‘k$asavo mimjare ^Ir romancit; 

Ahande hiat honta l^ar bidit. 79. 

‘In his musical instrument he raised a sweet' note that showered nectar, 
and he himself sang with the voice of a cuckoo. Ihe world becomes 
sanctified to hear the glories of Ram. wood softens and the stone 
melts into water. Ihe trees blossom and the body feels a thrill of 
pleasure. And God reveals Himself through joy in hearts.’ 

Narada, who knew all about the outcaste woman, burst into saying: 

Dhanya dhanya Cazidalinl mati ye uttam: 

Nedekhild Bhakat param toka sam. 

Nulcay janili tattva Kr?na devatar: 

Tor darasane bhailo dinio nist^. 93. 

C&rio Vedar tattva tai acha jani. 

Taisi uttam jati tai mahfi mSni. 

Tirthak pavitra karA at kon citra; 

Tor sanga plule huiba jagat pavitra. ’94. 

‘Glory to you, O outcaste womamYours is the happiest intellect. 1 have 
never come across a devotee equal to yourself. You have known the 
real mystery of love of We are also delivered from this world 

by your sight. It is you who have known the real philosophy of the 
four Vedas. You do really belong to the best of the castes. You are 
truly worthy of respect. What wonder is it that you can sanctify Uie 
sacred places themselves. The world can be purified by enjoying your 
company.' 

There is yet another work in print (by Agency Company, Dibru- 
garh) styled as Garu^a Purdn with Sankardew’s colophons. It consists 
of 149 verses or half-verses and is written as a discourse between Ki^na 
and his Vahan (carrier) Garu^a, mainly on the relation between disci¬ 
ples and preceptors. The verses bear the dignity of 6ankardew compo¬ 
sition and we find little in it to call anything spurious. It may be that 
this is another part of the Gartt^a Purdn to the other part of which is 
given the nnme of Bhakati Pradip. 

Uttarakanda Ramayan: ^ankardew’s writing of the Uttara Kavd^, 
both from its refer«ice in the Katka-Guru Cant and from the style and 
auto-biographical note aj^ears to have been done which was at 
Dhuyatat 
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The Descriptive Catalogv^ names three more works Vaig^avamrita, 
Utkalamala and Kurukshetra as belonging to Sahkardew (p. 2). 'Ihe 
first is apparently a mistake, for the author of Vai^iavdinrt is Ananta 
Kandali and not Sankardew. Utkalamala we have not come across nor 
have we any reference to this work. But we have reference of the 
third work Kuruk^etra, in Ramcharan’s (Bk. V). 

Hukmim Haragi jagat taran 

Kuruksetra aro kalia. 

Karig pravandha sehi hara skandha. 

Git Sro viradla. (v. 3420). 

The Descriptive Catalogue oj Assamese Manuscripts (pp. 1-2) 
names nineteen books as composed by Sankardew, and includes such 
names a Ndm-MSlika (IRdm Malika), Prem-Kaiasi Ghoi^ (?Rukmiijir 
Prem Kalah) as belonging to Sankardew. It is unfortunate that the 
learned compiler should have attributed to Sankardew such clearly 
spurious works as these. ‘'Rukmimr Prem-Kalah”, as already noted, is 
an interpolation in some recent collections of the Kirttan^Gho^. The 
poems contain the colophons of Sankardew apparently, but they are 
not genuine. Besides the subject matter, the language lacks the sere¬ 
nity and sublimity of Sankardew and even the metre is poor and un¬ 
worthy of Sankardew (vs. 1531-35) may serve for illustration. 

Mention of Ndm~Malika as Sankardew’s work must be a mistake 
of fact. There is another distinctly spurious work named Ram-Malika, 
written apparently with an ulterior motive. 

Verse Rendehinc op the Bhagawat: In respect of the epics on 
the Bhfigvat it may be mooted whether Sankardew first tried his hand 
for the independent works or for the Kirttan^Ghosa. One outstanding 
fact must at all times be borne in mind that either way they were never 
slavish imitations or even literal translations so called; nor did he 
deviate from the main themes to deform them, but he always rather 
reformed them in his own way and for his own purpose by enhancing 
new things and compelling them to be considered almost as original by 
the alchemy of genius. His colophon in the Rukminl Haran Kdvya, 
already quoted may be compared with that of his Anddi Pdtan. 

S|^ sthiti lay Madhawar mok$a lila: 

Kp^nar Kinkare pad Sankare racila. 5. 

M^abhagawat pad amii; sgk$at: 

Baman PurSii lOchu misra dild tkt. 

Dui katha nivandhilo ekatre misale; 

Madhu same dugdha yena ati svada bole. 6. 

6una sSwadhan mane yata sabhasad: 

Tritiya skandhar Mal]^ Bhagawata pad. 

Yena mate bhail§ ito Anadi Patan. 7. 
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Hie former theme he takes from HartvciTiia first which he styles as 
nectar itself and incorporates the Bhagawat elements into it» and calls 
it a compoimd of milk and honey that is Sankardew’s own. This latter 
theme he takes from the Bhdgawat first, which he again styles as nectar 
itself and incorporates the Bdman Puran elements into it, and calls it 
a compound of honey with milk, that is again Sankardew^s own. One 
of his biographers, Ramananda, makes a categorical statement about 
some of 6ankardew*s epics on the Bhagawat: 

Tini Skandha cai, vicaria pay, eka Skandha sei katha; 

Bacakbania, sadSgara yen, eka thii kari tath&. 3417. 

*What is to be foimd about in as many as three Skandhas (of file 
Bhagawat) has been put in one SkSndlil (by Sankardew), just as the 
skilful merchant would gather the selected ones (gems) together.* 
This is what may be meant by originality in art. Thase who would 
superficiaUy dub Sankardew as a mere translator should take a note of 
this fact. 

Anadi Patan is complete in 300 verses. Although this work belongs 
to the Book Three of the Bhagawat, the different poems end with such 
lines in prose as “Iti $ri Bh§gawata-Maha PurSna caturtha Skandhe 
Prathamah (dwitiyah?, tritiyah am charturthah) adhyfiyah” saying 
that it is taken from the first four chapters of the Book Four of the 
Bhagawat. Other chapters of the Book Three are known to have been 
rendered by Gopal Dwija under orders of ^ankardew. 

Brhat Ajamil Upakhyan: Sankardcw also rendered separately 
the first part of the Bhagawat Book Six, B^hat Ajdmil Upakhydn, and 
got the latter part rendered by Ananta Kandali as Bytrasur Badh and 
with the usual invocation to Kr^ziia and dwells on the horrors of death 
in 375 verses in all. It consists of about 20 poems. The first poem begins 
and speaks of a dead body as ‘*Guri kata gach yen pari thake ati” (v. 8, 
lying down like a tree that has been felled by cutting near the root). 
Again, 

Yena dhufiileka hat!. dunai lawe kut£-mafi., 

Sarlrat bandhe ati mal: 

Keho bel§ ere pap, keho belA kare tak, 

Praicitta eteke bifal. 55. 

‘Atonements prove futile, and is like an elephant whidi after being 
washed may for sometime refrain from, but mostly relapses into the 
habit of besmearing his body with dust* All through the work Sankar- 
dew shows such an ease and mastery over his subject that one forgets 
it is from a Sanskrit work. 

Sankardew rendered separately also the Eighth Book of the 
Bh&gawata giving a gist of it in 616 verses as Bali chalan. It is also 
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re-inforced with the ideas of Baman Puraj^: Sahkardew himself 
writes: 


Mahahl Bhagawat katha suna sarvajan: 

A^t^m Sk^dhar sar Balik chalan. 4. 

BhSgawat katha ito amrt saksat: 

Baman Puran kichu misra dild tat. 

Duyo katha nivandhild kari ek thai 

Yena madhu misre dugdha swad b^hi yai. 5. 

From the apologetic tone of the beginning of his work, it appears to 
be an earlier work. 

Karayore bol5 sunS save sabhasad: 

Maha murha huya karo BhSgawat pad. 6. 

Kardame mi^it yadi howe Ganga 

Tato nimajile Sche maha mok^a fal. 7. 

The autobiographical colophon (353-55) supports the view. Sahkar- 
dew’s picture of Bali, stronger in his helplessness and better fortified 
in his wretchedness, is marvellous. 

Trailokyar Lak^i mor karhi lailS chalee: 

Garudar p^ bandhi thaila hate-gale. 

Naganoho isava dukhak gawe sahe: 

Buhla asatyabSdi ise dukhe dahe. 433. 

Tumi yeve j&na mor satya bhaili channa: 

Matha pSti deo tate th&pio carana. 435. 

Bhal bhaila gucila bi^y mahd bis; 

Niskincan bhailo mor adhike hari$. 436. 

Yateka bolaha mor nalare matik: 

Tomar krctdhat dekho barato a dhik . 439. 

*You have snatched away the Goddess of Wealth of the three worlds 
from me by a trick and have fastened me hard with the strings of 
Garuda by my hands and neck. I do not mind these; for my body 
can tolerate all this. But you call me ^untruthful’ and this pains me 
most If you think I have failed in truth, then I place my head, and 
you put your feet on it. It is well that you have remov^ the great 
poison of worldiness from me and I am glad the more that I have 
become penniless. All your reproaches cannot remove my determi¬ 
nation, and I consider your wra^ to be better than your blessings.* 

Remains of Sankardew’s Food: Sankardew’s rendering of the 
Tenth Book of the Bhagawat, part one, known as Dasam is celebrated 
like his Kirttan Gho^. The BardowS prose biography of Sankardew 
relates an incident in regard to the rendering of this work. Ananta 
Kandali, a great poet and a Brahman disciple of Sankardew, one day 
approached the great Master and begged of him fiit remains of his 
food, which appears to be a common desire of all devoted disciples. 
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We find exactly the same story in Ramanujacarrya’s life, who being 
a Brahman by caste, longed and made various sincere efforts to eat the 
remains of food of Kancipur^a, by birth considered untouchable. 

While Kancipur^ cleverly avoided this anti-social practice alto¬ 
gether, Sankardew evaded it skilfully in another way. By this t-ime he 
finished the rendering of the first part of the Book Ten of the Bhfigawat; 
the middle and the last part were yet to be done, and Sanlcardew ex¬ 
plained to Ananta Kandali that here were the remains of his food, and 
Ananta Kandali might take it The latter gladly took this interpreta¬ 
tion of his dream and soon applied himself to it. He completed these 
works but only after Sankardew’s death which fact appears from a single 
line in his colophon: *‘Krsna smart mari sthit bhaila Vaikun^at” 

Sankardew also rendered the Eleventh and the Twelfth Books of 
the Bhagawat The latter is given as a gist in 539 verses, and the former 
as Nimi Nawa Siddha Samhdd. Hamlnanda makes a particular mention 
of this work in his biography (vs. 1425-45), in connection with the event 
how Sankardew came by the Blmktt Ratnfivalt. Kai>thabhu$an, the 
son-in-law of R3m-ram Guru, Sahkardew’s constant companion, went 
to study the Vedanta philosophy at Benares, under one teacher Ram 
Bhatta by name. He had a copy of Sankardew’s Nimi Nava Siddha 
Samhdd with him; and before day-break he \ised to recite verses from 
it in the hostel. R5m Bhatta heard this very attentively, came to the 
hostel and enquired of Kantha Bhusai> who had made this very ex¬ 
cellent rendering of the BhSgawat Ram Bhatta being told all about 
Sahkardew advised him to leave forthwith to be in the feet Sankardew 
for further studies, and sent his respectful present of a copy of the 
HatndvaZi to Sankardew. 

Bhakti Ratnakar: Sankardew meanwhile compiled his great 
work Bhakti Ratnakar in Sanskrit. When he saw this work by Viso* 
puri he Is related to have said that it almost overlaps his work and is quite 
up to his standard. So he advised Madhawdew to render it into Assa¬ 
mese verse while his own work was translated later into Assamese 
by Ramcarai?. This gives a clue to the facts that Nimi is some early 
writing of Sankardew, definitely much earlier than MSdhawdew^s 
Ratndvali. 

Nimi Nava Siddha Sambad Is another work of Sankardew, com¬ 
plete in 427 verses, and based on the Bhagawat Book Eleven. ‘*Nava 
Siddha katha ito Ekadasa Skandha*' (v. 49). This is related as a dis¬ 
course between king Nimi and the nine accomplished Sages whose 
history is detailed in the work (vs. 21-30). The nine sages happened 
B 23 
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to be present in the sacrifice performed by King Nimi. The king paid 
all respect to them and put nine questions to them: 

Kon Bhagawata dharma, bhakta bull kdk: 

Kon maya, kenaba upaye tare tak. 40. 

Kon buli Brahma, kar^ Yog kSr nam; 

Awatari Ke^ve karanta kona kam. 

Kon Yuga dharma, abhaktar kon gati; 

FV»i nawa gota prasna puchila nrpeti. 41. 

"Ihe king put these nine questions: What is the cult of Bhagawat? Who 
is a bhakta? What is illusion? How to get rid of illusion? Who is 
Brahma? What is the cult of rituals? What is the mission of Krona’s 
life? What is the religion of the day? What way can abhaktos get 
salvation?' 

The nine sages gladly replied to the nine questions one by one, 
and that so elaborately. 

Kji^a pada sewatese hare save dukh: 

Tahidce bolay RSjli atyantik sukh. 45. 

Param bhakate y^ nite kare rati: 

Sehi Bhfigawatl dharma janibli nrpatL 47. 

Ana dha^e mantre tantre vahu chidra hay: 

Bhagawat dharme nahi sUava sanrUy. 48. 

Ito Hari-Nam dharma maha guhyatam: 

IhSt bisw&s y£r sehi narottam. 

Bhaje Madhawar nam smari sarvak^a^: 

Eka bare sije t^ tini prayajan. 72. 

Prathame opaje prem-laksai> bhakati: 

Grha ^nrato pSche mile birakati. 

premar Sspad Kf$a;^a murtti furti hay; 

Ekak&le mile ahi sampad tritay. 73. 

Opaje param prem ei^ta bhajane: 

l^e maha tu^ yena pracur bhojane. 75. 

Veda ^roratne kahe ihak samprati. 

Kalo BhSgawata dharma tomat nrpatL 77. 

‘All miseries vanish when one surrenders oneself at the feet of Krt^a- 
O King, this is called perfect Bliss. The religion to which great devo- 
tees are so much attached, 0 King, know it to be the B^gawata cult 
In other forms of worship, as in the Tantric, there are too many pitfalls, 
but in the Bhagawata cult no such dangers are to be apprehended. 
This religion of singing the glory of Hari is a great mystery. He who 
has sincere faith in it is the best of man. He who serves Kr^a and 
remembers Him every moment gets three objects accomplished at a 
time. First of all, symptoms of bhafcti appear. Tlien he feels aversion 
for his family life and even for his own body. Finally Kr?oa, the object 
of love, reveals Himself and thus completes the three blessings together. 
Great Love is generated when a person is devoted to the One God, as 
great joy is experienced by a sumptuous feast. I relate to you so 
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far at present, O king, as told by the head-gem of the Vedas (viz. the 
Bhagawat). 

Iswarat dekhe yito samasta praplk: 

PraQi samastato dekhe Isvar miirtik. 

Samaste aisvarjya vySpi Sche jagatat: 

Hena yito dekhe sito maha Bhagawat. 80. 

Ek^te karay inrem yito ^varat: 

Matrata acare Hari Bhakat savat 

Ajnak kaniM k$ama kare bipak^t: 

Sehi jan janiba Madhyam Bhagawat. 8L 

Nupuje bhaktak manya nakare pr&nik: 

Sehi jan janibahan Praiq*ta bhal^t: 

Eke pratimat matra arace Harik. 

Arvirha haiache teb5 bhaktir pathat 82. 

‘He who sees every being in God and God in every being, and sees 
all the attributes of God pervading the whole universe is Bhagawat 
the great He who worships God with a single-minded devotion and 
behaves as a friend with every devotee of Hari, and pvdons and pities 
the ignorant even when the latter are in opposition, is Bhagawat the 
mediocre. He who is not friendly with other devotees and is not 
respectful to living beings, but simply worships God in some form is 
Bhagawat the average, who is just on the ladder of love. 

Sthula deh bhagna haile yata JivarSa: 

Punarapi lin howe Prakritit asi. 117. 

Yito Brahma MSdhawar bhakatibihin: 

Teho howe asi punu Prakritit lin. 

BrahmAro mukuti nai nabhaile bhakati; 

San^yar kib§ kathd kahibo n^pati. 118. 

Yena ka^a dahile agani narahay; 

Sehi mate howe save Prakrtit lay. 119. 

Brahma £di kari kit patanga parjyanta: 

Mayaye saviiro karan si^i sthiti anta. 124. 

Yatek jagat dekhA m§yar nirman: 

Cinailo maySk Kaj& dekhd vidyam&n. 125. 

‘When the physical body breaks down, every living being is again merg¬ 
ed in nature. Even the Creator himself, if he is not devoted to Krsna, 
loses himself in nature. Even Brahma himself has no deliverance if he 
is not attached to hhakti; so, O King, imagine what can be the lot of 
other people who are not devoted to Hari. As fire cannot stay when 
the wood is burnt out, so all merge in nature, beginning from Brahma 
down to worms and insects. Illusion (a form of Nature) is the cause 
of their creation, maintenance and destruction. AH the world you see 
is the product of illusion. So I have introduced, O king, illusion to you*. 

M§yar taran Nimi sunio samprati: 

Opajaibe prathame savato birakati. 131. 

p iihkhfl dura yaibe stikha haibe bull mane: 

Karmak aradhe kon maha murhajane. 

Karmak aradhe kon maha murhajane. 

pukhflse milawe sukh nahike kindt: 
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Dekhiba ka r m ar fal hena biparlt. 132. 

Yadi bola dhan hante dharroa opajay: 

Sehi dhan hante svarga sukhak paway. 

Sunio svargat ache yata yata sukh: 

Samaste binasi s&dk pawe znatra dnhkh. 134. 

Antakar sankaye Brahmaro sukh nai: 

Samanyar kon lekha suna Nizni raL 136. 

‘Hear me then^ O Nimi, how you can get rid of delusion. First, have 
aversion to every thing of the world. They are big fools who make 
rituals to remove miseries and to secure happiness, and they simply 
find miseries again. This is the self-contradictory result of ritu^s. You 
may say that wealth is the source of religion (ceremonies), wealth may 
procure heavenly happiness; but hear me, all the pleasures that heaven 
may afford are fieeting and lead always to miseries. Even Brahma 
himself is restless over the destruction that awaits all; what then, 
O king Nimi, is the fate of the average people? 

Bhunjibo visi^ bhog labhia svargak: 

Henay kamana kari arce Bvarak. 

Bmrhe piiti Vedar sunia fal ^uti: 

Pache sehi karme Utr sadhibe mukuti. 212. 

Yena pitr sisuk laru lobhak diway: 

Tak paibd bull au^dh piyay. 213. 

Phebe Vede bole era isava k^ana; 

NiskSme karibS ek Kp^t arpa^. 

Sehi karma karai bishayat birakati: 

Upajmbe Madhawat param bhakati. 214. 

‘A person may worship God with the desire to obtain special enjoyment 
by securing heaven; for he may entertain a love for such worship by 
hearing such things from the Vedas. This may by and by lead him 
to salvation. It is like a child taking his medicine only by being tempt^ 
by his father with a ball of sweets. Then the Vedas would ask him 
to dedicate himself to K|^a with selfless devotion by giving up all 
desires. Such acts will generate aversion to worldly affairs; then Great 
Love to K^$^a will be aroused.’ 

The Exquisite Totay: The Sanskrit hymn which Sankardew com¬ 
posed and sang ex-tempore on the occasion of his first meeting the kin g 
Nara N^dya^ was what impressed him most. 

RSjar agat “Madhu danava d&an; 

Deva Varam” ito stotra kails nirupam. 778. 

SuniS bismay bhailS Nara Narayape: 

Safikardewak cai bulileka mane. 

Manusar sakati nuhike Sankarar: 

Isvarar sakati ito Jana sarasar. 779. 

‘When (Sankar) composed and sang the Sanskrit hymn (to God)— 
“Madhu danawa dSrana deva varam”, Nara NarSya^ simply wondered. 
He said to himself, ‘Know it for certain, it is a divine power that works. 
It is not the capacity of a human being that ^ankardew displays.’ The 
exquisite hymn, known as Totay, is pregnant with allusions to all the 
events of the life of in a nutshell. 
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Madhu-d& 2 iavaHlarat^-devavaram: 

Varavarija-locana cakra-dhram. 1. 

Dharai^d-^araodharana dhyeya paraxn: 

Paramirtba vidya^bha naiakaram. 2. 

Kara-cur^ita cedipa bhuri bhagam: 
Bhaga-bbu^aQa-kardta-padayugam. 3 
Yuganayaka-nagara'-veaarucim: 

Ruciraipsupidhana iariara sucim. 4. 

Buci-c^ara-vayu-nisevya tanum: 
Tanumadhyaga-deba-suvesa-hanum. 5. 
Hanumanta-Hari^-sahaya-ratain; 

Rataranga'paraya^a satrunataxn. 6. 

Nata bartula sthOJa sudirgha vujam: 

Bhuja gadhipa alpa ^yaxiamajam. 7. 

Ajaramar vigraba-vi^a>gurum: 

Guru godhana kamada kalpatarum. 8. 
Taruj^-mana-mohana-sarva-^bham: 
Subha-mangala-dayaka-nilazubbazn. 9. 

Ibha Kumbhaja mauktika malyavahaip: 

Bahalora samistapa sarvasabam. 10. 

Sabaj&yate padmalak$a-cidam: 

Cidaiianda-vinod,ana-vedavidam. 11. 

Vidushanamana-mandapa kainbugalam: 

Gala^bbita kaustubba Bbima-valam. 12. 
Balabbadra-sahodar-satya-bapum: 

Bapunidrita viMva-surari-ripum. 13. 

Ripu yutbapa^yuthapa-darpabaram: 

Haramaubnighxishta padabjaparam. 14. 
Paraloka-sah&ya'sabasra-mulduun: 

Mukbaraji kulakula mal y aRukham. 15. 

Sukba-mok^ada-dak^a RamS-ramanam; 
Manaso-parimeya-sabasra fanam. 16. 

Falatosmina tosmina tosmi-Harim: 

Hari bairi hutasana bhogya-Harim. 17. 

Hari kinkara Sankara liapade: 

Padamicban gayati ckmritade. 18. 

Gunamala in Kusum Mala: It is related that king Kara NSar&ya^ 
once desired some poets of bis court to give him a gist for the Twelve 
Books of the Bhagawat in Assamese verse so briefly that a person could 
finish reciting it ‘while cooking his food*. All of them said that it was 
impossible. Sahkardew, when he heard of the king^s wishes^ completed 
the work with 376 verses in all, and presented a copy of it to Nara 
NArfiyan who was much pleased with it It is Gtpia Mils written in 
the excellent Kuaum Mdld metre, that begins: 


Kamo Naraya^: 
Bhakata tarana: 
Tumi Niranjana: 
D^ava ganjana. 1. 


Sainsara kSrapa. 
Tomara charana. 
Pataka bhanjana: 
GopikS ranjanan. 2. 
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Tlie work concludes the same way 

with such lines as: 

Jania samprati 

kari thira mati: 

Agatir gati 

Bhajl vadupati. 375. 

Madhawar n§m 

Dhari anupam: 

£ri ana kam 

Bola Ram RAm. 376. 

That this work was immensely popular is proved by its early imitations, 
especially in a work named Guru-Gun-Mala by Puru^ottam, son of 
Narayan ThSkur, depicting the very life of Sa^ardew himself as latter 
did the life of Kr^na; and in the same metre. This latter work is com* 
plete in 416 verses, and begins with salutation of Sankardew as the latter 
did to Kf'^. The disciples of ^lankardew in different places of India 

are described in Guru*Gunmala as 

follows: 

Radhadas santa: 

Guru manilanta: 

l^an lailanta: 

Hari bbajilanta. 91. 

Ttijata sanyasi: 

Tehd vrajabasi: 

Guruk upasi: 

Bhajilanta Ssi. 92. 

Goplnath santa: 

Karini achilanta: 

Aaran lailanta: 

Hari bhajilanta. 93. 

Setur khandata: 

Bisvanath santa: 

Guru manilanta; 

^ara^ lailanta. 94. 

RSmbhadra santa: 

Param mahanta: 

TCarmn erilanta: 

Hari bbajilanta. 95. 

K^akanta santa: 

Param mahanta; 

Guru manilanta: 

Hari Idaajilanta. 96. 

Gangadhar santa: 

Param mahanta: 

Guru mSnilanta: 

Hari bhajilanta. 97. 

Kudrapada nam: 

Teji §n kfim: 

Gunik pra^am: 

Bhajilanta RSm. 98. 

^idhar achanta: 

Param mahanta: 

daran lailanta: 

Hari bhajilanta. 99. 

Rambhatta santa: 

Guru m&nilanta: 

iSaran lailanta: 

Hari bhajilanta. 100. 

Vishnudatta nam: 

Ati anupSm: 

Kaila Parsuram: 

Guruk prapkm. 101. 

Vi^upuri santa: 

Param mahanta: 

Brahmananda santa: 

Saran lailanta. 102. 

Hup Sanatane: 

Gurur carane. 

Param yatane: 

Pasil sarai^e. 103. 

Ano yata santa: 

Saran laiWta: 

Tak kahi anta: 

Kone karivanta. 104. 

Ram Ram santa: 

^Lara^ lailanta: 

Bhaskar mahanta: 

Guru bhajilanta. 170. 

Kandali Ananta: 

Saran lailanta: 

Gajapati santa: 

Guru m&nilanta. 17L 

Damodar santa: 

6aran lailanta: 

Guru m&nilanta: 

Haii bhajilanta. 172. 

Ano aparjyanta: 

Vipca mahasanta: 

6aran lailanta; 

Hari bbajilanta. 173. 

Hena kahilanta: 

Narayas^ santa: 
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Guru manilanta: 
Kaliram santa: 
Sriram mahanta: 
Madhaw Mahanta; 
Boloram santa: 


Saran lailanta. 196. 
Saran lailanta: 

Guru bhajilanta. 197. 
^ra^ lailanta: 

Guru manilanta. 198. 


A clear reference to Sahkardcw’s Guna-Mal&i 


Raja bulilanta: BShraya Skandhaka: 

Kari vSkya ek: Diyoka pratyek. 251. 

Sahkar asilS: Bahra Skanda caila. 

Knma Guo&'MSlS: Nivandha karila. 252. 


B. Kirttan-Ghosha: Sahkardew entered his fortieth year in his 
furst pilgrimage in between his visits of Baraha K$etra and Pray&ga. It 
must have occurred about 1492 that he was made over his dukedom 
which he managed through his son-in-]aw» Kari Bhuya, and was also 
engaged teaching and preaching his new faith sitting in his prayer-house 
built by his cousin R§mral These events were soon followed by reci¬ 
tation of the Bhagawat to him by Jagadis Misra of Trihut; but before 
this was done, Sahkardew clearly told the BrShman that he had already 
composed verses and songs on the Bhagawat and would like to see 
whether the purports were in full agreement or not. While thus talking, 
the Bhaktas came and sang the verses and songs of Sahkardew in his 
prayer-house to the great wonder and admiration of Jagadts; and it 
is on the next day that he executed his mission. Kamcaran clearly 
says that it was KIrttan-GhosS sung as by Ojhfi-Pali (v. 2179). This 
took place sometime after the historic union between Sankardew and 
Madhawdew, at Dhuyanhat where they stayed for fourteen years defi¬ 
nitely. So the composition of the Ktrttan-Gkosd was commenced some 
time in the last decade of the fifteenth century, in parts. The fact of 
early composition of the KiT^tan is also supported by Daityaii when he 
says—“Prathamate karilanta KTrttanara chanda” (v. 96), and filso by 
his verses (98-99). This appears to refer to the historical fact of inva¬ 
sion of the Kacari kingdom by the Ahoms in November, 1526, by Subun- 
mung or the Dihingia Raja (1497-1539). But any way, the Ktrttan 
Gho?d may not have been completed till very late in Sahkardew’s 
life at Patbausi. It is corroborated by the fact of its parts being found 
in lower Assam by Ramcaran and confirmed by the compact style of 
the work all through. But it seems certain that all the poems of the 
Krrttaji-Gho^d were not collected together till after the death of Sankar- 
dew (1568), and till sometime before the death of MSdhawdew (1596) 
at Kocbehar where the complete collection was handed over to him 
by RSmcaran, the latter’s nephew. A detailed account of it is given 
by Daityfiri (vs. 1656-74). It appears that the different poems of the 
Kirttan-Gho$a were thus scattered, for people took them away to make 
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copies. But they must have been well-devised earlier, for when 
Madhawdew got it from Kamcaran and examined whether it was in 
*proper order’ he found it quite all right (vs. 1576-77). Madhawadew 
then divided and employed four persons to copy vdiich they did in 
about eight days (v. 1577). Madhawdew himself of course made an 
earlier attempt to collect the several poems of the Kxrttan-Gho^, but 
then he was busy in other things and the different poems were widely 
distributed, and because he came to KocbehSr, he could not accomplish 
it (v. 1575-76). This also gives a clue to the extreme popularity of 
the poems even at that time. 

Caturvimsati Awatar: The KirttarirGho^ consists now of nearly 
thirty little books. They are all written in a large of variety metres and 
rich in all virtues of true poems. The Kxrttar^Gho^a and the Da^am Bha- 
gawat by Sahkardew and their companions NSm-Gho^ and Ratnawali by 
Madhawdew are the four great works anyone of which is placed on the 
altar (Thapana) instead of an image and is worshipped by the Vaisnavas 
of Assam. The Kirttan-Gho^ in particular occupies a place in no way 
inferior to the place occupied by the Gita in all-India Va4navism. As 
a literary master-piece too, the KTrttan-G/io^S is no less worthy than 
the Gita for the Assamese mass people. It commands a poetic excel¬ 
lence and sublimity that may be equalled by few in any great literature 
of modern times. Though in a modem Indian language the Kirttan- 
Gho^d hardly lacks the majesty and serenity of Sanskrit. Sankardew 
combines transparence with terseness of language so much so that his 
translations nm parallel to the original Sanskrit verses. 

"Na Ganga na Gaya Setum na kaii na ca Puskaram: 

Jihbagre vartate yasya Harirityaksaram dvayam.” 

“Hari hena ito, duguti ak^ar, jihba agre thake yfir: 

Gangs Gaya Ka$! Pu^ar setuk jaibaka naUge tar”. 

“Yahar mukhat thake Hari hena nam: 

Gang! Gaya Ka^i Pu^rato n5hi kim.” 

The First Book of the Klrttan-Gho^ is Caturuirjisati Avatar ’Varna.n. 
(Description of the Twenty Four Incarnations) beginning with the 
verse: 

**Prathame pranamo Brahmarupl Sanitana: 

Sarva avatarara karana Narayana. 1. 

‘First I salute Bra hm a (the Ego) who is Narayan and the source of 
all incarnations.’ This very first half-verse of the Ktrttan Gho?d 
brings home to the reader in clear terms the philosophy and the monis¬ 
tic theory of Sankardew. The language has at once the serenity and 
majesty of classics and does not compare ill with such lines of Jaya- 
deva—“Pralay-payodhijale dhritavanasi Vedam.” If brevity and com- 
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pact expressions are of any high merit in descriptions, the twenty four 
incarnations clearly described in such as the following and other few 
lines of the first four poems (vs. 1-33) must be considered highly admi¬ 
rable. The following half verses, giving the names of incarnations in 
the first two poems, are quoted" for the rhythm and majesty which padu 
or payer of a modem language is capable of: 

Tayu nabhi kamalat BrahmS bhaila jata: 

Yuge yuge avatara dhara asamkhyata. 1. 

Matsya rupe avatara bhaila prathamata: 

Uddl^rila carl Veda pralaya jalat 2. 

Kurma avatara bhaili k$irodadhi tire: 

Lak$a praharara path jurila iarlre. 3. 

Dibya jajna Baraha swarupa bhaila tumi: 

Lilaye dantar agre uddharila bhumi. 4. 

Adi daitya Hirapyakasipu bali§ra: 

NarasiiTdia rupe hia bidArila tara. 5. 

B^ana swarupe aditir v§kya pali: 

Indraka thapila chale Balik nikSli. 6. 

Bhail&hA Parasurama name avatAra: 

Pradak$u>a kari bhumi tini sSta bAra. 7. 

SrirAmarupe Kausalyata avatari: 

VanabAsa khapila pitn* vakya dhari. 8. 

Rohinita bhailA Halirama avatAre: 

Dvibidara prai^a laila mu$thira prahare. 12. 

Baudha avatAre Veda patha kari channa: 

Baix^aya ^tre mohi Acha sarvajana. 13. 

Kahra Ae$ata haiba Kalki avatara: 

KAti-chindi mlecchaka karlbA bundamara. 14. 

Namaparaoh: The Second Book Nim-apar&dh deals with the 
sins accompanying disrespect for Nam (prayers) in two poems 
(vs. 34-72). Sankardew mentions that he narrates this from the Sarga 
KhandA of the PodTna Purana, and that the original work came to him 
from Benares. On such authorities he says that the vilest of the sinners 
may be delivered from the miseries of the world by being initiated to 
Hart by means of devotion through prayers. To hold the devotees 
(Bhaktas) in contempt, to differentiate the merits of the names and 
glories of Vi^^u and Siva; to neglect NAm and even knowing it as 
(purport of) the Vedas condemn it now and then; to argue against 
reciting the name of Hari, to trifle the glories of NAm (prayers), to 
contemplate doing sinful deeds in the name of Nam, to put sacrifices 
and pilgrimages etc., on the same position as NAm, to be indifferent to 
Nam while one is reciting it, to give the sacred gifts of NAm to 

those who are not really respectful to it, and lastly to hear 

the glories of NAm every day and yet entertain no love for it: these 
ten are the sins against NAm. One can easily recover from these sins 

also simply by the panacea of singing the name of Hari ever and 

D 24 
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anon. Sankardew then brings home the seven successive psycho¬ 
logical stages by which Nam works in human mind: First, it burns 
away all the sins; second, it arouses great merits; third, it brings aver¬ 
sion to worldly pleasures; fourth, it gives birth to Love for Kf^pa; fifth 
it generates the spirit of single-minded devotion to God; sixth, it bums 
to ashes all maya (illusions), and finally it makes the devotee one with 
Had (God) who is all-joy and all-life embodied. 

pASAimA MARDA^f: The third book, Pasan4a Mardan (Subduing 
the vile) consists of four poems again (vs. 72-146). This was the book 
wntten as a retort to the Brahmans who envied the Bhaktas. Dait- 
y&ri says (vs. 712-24) that the first retort of Sankardew being too strong 
was modified by him at the instance of Madhawadew. 

Karla kalita Kirttana ati. 

PSwe Vaikunthaka cautrisa jati. 73. 

Satya yuge kari dhyana samadhi. 

Tretata samasta jajna aradhi: 

Dwapare puji nana bhaktibhAwe: 

Kalit Kirttane si gati pawe. 74. 

‘By Kirttan ^recitation of God’s name and glory) alone in the Iron 
Age, all the tnirty-four castes of people can secure Vaikuntha. What 
could be gained by meditation in the Gold Age, by sacrifices in the Silver 
Age, by worship (puja) in the Copper Age, can now be secured in the 
Iron Age by Kirttan done. This is re-echoed in the Ndm-ghofa (v. 399) 
by MSdhawdew. 

The references to the various scriptures given even in poems sup¬ 
porting himself are interesting and they show how extensively ^lafikar- 
dew studied and how intensively he dived into his subject (vs. 77-87). 
In the second poem ^ankardew asserts that even if one person con¬ 
demns a man of low caste singing glory of God, he at once loses all 
the merits that he acquired all through Us life and goes to hell (v. 89). 
Tf you would not believe in what I say, better consult the Suta SmnhitS.’ 
Again, he says that the hearing and reciting the name of God is the 
harvest reaped by sowing the seed of a selfless work dedicated to 
Visnu (God): 

Amar bole apratyaya yaha: 

Ekada^ Skandha bicari c^a. 96. 

'If you would disbelieve my word, you may consult the Bhagawat, Book 
Eleven’. In the third poem of this Book, fiankardew pushes the point 
further and says: 

Sito Candalaka gari^ha mani: 

YSra jihbagre thake Hari b^. 112. 

Sehise kulina Vedaka buje: 
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YSh§r mukhe Hari Nama sije. 

Parama tattwa jani Dewahuti: 

Tritlya Skandhata karilS stuti. 113. 

Nalage Ima mukutiko tatha: 

Nahi Hari-pada pankaja yatha. 114. 

“That outcaste is certainly superior who has the name of Hari in his 
lips... He alone is of high caste and understands the Vedas too who 
sings the name of God freely. Knowing this great truth Dewahuti, 
in the Book Three of the Bhagawat, prayed that he would not prefer 
the salvation to be merged in God where there is no adoring of the 
lotus-feet of HarL* 

Nalage Dewa Dwija Hisi huiha: 

Nalage samasta ^stra janiba: 

Michate mare ana karma kari: 

Howanta Bhakatit tu^ Hari. 121. 

Saptam Skandhata Prahl&da b^i. 

Dekhio vicara kariA ani. 123. 

'Need ye not be a God or a Brahman or a Sage. Need ye not know 
all the scriptures. Needless it is to be mortifi^ with the burdens of 
rituals. G<^ is well pleased with Love (Bhakti).. .Find this as the 
message of Prahlad in the Book Seven of the BhSgawat.' 

In the fourth poem, Sankardew says that tantros, mantras and other 
things have the defects that the slightest departiore may corrupt them, 
but Nam can well accomplish any noble object. 

Sarira Savaka mai bole citte: 

Mamata kare putra bh&rjyl bitte. 132. 

Urtha buli kare jalata ^ddhi: 

Pratimata kare dewatA buddhi. 

Var^wata nai isava mati: 

Garuto adhama Kr?na Vadati. 133. 

'Rrspa says he who mistakes the corpse of a body for the Self; pins 
his faith in his son, wife, and money; wants to purify himself with 
water calling it pilgrimage; mistakes an idol for a god; must be more 
silly than a bullock. A Vaisi^va (true devotee of God) cannot have 
such foolish ideas.’ 

Dhyanavarnan: The Fourth book is Dhydnavaman (Description 
of Meditation). It consists of two beautiful poems (vs. 147-174) full 
of classical splendour and able to match any such description in Sans¬ 
krit in the majesty of its verses. The first poem describes paradise and 
the seat there-in of Naraya^. Then he describes the Seat of God 
in Paradise which may easily match with the sublimity of description 
in any language. In the second poem Sankardew describes the person 
of N£raya:>a (Vi$nu) from the feet upto the head, the outlines of which 
are so impressive that they may be better compared to a master-piece 
of Greek sculpture than to a Raphael’s painting. 
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Ajamil Upakhyan: The first book (vs. 175-216) is Ajdmil 
Vvahkydn the story of Ajamil, a Brahman who became fallen in a public 
woman and not only gave up his caste functions but also became addict¬ 
ed to the blackest sins possible and approached death. He had as 
many as ten sons by the woman, the youngest of whom was named 
Nirayan out of mere affection. At the last moment by dreading death he 
unwittingly called his youngest son by name, and immediatdy to his 
pleasant surprise four messengers of Vi$9.u came for his rescue, for 
it was a name of Krsna (God). So the first poem (vs. 175-84) of this 
chapter moralises by saying that the blackest of sins are immediately 
washed away when the name of God is pronoimced even unwittingly. 
The other three poems also hang other advice on the efficacy of Nam 
on to the peg of this story. The second poem (vs. 185-94) commences 
with a discussion on the superiority of Nam-dharma as an atonement 
which lies in the fact that while after subjecting oneself to other forms 
of atonement one may fall back on it, 

Cittara Sodhana Harira kirttana 

Papara alu ubhanje. 185. 

'singing the name and fame of God (as an atonement) purifies the heart 
and uproots the very evil’. 

6ankardew gives many a simile to prove the efficacy of Nfim to 
the hilt. He says that as the fire, whether intended or not, bums away 
all combustible materials before it, so the name of God, pronounced 
wittingly or unwittingly, bums away all sins. Again, as a great medi¬ 
cine taken even without knowing its virtues, removes all diseases, so 
one who utters the name of God even in spite of himself shall of 
course be delivered from all miseries (v. 187). Elsewhere he says: 

Bi$a bull amritaka pile yito nara: 

Nuhibeka jano site ajara amara. 

Is not a person sure to overcome old age and death when he takes 
ambrosia (amrit) by mistaking it for poison?’ Thus in the third poem 
he repeats that prescribing any atonement other than Nlim by the sages 
themselves, is like prescribing any medicine even when there is the 
king eff medicines that can revive one to life. So also in the fourth 
poem he extols the glory of Nam and its suitability to the modem age, 
saying, 

Kali yuge ara anyatra dharmata 

KSro nahi adhikar. 207. 

‘No one has any right to any other religion (save prayer).* Also, In 
the Solar Eclipse, it is prescribed to give one crore of cows to Brahmans, 
to stay in the water of the Ganges about Prayaga for long, and one may 
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make a million of sacrifices and make gifts of gold; but all these heaped 
together cannot equal one hundredth part of merit that Nam (prayer) 
alone can acquire. Nay, he says much more than this: *Nam can 
destroy the sins to such an extent that it is beyond the sinners to 
commit so many sins’. Elsewhere: 

Hari Name yata papa samhariba p&re: 

Pfitaki tateka papa karite noware. 

PRAHLAD Carit: The sixth book is Prahlad Carit, life of PrahlSd, 
the great Saint. It is of considerable dimensions and contains as many 
as twenty two poems. The first poem begins with the four accomplished 
persons (Siddhas), all bom of Brahm&’s mind, coming to Vaiku 2 >^a and 
all naked. Sankardew gives a preliminary idea of Vaikuntha in a few 
lines of this poem of Jhuna metre. 

Ati anandita Vl^ura sthane; 

. Save caturbhuja purusa mSne. 219. 

Yateka ramani Lak$mi pratyeka: 

Kalpa-t&ru sama brik^ yateka. 220. 

Gawanta Kr^i^ara gu:c^-carita: 

Anandate drawe s&vire citta. 22. 

‘In this joyous ^ace of Visnu, all men are four-handed (like Himself). 
All women are like the goddess of wealth herself. All trees are equal 
to the great wish-yielding tree. While they sing the life and glories of 
K|:^a, the hearts of all dissolve in joy’. 

In the second i)oem too 6ankardew gives an excellent picture of 
Paradise with a few more brushes of his pen in the beautiful biref- 
jhunS or brief-Ekawali metre. 

Vaiku^jtha Nagaii nirupama: 

Nshi j^ta kalara vikrama. 230. 

Murtti dhari veda-sastragaz>a: 

Kare berhi mahimfi kirttana. 232. 

The city of Vaikuntha has no comparison. T^me has no influence over 
it... .The Vedas and other scrintures embody themselves in human forms 
and sing the glory of God.* The four sages then came to the seventh 
gate of heaven which was kent by two p>ersons also bearing resemblance 
with Krsna’s appearance. Hie sages came in without asking the gate¬ 
keepers at which the latter enraged, pulled the sages back. rEhe third 
poem opens with the ciirse of the sages described in the Jhuna metre 
now applied to express Vtra ra?a. 

Vai$pava bolfi torA duyojana: 

Vaikunfliabasira nohe Iak?a:pa. 24. 

Parisada bolai karasa cati: 

Nohiki Vaisnava duyo kapafl: 

Vaikuntharo ana durya^ vara: 

Aira para tora duhinto para. 242. 
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^ou say you are two Vais^avas. But you do not possess the virtues 
of the citizens of heaven. You pride yourselves as the attendants of 
KT CTn , tut you are not Vai$pavas; both of you are hs^rocrites. You are 
bringing bad disgrace for Vaiku^tha itself. So get you down pom 
hence.* The gate-keepers who were no other than Jaya and Vijaya, 
being thus cursed to be bom of demons on the earth, fell on their knees 
gnfl prayed not for pardon, but for blessings of loyalty to God. 

Apona karme ySo adhogati: 

Prabhura pawe nacharoka mati. 244. 

TomasSta mSgo etaka bara: 

“We go down by our own misdeeds. But we pray that you will bless 
us to be faithful to the feet of God.* 

In the fourth poem the four sages offer their prayers to Kp^na 
who in the poem himself apologises them saying: 

Sewake yadi kare apakara: 

Pawe apayafa swam^a tSra. 266. 

*If a servant does a mischief, the discredit goes to its Master.* And in 
the sixth poem, the sages pray once more in beautiful quick verses of 
Jhumuri or Gajagati metre. 


TomSra vacana Swami: 
Apuni iswara huyS: 
Manya kari BrShmanaka: 
Dharma patha rak$a kari: 


Nubujilo eko ami. 

Bolahik kariyo dayS. 275. 
Sik^ dll§ sSmSnyaka. 278. 
Sri$ii pravarttowa Hari. 279. 


‘O Lord, we fail to appreciate what you say_By showing respect to 

Brahmans, you simply teach the ignorant, and by keeping the religious 
ways In tact, you are maintaining the creation, O God.* So on and so 
forth. In the ninth poem Sahkardew describes how Brahma satisfied 
with Hirajjya’s meditation, granted the interesting boon asked for: 


Kito hante nuhibeka mohora marai^a. 310 
Namaribo ratnta dinata mrityu nauka: 

Astre-sastre m§rib§ka nowaroka moka: 

MUoka mahima mora tom^a samana: 

Diyo ehi vara Brahma namfigoho ana. 311. 

TVEy death will not take place in the hands of any being (created by 
Brahma). People of the three worlds shall seek shelter imder my 
arms. I must not die by day nor at night. No weapon whoatsoever 
shall kiH me. Let my greatness equal yours. Grant me this mudi of a 
boon, O Brahma, if you would. I seek no more.** 


In the tenth poem Sankardew describes Prahalad as a great Bhakta 
indirectly reminding the reader what a devotee should be. 

Prahalada Vaisi^va bhaila Sti: 

Visnuka cintanta dine rati. 

Indriyaka kari§ niyama: 
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Pramka dekhazita atma sama. 321. 

Rupe-gune vidyata p^gata: 

Nahi garba tathapi manata. 

Dukhato udbeg nohe citta. 

Nahi spriha sukhato kincita. 322. 

Panca bari^te xnahSmati: 

Kxirha eri karanta bhakati. 

Nit^te Harika kare dhy^a: 

Hari bine nedekhanta Sna. 324. 

‘Prahlad became a great Vai^ava. He used to think of V4nu day 
and night. He controlled his senses and considered all living beings 
to be like himself. In form, virtues and learning, he headed ail others, 
and had yet no pride. He could not be moved by woe nor had he any 
desire for weal. He had a master mind even in his fifth year, and would 
be devoted to divine love giving up play. He would whole-heartedly 
meditate Hari and would see nothing but Hari’ 

In the eleventh poem is described how his teachers asked PrahlSd 
who taught him that anti-demon doctrine and who led hiTn astray and 
how Prahlad replied: 

Cumbakara kache loha bhrame yena th^e: 

Bhinna bhaila buddhi mora Vi^u sannidhUne. 

‘As the iron is attracted by the magnet towards itself, so my intellect is 
changed (from anti-Vais^vite doctrine) by the presence of VLj^u 
Himself.’ 

Kolkia baisai ghane ghane ghra^ :lira: 

Hasi Prahaladata katha sodhe inahabira. 339. 

Ki^ sluktbhana patha parhi kchs t&ta: 

Guruta sikhila kiba kaMo amata. 340. 

‘The great hero (Hira^ya) seated Prahlad in his lap and out of extreme 
affection, frequently smelt his son’s head and asked with a gentle smile: 
‘Do tell me what nice lessons you have learnt from your teacher’ So 
the twelfth poem opens up with Prahlad’s reply: 

Sravana KIrttana smarana V4i>ura 

Arccana pada>sewana: 

Dasya sakhitya vandana Vi^^uta 

Kariba deha arpa:t^. 

Nava vidha bhakti Vl$nuta acare, 

Sehise patha uttama. 341. 

‘That lesson is best which teaches the nine forms of Love to be applied 
to Vi^u, namely Hearing, Singing, Thinking, Worshipping, Prostrating 
at His feet, Slavery, Friendship, Invocation and Surrender of the body 
to Vi$nu.” 

Hiranya ordered his son to be immediately killed. All measures 
were resorted to, but failed The thirteenth poem opens with Hira^ya’s 
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only hope in ‘wait and see.’ Prahalad mean-while advised other 
children. 

Hena jani Asura swabhawa save eri: 

Samasta pra^ika puj& Vi$nu buddhi kari. 360. 

Tevese alpate tu^ haiba Narayane: 

Konano durlabha ache Hari suprasanne. 36. 

‘So give up the nature of demons. Regard every being as God Himself. 
Then God will be easily pdeased. And what remains there that cannot 
be attained when God is pleased?’ The fifteenth poem opens with the 
continuation of Prahlad’s preaching of the Vai?pava faith: 

Kr^ra carane haibe yimate bhakati: 

Sima sawadhane taka sthira kaxi mati: 

Vi$nu Bhakatara sanga laiba prathamate: 

Guru man! susrusS kariba bhalamate. 376. 

Laia upadesa Madhawaka aradhiba: 

Yateka suk^ti mane Kp^te arpiba. 

K|?^a katha ^vanata i^ddha howe mana: 

Saravadai karibeka Ki^xfara. Kirttana. 377. 

Ki^^a cara^ cintibe^ hridayata: 

A^iimta Iswara Hari samasta bhutata. 

Hena jdni prai^adhika kariba satkara: 

Tevese Kn^ta rati haibeka tom&ra. 378. 

Harira sewata kichu nahike prayasa: 

Apuni laibanta Hari hridayUta b^. 379. 

‘Hear me with wrapt attention how a i>erson can be truly devoted to 
Kr?ij,a. First of all, he must find the company of a devotee of Vi 5 iT«. 
He must serve him virith all propriety as a preceptor. He must meditate 
Madhawa in obedience to advice of h^ Preceptor. All good deeds 
he performs must be dedicated to Kf^^a. His mind must be purified 
by hearing the glories of K;i^a whic^ he must always sing himsell 
too. He must think of the feet of God in his heart. God is present 
in every element and hence he should love and regard them all better 
than hhnself. Then alone he will have the love of God in his heart. 
Then he will not have to worry so much about serving God who will 
come of Himself and reside in His devotee’s heart’ And he repeats once 
and again : 

Samasta bhutate dekhibeka Narayai^: 

Ata pare Ana dharma save birhambana. 383. 

‘Hnd God in every element All religions else than this are useless.* 

The sixteenth poem opens with Hiranya’s anger, in the excellent 
quick metre of Jhuna producing the effect of heroic sentiment (Vtra 
rasa): 

Hirauyakaapu sunia hena: 

Krodhata kampe Yama yena. 

Jhankare matha kari ati darpa. 

Lathi pSi yena fokare sarpa. 388. 

Asura garje katAk$e cSl. 

Khaibo afi tora mui^^ putAi. 390. 
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‘On hearing the report, Hira^yakaslpu shievered in fury like death him¬ 
self. He moved his head to and fro as does a snake when beaten with 
a stick. The demon roared by casting a glance at his son—‘Son, I will 
eat up your head today’. Prahlid, not the least moved, said yet humbly: 
^atru mitra sava kario sama: 

Ehise Kj'ignara Bhakti uttama. 393. 

Nijini sarira tetrucaya: 

Janilo dasodi^a keho kaya. 

J&nia pitr erg ahankara: 

Bhajiyoka Hari kahilo sara. 394. 

The best love of God comes in that state of mind in which one can 
entertain the same feeling to a foe as to a friend. How can a person 
boast of universal conquest without conquering the enemies of his 
own body (lust, greed, anger attachment etc.). So, father, do give up 
your pride and be devoted to God, I tell you in truth.’ This added fuel 
to the fire and Hiranya burst out: 

Moka bikarthasa are barbara: 

Mota pare ara ache Iswara: 395. 

Harise yadi jagatara I^: 

Kaita ache t&ra kaha udde;^. 396. 

'O brute, dare you hold me to ridicule? Can there be any God other 
than myself?... .If Hari be the Master of the world, tell me then where 
he resides.’ Prahalad simply said: 

Savfite achaya jagata-swamL 
Sfatika stambhato dekhoho &mi 397. 

‘Lord of the world lives in every element. Sometimes I see him even in 
yonder crystal pillar.* 

Sahkardew’s descriptions, as noted, are more like the linings of a 
fine Greek sculpture than the brushes in a Raphaels’ picture. They are 
always clear-cut. He has the master hand for delineating any mood or 
sentiment, soft as love or hard as wrath. So his description of the 
Man-Lion is quoted for its rhythmic effect in producing wonder (vismaya) 
by itself. 

Tapta suvarnara varj;^ jvale cak$u dui: 

Farvata samana km Ache svarga chui. 

I^arlrara loma candra same ^ukla var^: 

Tuh a(^e urdhaka stabadha dui kan^. 403. 

Balia mukha yena giri gahbara parai 
Pracanda batasa yena nisvasa bajai. 

Praksiaya kesa iire rabira kirana: 

Bhrukuti ku^ila mukha bikata de^na. 404. 

Lcha laha k^ jihbfi yena ksura dh&ra: 

Jvale bahu sata tik$na nakhe camatkara 
Babal hridya dirgha griba Iqrsa kati: 

Jihba meli acbe dui daiana prakati. 405. 

And he describes the fight and final crushing of Hiraya:^ in the eighteenth 
poem of nice quick metre of brief JhunA having onomatopoeic effects. 
D 25 
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Jhankarante ^irara ke^ra: 

Urai save bimana svargara. 419. 

Khalakc sagara svasa Ugi: 

Begata parvata pare bbagi. 

Ki’sithhara caranara gati: 

Talabala kare basumati. 420. 

‘When (Man-lion) shievered his mane, all the chariots ol heaven took 
to flight. When he exhaled the air, the sea roared. When he went in 
speed, the moimtains were levelled to the ground. And when he simply 
walk^ the Earth trembled.’ Prahkd’s prayer contained in the twentieth 
poem is unique; a few verses are quoted to show how the dulari or 
tripadi metre has been used to produce Santa rasa: 

Brahma siddha muni adio napawe 

Pujibe tom^a pawa; 

Kiba stuti-nati kariboho ami 

Asura krura svabhawa. 441. 

Sito mahk garbi Vipre aponaka 

Pavitra kariba n§re; 

Bhakata cSndale aponSko tAre 

Samasta kula uddhare. 442. 

Tumi Jaga-Jlwa tomaka pujile 

Mile aponata 

Yena mukha-srika pratibimba mukhe 

Dekhia darpa^ cm. 443. 

Bhayankara kopa dekhik tomara 

Prabhu bhaya mora nai: 

Saihs§ra cakrara nikAra dekhia 

Sadaye dhatu urai. 444. 

Kimate bhakati karo pancendriye 

Pancadike lagi dhare; 

Yena grihasthaka aneka sapatni 

Sakale akula kare. 446 

"The sages and others, and even Brahma himself, cannot worship thy 
feet properly; how can I, being a demon of crooked nature, offer Thee 
my prayers? The proud Bra^an cannot purify himself, whereas an 
outcaste who is a true devotee of God, not only delivers ^mself but 
also delivers all his line of predecessors and successors.... ^ou art 
the Life of this world, and when a person worships Thee he really 
worships himself, as one sees his own face by looking at the mirror.... 
O Lord, I am not terrified to see Thee in fierce wrath, for my life is 
already on fire seeing the agonies in the wheel of this world.... How 
can I be devoted to Thee, for the five organs of sense lead me astray 
in five directions, like a man running mad at persistent demands 
of many co-wives’. 

V4nu in the Man-Lion was well pleased. So the twenty first poem 
begins with V^nu’s offer to Prahlad: 

Bhakatar puro manoratha: 

Di5 Kama Mok^a Dharma Artha. 449. 
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‘I satisfy my devotee’s wishes; and give him his Desire, Salvation, Reli* 
gion and wealth’ But Prahlad Oatly refused. 

Bhaktise parama labha jani; 

V4nuka bolanta hast bA^ 450. 

Banche fala taju kari kritya; 

Sito ba^jyara noho bhritya. 451. 

Tomara ak&na bhritya fitni; 

Tumio ni^kama mora svami. 452. 

Stmi Nara-Simhe hasilanta; 

Jano tumi Bhakata ekSnta. 453. 

‘Knowing thoroughly well that Love is the greatest reward, (Prahladl 
said with a smile to Vi^u ‘I am not a slave to that bargain whicn 
seeks profit by worshipping lliee. I am Thy selfiess slave, and Thou 
art my disinterested Master’.... On hearing this the Man Lion smiled: 
T know you are a self-less devotee.’ But he asked Prahlad to take his 
father’s throne and advised: 

Sadai ^uniba mora kathS: 

Mora rupa cintiba sarbatha. 

Kirttane palalba papacaya: 

Bhoga bhunji punya kara k$aya. 454. 

Tor a yaia by&pibe j agate: 

Ratri dina moka sumarante. 

Save karma-bandha haiba hlna: 

Antakale mota jaiba llna. 455. 

‘Always hear My glories. Think of My form by all means. By sing¬ 
ing My glories 'Thou wilt remove Thy sins. Then wilt Thou spend thy 
merits by enjoying (as a king). Thy name will spread far and wide. 
By remembering Me day and night, Thou wilt loose all the bindings that 
thy deeds may bring, till at last Thou wilt merge in Me.’ The twenty 
second poem begins with the Man-Lion’s reply to Prahlad apologising 
for his father’s sins: 

Nrlsimha bolanta has! sunio Prahlada: 

Dib5ka nalSge tok isava prasada. 

Parama Vai$nava tai putra bhaili yAra: 

Ekais puru^ tSra karili uddhAra. 460. 

Yalta ^ke Bhakta mora udAra caritra: 

Kita-patangako tatha karay pavitra: 

Nakare prAnika himsS nahi eko sprihA: 

Amata arpana kare ap>onara dehA. 461. 

The Man-Lion said with a smile—‘Hear Me, O PrahlAd, need you not 
such a blessing. A great Vai^ava as you are, you have delivered as 
many as twenty one generations of the line in which you are horn. 
Where my Bhaktas of the most noble character reside, even the worms 
and insects of that locality are made pure. Such a Bhakta never envies 
any living being, and dedicates even his body to Myself.’ 

Gajendropakhyan: The Seventh Book is GajendropSkkydn, die 
story of the Lord of the elephants. It consists of three poems. The 
mythological story has been utilised to illustrate how any person addict- 
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ed to power and pel£ can be delivered from the world only by devotion 
to God. The helplessness of the lord of elephants is the exact condition 
of any man of pride. By the grace of God, the miseries of the lord of 
elephant were removed forthwith. 

The classicism of Sahkardew is evidenced also in the description 
of the mountain of Trikuta in the Sea of Cream. It is quoted for the 
rhythm and music of the verses that may also suggest the majesty of 
its diction by themselves. 

K^ira sagarar maje Trikuta parvata: 

PrakSsante &che tini lokata Vekata. 

Suvarna rajata loha jwale tini Sringa: 

Cak$uta jamaka liige dekhite birthga. 475. 

Ano yata ^nga ratne kare tirimiri: 

Dai disa prak&^ia sobhe £ukla girt 

Sahasra yojana juri jwale giribara: 

Ucchrita dekhia dasa hs.j§ra prahara. 476. 

Ksira sagarara dhau caubhiti uthale: 

Pakhale parvat su^itala dugdhajale: 

Th&ne th&ne ache bhumi aneka udygna: 

Fula jakamaka gandhe nahike sam^a. 477.^ 

Nadi nada aie$a biie^ sarobara: 

Sfatika nirmala jala dekhi manohara. 

Vidyadhari save tSta nami kare snana: 

PakhSli iarira bawe sugandhita ghra^. 478. 

Parama amulya gandha uthale sadai: 

Dasadisa prakS^ bfiyu bahi jfii. 

Dekhi su^bhana bana nava upabane: 

YSta nite krirhe deva dibya narigane. 479. 

To crown this description, Sahkardew adds: 

Ado yata taru-bana save kalpataru. 

Chaya rhitu eka kale basanta udaya: 

Bhramare gunjare kuli pancama puraya. 481. 

Bahaya malaya bayu amodita mana. 

Nzitya-glta kare tate apesaraga^. 482. 

'All the trees and creepers there are all like the wish-yielding tree 
itself. AH the six seasons appear together in the form of Spring, the 
bees humming and the cuckoos singing charmingly. The gentle breeze 
blows filling the mind with joy, and the heave^y damsels sing and 
dance there every day’. Within the mountainous region of Trikuta 
there is a lake which is described in the second poem in a few verses 
like these in the jhunk metre: 

Suvarpamaya padma ache juxi: 

Bhramare ^a madhu piye pari. 

Kajahamsa £di yateka pak^: 

Pari pari thake najai upel^. 484. 

‘(The lake) abounds with gold lotuses, and the black bees drink their 
honey to ^eir hearts’ content. The wild goose and other bir^ tiiat 
enjoy here never intend to leave the lake.’ 
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Hara-Mohan: Tlie eighth book is Hara-Mohan, telling how Siva 
WM charmed by Vi?J?u in the form of a beautiful woman. Of the ten 
poems (vs. 512-609), the second commences with the grand prayer of 
Siva to Madhawa (God) which in a nut-shell reveals the philosophy of 
Vai^vism as preached by Sahkardew: 

Namo namo Madhawa Vidhira Vidhidata: 

Tumi jagatara gati-mati pits mats. 

Tumi paramatmS jagatar Isa eka: 

Eko bastu nShike tomata byatireka. 520. 

Tumi karya kara^a samasta carScara: 

Suvarne kundale yena nahike antara. 

Tumi paiu pak^i surasura taru-tnja: 

Ajhanata murhajane dekhe bhinna bhinna. 521. 

Tomarese mayaye mobile sarvakshane: 

Tumi atma tomSka najane ekojane. 

Samasta bhutar tumi Scha hrldyata: 

Tattva napal tomSka bicare bahirata. 522. 

Tumise kewale satya micha save ana: 

JSni jnSnigane kare hridayata dhyana. 

Namagoho.sukha bhoga nalSge mukuti: 

Tomara carane matra thako^ bhakati. 523. 

Mukhe lauka nSma mora karne taju katha: 

Hfidayata pada-padma thakok sarvatha. 

Sajjanara sanga nugucokg sarvak$ane: 

Eteke prasSda mago tomara carane. 524. 

T bow to Thee, MSdhawa. the commander of the framer (BrahmS) of 
Ae commands of God. Thou art the progress, the Mind, the father 
and the mother of the world. Thou art the Great Soul and One God 
of the universe. There is nothing in this world besides Thee. Thou 
art the Cause. Thou art the Effect. Thou art the Universe itself, as 
there can be no difference between gold and an ear-omament made of 
gold. Thou art all animals. Thou art all birds. Thou art all gods. 
Thou art demons. Thou art the trees. Thou art the creepers. It 
is through sheer ignorance that people find them different. It is by 
illusions that all are blinded. Thou art the Soul, but nobody knows 
Thee. Thou livest in the hearts of every being. They do not know 
the mystery. They search Thee outside. Thou art the only Truth. 
All else are false. The wise know it and so they meditate Thee in their 
hearts. I do not beg enjoyment of bliss of Thee. I do not need sal¬ 
vation. Let my Love lie for ever at Thy feet. Let my mouth sing 
Thy glories. Let my heart cherish Thy lotus-feet for ever and for ever. 
Let me not for a moment be off from the company of the noble. This 
is the only blessing I beg of Thee.’ 

Siva expressed his desire to see the Mohi^ Rupa of Vi$nu exhi¬ 
bited in Samudra Manthai^ but Vi$nu warned: 

Ghora nan maya sarva maySte kutsita: 

Maha siddha muniro katSl^ hare citta. 

Darasane kare tapa japa yoga bhanga: 

Jani j ngnigane kSminir a ere sanga. 529. 
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‘The gross illusion generated by women is the worst of all illusions. 
The mind of even the best sage is moved at a glance. Sight of women 
can spoil all meditations of God. It is why the wise abandon the com¬ 
pany of women.* ^va smiled and said: 

Maha Yoga bale :luddha kari acho kSya: 

Bral^amaya dekho Id kariba p&re maya. 531. 

‘I have purified my body by deep meditation. How can illusions harm 
me?’ Madhawa simply smiled and agreed to comply with his request. 
With “ihe light that never was on sea or land,” Siva saw a divinely 
beautiful flower-garden shining presently wherein too he happened to 
catch sight of a paragon of excellence which ^ankardew describes in its 
fourth poem using the Chobi metre for waves of amorous feelings. 

KoU LaVgm! sama nohe katakse trailokya mohe 

Bhanta kheri khele duyo hate. 

Tapta suvarnar sama jvale deha nirupama 

Lalita valita hata paw; 

Cak$u kamalar pfisi mukhe manohara hasi 

Saglmne darasai kama bhaw. 541. 

‘Crores of beautiful women like the Goddess of Wealth herself cannot 
match her in beauty. A sidelong glance of hers could fascinate the 
three worlds. She took a little ball and played with her two hands. 
Her form, unparalleled as it was. glittered like gold in its freshness. 
Her hands and feet were sweetly long and harmonious. Her eyes were 
like lotuses. A charming smile always played in it and ^splayed 
amorous gestures.* 

Unlike Vidyapati or Candidas, true to life as such pictures are, 
Sankardew is naturally not in them. Like Kalidasa, in SakunUda for 
instance, he rather uses these events as sticks with which to beat the 
ghost of worldly pleasures. So at last, in its eighth poem, Siva after 
coming to hims elf, expresses his remorse: 

Vi^ura agata mai parama ajnSni: 

Jinilo mayaka biililoho garba bam. 5991. 

T am ignorant of the ignorants before Visnu. It is why I boasted that 
I overcame all illusions’. 

Bicarat kichu do$ nahike &mar: 

Yar maya pfise baddha sakal sams^. 

Hena Hari muhile apuni nari hui: 

Ata anusoc &ve karo kona mui. 589. 

Katak^ srijanta Brahmandako koti koti: 

Egota dimar mai Rudra eka guti: 

Yahar angat caracar hhaila hSj: 

Hena Hari mobile ihata kona laj. 590. 

‘To sit in judgment, I am not so much to blame. Why should I be 
remorseful when I had been charmed in the form of a woman by V4nu 
himself who subjects the whole world to his charm. He can create 
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crores of universes at a glance. I am a ^iva, master of one of such 
universes. What disgrace have 1 in being deluded by the One whose 
production of a certain limb is but this universe?’ Siva's apology and 
prayer includes the moral: 

Yata dekha caracar Harimay nirantar 

Harit prithak kono nahe: 

Yijan bhakati-hin si dekhe Harik bhin 

Harir mayaye mohe. 600. 

‘All this universe is nothing but God. Only he who is devoid of divine 
love, thinks God as apart. Such a person is charmed by His illusions.’ 

Balichax«an: The ninth book is Balichalan. It is complete in five 
poems, showing how wonderfully devoted was Bali to Vi^i^u, and this 
is expressed even in a few brushes of Sahkardew’s pen: 

Jagatake pavitra karanta Daityapati: 

Hariro bismay dekhi Balir bhakati. 620. 

Antarik^e mahim& bakhane siddha muni: 

Henato Va4^va natu dekhi natu ^uni. 621. 

‘The king of the demons (Bali) sanctified the whole world (by his 
devotion). Hari Himself wondered at his Bhakti (Love). All the great 
sages extolled and praised Bali, and said that such a Vai^i^va could 
neither be seen nor be heard of.’ 

Sxsu Lila: The tenth book is SiMi LUd. The first poem commen- 
ces with the unveiling of Aahkardew’s beautiful pen-picture of V4 qu 
in which person incarnated himself. The music of the verses 

may be noted: 

Kf^^a rupe Daivakita bhaila avatara: 

S aAkh a Cakra Gada padma karata tomdra. 

Pita bastre sobhe ati ly^ima kalewara: 

Kamala locana caru arui^a adhara. 643. 

Sundar nasika karne tnak ara kim jala; 

Ka^thata kaustabha ^e kiriti ujjvala. 

Apadalambita vanam^ jvale gale: 
l^obhe ati sribatsa bahala baksasthale. 644. 

Caru cari bhuja jvala ajanulWbita: 

Karikara sama uru bartula balita. 

Cara^ kamala yena nava padma ko$a: 

Ykka dekhi bh^atara parama santo.^. 645. 

It is almost a pan-Indian classical medium of expression invented by 
Sankardew. The superb humanism of this movement in Indian renas¬ 
cence is beautifully revealed through Sankardew in delienations of 
simple events of Kr$^’s childhood. Yasoda was ready to infli ct corpo¬ 
ral p unishm ent on the child for the allegation of eating some earth. 
When she caught him by his hands, he feigned fear. 

Mukhaka cahante lagaya bethi: 

Kiya mati khaili sodhanta katha. 667. 
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^Looking at his face, (Yasoda) felt compassionate, and asked him 
(gently) why then he ate some earth’. Denied the charge, he was 
asked to open his mouth which he did to the great surprise of Yaiodh. 

Yasoda sundari dekhanta pache: 

Samasta jagata garbhate ache. 

^tokhana dwipa sato sagara: 

Girl vana nadi gr^a nagara. 671. 

V^u surjya sasi diia akasa. 

Tarhgaoe taita kare prakaia. 

Samaste jiwa jyotisteja jala: 

Sattwa-raja* stama indriya bala. 672 
Mana buddhi k^ karma yateka: 

Savako garbhate dekhe pratyeka. 

Yateka dhenu gopa gopi jaka: 

Yasoda dekhe taite aponaka. 673. 

‘The graceful Yasoda then saw that the whole world is within him. 
The seven islands, the seven seas, and all the mountains, forests, rivers, 
villages and towns, the atmosphere, the Sun, the Moon, the directions, 
the Sky, the stars shining, ail animals, the hght, the fire, the water, (the 
three virtues) Sattwa, Kajah, Tamah, and the force of the organs of 
sense, the Mind, the Intellect, Time and Actions! She saw every thing 
vividly. She also saw the cows, the m ilkm en and milk-maids and above 
ftll, Yasoda saw herself within Kx^^a.’ 

Sahkardew describes the psychological situation in a few lines of the 
quick metre of jhuna to add to the emotion. 

Kiba hhrama bhaila mohaka pay a: 

Dekhilo swapna kibg deva maya. 674. 

Kiba jane maya mora tanaya: 

Kariba nowaro dko niscaya. 

Nuhikanta mora putra m&nusa: 

Ehentense V4pu Adi Puru^a. 675. 

‘What illusion do I undergo through some chann? Is it a dream or 
some god deludes me? Does my son know any charm? 1 am at a 
hx. Surely my son is no human being. He must be the Origin of Man.* 

KarilA Vai$qavl maya bistara: 

Gucila Vi$qu jnana Yasodara. 679. 

Kf^ata putra buddhi bhailS jata: 

Dhula jm tuli laili kolata. 

Parhanta cuma mukhe stana dia: 

Mora ayu lai putai jia. 680. 

*(Kr$i>a) applied his magic Vai^^avite power. Yasoda could now no 
more think of as V4 qu. She began once more to feel that 

Kf^na is her son. She removed the dust off his body and took him up 
in her lap. She kissed his face and gave him her breast to suck. She 
blessed him, ‘O my son, may you live longer heaping my duration of 
life on your own.’ ^lahkardew uses such mythological stories to show 
that the Cult of Love is a happy short cut to attain God. 
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Again Sankardew takes another superb snap of Yasoda at her work 
and one sees in it an Assamese housewife in her toil: 

Dineka Yasoda Nanda-jaya: 

Apuni mathanta dadhi gaia. 

Ki^ara saisawa lilaka smari: 

gita gawanta sundari. 684. 

K^uma vastra pindhi dibya kache: 

Katita mekhala bandhi ache. 

Putra snehe srawe duyo slana: 

Ajorante lare ghane ghana. 685. 

Runajhuna karara kankana; 

drama jale ujjwala badana. 

Kar^ta ku^d^ <^c>le ati: 

Khasi pare khopara malati. 686. 

‘It so happened on a day that Ya^d&, the consort of Nanda, was chum* 
ing the milk herself. While at work this graceful woman was singing 
songs all about the early sports of Krsna, all the time thinking of 
alone. She was quite agreeably dressed in silk, her lower garment 
hanging from her waist. In affection for her son, the milk of her 
breasts overflowed itself. The breasts moved gently, off and on, as she 
worked. The bracelets of her hands made a sweet jingling sound. Her 
face shone with drops of perspiration in it. Her ear-rings moved to and 
fro, and the mdlati flower dropped off the bunch of her hair.* At this 
stage Kf^a came and stopped his mother's work by force: 

Hasi kole laid Nanda-jaya: 

Dila stana putra mukha c5y3. 688. 

The consort of Nanda smiled and took Kr$na in her lap, and gave him 
to suck her breasts looking all the while at her son's face.' In the 
meantime their milk in the pot was about to overflow boiling, and she 
left her son for it 

Stana piba nap5y5 Kyyiara: 

Kope kampe aruqa adhAra. 

Dalana kSmuri ati candar 

Sil&ye bhangila dadhi bhanda. 689. 

‘Failing to continue sucking his mother’s breasts, lips reddish 

as the rising sun shievered in wrath, and he hit his lips, threw stones 
at milk-pots and broke them.* She turned up, saw all these and took 
a stick in hand. 

Pache pache Yasoda khedanta: 

Bhaye laga mawaka nedanta. 693. 

Yaka Yogi nai^we dhyanata: 

Hena Hari palanta bhayata. 

Putraka khedanta mah§ satl: 

Sronibhare akramila gati. 694. 

Begata melana bhaila khopi. 

Khasi pare mAlatIra thopa. 695. 


D 26 
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‘Yasoda cHased at his heels, and he would not allow her to 

overtake tor tear, nari, wno cannot oe conceived in ttie mind by 
Yogis in deep meditation, now takes his iUgtit out of fear. The speed 
of the noble lady was however an'ested by the dunensions of her nips. 
In her haste, tne hne hunch of her hair opened and uie maiati hower 
over there dropped down.’ 

Any way, allowed himself on some plea to be caught, and 

she now cried out in triumph: 

Bha^dk bhang! abe jaibi kotha: 

Khaibo aji 1^'$^ tora matha. 696. 

'Whither will you be going now after breaking down the milk-pot? 
O surely, today I will eat your head' He now looked frightened; 

and Yasoda would now chain him instead: 

adi anta purbapara: 

Pun^a Brahma jagata iswara. 

Tfihinka tanaya man! bale: 

Yasoda bandhanta urukhaie. 698. 

Bandhanta Kr^naka ani dhari: 

Nojore anguli dui jari 
Aru jari ani jora dila: 

Sio dui angule natila. 699. 

Hena dekhi £ux» jari aird: 

Yasoda bandhanta tani tSni. 

^arirara bala dia kte: 

Tathapi angula dui niite. 700. 

Gfhata pSiieka yata jari: 

mate juria Sundari. 

Urukhale-ere handhe capi: 

Nate dui ^gule tathapi. 70L 

'One who has no beginning, no end, no predecessor, no successor, who 
Himself is the perfect Ego and Lord of the Universe, it is Him that 
Yasoda calls her son and binds to the great mortar per force. She 
catches and binds but the string ran short by two fingers’ breadth. 

She got more strings and even then it ran short of the same. Seeing this, 
she got more strings and bound K|^i^ as tight as possible. She fastened 
him with all the strength in her b^y, and yet it ran short the same. 
Yaioda joined all the strings that could be found in the house and 
fastened Kj:- 9 i:ia quite close to the great mortar, and yet, the strings 
ran short the same. 

This problem is rather allegorical than arithmetical. Kr^ija cannot 
be bound by anything else than love, and by any one but a tiiie devotee. 
Yasoda’s love was beyond question, but she had two defects. She yet 
had “aham” (Me) and “mama' (^ne). The last trace of her ‘self' 
was not still gone; she still clung to her apparent authorship and out¬ 
ward belongings. So she was about to bind, but could not do so even 
for two fingers’ breadth. The milk-maids laughed. Yasoda perspired 
so much wondering and worrying over it. Her precious pide in her 
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authorship (aharn) and her vanity over her belongings (mama) was 
gone. She has now felt: *I cannot bind, and Krsna cannot be my son.* 
Her love was now suddenly free from the two slight (6nger-breadth) 
defects. It became full and Krs^ was now automatically bound. 

Herva dekhi prabhu NarSya:^; 

Snehe laila Spuni bandhana. 703. 

Hie great prayer of Brahma in its eighth poem is significant from 
its emphasis on the superiority of a devotee’s life. 

Garbhata thakante udarata gh&le pawe: 

Tara apargdhaka nadhare yena mAwe. 

Tomara kuk^ite ami acho caracara: 

Hena j&ni k^amiyoka dosa Damodara. 750. 

Ito Brahma pada prabhu Smaka nalage: 

Kita patangata janma hauka karma bhage. 

Tomara Bhaktara maje huya eka jana: 

Sewa kari thSko prabhu tom&ra carana. 751. 

Kino dhanya dhenu Gopi ito Gokulara: 

Yara stanya pane tripta bhailS Damodara. 752. 

Kino punya kari Gokulara brik^ t|iie; 

Tomfira carana re^u pawe pratidine. 753. 
iSariraka mai bolo buddhi bhalla hata: 

Hiita har&ila tumi khojo bShirata. 754. 

Brindabane trna haibo teve mahabhaga: 

P&ibo Vrajabaslra carana re^u I5ga. 755. 

child in the womb strikes his mother with its feet and yet she 
no exception to it, so, O Damodar, pardon our faults, for all of 
the world really live within you. I would not prefer, O Lord, 
this great prestige of being a Brahma. Let me be bom and re-born 
as worms and insects. O Lord, let me be one of your humblest devotees 
to serve at your feet. How fortunate are the cows and milk-maids of 
Gokul, for DSmodar has been nutritioned by their milk. What merits 
have the trees and creepers of Gokul acquired that they receive the 
dust of your feet every day?....Our intellects have become so dull 
that we identify ours^ves with our bodies, and by missing you in 
our hearts wc look for you outside. I would deem myself very fortu¬ 
nate if I could be bom as a creeper of Vraja to receive the dusts of 
the feet of its inhabitants.* When Ki'^na got down in the lake, the 
Kali snake bit him and he lay dead to all appearance: 

Dekhi sisu sava marila prai: 

Dhanugane aura trpa nakhSL 

Kr$paka cahia th&kila rahi: 

Cak^a lota dhare jai bahi. 772. 

Kf^nara sundara badana cai: 

YaSodS kandanta guna barnai. 

Godhuli kone jaibe bamsi.bm: 

Kone moka gala buliba &i. 779. 

DhulS jari l^ka karaibo snSna: 

Kone karibeka gorasa pana. 

Kaka bichai dib6 sltala tuli: 


'As a 
takes 
us in 
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Dakibo kaka jaga bull. 780. 

Svmdara badane bajaya bei>u: 

Prabhate kone caraibeka dhenu. 

Ki bhaila aji Kz^ma mora Bapa: 

Mario neraibo tora santapa. 781. 

‘Seeing (Kr$^, in swoon) the children felt themselves all but dead. 
The cows would eat grass no more; they looked steadfastly at Kf^a, 
and tears flowed down their eyes... .Yasoda came singing the glories 
of Ky^ija and wept looking at the face of Kii^a. ‘O, who will again 
come home at dusk by playing on the flute? Who will call me mother 
once more? Whom shall I wash daily by removing the dust off his 
body? Who will drink milk from my hand anymore? For whom again 
shaU I prepare the bed? Whom shall I once more awake in the 
morning saying 'O my arise'? Who again with a beautiful face 

play on the flute and go to keep the cows in the fleld with the rising 
sun? O my son, Kf^^a, what has happened to you? Your bereave¬ 
ment shall survive my death.’ 

Has A Krida: The eleventh book of the Kirttan-Gho^ is Hasa- 
Krlda. The Bhagawata story is retold here in eighteen poems dwelling 
on the salient points, by Sahkardew. In the beautiful autumnal night 
of full moon, Kp^a played on his flute on the bank of the Yamun§, 
and the milk-maids left their daily jobs, restless and beside themselves 
in passion to meet him. Kp^>a feigned not to know their minds, won¬ 
dered why they came at all, showed the misfortunes that might attend. 
Among other things, he said: 

Ulati Vrajaka j£ha kSnde sr^uga^. 

Tasambal^ pratipali piayoka stana. 823. 

Upapati same krirha garihita karma: 

Sviimika susru^S kula strira maha dharma. 

Yadiba amaka snehe aila gopigana: 

Moka Sve dekhila sijila prayajana. 324. 

Vidurate thaki kare ^avapa-klrttana: 

Barhe mota bhakati nirmala howe mana. 

Dekhante Sunante sada hela howe mati: 

Jania grhate th^ kariba bhakati. 825. 

‘Go back to Vraja. Your infants weep. Give them your breasts and 
take care of them. The greatest virtue of a chaste wife is to serve her 
husband. Playing with a person other than one’s own husband must 
be condemned. If, O milk-maids, you would say that you come for 
the love of me, your desire is fuMled at the sight of myself. Hear 
and sing my glories from a distance, then your Love will thrive, and 
your minds will be purified. If you see and hear me every day, you 
may be neglectful. So stay at home and have love for me,* 

The milk-maids, in their utter disappointment, slowly replied: 

Bhakta-batsala tomika jSni: 

Kene bola hena ghatuka vai>i. 829. 

Kahila 3 dto kula strira karma; 
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Tomate achoka sisava dharma. 830. 

Tumi atma hena jani samprati. 

Tomatese kare bhakate rati. 831. 

‘You are known to be ever obliging to your devotees. Why then do 
you utter such cruel words... .\^at you have said about the duties 
of a chaste woman, let them all merge in you....Your devotees are 
attached to you knowing that you yourself are the Sotil of the world.’ 
They further said: 

Tomaka eriS nacale bhari: 

Vrajaka gaia ki karibo Hari. 833. 

Jwale kamanala tomara gite: 

Nimayoka taka adharamrite. 834. 

NSmara puria I$ata hasi: 

Purub^-bhus^i^ kario das!. 835. 

Tomara sunia amrita-gita: 

Nohibe moha kona strira citta. 

Achoka Ana briksa pasu pak?i: 

Preme pulakita tomaka dekhi. 837. 

‘O Hari, what shall we do going back to Vraja? Our legs do not 
carry us away from you... .Your music fans the fire of carnal desire 
In us. Do put it out by showering the nectar from your lips.... Do 
not bum us to ashes by your gentle smile; Oh, the Ornament of Man, 
make us your slaves.... What woman is there whose heart will not be 
charmed on hearing your ambrosial songs? Not to speak of woman, 
the very trees, the aniTnab; and birds arc all in a thrill of the sensation 
of love when they see you.* 

Compliance of Kf^pa, after long, generated pride in them, and 
he disappeared forthwith to remove their pride. This had its desired 
effect and the milk-maids became mad after him once more, and were 
left crazy by his separation. The deep feeling of absence in the Gopis 
has been so beautihiUy expressed in the short metre. 

Ucca brik$a dekhi sodhe slidari: 

Sunio aswaththa bata pakari. 

Yah&nte dekhila Nanda-Kumara: 

Nenta curi kari citta amAra. 854. 

He Kurubaka Aioka campa: 

KahiS katha karS anukampa. 

Maninira darpa karia cxira: 

J&nShSi Kr^a yanta kata dura. 855. 

Oh& Tulasi samidhan dia: 

Tumi Govindara carana- priyS. 

Y§hSnte dekhila Nanda-kun^ra: 

PrSpato adhika priya amara. 856. 

He yati yuthi sakhi m§lati: 

Kr^a parase ki lahhiU gati. 

Samaste Gopira jiwana- dhana: 

Dekhila yahknte Nanda-nandana. 857. 

He ama-jama vela vakula: 

Nahi up^ari tomara tula. 
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Krsnara birahe dekho §ndb^a:, 

Kowa kaika gaila pra^ amara. 858. 

Kpajfl gtuja gante prema opaje: 

Kr^te mana samudai maje. 863. 

‘Seeing the tall trees the milk-maids enquire of them full of affection: 
‘Hear us, O AswaAtha; hear us, O Bala, O Pakari; you must have seen 
the son of Nanda, while making his escape by stealing our hearts. O 
Kurubaka, O Asoka, O Campa, do this act of compassion by telling us 
how far must K|: 9 pa have gone after crushing the pride of beauty of 
these women. O Tulasi plant, Thou art mudi beloved of Govinda’s 
feet, please make me a reply—‘Have you seen on the way the son of 
Nanda, dearer to us than our own life? O.,friends, the plants of Yati, 
Yuthi and wialati flowers, have you been delivered of this world by 
a touch of Krsna? Have you seen on the way the son of Nanda, 
the life and soul of all the milk-maids? O Mango, O Jam, Bel and 
Bakul, surely none, else are more helpful than younselves; we .see a 
veil of darkness before us in separation of Kr^na. Do tell us whither 

goes our Soul_Thus singing the gloi'ies of Kfgpa, love was generated 

in them and their hearts b^ame drowned in K|^a.’ More of the human 
element is expressed by 6ahkardew in the love-complaints of the Gopis: 

Sarata khlara bikasa padmara 

Udarake irika ninde: 

Henaya netrara katAkse hmaka 

Maricha tumi Govinde. 892. 

Nikinild dasi bbajiloho asi 

Gitate huya dagadha: 

KatSkse m§rile badha nalage ki 

Astre ^tileka badha. 893. 

Vraja hante dhenu c&rlbaka yaha, 

Amira mane asukha: 

Jano pada padme tpia ^a lagi 

* Praj^anathe panta duhkha. 899. 

*0 Govinda, you are killing us by a glance of the eyes that hold the 
lotuses of autumn in full bloom, in contempt. You have not bought 
us slaves. We have offered ourselves so being charmed by your flute. 
Is it murder only to kill by weapons and no murder to kill by side¬ 
long glances? You go from Vraja to keep cows, and we are unhappy 
at hearts lest the Lord of our life should be hurt by blades of grass 
or by stones in his lotus feet.’ 

It may be observed that unlike as in some other parts of India, 
here is concerned with all Gopis, symbolising all lives, as originally in 
the BhSgavat, and not with one Gopi in paziicular. 

^ankardew then interprets Rdsa-Kn^ and defends how it does not 
encroach the moral latitude of society. 

Dehata yar nSihi abamkar: 

Tahara karmata nahi bicar. 972. 

SringSr rase yara Sche rati: 

Ake suni hauka nirmala mati. 
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Bhakatar pade apuni Hari: 

KrirhiU range nara-deha dhari. 975. 

Ito Rasa krirha katha Kr$^ar. 

Ekanta citte sune yito nar. 

Ki'^nata bhakati birhibe tar. 

KSma sagare sukhe haiba par. 978. 

Ito kamajaya Kr?nar katM. 

6una nara-deha nakara b|tha. 979. 

‘There can be no judging of actions of one who does not identify 
himself with his body.... Let those who have carnal desires have their 
minds purified by hearing this. For the good of his devotees, Hari 
assumed the human form and played this....He who hears in 
wrapt attention shall have his hhakti increased and shall easily cross 
the sea of carnal desires. Hear all these glories of Kr^a that will 
enable you to conquer carnal desires. Do not abuse this your human 
form.* 

Kamsa Badh: The twelfth book is Katjisa Badh, consisting of 
fifteen poems. Sankardew depicts the acute feelings of ^e milk-maids, 
in the brief jhund metre adding to the emotion, in connexion Krsna’s 
leavii^ for Mathura, which, bodi for the music of verse and felidly of 
expression, is so remarkable. 

Rathe cari larila Murari; 

Pari pari kande gopa-nari. 

Harir birahe deha tSwe: 

Yena bhaila batula swabhawe. 1053. 

Ki-^na Kr?na buli gcri deya: 

Amar pranak kone neya. 

Krura Akrura bhaila bairi: 

Jiwa karhi neya kene kari. 1054. 

Kino Hari nidaru^ bhaila: 

Gakula anatha kari gaila. 

Kf^na bine ki kare jlwane. 

Aura kone yaibe BrindSbane. 1055. 

Prabhate ralchiba kone dhenu: 

Kone baiba sulalita benu. 

Kone c5iba katak^e niiik$i: 

Juraiba hridaya kSka del^. 1056. 

Kone diba bazhsir niswan: 

Ki dekhi rikhibo ave prA^ 

Amar jiwane nahi sukh: 

Aura nedekhibo K^na mukh. 1057. 

Nila akuncita yar kes: 

Sire ratna kiriti subes. 

Bhruvajmga Madanar cap. 

Darasane hare hridi-tap. 1058. 

Rueikar kamala locan: 

Sudha sama madhur bacan. / 

Susama lalat ga^dtt sthal: 

Caru karpe makar kund^. 1059. 

Nusa tila kusuma sundar: 
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Sobhe ati anma adhar. 

Dasana darhimba dibya panti: 

Hasye jine candramar kanti. 1060. 

Kambu kanthe kaustubha prak^e: 

Surya yene udita ak^e. 

Siipha bandha skandha suprasaima: 

Bhuja yuga ratnara molAna. 1061. 

Keyur kaxikan tata jwale: 

Ratnar guliA sobhe gale. 

Hiat sribatsa kare kknti: 

Yena megbe bal^ar panti. 1062. 

Pltabastre sobhe tanu kala: 

Apada lambita vanamala; 

Tate pari aneka bbramare: 

Ma«ihu lobhe paria gunjare. 1063. 

Bak$a5thale znukutar bir: 

Akasi Ganger yena dh^. 

Ratnar mekhala kati mfije: 

Sopar kinkini tate baje. 1064. 

Karikar uru nirupam. 

Caran pankaj manoram. 

Dhwaja braja abkuse ankit. 

Ratnamay nupure ranjit. 1064. 

Bhakatar hriday ranjan: 

Nedekhibo sihen carap. 

Kandarpa kotiko rupe jini: 

Gokule prakaie yadumabi* 1066. 

'Kr$pa left (for Mathura) on the chariot and the milk-maids lay weep> 
ing on the earth. Their bodies burnt as it were for the separation 
of Kx^ and they almost became insane by nature. They shouted 
“Kr^pa, Kp?pa”...'0, who takes away our life itself? The hypocrite 
Akurura h^ become our enemy. How has he snatched away the very 
Soul out of our bodies. 0 Hari, how cruel have you been’. You have 
left Gokul so helpless. What avails our life without Kisna? Who 
will go anywhere to Brindaban? Who will keep the cows in the 
morning? Who will play on the flute so sweetly? Who will cast a 
side-long glance at us? Whose appearance will set our hearts at rest? 
Who wUl signify his arrival by a note on the flute? For what hopes 
shall we live any more? Our life will know no happiness any further; 
for we shall no more have a sight of K^sna’s face. Oh! for the sight of 
him who has the blue curls of hair and beautiful crown of gems on his 
head, whose eye-brows are like Cupid’s bow removing all the agonies 
of heart instantly. His lotus-eyes are charming, his sweet words are 
like the nectar. His forehead and cheeks are symmetrical and ear¬ 
rings jingle in his beautiful ears. His nose is beautiful like the tila 
flower and his lips shine like the rising sun. His teeth are like two 
rows of pomegranate seeds, and his smile outdoes the lustre of the moon. 
The kaustubha necklace beautifles his conch-like neck and it appears 
like the rising of the sun. tiis shoulders are beautiful as those of the 
lion and his arms are like the lotus-stem ornamented with gems. Orna¬ 
ments decorate the hands, and chains of gems beautify ^e neck. The 
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curl of hair beautifies his chest like lines of cranes in the clouds. The 
yellow cloth beautifies his black body as does the garland of wild 
tlowers flowing down to his legs. There a number of black bees hum 
in the hope of getting honey. A garland of pearls beautifies the chest 
like a GangA from heaven. He has the lower garment of gems, and 
chains of gold jingle there. His thighs are beautiful as the trunk of 
an elephant and his lotus-feet are charming. The three characteristic 
signs of Kr$na*s feet were these and they are beautified by the jingling 
ornaments of gems. Oh, no longer shall we see those feet that are them¬ 
selves ornaments in the hearts of devotees. the necklace of the 

Yadu race, used to shine in Gokul outdoing crores of Cupids in beauty.’ 

Then Akrura’s excellent prayer with such touches: 

Najani loke Sna dewa puje: 

Sio bidhihine tomaka jaje. 

Yehena nada-nadi samudAi: 

Aneka pathe sagaraka yai. 1096. 

Through ignorance people worship other gods. Such anti-religious 
people too really worship you: for all rivers, great and small, actually 
nm on to the sea through different ways.’ 

The twelfth poem gives the interesting preamble to the duel, Kp^a 
and Balaram were to encoimter: 

Karila prakAsa R&ma same samajata: 

Dekhe da^ prakare Kr?naka sibeldta. 

MMe bole kino bajra sama kalewara: 

Anya jane bole ehentese Narabara. 1182. 

N&rigane bole murtti dharila Madane: 

Amirese bandhu bull mane gopagane. 

Amarese ^ta bole dusta rajacaya: 

Vasudewa Daiwakiyo bolaya tanaya. 1183. 

Kamse bole ehi K4:?Qa antaka §mara: 

Ajnanisakale bole Nandara Kxunara. 

Yogigane bole ehentese Brahmatattwa: 

6r?i>i vaohAe bole ente kulara daiwata. 1184. 

K&chia achaya yena Nata dui prai: 

Nabhaila tripiti loka duiro rupa cfii. 1185. 

Cak^uwe piyaya yena celeke jihbai: 

Bahuwe alingi nfisikai ^unge prai. 1186. 

'Kr^na made his appearance along with BalorSm before the audience. 
On tMs occasion people saw Ki^a in ten different forms. The wrestier 
thought him to be one with a body hard as thunderbolt. Others thought 
him to be the Supreme among men. The women saw in him the Cupid 
himself. The milkmen thou^t him to -be their companion. The wicked 
kings knew him to be their chastiser. Vasudew and Daiwaki found 
their son in him. Kamsa imagined Kr$na to be his destroyer. People 
unawares bought him to be Nanda’s son. Those divine meditators 
knew him to be Brahma (Ego) personified. The people of Vrsni family 
imagined him to be the god of their line... .The two brothers now well- 
dressed looked rather two dancers, and people’s thirst in seeing 
D 27 
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them was not quenched. They would drink their beauty with their 
eyes, lick it with their tongues, embrace it with their arms and smell 
with their noses.* 

Gopi-Uddhava Sambad is thirteenth book of Kirttan-Oho$d des¬ 
cribing the reactions which the news of at Mathura initiated in the 
Gopis, and reflections of Uddhava. 

Uddhawe Gopir dekhia bhaw: 

Bismay huya siharfiiia gaw: 

Nandar Vraje yata Gopij&k: 

Sire bando tana pada dhulak: 1255. 

]^tri dine gawe Hari caritra: 

Tinio lokak kare pavitra. 1256. 

Kino tora sawe karila punya; 

Sadaye goa Govindara gu^: 

Harit majila ati hfday: 

Kino tomasar bhagya uday. 1257. 

Harir arthe pati putra eri: 

Karila puja yena sawe ceri. 

J^lo samsar tarila sukhe: 

Barnmbd §ra kata mor mukhe 1258. 

'Uddhawa saw the feeling of the milk-maids and wondered, his hair 
standing on an end. ‘O milk-maids of all Vajra ruled by Nanda, I 
would bow down and receive the dust of their feet with my head. They 

sing the glories of Hari day and night, and purify the three worlds. 

O, what merit have you acquired that you can sing the glories of 
Govinda every day. O, how your fortune smiles on you that your 
hearts dissolve in Kr?ua. You have become maids again by sacrificing 
your husbands and sons for the sake of Hari. What more should 1 
say? You are sure to be delivered from all miseries of t^ world.’ 

Kubjir Aru Akrurar Vancha Puran are the fourteenth and 
fifteenth books. These stories are used as two pegs whereon to hang 
^ahkardew’s pet theories: 

Yata nada-nadi sio tirtha hay 

6i1ar pratima dew; 

Tesambe pavitra kare yeve punu 

B^u kal kare sew. 

Dekhile matrake bhakate pavitra 

Kare lok nirantar; 

Dewe tirthe jana bhakat janar 

Anek mahadantar. 1282. 

‘Rivers, great and small, may be sacred for pilgrimage; stone and 
images may be equivalent to gods. They can pui^ a person after 
they are worshipped for a long long period. But all persons can be 
purified immediately at the sight of a Bhakta. This is the great diff¬ 
erence between a god or a sacred place, and a Bhakta.’ 
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Jarasandha Abu Kalajavan Badh, Mucukunua Stuti, Syman- 
Tak Haran are the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
books. The last is about possessing the gem of Syamanta, virtues of 
which have been briefly described as: 


Ma^ mahimS ki kaibo ar: 

Suvarna nite srave as^a bhar. 

Jithahe thske sito dyamantak: 

Nfihlke durbhik^a mari-marak. 1415. 

N^ike byadhi byaghra sarpa bhay, 

Eko upasarga nopaje tai. 1416. 

‘O, what should I say about the glories of this gem? It yields eight 
pairs of loads of gold daily. No famine, no epidemic, no diseases, no 
fear of tigers’ attacks or snake bites should be apprehended there.* The 
fight with Jambawanta is described in the short jhuna metre very 
aptly to echo quick and sharp action which the rhythm and music alone 
can express. 


Hena Suni J^bawanta; 
Nicini Svamik pache; 
Samfinya manu^ya bull; 
N§jani prabhawa ati; 

Duio huya maha kruddha; 
Duio matangar lila; 

Kato bell bane gach; 
Yujilanta mala>bandhe; 
Duiro duiko nahi tus^i; 
MMisar karane yen; 

Keho bale nohe k$Iu; 


Dhaila maha valawanta. 
Dharilanta juddha k&che. 1429. 
MahS kroddhe gaila jvali. 
Lagaileka hatghati. 1430. 
Lagaileka ghora juddha. 

Barite parvata sila. 1431. 

Kato kope cape kach. 

Dhari bhari bharl chSnde. 1432. 
Hane vajra sama mu$ti. 
Yujanta dugoti sen. 1433. 
Yujanta athAis din. 1434. 


This poem is onomatopoetic and echoes sense of this duel fight between 
Kr^a and JSmbawanta. The metre has abo been effective in producing 
the heroic sentiment (Vara rasa). 

Naradar Krsna Darsan, Vipra Putra Anayan: In between, in 
a recent book of some later publishers is Rufcmini Prem-’Kalah, consisting 
of four poems evidently of inferior merit. Both contents and subject 
matter and other circumstances suggest its spurious character. In 
Vipra Putra Anayan, Sankardew describes Ky^ina flying through space 
with Arjima and meeting his own counterpart in heaven. Tliis is again 
in short Ekdwali metre to show quickness of speed in effect. 


S&to khan prithivi eraila: 

Gaia s&to sagar char&ila. 
Dhari maha manojay gati: 
Gaila lokSlokar sibhiti. 1552. 
Prabesila ghor andhakare: 
Ghora ara yaibaka napare. 
Hena dekhi Yogeswar Hari. 
Agak hanila ca&a dhari. 1553. 
Maha ra;^mi punje pasarai; 
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Agat kirai^e £ari y&L 

Yena Baghawar j&ke: 

Bidaray ^k$as senSke. 1554. 

Hajarek surya yena jvale: 

Tahar pachat ^ora cale. 

Ghor tamo tariS satvare: 

Jyotispunja paila tata pare. 1555. 

Ra$mi lagi cak^u fute dekhl: 

Mudil§ Arjune dui akhi. 

TSka eri paila gai: 

Ghor urmi bayu uthalai. 1556. 

PSche Dhananjay Jaduraje: 

Prabesile sehi jala m5jhe. 

Duio gaia dekhile pratyek: 

Sfatikar stambha hajarek. 1557. 

Dibya grha prakasante 5che: 

PasUa bhitara t§ra pache. 

Anantaka gaia bhaila bheta: 

Tull gche hajareka feta. 1558. 

Phana maid kare tiri-miri: 

Praka^nta yena sukla giri. 

l^na sarirata sukhasane: 

Prakasanta basi Nargyane. 1559. 

They left the seven worlds and crossed the seven seas. With great 
speed they came far beyond all worlds. They now entered thick dark¬ 
ness which the horses of their chariot could not penetrate. So Kr^a 
with his discuss pierced through the darkness and there shot ^eat 
light. As the army of the demons were pierced through by the show¬ 
ers of arrows of Rama, so the darkness was pierced through and there 
came a great light like that of a thousand suns, and the horses proceeded. 
By crossing the region of darkness they now came to the region of light. 
The light was so bright that Arjuna ^ut his eyes lest they should be 
blinded by the rays. Then they came to the region of water where 
winds excited great waves. Then Kr^na and Arjuna came through 
the water and each saw a thousand crystal pillars. T^ey came to an 
excellent house and saw the great snake Ananta with a thousand hoods. 
The gems on them glittered like snow-clad mountains, and on the body 
of Ananta shone Narayai^a.' 

Damodar Viprakhyan, Daivakir Putra Anyan, Vedastuti. Some 
later collections include another book Bhrigu Pariksd, not found in 
earlier collections. This book also seems spurious. Next are Datvaktr 
Putra Anayan and Veda Stuti, with touches here and there in regard 
to the non-dualistic or monistic philosophy of Sahkardew combining 
the cult of love in it in his own way. 

Tomar advaita rup, param &nanda pad 
T^te mor magna hok cit; 

Bhailoho dSsar d5s, Jani §ve Narahari 
Amaka neriha kadachit. 1670. 
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Lila Mala and Srikhisnar Vaikuntha Prayan come last In Lll3 
Maid, within the small range of seven poems, is described the entire 
life of and then iSn Krpja Vaikunfha PraySn, where gives 

his last and the most essential advice to Uddhawa. 

Uddhwaka sambodhi mdtanta Kr^e pache: 

Karma-bandha eraiba pravandha yara ache. 

Va4oavara sanga sito laiba prathamata: 

Mohora caritra ^unibeka bhakatata. 1818. 

Mora ndma Kirttana kariba sarvak^aiie: 

Hpdayata mora rupa cintiba yatane. 

Mora ja^ gSya yito kare gita-nrtya: 

Nahi tara bhay sito bhaila Ki^-l^tya. 1819. 

*Kp?na then addressed Uddhawa and said He who desires to escape 
the sufferings for his past actions must first of all find the company 
of Vai^avas. He should ^en hear about my glories from sincere 
devotees of mine. He must sing mv glories every moment. He must 
carefully think of my form in his heart. Thus he who can sing and 
dance by declaring my glories should of course entertain no fear and 
he is sure to be sanctified.’ 

Samasta bhutata byyapi acho mai Hari: 

Savska maniba tumi Vi^nu buddhi kari. 1820. 

Brahmanar Candalar nibicari kul: 

DatSt corat yen drsti eka tuL 

Nfcat sadhut yar bhaila eka jnSn: 

T§hakese pan^t bulia sarva)^. 1821. 

BUe^ta manusyaga^at yito nare. 

Vi^u buddhi bhawe sarbad&l manya kare. 

Ir^a asuya tiraskar ahaihkSr: 

Save nasta howe teve tawak$a^e tar. 1822. 

Dekhi .sakhigane jono base fisi berhi: 

Mai sadhu ito cor hena lajjS eri. 

Kukur Candal gardabharo atma Ram: 

JSniS savfiko pari karibfi pranam. 1823. 

Samasta bhutat Vi$nu buddhi nohe jawe: 

Kayamanob&kye abhyasibS ehi bhAwe. 

V 49 umay del^e yito samasta jagate: 

Jiwante mukuta howe acir kalate. 1824. 

Sakai prSnik dekhibeka itma sam. 

Upai madhyat ito ati mukhyatam. 1825. 

Bhakatese mor hridi janiba niscay: 

Bhakatjanar janfi amise hpday. 

Mai bine bhakate nicinte kichu in; 

Bhakatat pare mai nicintoho an. 1829. 

*1, who am God, pervade every object. Do therefore regard aH and every 
thing as though they were God Himself. Seek not to know the caste 
of a Brahman nor of an outcaste. Look to a thief with the same eyes as 
to a great donor. He, who thinks the noble and the ignoble as the same, 
can ^one be regarded as an omniscient scholar. Envy, malice, condem¬ 
nation and pride forthwith vanish from the heart of a person who 
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particularly regards all human beings as V4nu. Abandon all such false 
conceptions as ‘I am a saint, he is a thief, I may be a laughing>stock 
in the circle of my friends’; know that the soul of the dog, of the 
outcaste and of the donkey is that of God Himself, and prostrate before 
them with all your heart. Practise in person, mind and speech such 
things imtU and unless you can thus feel that every object is no other 
than Vi$nu. He is at once free while he is yet in the corporeal cage 
who can see this world consisting alone of Brahma. This is the best 
way: consider every being as yourself... .Know ye, that the Bhaktas 
are my heart and I am the heart of the Bhaktas who have no other 
thought than that of Myself, and I have no other thought but of them.* 

Sahkardew’s I^rttan-Gho^ practically ends here. Sahasra N&m 
Brittdnta, consisting of six poems by Katnakar Kandali; Uresa BarTian 
by Sahkardew himself; Chunuca fCirttan by Sridhar Kandali, are append¬ 
ed to the collections of K. G., but they form no integral part of it. 

(c) Cradle or Assamese Plays and Prose: “Cradle of the drama 
rested on the altar”, said of Europe in general and England in parti¬ 
cular, is true to a great extent of India in general and Assam in parti¬ 
cular. The Assamese drama was also bom under the shadow of the 
Nfimghar (Prayer-house) and nurtured for religious purposes. The 
history of transition from the ancient religious performances to the 
modern plays has also a parallel in the growth of drama in England. 
The first stage in the development of the English drama is characte¬ 
rised by the performance of these plays in the church, and the second 
stage by their emergence therefrom into the market-places in the four¬ 
teenth century and now entrusted with the guilds. The third stage 
is marked by replacement of the Mystery and Miracle plays by the 
Morality and Interlude, the serious and comic elements inter-woven in 
the Mystery and Miracle now dissociating, the morality presenting the 
serious and the Interlude the lighter side of things. Thus while the 
Interlude was clearly meant to satisfy the instinct of amusement, the 
Morality was directly didactic and was popular till the end of the 
sixteenth century, and thrived in the heyday of Shakespeare’s fame. 

Drama is said to be the oldest of all imitative arts. In order that 
the drama may be effective, the story must show some conflict or clash 
between man and his surroundings. There is a tragedy when this con¬ 
flict is a serious one, with an unhappy ending, and a comedy with a 
happy ending for the hero and heroine, and it is a farce when the clash 
itself is trivial 

The history of the Assamese drama is very long and old indeed, 
older surely than the drama of any Indian modem language and older 
even than the regular English dramas at least by century. The first 
Assamese drama is certainly Cihna Yotra (literally, a play with painted 
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scenes) and the first theatre is the performance of it in 1468. As a 
matter of fact, neither introduction of scenes nor the regular drama in 
Europe in general can be ascribed to a period earlier than the seven* 
teenth century; and in England in particular regular dramatic works 
really began in the latter part of the sixteenth century with such pre¬ 
decessors of Shakespeare as Marlowe, and the Globe Theatre which 
Shakespeare had immortalised was actually established in 1599. 

Obiginalitt: While the religious origin of the Assamese drama 
does not admit of any doubt, it is by no means easy to trace the real 
source of the first form of the Assamese drama. It was originally styled 
as Anka; but to call it an imitation of the Anka type of Sanskrit drama 
or a corrupt form of Angika Abhinaya, may only betray ignorance of 
facts. These dramas consist of one Act; but even then they have 
nothing in common with the one-Act dramas of Sanskrit. Also the 
• word Not used in naming these dramas, as distinguished from Ndtaka, 
may probably have been derived from the Vedic Narta or Natta signi¬ 
fying ‘dance*. The word ‘Yatra* often employed in the name of many 
of these drcunas such as Cihna-Ydtrd, BAsA-YatrS, Janma Yatra, pro¬ 
bably reveal their opera nature. As a matter of fact, poems and songs 
constitute almost the bulk of these dramas and the prose-pieces are 
only secondary things. 

As in countries like Greece in Europe, so in India, it was customary 
to dance about the altar singing songs of prayer. Remnants of such 
practices in Assam are in the Oja-Pali and Dewdhani institutions 
which are probably pre-Sahkardewite. Oja-Pali is a party consisting 
of one Oja (the Master) and a few Palis (companions) who adopt a 
mythological story, weave it into beautiful songs and sing them in 
chorus in suitable occasions, with the help of cymbals. The Oja not only 
ping s and guides his disciples, but also plays with rhythmic movements 
of his body. The OjA also carries on a dialogue with the Daina-Pali. 
the lieutenant among his followers, on the theme leading to its reve¬ 
lation, which is to be noted. Biographers have recorded that this 
practice was followed by Sankardew early in his nam-K^rttan (Daityari, 
V. 286). Like the new musical instruments, and preliminaries which he 
introduced, there may of course be many elements in his nat (drama) 
and ‘bhawana’ (performance) which he invented, but the skeleton 
might probably be here. 

Any such recognition of contribution of indigenous folk-music to 
these Va^navite dramas may not mean a denial of any classical influ¬ 
ence. Arika is the generic name for these plays (as in ‘Vaikimtha 
nagara, patata lekhia, Anka karihanta tar’—Ramcarap); and it is the 
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name of a type of Sanskrit drma with which it agrees at least in being 
a play of one Act. Bar-Dhewali and such other preliminaries (Ptlrua 
Rdnga) are requisites of an Assamese performance as in Sanskrit. 
N&ndi (benediction), a prologue in Sanskrit in the form of an eulogy 
of the presid ing deity is an essential in Sanskrit as well as in Asamiya 
drama. Similarly, a prarocand (propitiation), and dmukha (introduce 
tion) with prastdvand (induction). Sanskrit verses which form an 
integral part of a classical drama including the vija (germ) of the vastu 
(subject-matter) and embracing mndu (elements), also serve the 
same purpose in the AsamiyA dramas. Sahkardew alone is known 
to have composed 179 Sanskrit verses for his ankas, 161 of them in the 
arustuva metre, and the rest in such a variety of metres as Vpajati, 
Indravajra, Vpendravajra, mSLUntf vasantatihika, manddkrdntd and so 
forth. Sandhi (juncture), rasa (sentiment), mukti-mangala (conclud¬ 
ing benedictions) are other matters of resemblance. {Anhdwali, 
Introduction, pp. xiv-xxiii), 

Djfferencbs; But disagreements of the Asamiya ankas with 
Sanskrit dramas are also not few and far between. Assamese ankos 
(Acts) are not subdivided into GaTbh&nkaa (scenes) as in Sanskrit 
Assamese dramas are conspicuoiis by the absence of the Vidu^akaa 
(Jester) which is a standing character of the Sanskrit drama in general, 
this comic part being supplemented by extra players. Songs in Sans¬ 
krit dramas are sung by individual characters or in nepathya (else¬ 
where) : but in an Assamese play it is sung by the Gayan^hdyan (the 
band of musicians). Even in the so-called similarities, noted above, 
there are considerable dissimilarities in particulars which mark the great 
originality of Sahkardew. One such important point is the Sutradhar, 
having almost nothing but the name in common. 

Admixture of Vrajabuli in Sahkardew’s songs and dramas mislead 
uncritical critics, Asamiyas not excluded, to interpret it as nothing short 
of borrowing. They carry it beyond bounds when they unhesitatingly 
say that Sahkardew’s Pdrijdt Haran nat is almost a duplicate of a 
Maithili drama of the same name by Umapati. This betrays not only 
an ignorance of the compositions of the two dramas, but also of the 
histories of the two literatures. The publication of the exhaustive 
History of Maithili Literature by Dr. Jayakanta Mishra has now left 
nothing to grope in the dark. Umapati flourished during the reign of 
Kings Narapati Thakur (1692-93—1703-04) and Raghav Siipha of 
Mithila, and was thus junior to Sahkardew by about two centuries 
and a half. Even as a work of art, that of Sankardew is decidedly 
supei'ior, whence rather an influence of Sahkardew on Umapati appears 
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more probable. The learned author of the History himself gives a 
broad suggestion in this regard, nor is this unexpected. 

The Kosi (Kausika) river long used to form the common boun¬ 
dary between old Kingdoms of Kamarupa and Mithila (Neog’s Intro¬ 
duction to Assam). The great Naraka founded the first Aryan empire 
in this eastern region, Pragjyotisa, being brought up in the house of 
Janaka, the king of Mithila (Kfilikd Purona, c. 700-1000 A.D.). Maha- 
bhutl Veirman, an ancestor of Bhaskar VarmS annexed one part of east 
Mithila to his empire and gave land-grants to Maithili scholars in the 
fifth century, and such relations continued at least till the middle of 
the seventh century. Comparatively of late king VUwa Sirpha got one 
Sarvabhauma as his priest from Mithila. One Narahari Kayastha was 
recruited as a chief minister of the Koc Kingdom of Assam, which 
post his son Payonidhi inherited by merit Payonidhi’s son, Kavindra 
Patra, an Assamese Sir I^iilip Sidney, warrior-poet, wrote the gist of 
the entire Mahabh^ata in Assamese, whose successors are the inheritors 
of Gauripur Raj of Assam. King Dhana Manikya (died 1515 A.D.) 
and other Tripura kings of Assam got several Maithili scholars and 
musicians to their States. In religious and social matters too, Mithila 
is allied to Assam till today, the iSmritis etc. being still common. 

The Assamese Sutraduar (the thread-holder), unlike the one of 
the Sanskrit drama is almost the alpha and omega of the “bhawana** 
(performance) in Assamese. He not only sings the Nandi, or the 
benediction of the classical drama, and explains the purpose of the play, 
but also announces the advent of the actors from the ‘co-ghar’ (green¬ 
room) in due courses, connects and explains events and makes the 
last prayer of the play as he does the first or the Nandi. Practically 
the Sutradhar is the soul of a "bhawani’ and for this Is selected a man 
of versatile genius proficient in all arts, singing and playing, dancing 
and acting. He is present in the stage from the beginning to the en^ 
of the play. 

The Use or a Modern IimiAN Pbose is another prominent featiore of 
the early Assamese drama. Vidyapati (1360-1448) also employed prose in 
his dramas works, but it was Sanskrit prose; and only the songs were 
in Maithili, As a matter of fact, these prose passages of the Assamese 
dramas are the earliest specimens of modem Indian prose. Intermixed 
with Vrajabuli, Sankardew’s songs and dramatic works paved the way 
for a lingua jranca at least for north-India Vai^^avite poets. Sankardew 
used Maithili for his prose at least a couple of centuries before Maithili 
prose was bom in Mithila itself, thus bearding the lion in his own 
den. 
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pATNi Prasad: Ramcaran details all about the composition and 
performance of ^lahkardew’s first drama of Cihna Ydtra, in 146fi. It 
was followed, not soon after perhaps, by the drama PaXnl Pra&id in 
about the thirties of the sixteenth century. Ramcaran (v. 2789) says 
that this drama was played on the occasion of the funeral ceremony of 
Madhawdew’s mother in Barpeta. The drama deals with Kr^a’s early 
life and shows how the Brahini^ women were favoured for their love of 
Kr^ in preference to their husbands who despite their ceremonies and 
rituals had no love of (God) in their hearts. Tlie drama abounds 

in beautiful songs and was perhaps composed to quiet his opponents. 

The drama opens with a Sanskrit verse of salutation to and 

then a Bhatima (song) in Assamese, of considerable length, mixed 
with VrajabulL Hien the Sutradhar in Assamese prose, also mixed 
with Brajabuli, declares the purpose of the drama: “Ahe samajika loka, 
johi jagataka Param-Guru Puru^ottam sohi Nanda-nandana rupe kaho, 
anna pr&rthana chale viprasavaka Karma garba dura kayala: Patni- 
savaka prasad delaha: balaksavak sarha rasa anna bhojan karawala: 
sohi Patni-prasfid nama NSta: ohi sabhJi madhye kautuke karaba: 
t^e dekhaha, sunaha, nirantare Hari bola Hari.” ‘Ye people, the play 
called Patni-Prasdd (Favour to the Wives) showing how the Lord of 
the world, incarnated as a son of Nanda, by way of begging food, crush¬ 
ed the pride of the ritualistic Brahmans, gave favours to their wives 
and fed the cowherds sumptuously, will be staged in this gathering. 
See, hear, pronounce Hari incessantly. 

This is immediately followed by one song of RSg KanSra, Parital, 
describing the comic figures of the ritualists, then Sutradhar declaring 
the coming of Kr$na and his company, again followed by a song, Rag 
Asoiri, Ektal, describing Kr$^a. Then come$ dialogues in Assamese 
prose mixed with Vrajabuli, and songs,alternating. Finally the ritua¬ 
lists are brought into repentance, and their wives are extolled for being 
devoted to Kr$^. 

Paruat Haran: R^caran refers to another drama named Jaiumi 
Yalra composed by Sankardew after his return from this second pilgri¬ 
mage (v. 3414). It is also not extant; but one Jannui Ydfrd N&t by 
Gopal Ata is there in its place. The fourth drama of Sankardew is 
P6njdt Haran, to which Ramcaran refers (v. 3433). This drama soon 
succeeded Janma Ydtrd, the two being composed about the thirties of 
the sixteenth century. References in it show that the latter was written 
at the request of his cousin, Jagatananda, alias Ramrai. This play 
written more than two centuries prior to the Maithili drama of the same 
name, might have been a specimen for Umapati, the Maithili poet. The 
drama narrates how Kp$ 9 a appearing to fall a victim to the jealousy 
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of the two co-wives, Rukmii^! and Satyabhanw, was on the occasion 
reduced to the necessity of entering into a duel with Indra who in turn 
was goaded by his wife Sachi. The drama, though ending with the 
defeat of Indra and with the restoration of their friendship, leaves a 
lesson for the worldly persons not to be too much pinned to the world. It 
also relates, by the way, the death of Narakasura in the hands of 
Krsna. The purport of the drama is revealed in the following 
speech addressed by the sage Narada: “He Kr?na, KamStura puru§aka 
aicana avastha. Strl ye ajna kare, se avasye karite lage.” The drama 
is interspersed with excellent songs of various descriptions; and junc¬ 
ture of the incidents of getting the divine flower and killing Naraka 
in one and the same theme produces excellent dramatic effect. With 
this drama Sankardew appears to be a master of his dramatic technique 
and art, with variety in situations and rapidity in actions. 

Ramvijaya, Kaliyadaman: Sahkardew’s drama of Rom Vijay is 
then referred to by RSmananda (vs. 1505-09), but this appears to be 
his last drama. In between Ram Vijay and P&rijdt Haran, there are 
several dramas. According to Lak^TnSth Bezbaruwa (Sahkardew, 
ch. X) these must have been composed at Patbausi, may be about the 
forties of the sixteenth century, and they all appear to be written at 
the instance of RSmrfii. Kdliya Daman evidently immortalises the final 
victory of Vai^pavism over snake-worship which was once predominant 
in MathurS itself, the home of Bhagavatism, in the original. This 
drama illustrates the familiar mythological story how even as 

a child, brought the wicked and proud snake Kaliya to his knees and 
how he was spared his life only by the interference of his wives who 
were of course much devoted to Krsna. This drama among others 
shows how Sankardew taking any story from the Bhagawata, the 
Phoebus of the Puranas, uses also other works as Harivaipia, Brahma- 
baibartta Puran and commentaries of Sridhar etc. The Karurui rasa 
(pathos sentiment) excels the heroic, and the entire drama is inters¬ 
persed with excellent songs and prose pieces in dialogues as also in the 
proclamations of Sutradhar. Keli Copal (Rgsa Krirha) apparently 
shows the sringar rasa (the erotic sentiment) in full play; but the under¬ 
current of the drama really leads to ^nta rasa (the sentiment of peace). 
Curiously enough, “Radha” is interpolated for “Gopi” in a few cases, 
although it does not carry with it any weight of prominence, for Vai^ 
navism in Assam is conspicuous by the absence of the Radha cult 
which is really foreign to the original religion of the BhSgawat and 
Gita. 

Rukmini Haran Nat is another work, like Kelt Gopdl, the theme 
of which has been dwelt on more than once. The prose speeches and 
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all dramatic technique are fully represented here as in the other mature 
dramas of $ahkardew. The two exquisite Bhatima (songs) describing 
the personal beauty of RukmiQi and Kj*$Qa are quoted from it for the 
music and rhythm that compare with Vidyapati. The “Bhfita” (singer) 
of Kii^il thus describes the beauty of Hukmi^ before K^^a at 
Bwarakd. Besides the description, it is noted also for the music of its 
words and verses. 

Hamaka Kundina nagari anupam. 

Ache kanyS eka Hukmi^ n^. 

Bhismaka rajS nandini bara bala: 

Bfirhaya jini nava candaka kala. 

Ki kahaba ramanika rupa parachur: 

Bayanaka pekhi canda bheli d*^. 

Nayanaka pekhi pai bara laj: 

Kayala jhampa kamala jala m§j. 

Banduli adhika adhara karu kdnti. 

Otima motima dasanaka panti. 

Suvalita bhuja yuga ratana molan: 

Uru karikara kati damaruka thSn. 

Nava pallava ruci pada yuga ^he: 

Pekhite sura nara muni mana mohe. 

BSpI amiya rasa gune nohe hin: 

Raja Kumarlka bayasa nabin. 

Katanu yatane bi(&i kaya niramSn: 

Sohi kanya hay tohari samAn. 

The Bh&tas (singers) of Dwaraka describe the personal magne¬ 
tism of to Rukmini at Kundil. It is equally beautiful and is to 

be noted for the music of its words and verses. 

Suna ivaia. Rukmii>! m§i; 

KfSi^a gUQ kahan nayai. 

Mukha indu koti parak&i. 

DaAana motima manda has. 

Nayana pankaja nava pat£: 

Kara tala utapala r§ta. 

Madanaka dhanu bhruva bhanga: 

Bhuja yuga balita bhujanga: 

Bahala bak$a sijpha bandha: 

Trivali balita kati kandha. 

Uru karikara awabhasa: 

Mrdu pade pankaja bikasa. 

Nakhacaya candalm panti: 

Padatale Srakata bb^ti. 

Dhwaja vraja ankuia sohe: 

Pekhiye tribhuvana mohe. 

Abhinava taruna murati. 

Ki kahaba rupaka bibhuti; 

Gati gambhira mpga raj. 

Kauti Madana heri laj. 
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Tuho nawa tanmi pradhan: 

So Hari navina juwSn. 

Duho eka bayasa saman: 

Kayali Vidhi niraman. 

Bhuvana nirupama rupa: 

Suna dhani bacana swarupa. 

Yawa tawa pati sohi hui: 

Safala janama tewe tui. 

RuminI’s letter in Assamese prose, mixed with Brajabuli, to 
sent through Vedanidhi is to be noted. “Swasti Sri Parameswar— 
sakala surasnravandita pada-padma prapanna janatarana Narayana 
Sri Sri Krs^ carana sarojesu Rukminyah . sahasra prai^ma— 
likbanm. Sivamiha nivedananca. He Swami, bhikshuka miikhe tava 
guna rupa iuniye kayabakyamane tohSka patibhawe baraichi. Tathi 
papi Sisupala hamaka bibiha karlte awala thika. Yaice simhaka bhSyli 
nite Sinaia asaya thika. Tahe dekhiye bhaye dan^e yuga yai. Jani 
hami nija d&sll^ sattvare newa fisia. Swami, yava bola tono ante?pure 
raha, kona parkSre bheta pawaba, tathi upaya kaho, he natlU tS 
Sunaha. Vivahaka purva div^sa BhavSnlka mathe calaba, se samay 
hamaka hari niya yawa. Yava toho hela kari h&mSka nab; newaba, 
tava tohota badha diya hamo prana chiraba, papi Si^palak chayS hamo 
kavaho pawe nShi paraso. Ohi jani nija dasika, he n&tha, uddbara. 
Tava carai^ saroruhe kim bahu Idkbyamiti patramidam.” “To.... 

Kp^na_6 Lord, having heard of your qualities and beauties, I have 

d^cated myself to you in body, mind and word. But the vile SisupSl 
comes to marry me, as a jackal can desire a lioness... .So do come and 
take away your slave in me... .If you neglect, I will give up my life 
laying the blame at your door.* 

Lak^mlnath Bezbaruwi (Sankardew ch. X) refers to another 
drama Komsa Badh by Sahkardew, not extant; but there is one 
Kamsa Badh Nat by Ramcaran, who may have replaced it. Rdm-Vijay 
(Sita Swayambar) appears to be the ninth and last, and the only drama 
of non-Kr^na or Rama cult written by Sahkardew. Probably it was 
written in the early sixties of the sixteenth century, and was of course 
written at the request of Sukladhvaj or Cilarai by whose patronage it 
was staged at Kocb^iar in Sahkardew’s last days. 

Hamaka parama bhakati rasa jSna: 

Sri Sukladhvaja nip^ii pradhana. 

Rama Vijaya jo karawata Nata: 

MJlahu taheka Vaikunthaka bata. 

Evidently the theme is Rama’s marriage with Sita, but Sahkardew 
follows his own plan though the story is culled from the Ramayaija. 
He describes how Rama won Sita in a swayamhara, not found in Sans* 
krt, and how he paid Parasxiram back in his own coin when the latter 
challenged him. The drama ends in the show of mercy by Ram, an 
incarnation of Vi^u or Kr?]gia, who, though already releasing his infal- 
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lible arrow which he was not then an a position to withdraw, saved 
Parasuram’s head by directing the arrow only to block Para^uram’s 
way to the heaven* 

Here in two beautiful Bhatimag are found two parallel pen pictures 
of Sita and Ram, also quoted for illustration of their imageries and 
diction combined with music and rhythm* 

Ki kahaba rupa kumarlka Ram: 

Kanaka putall tula tana anupam. 

Ratana tilaka lola alaka kapol: 

Heria bhruva-bhanga tribhuvana bhoL 
Dekhiya badanac&nda bheli laj. 

Nayana nirikhi kamala jala m§j. 

Heriye bhuja yuga milala ucclianka: 

Lalita mfuila majala jala panka. 

Arakata kara tala muni mana mohli: 

Kanak salaka anguli karu sohS. 

Banduli adhika adhara karu kanti: 

D^imba nibira bija danta panti. 

I$ata hase Madana moha yii. 

NUsa tila fula kamalini mSi. 

Nava yauvana tana badari pram&n: 

Uru karikara kati dambaruka than. 

Fada pallava nava pankaja kSnti: 

Campaka papari angulika panti. 

Nakhacaya caru canda paraka^: 

Lahu lahu matta gaja gamana bilSs. 

Katano l§vanye vidhi niramila jani: 

Kokila nada amiya jhure ban!. 

Tuhu sukumirarupe noha hina: 

R£ja kumaxika bayasa navlna. 

Sohi bara ramani ghari^t yava hoi. 

Tava grhabasa samfala tava hoi. 

Another Bhatima describes Rama’s personal magnetism. It is equally 
superb and both compare beautifully with the respective pen pictures 
of Rukmini and 

duna sakhi bacana svarupa: 

Ki kahaba Ramaka rupa. 

Sy^a murati pita basa: 

Ghane jaice bijuri bikSsi. 

Mastaka chatraka ve^: 

Nila akuncita ke^. 

Rucikara karna atula; 

Nasa nila tila fula. 

Badana indu parakas: 

Aruna adhara manda h^. 

Otima dasanaka pati: 

Mfi^ka jhikamika kanti. 

Madanaka dhanu bhruva bhanga; 
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Bhujayuga valita bhujanga. 

Nayana pankaja nava pata: 

Karatala utpala rata. 

Anguli lalita amula: 

Nai^acaya candaka tula. 

Sundara udara kati bandha: 

Sohe simha bandha kandha. 

Uru karikara nirupama: 

Carai^a kamala kesa syama. 

Padatala ratula kanti: 

Dhvaja java pankaja panti. 

Manusara alcana rupa: 

Nahi suni kahil5 svarupa. 

Nabina bayasa sukumara: 

Bheli NSrayo^ avatara. 

Kino bheli bhkgya tohari: 

Tuhu nava tanmi kumari. 

Vidhi mil&wala ani: 

Teri manoratha j&nL 

(d) Rise of Bargits (Noblb Songs) : Bar Git (Noble Songs) at once 
an innovation and invention, is again a giant instrument of Vai§ijvite 
propaganda and a rare contribution to literature. Possessing curious 
similarity in form and technique with Buddhist songs, called Caryas, 
couples of centuries back, and with almost contemporary songs of VidyS- 
pati and Durgabar of Mithila and Assam, it still towers over them all 
by sheer merit of Sahkardew’s originality. The various forms of indi¬ 
genous songs long prevalent were soon surpassed by the novelty com¬ 
bined in the introduction of high spiritual tone with c l a-ssical tunes 
of different scientific forms of ragas, and being conspicuous by the 
absence of rdginis. Even all the songs composed by Sankardew himself 
are not Bar Gits; for example, the songs of his dramas do not usually 
belong to that class for the lack of certain essential qualities of Bar 
Gits, which reformed Assamese music and poetry at the same time. 
The language of the Bar Gits has usually a majesty and grandeur quite 
their own in keeping with both classical tunes and scriptural dignity. 

Both the Bardowa prose biography and tradition say that Sankar¬ 
dew alone composed as many as 240 Bar Gits, and, while at Barpeta, 
one of his disciples named Kamala Gayan took the manuscript of these 
songs which incidentally burnt to ashes as his house caught fire. 
Sankardew felt this loss seriously and asked M&dhawdew to make 
up this loss. Thus Madhawdew is said to have composed 191 Bar Gits 
by himself. But the number of Bar Gits even today does not exceed 
197, all told, and inclusive of 154 by M5dhawdew. They are either 
narrative or reflective, that is, philosophical about ddsya hhaktl It is 
not exactly known which song Sankardew composed first. But in his 
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first pilgrimage which he commenced about 1479, he went as far as 
Badarikasram where he is said to have composed the.following Bar 
Git (Noble song). 

Mana meri Ham caranahi lagu; (Dhning) 

Tai dekhana antaka agu. 

Mana, ayu k^ane k^ane tute: 

Dekha, prAna kona dina chute. 

Mana, l^la-ajagare Idle: 

Jana, tileke mara^ mile. 

Mana, niscaye pa tana kaya: 

Tai, bhaja tyaji mays. 

He man, isava bi$aya dhandha: 

Kene, dekhi nedekhasa andha. 

Mana, sukhe para kaice ninda: 

Tai citte cinta Govinda. 

Mana, jania Sahkare kahe, 

Dekha, Ham bine gati nahe. 

'O my Mind, pin thyself to the feet of Ram. Seest thou not Death 
staring thee in the face? (chorus). O Mind, life is fleeting. Take care 
which day it flies. O Mind, the Serpent of Time is devouring, know 
that Death may steal in at any moment. O Mind, fall of the body 
is dead sure. Do therefore devote thyself to Ham and leave off this 
illusion. O Mind, this world is full of worries. Why thou seest it and 
yet seest it not like the blind? O Mind, how canst thou then sleep 
peacefully? Do get Govind into your heart. O Mind, 6ahkar says 
this, wittingly see, there is no way out of Ram’. 

The Bar Gtts of Sahkardew now available are about 34 in number. 
Here is a typical one. RSg Asowarl. 

Dbrung:—Jaya jaya Ylidawa Jala nidhi ja-dhava-dhata: 
Srutamatrakhila trata: 

Smarai^e karay siddhi dina day! nidhi, 

Bhukuti mukuti pada data. 

Pad :—Jaga jana jiwana Ajana*Janardana 

Danuja damana duhkhaharl: 

Mahadananda— kanda Param^anda 

Nanda-nandana banacari. 

Vividha bihSra— bis&rada ^ada- 

Indu nindi parakasi: 

^yana &va Kesi-binSsana 

Pitabasana abingsl. 

Jagata bandhu bindhu Madhawa Madburipu 

Madhura muruti MuranSsi: 

Kesawa-carana-^ Saroruha kinkara 

;SUmkara ehu abhila^i. 

‘Glory to Kygna of the Yadu line. Glory to Lakshmi’s master who 
maintains this world and is the deliverer of all the Vedas (in the fi»t 
incarnation), and who is the sea of mercy, as it were, to tlm poor, and 
who is the giver of the best salvation to His devotees and whose 
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remembrance alone may be the cause of accomplishments of all efforts. 
(Refrain). (Hiou art) the life of all the people of the world, and 
Thou of no woman bom. Thou the controller of all demons and the 
destroyer of sorrows. (Thou art) the joy of the great and the spring 
of Infinite Bliss, and Thou (appearing as) the son of Nanda and Thou 
well-versed in various divine sports, and ^e lustre of whose body holds 
the gUtter of the moon of the autunm in contempt; and Thou who hast 
rested on the great Serpent, promoting welfare of all, who didst kill 
such demons as Kesi, Thou who wearest the yellow robe and who alone 
art imperishable. (Tbou art) the friend of the world but the enemy 
of the demons, thou the master of Lakshmi and the foe of the demon 
named Madhu, Thou of such a fine appearance, but the killer of the 
demon Mura: Thy slave Sankar aspires alone after the lotus feet of 
Kjr^na.’ 

Like the ragas vdiich are so much varied, suited to different senti¬ 
ments, to be sung in different parts of the day, narrations and descrip¬ 
tions also vary in colour showing Sankardew’s mastery over words. 
Tbe following 6ar-Gtt describing the expedition of Rama’s army against 
Ravana, with the plea to extol adoration of Rama, has superb choice of 
words for an onomatopoetic poem which may be noted, apart from the 
word-pictures and meanings of words. 

Rap—Aiotoari 

Dhrutn: Suna, suna, re sura bari pramai^a 
niMcara nSia nidana: 

R&ma-nama yama samaraka saji 

Samadale kayali payana. 

Pad: Tha^ prakata pafu Koti ko^i kapi 
Giri gara gara pada ghiwe: 

B^dhi tari tari Kare gurutara giri- 

Dharl dhari samaraka dhawe. 

Hata gha^a vahu bata biyapi 

Caugarhe berhali Lanka: 

Guru ghana ^ana gho$a ghari^ana garjana, 

&:awane janamaya sanka. 

Dhira (^Ira kuxa- :^ekhara RSghava, 

Ravana, tuwa pari jhampe: 

Sura nara kinnara phanadhara thara thara 

Mahldhara tarasi prakampe. 

Andha mugudha da^ Kandha papa budha 

Jan^ arata carm: 

Raghupati pada bara dbara rajani-cara, 

Sankara kahatu upsi- 

Here the sense of the rough fight has been made to echo by selected 
words of choice harsh consonants mostly cerebrals as “thata praka^ 
patu koti koti”, ‘"hata ghata, bata” and so forth, and other harsh con¬ 
sonants emd compounds as in “dhari dhari” “ghSwe” “dhawe” “andha”, 
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‘mugudJia’, ‘kandha’, as also series of onomatopoetic and other alli¬ 
terative words, as in the illustrated four lines: 

ghata vahu bafa biyapi * 

Caugade berhala Lanka: 

Guru ghana ghana gho$a .ghar4a^ garjana 
Sravane }anamaya sanka.’* 

Samkardew’s Originality zn Philosophy and Litebatube: It 
may be customary for a class of critics to be on the look-out for a 
prototype of Sar^iardew among the Acaryas for his philosophy of 
Vai^o^vism, and for similar prototype among the earlier playwrights 
elsewhere for his inventions of hrst Assamese plays and performances, 
as though it were like poiuring of the contents of one bottle into another. 
Personal genius like the genius of a nation is anything but imitative and 
apish. Whatever the seed, the peculiar soil that nourishes and nurtures 
it to germinate, to grow and to bear fruits that we enjoy, is surely by 
far the more important factor. Sometimes they would find ^ahkar&- 
carya’s monism to be the model of 6ahkardew's philosophy, and discover 
Ramwuja's qualified monism at other times as his sample. This proves 
that it was neither this nor that, and Sahkardew’s philosophy was bis 
own, to be searched among his vast literature which is here. 

In the amdety to lay their erudition under contribution in quest 
of a prototype of Sahkardew as a playwright, they would even produce 
UmSpati of Mithila, without caring to notice the fact that UmApati was 
junior to iSahkardew by about two hundred years, and even if no 
exact prototype could be found for the performance of his play, Cikna 
Yatrd in 1568, they would at least hazard a suggestion that it possibly 
took place after his return from the pilgrimage in which he may be 
suspected of seeing something somehow somewhere at sometime, although 
the suspicion cannot he located. They fail to see that some originality 
or creative genius there must be for even a model to start with, and 
that even borrowing needs be properly Integrated and acclimatized 
by a genius of the soil for a social institution to stand and thrive over 
five hundred years. Scholarship may be more elective in a study of 
the actual growth of these plays and performances as detailed by the 
biographers so true to life, and the plays are there with their plans, 
technique, dramatic values in actions and usages, proportions of dia¬ 
logues in early Assamese prose mixed with Maithili, and the beautiful 
lyrics and songs, better than wild guesses and surmises. 

The early Assamese drama, like the rest of the Vai$^vite lite¬ 
rature, mainly struck the note of propaganda of Vai$]^vism, and the 
playwrights were essentially all preachers. It was principally a tact- 
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ful device to propagate his new faith that Sahkardew attempted through 
spectacular appeal. He already did much to present his message through 
the people’s ears, and now he would do it through their eyes. The 
village NaTTiphcrs (prayer-houses) and the Satras (monasteries) fos¬ 
tered this movement to the extent that it had been considered a neces¬ 
sary qualification for a Satradhikar to be able to compose a drama. 
Ihe Bkdwand (theatrical play) is popular in Asam till today and may 
be performed in any religious or social function. The Ahom kings 
are said to have invited any honoured guest of their courts to such a 
play as a mark of respect. The seculfurisation of the drama and its 
liberation for the purpose of recreation began in this manner. As a 
matter of fact, it is one of the most popular social institutions of Assam. 
The use of Vrajabuli lends an archaic charm of diction both in the 
songs and dialogues and also has a religious sanctity for the average 
people for the belief that it is a language of Vrajadh^, the land of 
Sri Ndts are really romantic dramas with an excess of lyrical 

note; but their constructions may be comparatively loose having been 
meant rather to be heard than to be read. 

Sankardew’s Place in LrrEBATunE: It is sometimes argued that 
a large majority of ^lankardew’s work are adaptations from Sanskrit 
works like the BhSgawat, and so, not much proof of his gift of original 
or creative Imagination is laid imder contribution. Exactly the same 
charge is levelled against Chaucer; and Eknerson’s excellent comment 
on It may serve as a common reply: “A great poet, who appKjars in 
illiterate times, absorbs into his sphere all the light which is anywhere 
radiating. EJvery intellectual jewel, every flower of sentiment, it is 
his fine office to bring to his people, and he comes to value his memory 
equally wth his invention. He is therefore, little solicitous whence 
his thoughts have been derived; whether through translation, whether 
through tradition, whether by travel in distant countries, whether by 
inspiration; from whatever sources, they are equally welcome to his 
uncritical audience.” The supreme question after aU is not where the 
tap-root of genius draws its nourishment, but what is the culminating 
expression of that nourishment? What blossom is forthcoming? 
Genius has an alchemy of its own that can tr ansm ute the metals, it 
may steal on occasion, into pure gold. And all that ^»dhkardew has 
left in his writings is “pure gold”, few can deny. 

In a way, history of Assamese culture is just a little more than 
an extended biography of Sankardew, as Assamese literature itself is 
just a little more than an extended literature of Sahkardew. Sahkar- 
dew’s position in the history of Asam Vai$oavism or in the general 
culture and literature of Assam is so self-evident that one can hardly 
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do better than reiterate the metaphor that Sankardew is the Phoebus 
in the cultural and literary horizon of Asam, his predecessors like 
MSdhaw Kandall being comparable only to the Morning Star suggest¬ 
ing the dawn which was not far behind. Even in his own day and 
later^ he is the great soul of die solar system that was composed with 
the Vai^navite luminaries revolving round and round with iSankardew 
himself at the centre. Such stars, like Dak, shedding lustre from 
beyond this solar system are indeed few and far between. Pre-Sahka- 
rite poets like Madhaw Kandall, Hem Saraswatl and others are s hinin g 
today with lustre added to them by ^ankardew- Just two centuries 
following the birth of ^ankardew is taken for the Valsnavite period, 
mainly for convention and convenience: but even till today the rays 
of the Vai^pavite luminaries linger, and the poets still dearest to the 
hearts of the mass people are no other than Sahkardew and bis follow¬ 
ers. Even in the twenties of the present century poems had been com¬ 
posed in imitation of Sa^arite models. Thus the position of Sahkar- 
dew in Assamese literature is too unique and self-evident to need any 
comment. 

V. THE SOLAR SYSTEM OF RENASCENCE WRITERS 

Madhawadew's CoNTMBTTTioN. EARLIER WoRKs: CilSrii requested 
Sahkardew to compose a work, Jemma Rcihasya (Mystery of Birth) at 
Koc BehSir. Sahkardew said he would do it at Barpeta; but when he 
came to Barpeta he asked Madhawdew to do the work for him. 
MSdfiawdew at first hesitated, perhaps because he was then a novice: 
but when he did it at last, incorporating the ideas of the BhSgawat, 
it was much appreciated by Cilarai. (Daityari, vs. 865-71). Curiously 
enough, not only is this work not extant, but it finds no place in the list 
of his works. And one Janma Rahasya with the colophon of Sucandra 
BhSratl is extant. 

Janma Rahasya Suni patak erm: 

Brahma lok erai sito Vi^u loke jSL 

Bhavishyat PurSnar katha ehi guti: 

Janma Hahasyar katha bhaila sam§pati* 

Sucandra Bhlrati kahe ati alpa mati: 

Janame janame hauk Kii^at bhakati. 

Sucanc^a Bharati kahe iun& sarvalok: 

Daki Ram Ram boiS patak cbirok. 

It is also curious that a work like Kirttan should be in the list 

of Madhawdew’s works (D.CA.M., p. 18) whidi he never wrote. 

Madhawdew^s Adi KSnda Rarndyana, is elsewhere mentioned. Its 
mode of writing suggests that Madhav/dew was still a probationer in 
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the literary skill, but it shows all the same, the great promise of a 
genius. The poet’s power of observation as also his appreciation of psy¬ 
chological situations and pathos were proved undoubted, as shown, for 
instance, in describing Kaikeyi. Madhawdew’s description of the 
l£iment of Janaka’s wife when Sita was to go to her father-in-law’s house 
is touching and suggests a portrait of any Assamese family on such 
occasions. 

The original Sanskrit work of Nam Malika was compiled by 
R§ja Puru$ottam Gajapatl of Orissa who is also connected with the 
original works Dipi^ Candra and Rudra Yd.mal. Madhawdew clears 
at the beginning how by the advice of Biru Karji he wrote this work 
and how Puru?ottam compiled it with the help of scholars (vs. 5-10 ff). 
The subject of N^-Malika is of course the glorification of the name of 
God as described in different scriptures and like the Brhat Aj0.mil 
Updkhy&n, Ndm-MlUikd declares the name of God as the panacea for 
all evils (vs. 219-387). In the concluding chapter again Madhawdew 
recalls his friend Biru KArji and king Lak$ml Narayan once more 
(vs. 585-91). Another work, Rdjusuya Yajna was written by Madhaw¬ 
dew on the theme how a great sacrifice was performed after Jarasan- 
dha’s body was tom asunder by Bhlma in a duel and his son Sahadew 
was put on the throne. JarSsandha was an enemy of Ki^na and he 
imprisoned all the kings of India who did not join him against Kr?na. 

led the expedition to release these kings by overthrowing 
JarSisandha. 

Bhakti-Ratnawali is an outstanding work, rendered from Sanskrit 
as already noted. It is divided into thirteen Biracans or chapters. The 
first deals with the Bhagawati cult of Love and begins with Madhaw¬ 
dew’s own Prologue. *1116 second and third chapters deal with the 
utility of noble company and analysis of Love respectively. Next nine 
chapters deal with the nine forms of Bhaktl, and the last chapter 
dwells on the initiation ceremony (Aara^) and is completed in more 
than 1600 verses. Sankardew appears to have asked Madhawdew to 
render it into Assamese immediately before his last departure for Koc 
Behar. (RamAnanda, vs. 1459-16). He left all his instructions with 
Madhawdew and among other things asked him to write cut ^the 
Ndm-Gho^a and Bhaktl Ratnatoali presently. He had already advised 
to translate the RatnOwali and now he instructs him about the Ndm- 
Gho^ in details (vs. 1611-14). 

Nam Ghosa appears to be the last work of Madhawdew, written 
about 1568-1596. It is said that Sankardew asked Madhawdew to write 
a work that would be sweet as the plum but hard as the seed within it 
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This is the most perfect description of the Nam-Gho§a which is such 
excellent poetry and at the same time such nice exposition of the philo- 
sophy of Vai^vism as preached by Sahkardew. True it is that truths 
of this philosophy is scattered all through KtTttaiif Dasam and other 
works of Sahkardew; hut Nam-Ghos5 brings it into proper perspec¬ 
tive and supplies a panoramic view of it within the range of one thou¬ 
sand couplets in one volume, as desired by his great Master. NSm- 
Gho[^ and HatndmalS of Madhawdew along with tiie Klrttan and 
DaSam of l^ahkardew are the four great works that are still worshipped 
all over Asseim upto Kocbehar. As the Gita is said to be the very 
heart of (“Gita me hrdayah PSrtha”) so the Nam-Ghosi is 

considered as the heart of MAdhawdew, and it occupies the same 
position in Assamese social life and literature as the Gita does in the 
Indian. 

The first couplet is interpreted as containing the key to the whole 
work: 

Muktita nisprha yito, sehi bhakataka namo; 

Rasamayi magoho Bhakati: 

Samasta mastaka mani, nija bhakatara ba^a, 

Bhojo hena Dewa Vadupati. 1 

It may be compared with the original Sanskrit verse: 

Ye muktavapi nisprha pratipada pronmila dfinandadam: 

Yamasth^ya samasta mastalonanim kurvati yam sevanam: 

Tan Bhaktanapi tancha bhaktamapitambhaktapriyam Sri Harim 

Vande santamarthayenudivasam nityam ^apam bhaje. 

It is related that Madhawdew began with the couplet now numbered 
third, with salutation to God in IKs ten incarnations. When MSdhaw- 
dew showed this beginning of his work, iSankardew took the pen from 
Madhawdew and wrote the first balf of the present first couplet: T bow 
to that Deotee who is not desirous even of salvation: I beg that Love 
which is full of joy.* Madhawdew immediately took the hint, took the 
pen from the Master and completed—T submit myself to God Kp^a 
who is the Jewel of all heads (crowns), but so obedient to his own 
devotees’. This means that while Midhawdew would place God first, 
Sankardew suggested that true devotees of God should lead. It is the 
kernel of spiritual democracy of Vaisnavism. Otherwise too, this first 
verse is the key to the whole work. First of all, he bows to “the self-less 
devotee” whose model is Sankardew himself. Thus a large number 
of verses are dedicated to Sankardew, his great Master. 

Hari Nam-rase, Vaikun^ prakase, 

Prem-amrtar nadi: 

Sri Manta Sankare oar bhangi dils- 

Bahe brahman^ak bhedi. 371. 
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“Ite joy that the name of Hari produces illumined heaven. The nectar 
of Love, like a river whose bunds have been cut away by Sri Sahkar- 
dew, flows down and pervades the whole universe.’ 

Sri manta Sankar Hari bhakatar 

Jana yena kalpataru: 

Tahanta binai nfii nai n^ 

AmSr param Guru. 375. 

‘Know ye i that Sri Saukardew is like the wish-yielding tree of all the 
devotees of Hari. Be triple sure that there is no Guru other than 
Sahkardew himself.’ 

Secondly, he hankers after “Love, which is so full of joy”. This 
is either in shape of Bhakti or Nam. 

Avyakta Iswara Hari, kimate pujiba tanka 

Vyapakata kiba visarjana: 

Etawanta murtisunya, kenamate cintib aha, 

Ham bull suddha kara man. 5. 

‘God is not expressed (in any form); how can you worship Him? He 
is all-pervading; how can you denounce Him? He is devoid of form; 
how can you meditate Him? So simply utter His name and purify 
your hearts.’ 

Caitnya aditya, hfday ak^e, 

Sarvadiye prakasay: 

UdaySsta nm, Sandhya upgsana, 

Kariba kona samay. 390. 

'The pheobus of consciousness illumines the Armament of the heart, by 
day and at night. It knows no rising or setting. Where is the time 
for worship?’ 

Sakala Nigama lata tar avinasi fal 

K^kia NSm caitanya svarup: 

Sumadhur sumangal, sraddhSye helaye laia 

Nara mgtra tare bhawa kup. 8. 

‘All the Vedas are creepers. Their indestructible fruit is the name of 
Kr^^a which is ever-living, sweet and promoting all welfare. Man can 
easily deliver himself from the deep pit of this world by reciting His 
name with respect’ 

Third and last, is surrender at the feet of God (Yadupati). 

He tumi matra, caitanya svarupa nitya, 

Satya suddha jnana akhandita: 

Awar yateka ito, tomar vinoda rupa, 

Caracar mayare kalpita. 73. 

‘0 Kri^a, Thou alone art living, eternal, true, and pure and perfect 
knowledge; all besides Thee are merely illusory.’ 

Harir grhar dvare vetrar prahar yogya 

Brahma Indra idi dewa-jhak. 104. 
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‘Brahma, Indra and other gods deserve to be whipped when they come 
to the gate of God (for being worshipped.)* 

Noho jana c^i jati, carlo a^ami noh5 ati 

Noh5 dharmasil d^ brat tirthagami: 

Kintu pur^ananda sanudrara, Gopi-bhartta pada kaznalar, 
Dasard dasara tAna dasa bhailo ami. 669. 

‘We are not divided into four castes; (Brahman, K^hatriya, Vai§ya and 
Sudra); we do not belong to the four different stages (student, house¬ 
hold, ascetic and mendicant); we are not candidates for virtues by 
giving ourselves to gifts, fasUng and pilgrimage; but we are slaves of 
slaves and thrice slaves at the lotus feet of the Master of the milk-maids 
in the sea of perfect joy.* 

Literary and Religious Masteiipiece: Like the snow-capped 
mountains that soon convert themselves to glaciers or ice-rivers at the 
advent of springtime, the hard philosophical truths of Vai$^vism have 
melted here into exquisite poetry. 

Atma Iswarak lag, pratyak^e satate pm, 

Napm jana tanka avidydt: 

Avidya n^e lag, Kygpak paway yen 

Ka;;ithalagna bastuk slik^t. 41. 

‘You can always meet Soul or God personally, but not when you are 
enveloped in illusion. When illusion is removed, you will find 
personally as you do a necklace attached to your neck.* 

Antarata eka Iswarak dekhioka nana bahirata, 
Antarata bodh bahirat jara prfii: 

Buddhita samaste tejioka, ba^at sang dekhayoka, 
Bhibhave Ram lokata furd berai. 595. 

'One Ood alone resides at heart Find Him as many in the outside. 
Know Him as living m heart, but as inanimate in the outer world. Feel 
yourself detached by intellect, but show yourself attached to them to 
outer view. Do walk about in the society like this.’ 

A large portion of the couplets are nice renderings from verses 
of the Gita, Bhagawat and other scriptures, showing mastery of 
Madhawdew also over Sanskrit literature. Far from being mere trans¬ 
lations, these verses too are woven into the Nam-Gho$a in a manripr 
which makes them his own. The thousand and one verses are written 
in a large variety of metres and tunes, all sparkling and dancing with 
the glow of a saint’s deep spiritual experience and pregnant wiffi the 
celestial fire. 

Hari name yata pap samhariba pare: 

Tateka pat^ pap kariba napto. 509. 

*No sinner can commit so many sins as the name of Hari can destroy.* 
Apon namar sang nacharanta Hari: 

Yei nam sei Hari jana ni^^ kari. 514. 
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‘God does not part company with His own name. Know ye for certain 
that wherever His name is there God is also.* 

Nam dhan diii more kina Vanamall: 

pai nalawa kamana thidcuraii. 540. 

Nij dis kari Hari mok kina kina: > 

An dhan nalagay nam-dhan bina. 54L 

‘O God, do purchase me with the money that is Nam. What Master 
will not buy a slave who offers himself? O purchase me, do purchase, 
me your slave. I need no money save the money that is Nam*. 
So intoxicated was he with Nam that by his verses he could not but 
offer them to every mouth with keen enthusiasm: 

“Piyu piyu amiya madhuri Hari nam, Ram Ram”. 704. 

‘Drink, drink, drink, the nectar of so sweet a thing as God’s name.* 

K^das’s Meghadut which was instantly imitated by a large 
number of his contemporary second-class poets giving rise to a class 
of poetry which might be named Duta-kavya or Sande^^Kavya, the 
Nam-Gho$a was also imitated by many of his contemporary poets as 
Gop^ Misra who wrote Cho^Ratna, Puru§ottam Thakur who wrote 
Na-Gho^a. But they were short-lived, as they must have been lacking 
the vitality of Madhawdew’s genius. So in every way, Ndm~Gho§& is a 
great Assamese masterpiece of literature and religion. To conclude 
with one beautiful prayer of N5m-Gho$a: 

Kimate Bhakati karibo tomat Hari e: 

Mai m^hamati nfijano tara up&y, Rfi m a Ram. 

Maha valawanta durba^ana ^ora, Hari e: 

Amar mnnak tyajia dura najai, RAma Ram. 790. 

Tojxikr mayaye mana mohi ache, Hari. e: 

Ajnan andhare paria p^ n4pao, RSma RSm. 

Abhay carafe saran pa^ilo, Hui e, 

Tua guna niSm bhakati pradipa cSo, Rama Ram. 791. 

‘O, how pbflll 1 be devoted to you? 1 am dull of intellect and can 
find no means out. Very powerful and dreadful are the evil dsires; 
they do not shake my mind off: Illusions you are spreading over my 
mind; so I am in the gloom of ignorance of which 1 see no end. I 
seek shelter at yoiu: feet that give safety; and I look for the lamp of 
devotion which thy glories and attributes illumine’. 

From Daityari we leam too that he compiled the various poems 
of the NSni-GboM while at Koc Beh^ after compiling the Ndm-Mdlikai 

Achanta anandamane, Behfirat katodine, 

Madhawdewar bhaila man: 

Aul bhangi Gho^ khan, kard ani ek than, 

EM buli Saran bhajan. 1513. 

Ninda Tuti upadei, prarthana kakuti *khed, 

Bcdiu bi^i patal karila: 1514. 


D. 30 
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Spurious Works: Guptamani contains no colophon either of 
hfedhawdew or of Sahkardew. The only colophon that may suggest 
anything or nothing is: “Kahe Govindar dSs era an kam.” Both 
thought and style, and language clearly betray that it cannot be rightly 
attributed to any of the great Vai$nava writers, far less to MSdhawdew 
or Sankardew. Amulya RafTia another spurious work attributed to 
Madhawdew concludes with such lines as— 

Janma cintama^, satvare napM, 

l^ji lobh krodh kam: 

Sahkar Madhaw, pranar b^dhaw, 

DSki boia Rama Ram. 

RacUS Madhawe iuna nirantare, 

Amulya Ratana s^: 

Sahkar Madhawe, maha suddha bhawe 

Radla ito payar. 

This method of joint authorship also betrays that it is not genuine. 
Queer interpretations of the name of Sankardew and loose style of 
writing make the conclusion irresistible that it is spurious. 

CoBDHARA NAr. Daityari states that when Madhawdew and his 
disciples were persecuted by king Raghudew (v. 1276), he asked 
Mathuradas to take him to Barpeta which the latter did (vs. 1285-86). 
There Madhawdew lived hai^y for some time and wrote several 
dramas and got them s^ged to the great satisfaction of the people of 
I^Ukuci, Barpeta (vs. 1286-88). 

Cordhard (Thief-capture) a(ppears as one of Madhawdew’s earliest 
plays. The contents of this play is that was caught red-handed 

while stealing butter from a milk-maid’s house, but they caught him a 
Tartar.... When child found himself caught, he managed to 

get the mUk-maids who now gathered, to the public road, and imme¬ 
diately called his friends, the cowherds, to witness how he being found 
alone was defamed as a thief. It being now di£dcult to prove the culprit, 
the milk-maids would fain release but Kr$na said he would 

not release the milk-maids who were the real t^eves according to him. 
A compromise was however reached at last by which child Ki^na was 
to dance and the milk-maids were to supply butter to the cowherd boys. 
In the meantime came Yasdda in quest of her son, weeping and ask^g 
passers-by, proudly describing the charming appearance of Kr^na— 
“Ahe pathika, ham§ri balaka aichana rupa, bhantH kheri khelAite Ca¬ 
rnal ale badana pankaja ^bha karaiche, l^halaya dala jiniye ^Sma 
s^ra prakai karaiche, pekhite parama ananda znilata.” 

*0 traveller, my child is the one, the lotus of whose face is sparkl¬ 
ing with perspiration due to playing all along, and, it does the eyes 
go^ to see, whose body is outshining everything b^utiful.* 

The passers-hy failii^, YasodS was accosted by one woman, 
who was told—‘He mSi goSri, toho hamu abhaginlta ki puchata? Hamu 
aneka pimya kariye dewat^a bare Kn^aka putra pawald. Se prajpa 
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putra kheri khelaite bihane bajawala, biala bhai gaila, ekhano 

nahi pawala. Se putraka bicari napai hamari prajp. kaiche 

rababa.” 

O milk-maid, what dost thou enquire of this unfortunate 
woman? I happened to get Ki^a as my son by acquiring enough 
merit. Such my son has gone out to play early in the mortung and 
has not turned up till this late hour in afternoon. How can I sustain 
my life without Ki^ijia?* 

This woman took her to the spot, relating all that had happened. 
Yasoda after taking the milk-maids to task for defaming her gocd son, 
removed the dust hrom off his body, kissed him and carried l^m home 
in her lap. Even her chastisement of the milk-maids, full of the warmth 
of love of child Krsna, is beautiful. 

“Ahe dhandi goarisava, dasika dasl, toha sava ham^a ohi balaka Sri 
Kr^ipaka cor buliye kalanka karaichi. Chih, tora savaka mukhe chara 
paroka. He B&pu Kr$na, oM bandisavaka thawe awara nShi iwabi. 
mmara ghare dadhi dugdha lawanu ke puchata? Yata khaite p^a, 
tata h£mu dewaba. Tohari pawar balm lad. Abe BSpu, toho b5mflr 
koti purusaka dewako dewata, mSthSka mukuta, galaka s&tasari, bukura 
Sitala candana.” 

TTe base milk-maids, slaves of slaves! Do you dare bring dis¬ 
grace on this my son Sri calling him a thief? Fie on you! 

Be your mouths covered with a^es. O dearest Krs^, do never come 
to these slave-women. Who cares for curd, milk and butter in my 
house? I shall give you as much as you desire. I take the dusts off 
your feet. O dearest one, you arc the god of gods of crores of genera¬ 
tions before me. You are the crown of my head, the valued chain 
of my neck, the coolest candan of my heart.* 

The theme of this play is not found in the Bhagawata or else¬ 
where. It is Madhawdew’s own. But it mi^t be suggested by the 
following Vilvamai^al stotra. 

Kandukrirha bigalita dhanasveda mugdhgnanairih: 

Kaicitdantah kuvalayadala^&malah ko’pi v&lah. 

Prcchantyeva pathi path! yayan vyakula Nanda-patni: 

Tire tire tapana daldtah Kr?Qamanve$antD. 

PiMPARA Gucowa Nat: M§dhawdew*s second drama is styled as 
Pimpara Gucud (Removing Ants). This drama also begins with child 
Kpma once more caught red-handed while putting his hand in a pot 
full with butter, in another milk-maid’s house. On being cross-examin¬ 
ed, child K|^a takes the plea of removing ants from within the pot of 
butter whence the name Pimpara Guchua N3t. The dialogues all in 
Assamese prose mixed with Vrajabuli are neat and brief: 

“Gopl—‘Ahe bilaka, hamdra mandire tuhu ke?* Kpjna—‘Ah, hamaka 
nahi cinaha! Hamu Bal&ika Kanistha bhai.* GopI->-<‘Ah, janalo, janalo. 
Ki nimltte edia awali thika?’ Kr^na—‘HamSra mandira bull iwald, 
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pantha bichoralo’. Gopi—He tuhu ghar nahi jSni iwala, ihata 

kona dosa nahi. Hamara lawanu kalasa bhitare ’kaicana hasta 
rdbesiye thika?’ Kp^a—‘Ah, hamSka bara do§a j^wala. Ohi pipilika 
sava lavanu na^ ^rala; ihika dura karite hata dia achi.’ Gopl—‘He 
Kanai, tuhu- bara nigara, h^Ska sakala lavanu khai jhunth& b§ta 
kahaicha. Yava tuhu lavanu nfihi khawala, tava bacana bulite tohari 
badana hante kaichana lavanuka gandha bajha hui?’ Kr?M—‘He goarl, 
tuhu bari danma hpdaya. Apuna jihbS rakhite napSri Spona gphe 
lavanu HiawalL Ave bhataraka bhaye hamSka apayasa dewas. Horoara 
ghare lawanu ke puchata, kh^bake napal tomgri ghare cura kaye 
lawanu khkwalo?’ 

“Milk-maid—‘O boy, whoever thou art in my house? Kr^a— 
‘Well, do you not know me? I am the younger brother of BalarSm.* 
Milk-maid—‘I see, I see. But what brings you here, really?’ Kp^na— 
‘I have mistaken it for my house. I have lost the way.’ Milk-maid— 
‘Well K|?na, you have come mistaking the house, it is not to be blamed 
for. But what made you put your hand inside the butter pot, to be 
sure? Kp^rja—‘Is it a great guilt? Tjhese ants are spoiling all the 
butter, and just to remove them I put my hand in it.’ Milk-maid—‘O 
Kan&i, you are too cunning. You have eaten my butter, and you 
lie as I enquire. If you have not eaten my butter, how does the smell 
of butter comes out as you speak?’ —'Well, milk-maid, you are 

very cruel-hearted. You have eaten butter in your own house failing 
to control your own tongue. Now for fear of your husband, you put 
the blame at my door. \^o cares for butter in my house? Do I come 
to steal butter in your house there being nothing in my house?’ 

The milk-maids have now been put to shame being charged of theft 
of butter by themselves. They appealed to Yai^oda who this time 
chastised Kp^a. The drama ends with a retort to Yasoda by Kp^i^a 
who said: 

“He Mayi, tuhu blstara nahi bolaba. H§mu tohari bhartcana sahaba 

nahi-Tohari bhfiva dekhi sava loke janala tuhu yaichana bara 

manusar jhla. Oh, he Mai, tuhu janama an^hu kari rahaye thika. 
Hamu pu'^a huyfi se do^a dura kayalo. Ava hamaka age caturi lagawa. 
Ah, ki dSruna hrdaya! Apuna putrata daya nShi janata. Jagata 
dhSkiye lavanu cora nama delaha. Ara apamdna sahite napari pala- 
waba. Tohfiri bhkvana cura karaba. Hamaka nap5i pac^e l^ndi 
maraba.’ 

*Oh mother, enough of it, chastise me no more. I am not going 

to put up with your rebukes farther_Seeing your vanity, all people 

may think you to he a high-bom lady. Alas, O mother, had you not 
been on your knees for your whole life? It is I who removed that 
curse (of harrenhood) by being bom to you as your son. Alas! what 
a cruel heart! You know no affection even for your own son. You 
have covered the world defaming me as a thief of butter. What else 
remains to be done? It Is beyond me to tolerate further insiJts; so I 
should fly away from you. I should explode your vanity. You will 
die weeping for me as I leave you.” 
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Like its predecessor, the theme of this play is also original, not 
found in the Bhagavata or elsewhere, and probably suggested by two 
other verses of Vilwamangal stotra, also appearing in Sridhar Swami’s 
Vraja-Bihdr Kavya (AnTcawali, pp. xciii); 

‘^Kastvam vala Bal^ujastvamiha kim manmandiraiankabA 
Budum tat navanita kumbha vivtre hastain kimarthaip nyasa*. 
Kartum tatra pipilikA panayanam suptah kimudrodhitah 
VSlAbatsa gatiip vivektamiti samjalpan Harih patu vah. 

Dadane navanita gandhavahaip vacane taskara cAturidhurinam 
Nayane kuhakascunascito yatcara] 9 .e komalatandavam 

Kiunaram. 

Bhumi Lotowa Nat: A third drama of Madhawdew is Bh-umi 
Lotovyd (rolling on the groimd) in which child Kp^na is described as 
weeping while one day he Avas about to be seen stealing butter, just to 
conceal the fact, and complaining that some one stole his butter, and 
his flute. Ya^dA, not imderstanding the trick played on her, pacified 
him by many assurances and entreaties,— 

^‘Ahe puta Sri Kr^na, tohAri pAota ligd. A mna adharaka balai lao. 

Ohi Ayiima ^arlraka avastha dekhiye kaiche mariye najAo. TohAri 
alcana apaman pekhiye kamana hfdi sahaye nahi. Ahe ^pu, ro$a tejaha, 
uthaha, uthaha.*’ 

‘O my son, 6rl Kfsna, I take you by your feet. I promise by 
your lips looking as the rising sun. Why do I not die seeing this wret> 
ched state of the beautiful body (besmeared now with dusts). My 
heart cannot bear to see you thus humiliated. O my dearest one, give 
up your wrath. Do get up.’ 

The theme of this play also is Madhawadew’s own, and was pro¬ 
bably suggested by the following Vilva Mangal stotra: 

Nitam nava na kena ca pltam yah kva me mural!: 

Iti samudirya luthantaip bhuman vAlarp namami 

Vala GopAlam. 

Bhojan Vihah Nat (Picnic) describes how child Krma and his 
companions were one day enjoying a picnic on the bank of the Yamuna 
and how Brahma in order to test child Krsna, stole away the cows 
and cowherds, which was later detected by Kr^a. The theme of this 
play is from Bhagavat X adapted by MAdhawdew to suit his purpose. 

The dramatic art here is much more developed with more action 
than in Madhawdew’s earlier dramas where the lyricism and the hdU 
salya rasa (fliial sentiment) predominate. 

Arjun Bhanjan or Dadhi Mathan Nat: It describes how the 
two sons of Kuver, Nalkuver and Manigriva, who were cursed by 
Narada to be re-bom as two Arjuna trees, were now released by child 
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as previously promised, by blowii^ them down with a mortar 
that was tied to his waist by Ya:SodS. The drama opens with the fact 
of YaSoda herself chiiming the milk appointing the maid-servants in 
other duties. The main plot here is received from the Bhagawat X 
and Harivaip^. But Madhawdew incorporates further incidents into 
it. again from Vilva Mangal Stotras: 

Gho^asya mo$&panay5ya mithogunena: 

Madhye vavandhaxn janani navanita cauram.... 

Nak$atra mitra navanitakaxia vakirnam; 

Bak^sthalodaramago-caramagam&ngm.... 

Paramimanupade^dhvu yadhvazn niga: 

mabanesu nitanta carakhintah.... 

SusPEcnxD Dramas: The sixth drama attributed to Madhawdew 
is Has JhumuTd. It does not deal with the Rasa Krirhi proper, but 
dwells on a side-issue of it. Keli Gop&l and RSa- Jhumrd are the first 
works where a distinct character as Radha appears, leading them to be 
suspected as interpolated and spurious. There is no denying the fact 
that Madhawdew composed one Jhumura as described by Daityari, hut 
whether this is the work referred to or it is used as a generic name 
for a kind of plays is the point. The seventh drama attributed to him 
is Kotord KheJd, describing how one day the milk-maids led by Radha 
to sell milk, curd and butter, met with Kr^ and other cowherds who 
interfered. A compromise was however soon effected by which Kr^a 
and other cowherds were to dance and the milk-maids were to supply 
them with milk, curd and butter. This is also considered to be spuri¬ 
ous. The eighth drama attributed to Madhawdew is Bhusan Herotod, 
where again a (diaracter as Radha, prominent among milk-maids, 
appears. It begins with the story how one day R£dha on her way to 
fetch water found Kinsna sleeping under a Kadamba tree and took away 
all his ornaments stealthily. Like its two predecessors drama also 
lacks MSdhawdew’s serenity of style whence the authorship of all these 
works is doubtful. The ninth play is BrdkTnS^Mohan written as a com¬ 
plementary work to Bhojan Vihir. It even does not contain Madhaw- 
dew’s colophon. 

Bargits: The largest number of Bar Gtts now found belong to 
Madhawdew, being fixed at 154, all told. A life-long celibate, Madhaw¬ 
dew generally preferred to write about the child K|sna in song or 
epic, play or poetry, and also wrote about the childhood of Ram in the 
Adi Kdn^. Madhawdew was himself an excellent singer and his 
sweet voice for singing was proverbial, as recorded by Ramcarain. 

Amrtar sur yen MSdHawar bSm: 

Kaiila prasapisa Sany5siye mane jani: 3270, 
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One of the most typical Bar Gits of Madhawdew is the one usually 
sung before day-break in almost every Assamese family. 

Hag—Syam 

Tejare KamalApati parabhate ninda: 

Teri canda muldia pekhd uthare Govinda. (Dhrung) 

Rajani bidura di^ dhavali vara^: 

Timira fSria l^ha rabira kira^a. 

Satapatra bika^ta bhramara urai: 

Vrajabadhu dadhi mathe tua gu^ gai. 

Dama Sudama d&ke teri laia nam: 

Hera dekha uthiA asila Balaram. 

Neinda gela bathane goala gela pal. 

Surabhi c&rite l3ge uthare Gopal. 

Ksira lavanu laia singa beta ve;^u: 

Sakale melio batsa hambalawe dhenu. 

Kahaya MSdhawa m&i kino tapasaila: 

Trijagata pati Hari rakhowala paila. 

‘It is morning, O Kpma, leave off your sleep. Get up, O Govinda, and 
let me see your shining face (chorus). The night is off, and the (ten) 
directions assume the white hue. T^e rays of the sun penetrate the 
darkness (of night). The lotuses are blossoming (and) the black bees 
are flying (round). Women of Vraja are churning milk by singing 
your glories. DSm and Sudam are calling you by name. So there 
comes Baloram to you. Nanda has left for where the cows are being 
milked (and) milkmen are driving their team. Rise up, O Kn^, to 
keep your cows. Take cream, butter horn and flute; and untie the 
calves, for the cows are lowing. Madhaw (dew) says, O mother (Yasoda), 
what merits must you have acquired that you have got the Lord of the 
three worlds to keep your cows.* 

Another beautiful Sanskritic song by Madhawdew is as follows: 

Rag—Ahir 

Govinda cintahu Bala Gopalam: 

Ratana talapa maha, sayane rahatu Hari, 

Pankaja nayana biMlam. (Dhrung) 

Kara pankaja yuge dhari pada pankaja 

Bayana pankaje nibesitam: 

Munibara kaicana chori amiyA 

Madhu pada pankaja rasa pitam. 

Ohi mane bhabi parama rati kautuke 

Nija pada pankaja panam: 

Balaka keli amiyA rasa sagara 

M&dhawa kaha paramanam. 

‘Think of Govinda as child Gopala. Hari (as child K|^a) lies asleep 
on a cot of gems with his lotus eyes vast (chorus). (He) holds his 
lotus feet with his lotus hands and gets them into his lotus mouth. 
‘How do the sages drink the sweet juice of the lotus feet in preference 
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to nectar?’ Thinking this in mind, he drinks (the sweet juice of) his 
own lotus feet in all love and zest The child sports (of Kps;^) are 
a sea of nectarine juice. Madhaw(dew) cites proof.’ 

Mgdhawdew composed one serio-comic song about old age, en¬ 
couraging every aged person to sing the glories of God, now or never: 

Rag—^Bhatiali 

Burha bhai Hari gui^ gaia naca: 

Kona dina dhali ^ira paraya, 

Ara ki bata cai acha. (Dhrung) 

Ayu dile bhathi }^te laila lithi 

Hanthite nacale paw: 

Bhagila maodali aga gaila dhali 

Dhanu ^da dile gaw. 

Chal sotasot hada gotagot 

Kotare lukaila akhi: 

Tej bala maipsa gawate lukiila 

Dekhia napawa sakhl. 

Sukhai gaila anta mukhe nSse mata 

Pantaro n^i awastha: 

Kase dhulsdhul sari gaila cul 

Larabara kare maths. 

Bibhatsa ^rlra akhi jhure nira 

Tini thane bhail§ bSg: 

Kahaya Maohawa saveo mariba 

Tathapi burh^e ag. 

Thou aged brother, do dance singing the qualities of Hari. Which 
day the body falls like a felled tree (is imcertain: then) what do 
you wait for? (chorus). (Your) longivity has declined. (You) have 
bad recotirse to a stick. (Your) feet do not move for steps. The main 
beam (back-bone) is broken; it has moved ahead. (Your) eyes have 
hidden in their pits. (Your) arteries have dried up; voice does not 
come out through (your) mouth; also the teeth have no stability. 
(You are) tom through and throu^ by coughs; hair has dropped 
down; the bead moves this way and that The body (has become) 
awkward with three bends; water leaks through the eyes. Madhaw 
(dew) says all will die; the aged precede.’ 

BAmcaraQ, his nephew, then composed another serio-comic song 
on 3 routh to match this song, warning every youth to be on the alert, 
since death is no respecter of age: 

Rag—BhStiaU 

Peka bhai, kisar hari? tor: 

Cak$u nedekhasa, finwde bhramasa. 

Toka paile kala cor. (Dhrung) 

Acbili chawSl bhaila juva kal 

• Kena tata nai man: 

Apadara bandhu yatane layio 
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Ram nam maha dhan. 

Ayu adi kari yata dhan-jan 

Sava kala core hare: 

Dekhi nedekhasa burbadca hasasa 

Chawala kalate mare. 

Yauvana garvaka jhante parihari 

Namaka laio yatane: 

Kalara hatata briddha juva nai 

Kahaya Kamcarane. 

*Thou youthful brother, what dost tiiou rejoice for? (Thou) seest not 
(with thy) eyes; (tliou) roamest joyously, 'i^ou art possessed by the 
thief of Time (chorus). Thou wast a child. Youth has come (to thee). 
Why dost Aou not mind? Collect carefully the friend of need, the 
great wealth of the name of God. All (other) wealths and persons, 
longitivity included, are stolen by the thief of Time. Thou seest, yet 
thou seest not; thou laughest at the aged. (But) people die even in 
childhood. (^) give up your pride of youth foi^with and collect 
the name (of God) with care, 'l^e aged and the young are not diff¬ 
erentiated as they are in the grip of Time, so says RSmcarati. 

Madhawdew wrote songs and poems of various types besides, and 
his famous Bhatima on Sahkardew is another masterpice of his songs, 
which is quoted for the music of verse in particular. 

*‘Jaya Guru Sankara, sarva, gonSkara, y&keri nahi up^: 

Toli§ri cara^ka, repu satakotl, bareka karoho pra^am. 

Darasita sundara, gaura kalewara, yaisana sura parak&s: 

Sakala sabh^da ranjana y^eri, daraiane papa binas. 

Bine anga bhu^a^, pekhi susobhana gahina gambhira dhiramati: 

Ayata kamala, nayana bara sundara, bayana c^dakaho jyoti. 

L.ila gajagati, gamana bilokana, bani megha gambhira: 

Pa$ai>d3 mardana, kaliko k&Ie yaka sama nahi dhira. 

Yohi NSrayana mayS bist^, karu trijagata nirmar>: 

Sanaka Sanatana, yogi yakeri mahima kavahu naj^ 

Sakala caracara, p&l^akari, yo Hari dewako dewa: 

Caturbayana $iva, surapati yakari, karu nita caraiiahi sewd. 

Cari Veda, siroma^i mSjhe, yakeri cara^a bikas' 

Sohi dewaka, kayali kaliko, Sahkardewa parakai 
Tnbhuvana vandana, Daivaki nandana, yo Hari marala kazpsa: 
Jagajana t^ana, dewa NarSyana, Sankara takeri amsa. 

M^a nara tanu, dhari Hari bhakati, kayali bahu paracar: 

Sava nara pSpa-payodhi majjala, ta^ kayali uddhSr. 

Ava disi cari, Veda vicari, vekata karu Hari nam; 

Yakeri bayane, milai gal pal manoratha k§m. 

Pandita mini, veda vakhani garva kayali sava cur: 

Gita kavitva guija, Sahkardewara, kiriti gayo bahu dur. 

6rl yas dana, mina bhuta daya sava gu^a sampanna thika: 

Bha]^taka bhakati, dane karu guru, daya tanaya adhika. 

muruti, suruti mana magana, majjana ananda sindhu; 

Aisana nirmala, hj-daye bika^ta, bhakata kumuda indu. 

Nija kula tari, bh^ati bistari, bandhala Hari gu^ setu; 

D. 31 
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Kali yuge papa payodhika sava nara, tara^ karai?i hetu. 

Bh^ati bhand^a, dvara sava chori, znukuti kayali udas: 

F-ka ^arai^ Harl ntoia dharama kaho, raja karu parakas. 

Ki kahaba Ankara, dewara mahima, jani anta napai. 

Yakeri caranaka, renu Mre parasi, mukuti sukhe siikha pai: 

Madhawa dlna, murukhamati kahay, bani suna sava lol: 

Vine guru carana, bhakati rakati, mukuti kavahu nohoi. 

Ohi parama tatWa, Vedaka va^ jdni nar nakara biram: 

Dharmaka karam^ca, garavako chori, dSki bolahu Rama R^.’’ 

This compares quite favourably with Sahkardew’s Totay on Kf^i^a. 

Madhawdew’s contributions to Assamese songs, poetry or drama 
are prominent enough and his authority beyond dispute. Madhaw- 
dew’s name itself carried such a weight that many a second-rate writer 
who wo\ild pass anything as acceptable to society would do it with 
Madhawdew’s colophon. The notorious Adi Carit attributed to Madhaw- 
dew is distinctly spurious, and so are Amulya RatTia and Gu-ptamamf 
attributed to Madhawdew and sometimes to Sahkardew. 

Other Great Luminaries. Habicaran Ananta Kandali, who 
rendered the middle and the last part of the Tenth Book of the 
Bhagawat under instructions of Sahkardew, concluded with a partial 
introduction of himself: 

Hatna pathak name pandita param: 

Bhkgawat ^tre yar achil vikram. 

^ri Hari Caran name tahana santati: 

Vyakaran parhi Candra Bh£rati. 19109. 

Tarkat labhila nam Ananta Kandali: 

Bhagawate Acarjya padabi bhaila balL 
Bhagawata BhattScaryya bole arjya jane: 

Tehe viradla pad K^^ar carafe. 19110. 

So the real name of this writer was Haricaran, son of Ratna Pathak. 
His scholarship in the science of Sanskrit grammar won him the title 
of Candra Bharati, while for his proficiency in controversies he was 
called Ananta Kandali. Later on he acquired scholare^p in the 
science of Sanskrit grammar won him the title of Candra BhSxati, 
while for his proficiency in controversies he was called Ananta Kandali. 
Later on he acquired scholarship in the Bhagawata for which he was 
called Bhagawat Acarya or BhattScarya. 

In the dose of the middle part of the Tenth Book of the Bhagawat 
the writer gives an autobiographical note in better details (vs. 17851-57). 
Haricara^ Ananta Kandali’s rendering of the five Kai^s of the 
RAmaya^, exduding the first and the last, his admission and assign¬ 
ment of reasons for these renderings in view of the existence of Madhaw 
Kandali’s work, and the innovations introduced that give his new 
rendering a charm of its own, are detailed in his beautiful apologia. 
This shows that Haricaiap’s father resided at Hajo in Gauhati and that 
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he was at first a controversialist or logician, and it is the Bhagawat that 
softened his mind. He could write easily in Sanskrit, hut he wrote 
In Assamese, simply for the good of the mass people. The following 
verse inscribed on a stone found on a hillock at North GauhaU suggests 
that the poet resided there for some time on the bank of the Brahma* 
putxa: 

iSite tarani Upena grlsme Lauhitya bayund: 

Siikhadokhila lokanam mai^dap^h Candra Bharateh. 

The first part of the Tenth Book of the Bhfigawat, Adya Da^m, 
written by Bankardew himself, ends in 2476 verses with the early life 
or childhood of Kp^a. The second i)art of the same book, Madhya 
Daiam, compiled by Haricaran begins with Kr 5 na and Uddhava going 
to Kuji and ends with the story of DSmodar Vipra (vs. 12989-17858). 
The colophons contain the different titles of Haricara^, as may be seen 
below: 

Kiis^ dasaro das Sri Candra Bharat!: 

K^a bine nShi mor agatir gati. 13048. 

Ananta Kandali kahe Madhawar das: 

Kpjnar carane matra kario biswas. 1414. 

The third part of Dasam by Haricaran begins with dr! Kr^a’s 
leaving for Kuruksetra and ends with his desire for destruction of his 
family after restoring the dead sons of Vipra (vs. 17859-19122). The 
colophons, besides containing HaricaraiQ’s general titles as Ananta 
Kandali, contain other titles: 

Bhagawatacarya, bhane bhaya laja 

Tyaji bolfi Hama Ram. 186^8. 

Bhagawat BhattAcarya, kahe ehi mukhya karya, 

Hari bull tarii bhava plis. 18814. 

Kahe Maha Maha BhSgawat Bhattacarya: 

Bola Ham Ham at pare nahi k&rya. 18910. 

Bhfigawat Bhatta, kahe akapate, 

DSki bola Ham E&m. 18937 

References (vs. 19111-22) found in the Se? Dasam make It suffi¬ 
ciently clear that dankardew by whose help Haricarap could render 
this work was no more by the time it was completed, (vs. 19111-114). 

Bettasuh Badh rendered from the last parts of the Sixth Book 
of the Bhagawat, describing the death of the demon Britta in the hands 
of Indra, also belongs to Haricaran Candra Bharati. Another poem, 
Ahhimanyur Juddha, containing the following colophon appears to 
belong to this writer: 

Tomfir kinkar namat Kandali 

Eri nij yata kam. 

Bharatar pad racibe lagila 
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Mane bhabi tayu nSm; 

Ananta Brahmane bole nirantare 

Nare daki bola Ram. 412. 

But the preceding couplet names Gopinath Dwija: 

Brahmanar ghare janam labhOo 

Nabbaila sSdkur pis.... 

Bole GopinlLtb mal bar anSth 

Tumi dukhitar dhan. 411. 

Kumar Haran describing the marriage between U$a and Aniruddha 
and the fight between Hara and Hari is Haricaran Chandra Bharati’s 
most popular epic. In the Madhya Daiam (vs. 16248'16247)he has 
of course fuHy described this incident, but he has made it the subject- 
matter of an independent epic which displas^s his originality. He des¬ 
cribes Usfi’s youthful dream in the beautiful CTiabt metre, as also the 
report of this dream to her friend Citralekhfi, and they are like his 
master-pieces. Another work of 159 verses with the colophons of 
Ananta Kandali is BhakH'Scdhan or Vci^vimrif. The work begins 
with Arjuna's enquiry of Krsna as to ^aran (initiation) and criteria of 
devotees: and the reply to it is, as told in the Gita and the Bhagawat, 
described by the energetic pen of this powerful writer. 

Ratnakar Kandali or Sukavi Sekhar is another great Val?navite 
poet and follower of Sankardew, who is often wrongly identified with 
Haricaran Ananta Kandali, perhaps because of a similarity of the title 
and of the literary style, both being almost equivalent in power. Besides, 
all printed copies and manuscripts too, include RatnSkar Kandalfs 
Sahasra Ndm Brttanta, almost as a part and parcel of the Ktrffan Gosa. 
Here is foimd a parallel of Haricarai> Ananta KandalTs desiring for the 
remains of Sankardew’s food and being allowed to render the remain¬ 
ing portion of the Tenth Book of the Bhagawat. It would thus be pos¬ 
sible to think that Ratnakar Kandali was another title of Haricaran, 
had we not found it anywhere and had there been no mention of 
another person known to Sankardew hy that name. But from Daityirl 
Thakur we learn that Ratnakar Kandali like Vyas Kalai was an early 
follower and disciple of Sankardew: 

Ratnakar Kandali parhanta Gita tay: 

Vyasa kalai name janeka acbay. 

T^ka sama gitru nai 5atat Brahman: 

Sankardewat t^o laiSc^he saran. 306. 

Ratngkar was undoubtedly a writer of considerable power and 
pregnant with celestial fire. His first poem breathes a charm wHidi 
has parallel only in a iew verses of MSdhawdew. 

Ki karild k! karilo hhakati nakari: 

Antake paileka asi rak^a kara Hari. (chorus). 
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Nakarilo 5ire Madhawak namaskSr: 

Ito matha gota mor halla mahabhar. 

Kan^ dui ache niiaunilo Hari katha: 

Dugota garttar bhar bahiloho brtha. 2019. 

Jihba znora achante nalaild Rama nam: 

Dadurir jihba yena bhaila- kona kam. 

Nedekhilo nayane prabhur yena rup: 

Samyake janilo dui akhi andhakup. 2020. 

Yene citra bicitra mairara bhase p&khi: 

Hari xiipa nedekhilo pailo tena akhL 

Han pad tulaslr nalailoho ghran: 

Jrwante marild nasa bhStir saman. 2021, 

Pindhiloho bahuta ancka alanlcar: 

Prabhur pujSk nakarilo ekabar. 

Kr$ua krtya nakarilo bhailoho barbar; 

Ito hasta bdhu micha mritak :l§awar, 2022. 

‘O what have I done, what have I done, by not being devoted: Protect 
me, O God, now that inevitable hour has come, (chorus). T^at I have 
not bowed to God with my head, it is simply a gross burden to me. 
That I have not listened to the glories of G^, even while I have these 
two ears, I have borne the burden of these two holes for nothing. Hiat 
possessing a tongue I have not uttered God’s name, this tongue like that 
of a frog has been of no avail. That I have not seen the beauty of 
God with these eyes, I am fully convinced they are like black holes: 
my eyes, that have not seen the beauty of God, are like the wings of 
the pea-cock. That I have not smelt the sacred plant of Kis feet, I 
am dead though breathing, and my nose is as insensible as the furnace. 
That I have worn many an ornament on my arms, but have not 
saluted my Lord, and have become barbarous by not discharging my 
duties to God, these arms and hands have become useless like those 
of a corpse.’ 

These lines have only their parallel in the Nam Gho^d: 

He Jihba sada tai amata nirday bhaili 

Kene nobolasa R5m hSnl: 

Saipsara sagare ito Harise sudrirha nfio 

J5ni Hari bulio kalyanl. 90. 

sabadese matra priya He Karna sad& tor 
Tai sabda madhura jinasa: 

Koti ami^atodhika param madhur sabda 

Suna sada Kr^na nSma-ya^. 91. 

Sunio Hriday hera brahmSnda bhitare yata 

Bastu ache toka nojoray: 

Taka teji Krsna nam akshay amft pia 
Sant^aka lahhio Ihdday. 93. 

’O Tongue! you are ever so cruel to me: why should you not utter 
the name of God? Knowing that God is the only strong boat in tbig 
sea of the world, do utter His name and promote all welfare. O Ears! 
words are dear to you and you are acquainted with sweet words. Then 
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do listen to the glories of God that are sweeter than crores of ambrosial 
foods. Hear me, O Heart, all the things of the universe cannot satisfy 
you: then leave them off and drink nectar that knows no lessening, 
and secure content,' The seven noble effects of uttering the name of 
God related in Sankardews Ndmdparadh (vs. 65-66) have been reiterat¬ 
ed here even with the same brevity. 

Another work Vaivaswd PurSn or Dharma N&rdyanar Sambdd 
appearing with the following colophon may have been composed by 
Ratnakar Kandali: 

Vaivaswa PurSnar pad katba manohar: 

Anande racila kavi Sukavi Sekhar. 

The work desribes how people were delivered from the region of Yama, 
and is based on various works as Brahma Baibartta Pura^, B^hat Jamal, 
Dasam Bhagawat, Padma Puran, and others. 

Still another work of 228 verses, Mahi Rdvan Badh has the colophon 
of this poet. 

&*T Candra Bharati bhane ari ana kam: 

Petak charok daki bola Ram Ram. 218. 

It is based on the R&mayana story how Mahl, a son of Rliwana, residing 
in ^e purgatorio, was recalled by Rawana to come to his rescue against 
R5ma and how he was subsequently killed. 

One kathd Sutra, (D.C.A.M., pp. 90-91) closes with the colophon: 

RatnSwall Sri RatnAkar, KIrttan Gaurav Ati bar 
Apar ktrttan j&nibA ihSr nSm:' 

Satvata Tantrar Gita sar, biracilo katha Sutra 5r 
BhSgawat Adiarye kahe bold RAm Ram. 

Apnarentlv it refers to Haricaran Ananta Kandali Bhagawat Acarya, son 
of Katna Pathak, and a great disciple and admirer of dahkardew. But 
the learned editor of D.C.A.M. styles him as a son of one Hari Mi^ra, 
ffie founder of the Haridevi sect which may be a mistake of fact since 
only one Bhagawat Acarya Is known who is no other than Haricaran. 
It is. as the author says, another KIrttan-Gho?a giving a gist of the twelve 
books of the Bhigawat. 

The authorship of Janma R€ikasya with Sucandra Bharati’s colo- 
I^ons is doubted. As no poet of this name is known, it may also be 
surmised that Sucandra Bhfirati must be a misreading and misprint of 
Sricandra BhSrati, one title of Haricaran. The contents of the book are 
a recapitulation of the incarnations of God regarded as so sacred: 

♦ 

Brhat Syrnanta Haron, from the T^th Book of the Bhagawat, 
appears to be another independent work of Haricaran with his own 
colophons. 
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Sridhar Kandali is another famoiis poet whose works are sometimes 
confused with those of An anta Kandall. Not much is known regarding 
himself, but that he was a favourite of Sahkardew is vouchsafed by the 
incorporation, whenever it n^ght happen, of his Ghutuuca Yatra in the 
Kiritarit Ghofa. It not only suggests that Sridhar Kandall was a favourite 
disciple or admirer of Sahkardew, but also that he was a poet of higli 
order whose writing might be classed with that of Sahkardew. Super¬ 
ficial criticisms trying to identify him with Haricaraji Ananta Kandali 
seem also to point to his greatness as a poet, the more so because Sridhar 
is also known as a resident of Hajo. 

Aiidhar Kandall rendered the Asw^amedh Parva of the MahUbharata 
long after Harihar Vipra did it Interesting enough, in Sridhar’s Ghunued 
story and Sahkardew’s Ore^ Vaman allusions are connected with events 
of king Indradyumna of Orissa. That Ghunued epic is derived from the 
Jagannath Pura^, re-inforced by other classics, his colophon says 
eloquently: 

Sunioka nara-nari huya ek man: 

Jagannath Puranar katha bitopan. 

Naradar age yeve Brahmaye kahanta: 

Jagann&th yatra Ghimucar grhagata. 93 

Ano sastra mat ani mi^a kari mSije: 

Padyarthe radio yeve buje samardje. 

Sridhar K andali pad kadU pracAr: 

Ham bull tar& durghor saipsar. 95. 

The worldly nature of Kp^ portrayed here by 6ridhar between two- 
co-wives, Laksmi and Ghunuca, are alm ost like that painted by dahkar- 
dew in the drama of Pari^dt Haron, between Rukmlm and SatyabhaTn&. 
These quarrels are also true to life and dignified at the same time. 

Kankhowa Kavta: Like Rukmi^ Hara^ Kdvya of Sahkardew 
and Kumar Haran Kdvya of Haricaran, the small Kankhowa Kavya of 
Sridhar Kandali is an extremely popular work in every Assamese house¬ 
hold, nay, in almost every Assamese parent’s lips. It is rather a Vai^na- 
vite version of an Assamese lullaby, extremely simple in its theme and 
treatment, quite original and wonderfully appealing to human senti¬ 
ment in general, and motherly feeling in particuleu*. It consists of two 
poems relating to Kysna’s childhood. The first poem begins virith Yasod&’s 
attempt to lull child Kp?na to sleep by infusing fear of a demon named 
Kdnkhowa (Elar-Eater) who used to eat the ears of all children that 
would not sleep in the evening and who now was approaching child 
K-pmfl that refused to sleep. Tlie burden of the song is given as the 
chorus of the beautiful song: 

Ghumati yayore, Ore Khnai, Hurre, Ka^^akhowa ase: 

Sakai si^r, kan kh§i khai, fisay tomar pase: 
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*0 Kauai (Ky^ija), get asleep forthwith, (for) yonder comes the Ear- 
Eater. He has already eaten the ears of all children (he has come 
across), and he is now approaching you.* This would no doubt suffice 
to charm any average child, and the troubles of the mother would be 
soon over. But in the present case, the reverse happened; for Krsna 
was none but the omniscient God who p>assed through so many incar¬ 
nations. Hence far from gettix^ frightened to sleep, Kr^a was on the 
alert now and demanded of her to show this demon which he never 
heard of through all the past incarnations that he presently describes 
one by one. So he finally suggested that he would now feign sleeping 
and she should show him the demon coming. YasodA was dumfounded 
and could make no reply. Then Kr?^ by his supernatural power made 
her forget h^ as God, and she admitted it was all false; gave him to 
suck her breast and thus put an end to this self-imposed trouble never 
to repeat it any more. 

The second poem, though often combined, has no connexion with 
KdiyKhov>d, but is correlated with the first as events of Kris’s child¬ 
hood. They are rather complementry being events of the inducing to 
sleep in the evening and persuading to wake in the morning. It was 
already morning, but K|:$^ still feigned asleep. All his playmates 
came and wanted Yasoda to arouse him. This fond mother did not 
know what was her luck this morning and she readily complied with 
their request with a heart overflowing with affection and pride: “Awake, 
O Kj?^, awake, O lotus-eyed! It is morning. Drive your team afield.’* 
She then added: “Eta mdra kara, kisara bhagara, aditya udaya bhaila.” 
‘For wbat are you so weary that you sleep so long? Look up, the sun 
is already in the horizon*. This mild chastisement fired Kpma’s wrath 
and he burst into saying: ‘Mother, call me no more. Your words butter 
no bread. For days together I will not get up, will not eat anything, 
and will not go to keep cows. My heart bleeds to recall all 
injuries, and insults added to them. I am God, the great cause of this 
universe; and you are a milkman’s daughter: and yet my breath almost 
stops to see you! All gods, not exclusive of Brahma, serve me; and I 
am here keeping your cows by taking stale food. By coming out of 
the sea in the form of a charming woman, I had become renowned by 
feeding the gods with nectar; and here you have immortalised me as a 
thief of curd. Being incarnated in the house of Kardama as Kapila, I 
had delivered mother Dewahuti by unveiling the mysteries; and in your 
house, far from gleaning any knowledge from me, you would quarrel 
with me by day and at ni^t! I must not tell you what more glories 
1 command: so fie! that you thus want to pass for my mother.* 

then turns to this human side and again thus takes Yasoda 
to task—“You had been a hard barren woman, the laughing-stock of 
the world,, and people atoned to see you by uttering the name of God; 
and I have removed this blemish from you by being bdm to you as a 
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son. I feel ashamed to mention all your vices: my Ups bleed to play 
on the bamboo flute, and being a royal wife yoxirself, you do not make 
me a flute of a few grains of gold! Surely your silver coins wiU be 
reduced to ashes while being stored under earth or in boxes. You 
send me food to the field, but it is such a handful, that I remain half- 

starved-WhUe speaking all this I feel like weeping.” This more 

than sufficed to infuse fear into Yak>da*s heart, the more so when 
Ky^iia concluded by threatening that he would soon leave her as she 
was, for Mathura. Yakda was more than humbled once again and 
said ‘Pardon me, O, K^^na, for this last time; and if you find me rough 
any more, chide me as you would.” This concluded Kf?^a’s pretension 
of wrath which had its desired effect; he jiunped up to Yaiioda’s lap 
and began to suck her breast as any other child, bringing home to 
YaiodA that the earth is really round! 

Anxruddha Ram Saraswati is another prolific writer who used 
different names or titles in his writing and who was wrongly identified 
with Haricara^ Ananta Kandali till of late. His autobiographical note 
really leaves no room for such confusions; he writes in the Pu^pa Haran 
Upa-parva of Vaixa Parva, both about himself and his patrons, king Nara 
Narayai^ and his general dukladhwaj. 

Jaya Kara Naraya^a nipati pradhan. 

N&hi rabitale lAja y&h&r samin. 1420 

Yahgr kani^ta Sukladhwaj mahasay: 

DanI mani santa loke prasazpsay. 1422 

Hena Nara Narayap. nipati pradh^: 

Tah^ ajnat Bharatar upSkhySn. 

Sudrakule jfit huya parhilo sastrak: 

Gurubakye cinildho Iswar ECipnak. 1423. 

Pity mAtrye Aniruddha niiTn dila: 

Kavicandra nam got Dew^e bulUa. 

Saraswati nam nipati dilantA: 

Bharatar pad mok kaia bulilanta. 1424. 

Other colophons show that he had other titles also. In the Adi 
Vana Parva: 


Bole Ram Saraswati mai bin jati. 

Bhakti-dhane mok kini loA Lak$mlpati. 193. 
Namo Narayan, Daivaki-nandan 

Bhakat bhaya-bbanjan: 

Bharat Bhusane kare tutl-nati 

Kippar n&m smarap. 825. 

Saukhe dhawalar f»d mukta vidyfidhar: 

Kahe Kavi Saraswati Mukunda-kinkar. 1046 

In the Pu§pa Haran Vana Parva, the colophon: 

Kahay Bharat Candre &jna-par mane: 

Samajike Ram nam bola ghane gh ane. 1169 


D. 32 
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The Vijay Upa Parva of Vana Parva, further notes: 

Pra^amo Muku^a Dewar carane 

Gu^ nahi saipsSr: 

Amsu: Bharat candra dila 

Kavi candra nSm ar. 3321 

Kahe Hatnakare jani nirantare 

Daki boia Ram Ram. 

Patbonage of King Nara Narayan: Aniruddha Saraswati 
speaks in very eloquent terms about the patronage of king Nara 
N^Syai^ as in the Adi Vana Parva (vs. 201-05), and to the close of 
these chapters, and before he begins his Pu^pa Harai^ Upaparva, he 
further repeats it (vs. 827-30). The vast extent and sincerety of patro¬ 
nage of king Nara NarAyaji and the range of commentaries consulted are 
revealed in the Ptt^pa Haran Kavya (vs. 838-42). The most conspicuous 
point to be noted is the mention of the cart-loads of commentaries of 
the MahSbharat that were allowed to be brought to Ram Saraswati’s 
place, over and above the ones of the poet himself showing what mar¬ 
vellous scholar King Nara Narayai;i himself had been, not to speak of 
the poet By Aniruddha*s own admission, Nara NarAyana's patronage 
was the gifts that could be enjoyed for seven generations after the poet 
himself. Such colophons are interspersed aU through his writings with 
very respectful reference to Sahkardew also. Besides mention of poet 
Kaip^i, Sahkardew is also referred to by Aniruddha with profound 
respect along with king Nara Narayan or Sukladhvaj, in the Baghasur 
Badh in the Vana Parva, as also in Manicandra Gho^ Upaparva. In 
concluding the Kulacal Badh Kavya he pays great respect to Sahkardew 
as an incarnation of God and condemns those Brahmans who would 
not regard him as such. 

Autobiographical Colophon: The following autobiographical note 
in the Bhigma Parva says that he belonged to Camaria village in the 
Kamarupa district, his father was Kavi Curama^ and his elder brother 
Kavi Candra whose encouragement helped this his younger brother a 
great deal. It is really suspicious. 

Kamrup madhye gr^ nahike upfim: 

Tate gram bhaila Camaria yar nam. 1350. 

Sehi grameswar bhailS Kavicurama^: 

Pandit ganar madhye yak agrgani. 1351. 

Govindar bhaktityahar din gaila; 

Ata anantare tar dui putra bhaila. 1352. 

Jye^a bhaila Kavi candra ati suddha mati: 

T ahkn anuja bhaila Ram SaraswatL 

Nij gu^e gunakar Kavicandra bare: 

MahS^stra parhay sakal gime darhe. 1353. 

I Tahir anuja sreg^a Ram Saraswati: 

Karayore mahanta savak karo nati. 1354. 
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But from the Pu?pa Haran Vana Parva, Kavi Candra was Aniruddha’s 
own title given by Cilarai Dewan, as Ram Saraswatl was the title given 
by king Kara NarSya^ himself (vs. 1424). Evidently therefore colo¬ 
phons of Kavi Candra are Aniruddha^s own and not of his brother as 
the latter nowhere figures as a writer; which fact does not deny that 
Kavicandra might be the proper name of a brother. In the XJdyog Parva 
too, Aniruddha records a similar autobiograj^cal note. 

Dates op Aniruddha's birth and death are not known, but there are 
distinct traces of the fact that he was a very junior contemporary of 
Sahkardew and was a youth of tender age when king Nara Narayaai 
selected him as his court-poet. His references of profoimd respect to 
Sahkardew with whose guidance Aniruddha basked in the sunshine of 
royal favour, also show that he was then in his apprenticeship under 
Sahkardew. Aniruddha refers to himself as a child in many of his 
verses of his first stage which may not be regarded as marks of humility 
alone, and his colophons too bear a similar stamp. In the Puapa Haran 
Vana Pama, he writes: 

Mat! anusari yiman bujhilo 

AmSr balak mane: 

TikA bhS$ya cai tahak likhild 

Gunir nami carane. 

In the Mcttiicandra Gho^ Vana Parva the writer again refers to his childish 
nature: 

AmAr balak man k$am§ kari budha jan 

Daki ghu^ioka Hari Hari. 1778. 

That king Nara Na^aya^ died at least by the time when Aniruddha com¬ 
posed his Baghdsur Badh of the Vana Parva is quite clear from the 
colophon; 

Jay Nara NarSyan Sarva-sastra parSya^ 

kintu srestha Bharata Srava^.... 

Tente Vaikunthaka paila, dharma yaS thaki gaila 
BakhSnanta mahantasakale. 

After king Nara Nfirayan’s death, Aniruddha Ram Saraswat! 
appears to have shifted from the royal court of Koc Behar to Ghila 
Bijaypur of Bar Nagar, the capital of king Raghudew (1581-1603), son 
of CilSrSi, who got a portion of king Nara Narayan*s kingdom east of 
the So^koh river now comprising the districts of Goalpara and Kamarup, 
the subdivision of Mangiddai and eastern portion of Maymensingh. After 
the death of Nara Narayai>, his son LaksmI Naraya^ (1584-1622) ruled 
over the country west of the Sonkoh now including Koc Behar and parts 
of Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri and Rangpur. Raghudew was succeeded by 
Parik^it Narayan (1603-13), and his brother Bali Naraya^ or Darangi 
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Kaja (1615-37) respectively. Aniruddha RSm Saraswati refers to king 
Dharma Narayan (1615-37) also as his patron, so constantly. In the Bhi?- 
ma Parva he writes about it (v. 1361). In the Siridhura Parva or the 
5indhu Ydtrd also he mentions Dharma NSraya^ (vs. 1021, 1091 ff). In 
the Udyog Parva again he shows a very intimate acquaintance with the 
family of king Kaghudew, but refers to the elder of his two sons as 
Mukunda NarSyan (?Part)c^t Ndrdyan) dying a premature death and 
describes Bali Ndrfiyai^'s marriage with Ratnamala. All these evidences 
point to Ram Saraswati’s time as sometime between 1545 and 1640 AJ>. 

Aniruddha is evidently the most prolific and voluminous writer next 
only to Sankardew and MSdhawdew. His various epics on the Vana 
Parva number no less than seven, besides his renderings of the Bhisma 
Parva and Udyog Parva. In the colophons of the latter, he uses only 
his title R&m Saraswati, while in the former he uses his name Ani¬ 
ruddha, and in the latter part he uses his title Ram Saraswati: 

Aniruddha vadati Sunio sadhu lok: 

Mati alpa jSni kichu kn>3 karS mok. 3 

Dwija Aniiuddha kahe era ana kam: 

Abh^ta puran hok bdl& R5m Ram. 56 

Viracilo Bh&ratar Bhisma Parva pad. 1354 

R4m Saraswati bha^e era ana kam. 1355 

Bole RSm Saraswati pranamoho mSth. 

Mai duhkhitak krp5 kara Jagannfith. 1583. 

But Bhiisma Parva rendering was not entirely made by Aniruddha Ram 
Saraswati. Hie colophons ^ow that the battles of Kuru^tra till that 
of the sixth day were described by Aniruddha, those from the seventh 
till the ninth day by VidyA Pancfinan and that of the tenth day by RSm 
Saraswati or Aniruddha again. In some manuscripts the descriptions 
till the ninth day of the Kuruk?etra war contain the colophons of Ram 
Misra and that of the tenth day by Ram Saraswati: 

I^adati Ram Miira savare 5gat: 

Nawa dina juddha ehi mane samapat. 

Da^a din pad kail§ Rim Saraswati: 

Amasar kita ehi mane samapati. 

But ”dvija Aniruddha” seems to be another poet, if not bogus. 

Like the Bhi$ma Parva, the Drona Parava was also rendered by 
several poets including earlier ones. The poems on Arjuna’s determi¬ 
nation to kill Jayadrath contains the colophons of Ram Saraswati at the 
beginning and end: 

Mati anusare bhane Kavi Saraswati: 

Drona Parva katha padabandhe nigadati. 661 

Bole Ram Saraswati eri ana ksm: 

Nirantare nare daki bola R5m Rim. 900 
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Again the description of the fight between Jayadrath and Arjun, and 
almost the whole of the latter part contain Ram SaraswatFs colo^ons 
showing a very large portion of Drcoja Parva as his composition. Another 
work KurmSwali Juddkd contains the colophon of Sagar Khari or Sagar 
Kavi, who is attempted to be identified with Anlruddha, without suffi¬ 
cient reason for so doing. Aswakarnar 'Juddha, another work, contains 
the colophons of BhArat Chandra and Bharat Bhushan etc. evidently 
titles of Anlruddha Rlim Saraswatl. Yajna Parva and Kdlajangha Badh 
contain colophons of Kavi Chandra, Bharat Candra, Bharat Bhusan, and 
R3m Saraswatl, one and all of which are titles of the reputed poet. 
KhatSsur Badh with Aniruddha’s colophon, and Lokfml caritra with 
Ram Saraswati’s colophon are also the works of the same writer. 

Bhim Cabit is the most x>opular epic of Rim Saraswatl, with suffi¬ 
cient humour. It is also one of the books that are In almost every 
Assamese lip. It is based on the Adi Parva describing the pitiful days 
of childhood of the Pandavas in general and the playful sports of Bhima 
in particular. It relates how thip Indian Hercules in his childhood would 
take by force the cakes oH the hands of his playmates and would serve 
them with his proverbial slaps when they would rebuke, how he became 
a necessary evil to them for they feared to avoid him also. Bhtma's 
appearance, as he is described as a sacrifice before Bakisur, is remem¬ 
bered by almost every Assamese, old or young, as is done the cari¬ 
cature of the latter. 'The crowning beauty of the work is the picture 
of Bhima’s days in the house of Siva, as a cowherd. Bhima’s daily 
routine of work, items of every meal, caricature of Siva’s home life, 
events in keeping Siva’s only bull with Kaxtik and Gane§, his killing 
the bull and laying the blame at the sage Vi^v&mitra’s door 
who in fear made good his Right, his arrest of Kuver under alleged 
orders of Siva, and so forth, are living snaps before almost every Assa¬ 
mese eyes. R&m SaraswaW’s mastery over the poetic art is fuHy vindi¬ 
cated by many lines of Bhtm Carit almost passing as proverbs in the 
lips of every AsamlyS, young or old. 

CoNTRiBtmoN OF Mdtor PoETSt Besides the works now noticed, 
there are many scattered works of Anlruddha such as parts of the 
Virdt Parva, NSri Parva, Aiwamedh Parva, Vyds&srain Parva, Sahhd 
Parva, Adi Parva, Pdno&li Vivdh, Vyadh Carit, etc. He is also known 
to have rendered Jaydewa’s Gita Govvndam Kdvya, and some hooks of 
the Bhagawat too. (D.C.A.M., pp. 13-14). According to some, Anl¬ 
ruddha rendered the Eighteen Books of the MahShharat besides offier 
works, and thus he is called the Assamese Veda Vyasa. His works 
are burdened with references to endless commentaries, and he some¬ 
times makes mention of his own verses and commentaries used. In the 
Manichandra Ghos Vana Parva he mentions of fifteen thousand verses 
of Vana Parva composed by him alone. 
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£unli sabhasad, huya niSabad, manat ananda kari: 

Manichandra Ghos, Ram Saraswatl, bicitra race dulail. 2365 

Vana Parva katha, param gahan, iHiran Saiphita sar. 

Pancts hajar tika jana ar, slok carl sat hajar. 

Agfidh sagar, Dvaipayane ar, kari ache nibandhan: 

Kon Sakti &k, bicar kariba, amar valak man. 2366. 

Tathapito dr, pad biracilo, pondhara hajar man: 

An kavisave, tint sahasrek, kari ache vidyaman. 2367 

Sabvabhaxjma Bhattachaiiya is another great writer who rendered 
the two parts of the Svarga Khai^ of the Padma Puran as K^dra 
Svarga Khanda and Brhat Svarga Khanda. He gives a clear accoimt 
of himself in the following verses of his Padma Puran: 

Sarvabhauma BhattdcSrya jyoti$at sar: 

Devi-upasak achiloho duracar. 168 

Sankarar sange vahu badak karild: 

Bad bhanga buid ^stra parhibak gailo. 

Kasi de^e Vi^eswar Ca^avarti nam: 

Cdri Ved parhildho taite anupam. 169. 

Pahca bar$a taite Veda sastrak parhilo: 

Anek ddstrak diki jnanak labhilo. 

Svarga Khanda rahasyak tahite jdnilo: 

Harik bhajibe lagi man thir kailo. 170 

Eka din Guru mot karia daivat: 

Kahilanta gopya katha jdnilo manat. 

Purvadiie nij sakti Hari awatfir: 

Nij yad dharma kirtti bhakati pracar. 171. 

Namat Saiikar haiba sudra kule jat: 

Brahma Har adi dewa janmiba tathdt. 

Lokar taran hetu santa murtii dhar: 

Tahana carane kard Sata namaskar. 172 

am Sdrvabhauma Bhattacarya, well-versed in astrology. I was an 
irreligious goddess-worshipper. I had long argued with l^ahkardew 
and being defeated in scriptural debates, I went abroad for further 
studies of scriptures. There was (a professor) VUweswar Cakravarti 
at Benaras. I have studied the four Vedas there, so thoroughly for five 
years and have acquired vast knowledge by studjing various other 
scriptures. It is there that I learned the mysteries of the Svarga Khanda 
and have determined to be initiated to God. One day my teacher 
revealed to me the secret that God with His power has incarnated in 
the eastern country, to preach the cult of love, in the Sudra community 
as Sankardew, and other gods as Brahma and Kara also have been 
born there. He assumes that dignified form for the deliverance of 
people; I bow a hundred times at his feet.* 

Strvabhauma begins his rendering of Svarga Khav4o, Padma Puran 
bowing to the feet of Sankardew, whom he so sincerely regarded as 
an incarnation as told by his teacher at Benaras, and then with salu¬ 
tation to Fish, Tortoise and such incarnations and then to such devotees, 
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M&dhawdew and Ananta Kandali; and he eulogises the Nam Dharma as 
best as Aahkardew or Madhawadew did, giving references to his sources 
(vs. 1-39). In his Brhat Svarga Khanda, Sarvabhauma gives a detailed 
account of the disciples of Aahkardew elsewhere in India, confirming 
Guru Gunmald^ 


Tarkabhanu Vidyapati Bhattacharya var: 
Raghawa Acarya Bibhushana ye Bhudhar. 174. 
Kaviratna Vidyaratna Uma VAsudew: 

Saraswati Srikanta Gajendra Mahadew. 
Ramcandra iCrsnadatta Vi^u Naraya^: 

Gopal Jaiminidew Dewa Jan^dan. 175. 
Tarasave apon kusal cinta kari. 

^ahkarak Guru mani bhajilanta Hari. 

Surya Vipra Kfilidas Bhanu Harihar: 

Caturar curama^ jnani Ratneswar. 176. 

Jyotif Pradhan Sivakam Narottam: 

Candradhar ^uryadhar Surya Sarma n arn, 
Murha Raja Ratnakhari Vijaykhari nam 
Dharmakh^i Vajrakhari Mahir Sriram. 177 
Briguru Ganes ye Siva Sarma nam: 

Udit Udaykhari Dibakar nam. 

Sarvakale grah-upasak sarvajan: 
gahkarak Guru lailanta ^ai^. 178 
K^triyar Mahkraj Rup Sanatan: 

^ahkarake Guru mani iaileka sarau. 179. 
JagadUe svapna dekhi p&i^idak kahila: 

Bhagawat laia purva diiak larilfi. 185 
Yateka karila rup sava dekhilanta: 

Bhagawat difi tfit sara^ lailanta. 186. 

Mftha Santa -silA santa Vi^upuri nam: 
'Brahmana^da kaila purva gui;^ gram 
Sankara swarupe Hari haiba awatar: 

Tanka lagi dibl Ratnawali grantha sar. 189. 
Mohor pragma carl slok di pathaiba. 

Tumio tahinka bhakti karia bhajibk. 190 
Brindfiban nkme ek Mahanta achila: 

^ankarak lag pai tehante bhajiU. 191. 
Ramakanta nfime si^a Mathurapurata: 
Sankarak guru mani i^an lailanta. 

Hadha nSme ek santa achil Gokule: 

^ankarak Guru mani sio bhakta bhaile. 192. 
Sanyasi Trijata nfime Vajrat achil: 

Aankarak Guiu mani Horik bhajiL 
Gopinfith name santa Pu^kar tirthata: 

Sijaneo Sankarak Guru manilanta. 193. 
Jagannath Pandasut V4nudatta nam: 
Ramananda Haridas Jaiminl Sriram. 

Jadunath Kam ehi das jan: 

Sa^arak Gtiru mani lailanta ^a^ 194. 
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Ramrupe Sukladhwaj nrpati pradhan: 

^veo Saokarat lailanta sara^ 

Hari buddhi karilanta Nara Naraya^: 

Sankarak Guru mAnl lailanta 195. 

VirnfA PANCANAif’s rendering of parts of Vi§ma Parva, incorporated 
with those of jElam Saraswati, gave rise to a confusion leading him to 
be identified Ram Saraswati wrongly. The full autobiographical note 
left us by Vidya Pancanan in the colophons of Bhi$ma Parva 
(vs. 1147*55) itself shows that Vidya Pancanan was the youngest son 
of Dvija Kan^bhara^ in Bar Nagar on the bank of the Manah river 
now forming the boundary of the districts of Kamrup and Goal- 
para, and that he finished composing Amb& Caritra of the B/ilfma Parva 
in the month of Srava^ of Saka 1451 or 1529 A.D. 

A Second Ramasaraswati: The suspicion of a second Ram 
Saraswati is confirmed below by the colophon of Gopinath Dvija who 
names his father, son of Bhimsen and Patbak of Sukladhwaj as Ram 
Saraswati. It is the autobiographical note of GopInAth, his son, in his 
rendering of the Drom Parva (vs. 4012-14). 

PStcaurfi n&me, ache ek gram, chilakon n§m jar: 

Ati bitopan, sarva susampan, dui jen svarga har. 4012 

Sehi grameswar, mahS sesandhar, Bhimsen dvijabar: 

J3r jas r&^i, adyapi praka^, jen pun^a ^adhar. 4013. 

T&hSn santati, Ram Saraswati, Pathak Sukladhwajar: 

Jen Suke guru, Angtra Tambaru, aro nuhi patantar. 

Tahana tanay, ati sisunay, Goplnfith dvijabar: 

H^va dirgha chande, racila pravcuidhe, kath& Maha 

Bharatar 4014. 

While the native village of the poet-laureate was at Camaria, the village 
of this second RSm Saraswati was Patcaura Chilakon in Kamarupa and 
his father was Bhimsen who had the title of Kavi Churamai>i, and 
so forth. This is re-iterated in an earlier verse of the Drofna Parva: 

Kamrup madhye sar: Patcaurfi nam yfir. ' 

Tar m^je ek gram: Chilakon yar nam. 284 

This then finall y proves that there is no room for confusing Vidya Pan- 
cfinan wih Ram Saraswati and this second Ram Saraswati with the poet- 
laureate of Nara NarSya^’s court Vidya PancSnan is also the author 
of Kama Parva Mahdbhdrat, and Pfitdlikortda Ramayai^ is also ascribed 
to him. 

Kamsari Kayastma is referred to so respectfully by R§m 
Saraswati in his Pu^pa Haron Vana Parva (vs. 1425-26). This may 
signify that Ram Saraswati won the king’s patronage for such poets as 
KaipsSri who helped him by composing some parts of the Mah^bharat 
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upto Pa^vas living in concealment; and Kajpiari appears to have 
rendered Ddk^ Go-Grh and Kirdt Parva, with such colophons: 

‘‘Bhanati Kaipsari pad Dak$in Go-grih,” 

kink^e kahe Kayastha Kaipsari/’ 

“SuJeavi Kaip^ri name, pada vandhe nivandhila 
Birat Parvar katha prai.” 

The autobiographical note in the Virat Parva (vs. 1166-67) states that 
Kaipsari composed these verses of the Mahabharat by staying in the 
house of Madhawdew. Earlier colophons of the Virat Parva name 
Pitambar Kayastha. 

^Imanta Gabharu khan, sahe putre jay-yuta 
Aro bhratri yatek sodar: 

* Tahan bacan Suni, ati mugdha bhawc pache 

Likhila Kayastha Pitambar. 641 
Bhuyar madhyat, praval kulat, achilanta Siromani: 

^ Dailad Khk, gr^ name yAr, achil satya BhavanL 572 
Jh&nimadhye sar, tahana pravar, Srimanta Gdbharukha nam: 
Hari pad sevi, maha yatna kari, racila pad upam. 573 

Do we then understand that Kaipsari (lit. enemy of Kamsa) or Pitam¬ 
bar (that is, Krt^) was one and the same poet of the kayastha caste 
and was a Bhuya whose family name was Gabharu Khan? 

Ramcaban Tkakur was tutored in his childhood by his maternal 
uncle Madhawdew, for his father, RSmdas, almost lived together with 
Madhawdew. Daityari, Ramcar£in*s son, gives a vivid picture of his 
father’s childhood passed under strict care of Madhawdew, how he 
became a ripe scholar by beginning with the alphabets and grammar 
of Sanskrit language and ending with the study of scriptures including 
RatnSwali and Ratnakar (vs. 941-51). 

Ramcaran may have been in his teens when Sankardew passed 
away, for while he was imder the tutorship of Madhawdew, the latter 
is described as sometimes going to Patbausi (v. 943) evidently to meet 
Sankardew, whence 1550 A.D. may be taken as the approximate time 
of birth of Ramcaran. Ramcaran really played a great role in the life 
of Madhawdew almost .similar to that played by the latter in the life 
of Sankardew, and was the only true disciple of his uncle to whom he 
could refer with confidence, and Daityfiri’s Guru Carita is pregnant 
with such facts. The most important of such facts is Ramcaran’s col¬ 
lection of the Kirttan Gho^d manuscripts from different parts of the 
country with great trouble, (vs. 1576-88). Ramcaran was a faithful 
guide till the last moment of Madhawdew’s life by sheer strength 
of his character which the latter long observed and tested (vs. 1163-86). 

RSmearan’s Guru Carit is practically the first authority for all in¬ 
formation regarding Sankardew or the Vai^i^avite religion and litera- 
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ture of Assam. In spite of the shortcomings in the editing of his work, f 
there can be no denying the fact that Ramcaran who was almost the 
man on the spot must wield sufficient authority as the source of first¬ 
hand information on the subject Here and there he actually mentions 
what Madhawdew said to him on certain points (v. 1564). 

Ramcaran’s nice verse-rendering of ^iankardew's Bhakti Ratnakar, 
complete in 1085 couplets, and about thirty chapters on difierent phases 
of the cult of love gives a gist of the whole work in the last chapter 
in his own words (vs. 1076-84). 

One Tikd Bha^ya, attributed to Ramcaran, and written as a dis¬ 
course between Sankardew and Madhawdew on Bhakti and allied sub¬ 
jects, contains such lines among others: 

Amio rahibo Gopalat antakale: 

Gop^ sahite ram tattva kale. 

This is used to mean that Madhawdew appointed Gopal (Ata) as his 
successor. That is not borne by facts, and Daityari, among other bio¬ 
graphers, speak to the contrary, (vs. 1559-1574). Moreover neither 
the composition nor the contents ^ow that this is Ramcaran’s own 
work. The colophons give the name Ram Candra and not Ram Caran, 
and we nowhere find him deforming his name like tins even for 
rhyme’s sake. 

Kamsa Badh is an Anka (drama) written by Ramcaran. Sahkar- 
dew is also said to have composed one Kamsa Badk Ndf (Bezbaruwa’s 
5ankardeu>, Ch. X) not extant now. Any way, this drama shows that 
Ramcaran Thakur was not only proficient in writing verses and songs, 
but had also mastery over dramatic art. 

Gopal Ata, better known as BhavSnipuria Gopal At5, for there 
are many a Gopal in Assamese Va^navite literature, is known to have 
hailed firom near Garhgao in upper Assam and to have settled at 
Bhavanipur in KAmrup whence the connotation to his name. His 
mother is known to be one Vrajan^ and his father, Kameswar. He is 
said to have been initiated at about 25 years of age by MAdhawdew 
himself. Gopal AU is well known as the leader of the Kal Samhati. 

Gopal Ata’s literary works are the two dramas, JanmaydtrSi and 
Uddhatoa Samhcid. The former deals with the birth of Kr^ and 
events preceding and succeeding it, and is sometimes presented as two 
dramas Janmay&tvd and Nandotsav, the latter dealing with the festival 
performed in the house of Nanda and Yasoda where was kept 

in concealment immediately after his birth. The last song of this drama, 
echoing Madhawdew’s Bar Git “Ogo Mai, tohar tanay Yadumani”, des¬ 
cribing the merriments of the milkmaids at Kn^’s appearance in 
Nanda’s house, is beautiful His Bar Gits also have a similar charm 
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and his other drama Vddhawa SambSdj is worthy. Gopal Ata must 
have been of similar age with RSmcaran and by general acceptance 
his time is 1541-1611 AJ5. 

GopSlcaran Dvlja is the author of the renderings of Bhigawat 
Book III and Harivaxnia. In the beginning of the former work, he eulo¬ 
gises Sahkardew and says that he (like Ananta Kandali) only takes 
the remains of Sankardew’s food; for Bankardew already wrote his 
AnSdi Pdtan from die Third Book of the BhSgawat and GopSl Dvija 
was only following his suit (vs. 691, 1898-99): 

Srunanta Sankardew, a sincere devotee of Krs^, incarnated himself in 
K&marupa. By wishing welfare of the people and ever controlling the 
wicked, he has revealed the love of God in various ways. He has pub¬ 
lished several scriptures, revealing love God, and has given me my 
eyes. My indehte^ess to him will not cease even if I speak well of 
him for crores and crores of years. It is he who has acquainted us 
with Friend Kn?na and introduced the Devotees to us; it is he who 
has shown us the Love of God by discarding the paths of knowledge 
and ritualism; no one can be such a Friend. I have written these verses 
by following those of Sankardew: What fruit I desire from these verses 
is that wherever I may be bom, let me have love for Vai$navas and 
devotion to Sankardew.* 

In the Descriptive Catalogue the time of this poet’s translation of 
Harivamia is suggested as 1558 A.D. and he is introduced as flourishing 
in the reign of Raghudew (1581-1603) keeping a Sanskrit school at 
Bamagar and attracting such scholars as Vaikunthanath Bhattadew 
(1558-1638), thus showing that Gopal Dvija flourished about 1540-1610 
A.D., and that his HarivarnSa was his earlier work than his rendering 
of the Bhagawat Book Three which he appears to have done some time 
after the demise of Sankardew, as may be understood from the refer¬ 
ences. This would point to his rendering of his Tritlya Skandha Bha¬ 
gawat by the close of the sixteenth century. His rendering of the 
Harivamsa is far from a literal translation of the Sanskrit work of 
that name: 

Gopale gu^^r paw pranamia mane: 

Baladew vakya sire dharia yatane. 

Krgna dewatAr arup carane: 

Padacay bhane Dvija Gopal Carape. 

Harivamsa Bhagawat Sri Vi?i?.u Purfin: 

T^nir sangame katha haibek uthAn. 

Yamuna Jahnabi Saraswatl eka sthan: 

Prayage vahay ito tShar samSn... 

Eke Harivamsa kath5 ati sucarit: 

T^te Sri Bhkgawat karild mi^t. 

Sri Vi^nu PurSpako karilo jarit; 

•Kni mili baiba ati svad biparit. 
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Gopai. Misra, grandson of Harihar AcSrya, son of Baladew ox 
Dharmai, bom at Malipur, is the author of Gho^d Ratmi, a work appa¬ 
rently written in imitation of Mkdhawdew’s Ndm-Gfio^, describing the 
Bhakti Cult. It has the following respectful references to Sankardew, 
Damodardew and Madhawdew in order. 

Srimanta Sankar subhSsay. Damodar yaspra k^ay. 

Bhagawat k^-payodhit gaila tal: _ 

grimante Madhaw nam dhari, bi§ayar sukh panhari, 

Rpgna yas karila bist&r: _ , 

Damodar mat anusari, mukhe Govindar nam dhan. 

Santa Hari nam bakhSnilo sarasar. 

It is this Gopai Miira who is identified with the founder of the Ulubari 
and KhudiS Satras and a disciple of Damodardew (D.C.AM., p. 52). 
It is also stated that Gopai Miira*s disciple was Niranjandew who initiat¬ 
ed king Jayadhwaj Sii|iha (1654-63) and founded the Auniati Satra at 
Majuli. Banamalidew is said to be another disciple of Gopai Mi^a. 
His GhofS^Ratna was perhaps composed by 1588 A.D., and is a work 
of course far inferior to Nam-Gho^ in merit, as any verses selected at 
random may show. Other works as ParSdkarma Nirupan, Sankhacur 
Badh and MaJiisfisuT BadJi are also attributed to him. He appears to 
be of similar age with the other two Gopals, Ata and Dvija, only if he 
is not the same person as Gopai Dvija whose colophon is quoted above. 

There are several other works known as Santa Nimay Santa Sam- 
pradai, Santa carit and others attributed to Knsn^ Bhfirati, Govinda 
Das and Ki^n Ac&rya respectively giving accounts of the saints of 
Kamarup and their religious institutions. Of these Kr^a-Bh5rati is 
reported to be a great scholar and Vedfintist, referred to even by such 
scholars as Puru?ottam Vidyabagis. the reputed author of Prayoga 
Rotnamdla Vyakaran, of king Nara NarSyaij’s court. He is styled as 
Vedfinta-Vana-Ke^ari or the Lion in the forest of Vedanta philosophy, 
whose presence frightened all elephants in the form of average scholars: 

Krsna Bhfiratirayati Vedanta keSari: 

P^smrdhaip paUsmrdham bho bho pandita diggajah. 

Santo Samproddt Katha is in simple prose and ends with such sentences 
as “Sadhusavak sambudhiye sewa kariba, etekese muktik labhiba. 
Aparadhisavako sadai ksama kariba. Etaka Mahantar Caritra pustak 
samapta.” Santa Carit is a similar work in verse, bearing “a striking 
resemblance” with the contents of Santa Wirnay. There are many 
other such works as one Ranmnanda^s Santa Sar. It is difficult, and 
also useless, to ascertain their authors and their dates. In all probabi¬ 
lity the first few of such works were written sometime between 1600- 
1650 A.D. after the main pillars of Vai?navism were gone and it was 
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divided and subdivided into sects and subsects and into Satfibotia 
These works were mostly written with the primary narrow view of 
bringing this or that sect or sub>sect or Sarjihati into pro min ence. 

Prithuram Dvija the author of Mttsal Parwa Mahahharat is the 
subject of certain controversy in regard to his time. He leaves us the 
following autobiograj^cal note regarding himself and his time and 
work: 

Jay3mkta Pratap Ballabh mantrivar: 

Sandikai vam^t janma gu^ar mandir: 

Muni candra siddha candra ^ake mantrl paila: 

Ban kari satru nasi ya^ak rakhila. 

Bharatar ^es katha racild payar; 

Dos dekhi buddha jane k$emiba amar. 

Bhai>e Pithurame dhari caran Kr^nar: 

Bola Ham HSm save taTio saxpsar. 

This says that Prithurdm wrote this work on the MahShharat under 
the encouragement of his patron PratSp Ballabh, bom in a Sandikai 
family, who became a minister in the Saka signiHed by 7 (Sages) 
1 (Moon) 4 (accomplished saints) 1 (Moon), which taken in the 
reverse order, as is the established method, becomes 1471 Saka corres¬ 
ponding to 1495 A.D. But some would like to equate Siddhas (accom¬ 
plished Saints) to Muni, giving 7, and working out the Saka 1717 corres¬ 
ponding to 1795 A.D. against practice, which may not be supported. It 
was then written about the close of the fifteenth century, under the 
patronage of a minister, Pratip Ballabh Sandikai, serving Ahom king 
Sipimfa (1493-97) who was succeeded by the famous Dihingia Baja? 

Besides these prominent personalities, there are a large number of 
minor poets whose works, dates or identities have not been fully traced, 
or their interests are such as they deserve little more than a passing 
notice. D&nodardew (1488-1598) is of little importance in literature for 
his own contribution as for the contribution of Vaikunthanath*s Kathd- 
Gito and Kathd Bh5ga.wat. He wrote no works worth the name, hut 
is said to have comi>osed a few songs, even then not so worthy. There 
are other writers who appear to belong to the latter half of the seven¬ 
teenth century. There are also different names in the colophons of 
certain single works, one or other of whom may fall within this period 
while another or others fall within the next. Again there are others 
who ap{>ear with different names in the colo^ons and are already 
discussed. 

DipncA Chanda: (?0ipika Candra or the Effulgent Moon) by one 
Purusottam Gajapati is another work the time and the authorship of 
which has been a subject of long controversy. The early surmises were 
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made on the basis of the following autobiographical note found in the 
book. 

“Cfiri rGp dKari iSriram Lak$ma:n 

Bharatai Satrughan; 

Henay Ramar pade majiyoka 

Amar, bSlak man. 

TfihSn vaipi&at janma bhailo hena 

Karo mane ahammam; 

Katar karia saraii paiilo 

Pamar Puru?ottam.” 

Also elsewhere “Ta 3 ni nij anujar nati Puru^Sttam” saying that the 
author was the grandson of the royal brother of King Ramacandra of 
Oudh. This drove some scholars to trace the descent of one king 
Ramcandra in the Jitari dynasty that ruled in ancient Assam, and to 
calculate and find the time of Purasottam Gajapati and his work in the 
eleventh century. This was erroneous at the beginning. To have 
placed any reliance on this autobiographical note, one must have done 
it as a whole or not at all, but never piece-meal. If the author expli¬ 
citly called himself a grandson of the brother of king Ramcandra of 
Oudh, one could not be justified in trying to find for him another dynasty 
of kings in Assam. The next point was in regard to language. 

“Citra-gupta nSme dui likhak nirbhay; 

Subha^bha papa-punya teraj karay.’* 39 

The word “teraj” is undoubtedly Islamic and hence a post-thirteenth 
century word for this work. But this may also be a copyist’s interpo¬ 
lation which by itself cannot vitiate the whole work. Yet the general 
tone too appears comparatively too modem, a few instances of which 
may be cited: 

‘Tad barha haba buli Smi nelekhilo.” (v. 267) 

‘Tat horfi dhurtta rajS mantrigana yata.” (v. 340) 

“Bape powe bhfii bhSi kandal kariba: 

Jivikar arthe ghor kafa-kati haiba.” (v. 478) 

“Haiba maha khalua Braharaan gape yata. (v. 482) 

“Vaisnavar ves dhari pindhi dhutl fot” (v. 483) 

‘Tetua BrShmape nSsibeka jagatak.” (v. 489). 

It is divided into chapters called the Kalas (phases of the Moon) 
whence most probably the book was named Diptfcdcandra (Effulgent 
Moon) rather than DTpikichanda which woiild convey no proper sense. 
The first is Dewata Kala (vs. 14-79), describing the gods and their 
doings. The second is ihe Brahmakala (vs. 80-131) showing the great¬ 
ness of Vi^iju and Vai^navas, where Siva says to Parvatl: “Vaisnavese 
Visrnu aka janS sSrottar. (v. 120). ‘Know the essence of truth that a 
Vaimava is Vispu himself.* 
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The third is the Vai§;^wa Kala (vs. 132-175) where the various 
rights and duties of Vai^vas are described The fourth or the Raja- 
kala (vs. 176-203) describes kingdoms of ancient days. In the fifth, 
sixth and seventh are Dharani kala (vs. 204-11), Mahipati Knia 
(vs. 277-365) respectively. In the eighth or the Kala, Siva 

says how wicked advice of the Brahmans directing men to worship 
Durga would work their ruin; 

“Vipra vakye moha hui; Karo eko gati nui. 367 
Haipsa chag ball kari; Tomar nan^ smari. 

Tumi gati cubA buli; Lokak kahay tuli. 368 
Param I^ar Dew; TShanka nakare sew. 369. 

DurAcar Vipraga:^; Asa diya lobhe man. 370 
Kali kkle Vipra gan; Bauddha kame kare man. 374. 

Veda-artha parihari; Jivikak mane kari. 

Pasa^d^ agame citta; Dhan jan bhiryya bitta. 375. 

Sava lok kari z^; Howe narakat vas. 376. 

Curiously enough, these last few lines remind one of some similar lines 
of NaTnpho^ (vs. 53, 59 fi). 

Thus it is a regular pro-Vai$i>avite work showing the superiority of 
the Vai$^vas, condemning all that is low in Brahmans, identified 
Buddhists. The work starts with salutation to both Hari and Siva at 
the outset, as elsewhere, and as a matter of fact, in the second chapter 
attempts at establishing that Candra Vlpras ox the Brahmans, having 
their origin from Brahma are equal to Suryya Vipras or Daibajnas, 
having their origin from Rudra or Siva. The work is culled from 
various sources as Siva-Rahasya, Hagisakaki, Yamal Saiphita, and the 
Bhagawat So the work at the outset thus introduces itself: 

*'Jaya namn Hari Kara ^iwa Niranjana: 

Pralaya sazphara kdi dewa Sanatana. 1. 

Brahmamaya murti yara k$aya byaya nai: 

Hena Sadasiwa pawe pranamo sadai 2 
Brahmarupe sraja p5l5 Vis^u rupa dhari: 

Rudra rupe niya prabhu jagSta saiphari. 3 
Hena Maheswara cara^a hfdi dhari: 

Gurura k{p5ka mane parama sadari. 4 
Rachibo Dipika Chanda (?) name grantha pada: 

Digpati savaro caritra vidagadha. 5 
Siwa Rahasyata Hare Jayata kahanta: 

Gauriye puchanta yena kahia achanta.6 
Am Hamsa Kakata kahicha NSrAyaa^e: 

Maha PQra^ato kaila Suka mahajane. 7. 

Yamala Saiphita Hare Gaurira agata: 

Ka^ achanta Raja-niti yena znata. 8 
Take kichu bamSibaka mora bhaila mati: 

Puru$ottama mora nama Gajapati. 9 
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Prathame Kahanta Hare Gaurira agata: 

Saptama adhyaya ante Siwa Rahasyata. 12. 

^uniyo Dipika Chanda (?) kala awat^a: 

Gaurira dgata Hare k^Uanta sara. 13 

Curiously enough, besides the general composition perfectly agreeing 
in the method of Vai^ava writers of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies, the third verse agrees word for word and line for line with the 
rendering of the Bhagawat Book Ten by Sahkadew himself; 

“Brahma rupe sraja pSla Vi^u rupa dhari; 

Rudra rupe niyii tumi jagat saiphari.” 82 

As the author definitely and insistently calls himself a king of Oudh, 
and as there is not the slightest chance for him to be a king of Assam, 
it is upto us to see whether it is or not a verse-rendering of some 
particular Sanskrit work by some unknown or anonymous Assamese 
writer of Vai^^avite period about which possibility there are already 
some suggestions from internal evidence. True it is that in the text 
itself there is no hint whatsoever that it is an Assamese rendering of 
some particular Sanskrit work; but neither is there any proof to the 
contrary, showing that it is not. From the History of Orissa by 
G. Toynbee we learn that the native sovereigns of Orissa bore the title 
of “Gajapati Rajas” or Sri Utkaleswar Gajapati Maharaja” (p. 24). 
Also one king named Puru$ottam Gajapati is known to have 
ruled in Orissa towards the end of the Efteenth century, and to have 
been succeeded by his son Fratap Rudra who did his utmost to drive 
away the Buddhists from his kingdom. Pratap Rudra, dying without 
an issue was succeeded by his minister Govinda Vidyadhara in 1541 A.D. 
(D.C.AJVI,, 1930). 

Also Madhawdew’s Wdm-Mdlifco written in his extreme old age 
at Koc-Behar probably in the early nineties of the sixteenth century, 
was an Assamese rendering of the Sanskrit compilation by Puru§ottam 
Gajapati.. Madhawdew himself writes all about Puru$ottam Gajapati: 

“Puru^ottama nSme nareswara Gajapati: 

Tana ajna p5li dvijagana mah&mati. 

Pura];ia Bh§rata Smili Agamaka c&i: 

Nana grantha sangraha karila ekathai. 

Kr$pa nama n^ahima pailanta yatamSn; 

I<ekhi ani savaka karila ekathUn”. 

“Parama Mahanta Gajapati Puru$ottama 

Likhai ache slokacaya yena anu^ama. 

Sehi anukrame Smi racibo payar; 

Ki'^nar prasade hauka lokata pracar.” 

The work seems complete in sixteen kolas (chapters) with 996 verses 
in alL One manuscript of it is said to contain the following reference 
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even to 6ankardew himself. (Assamese Grammar and Origin of the 
Assamese language, Introduction Ill, p. 32): 

‘*Sito*save pot yai; xakbanta upay T>ai , 

Dekhi Kipkmay tiari; nana rupe awat^i. 

Loka-save aparyanta; nem dAne taribanta. 

Srimanta SanKar nam; bania murti anupam.” 

A reference to “the sixteen nAmas’* and to pemons doings evil deeds 
leaving off the habits of respective castes (Var^) apparently has a 
condemnation of the religion preached by Caitanyadewa. So it appears 
that it is a post-^hankardew and even post-Caitanyadew work. 

“Kai^t kahiba katha japi $olIa nam ; 

Vamacar eri karibeka manda kam’’ 557 
‘*rantra, mantra karia bhandibe jagatak; 

Dhan dhanya paibe dekhAia sastrak.*' 564. 

Puru$ottam Gajapati is known as a king of Orissa, himself a post¬ 
seventh century writer (J.A.R.S., Vol. Ill, p. 32), and some would call 
him a contemporary of Madhawdew (Asdm Bdndhav, Vol. 11, p. 96) 
while Purushottam Thakur and Sarvabhauma includes him as a disciple 
of Safkkardew. 

FotTNDo OF THE SscT: Several works such as renderings of the 
Bhagawat Books Four and Five, and portions of the Mahabharat Adi 
Parva upto 385 verses and one Dharmar Git containing a few hundreds 
of religious songs contain the colophon of another Aniruddha, who is 
not Aniruddha Ham Saraswati, but is apparently a Kayastha or Bhuya. 
His rendering of the Bhagawat Book Five contains the following auto* 
biographical note: 

Xjohit Uttar kakhare prakS^e, Narayan Pur bandha. 

Tar madhya bhAge, majar tAluk, kahi^ kata mahattwa: 

Param sampanna, bitopan than, amrSwati yena mata. 
l^r antargat, Vi^u Balikunci, bhaileka graxp bise$: 

Sahkar Madhaw, upAsa karia achile bhakta a%$. 

Sei grameswar, b hail eka gomastha Mahipal nam yar: 

Sakai lokar madhyat bhailek, yahar gu^ pracAr. 

TAhAn santati, Brlha dalapati, apar Haii Dalai. 

DuihAno kanis^ha, Ganga Navagiri bulla save bolai: 

Vyakaroa sAstrat, param pandit, achileka maha dhir: 
Sahkarar dui caran pankaje karicil buddhi sthir. 

Tahan santati, bhaila Aniruddha, najane Aastra niAcay. 

Gopalar dui caran samparke, mane jena upajay. 

Param dewata, hridayat thaki, dila jena anumati: 

Sei anurupe, pahcam skandha, racilA kathA samprati: 

And from Ramananda, (vs. 323-41), this village Balikuci at NArAya^pur 
is known as the birth-place of Madhawdew. A good deal of confusion 
and misunderstanding about this poet has been removed by the publi* 
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cation of a biography of this important author by one of his successors 
Cidanandadew (1825-80) compiled from an earlier biography compos¬ 
ed by one K^adas Dvija, that was partly damaged (vs. 10-11 if). 
Account of this biography of Aniruddha is considered reliable, mainly 
because it agrees with tlie autobiographical notes of the poet himself 
as also with other historical facts, (vs. 39-46). In the autobiographical 
note we miss the names of Aniruddha’s parents, Gondadew and Ajali, 
which are supplied here. This biography also gives the date of Anirud- 
dha’s birth as the Thursday of the ninth day of the bright moon, the 
fifteenth day of Baisakha in the Saka 1475 corresponding to 1553 A.D. 
and his early name as Harakantha. 

Candra Veda ghora Van, Sake bhaila janma tan 
Pancadas dine Vaisagat: 

iSukuia navami tithi, saiva Subha grahadf^ti 
Gum bare bhailanta bekat. 56 

Haiba Harakantha nam, pracariba gu^ nSm 
Jiwa sava tariba apar. 58. 

As Harakantha grew older, he went to Bhaw^pur, became a disciple 
of Gop^ Ata and was christened as Aniruddha, for the special signi¬ 
ficance that he was predicted to close other paths save of love. 

GopSleo bulilanta dekhi bicak$aj^: 

Ihan pawat loke laibanta ^an. 

Anyatra ^strar path karia nirodh: 

Bhakatir paUie matra karaibeka bodh. 83. 

Etekese an nam bhailg Aniruddha: 

Samasta t^irar pracariba gurha tattwa. 84. 

When after staying for about three years with his master, now 
Aniruddha would return home, Gopal Ata was much moved and said 
he would leave him only on condition that he would be a preacher. 
Aniruddha showed his reluctance on this point on 41x6 ground that 
he being a Bhuya or chief was entrusted by his father with the 
government of five cities (Pancapur), namely Lak$mipur, Bihpur, 
NuayaJ^pur, Dhalpur, Nagpur and Kalangpur: 

'Tumi sama maha bhakta nahike amar: 

hetu did laia yaio Guru bhar. 100” 

^Tancapur gram pita dilanta bibhagi: 

l^ka ezi Hid tayu pada sewa la^. 102”. 

Gopal At& at last prevailed on Aniruddha, appointed him a preacher, 
handed over to him the scripture Kalpataru whicb fell into GopaVs 
hand through Madliawdew from Sankardew: 

Srunanta iSankardewe 3 dba ^tra khani; 

Ata IVmdhawak dila AcSrya bakhani. 105 

Madhaw Gumwe diU mok sehi sastra: 

Tumi bine iiastrar ache kon pdtra. 

Eteke tomak ami sehi ^stra dild: 

Aji hante tok Bap Acarya patild. 106 
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Aniruddha came back home with this scripture, first initiated his 
parents with it. He also initiated a Muhammadan tailor, Dhell Darjl, 
at his request, among other early disciples, and christened him as 
Dhyanpati, and his descendants are still known as of Dhell Bara 
family. It was from the month of Magh in the 6aka, 1530 (1609 A.D.) 
that Aniruddha started preaching work: 

Ito Dhell Darjiyeo pasxla ^a:^ 

DhySnpati nam tanka dill Gurujan. 119. 

SeM din dhari Dhell Bara Hindu hhaila: 

Ahamsavar madhye tahgk rakhila. 

Adyapi tShSr vai^a §chay aihit: 

Dheli Bara ghar buU savate viit. 120. 

Pancada^ sata trayoviraia Magh mSs: 

Sehi din hante dharma karila prakas. 121. 

Aniruddha died on a Monday on the tenth day of the bright moon, 
on the eleventh day of Pau$ in Saka 1548 corresponding to 1626 A.D. 
His name is certainly of much , more than mere religious or literary 
importance. Sir Gait writes of Kim: “The Bamunia Gosains had one 
Sudra rival in upper Assam in the person of Anirodh, a Kalita by caste. 
This man quarrelled with Sankardeb and leaving him, founded the 
Moamaria sects, the adherents of which were destined to play an 
important part in the downfall of Ahom rule.” {H.A., 2nd Ed., p. 59). 
This is a partial view of the truth and is founded on the wrong and 
malicious information supplied by Adi CaritrOy a spurious work in the 
name of M5dhawdew. Many stories have since been invented to blacken 
the pure name of this sect of Vaisnavas who are really Mayamara, 
but are nicknamed Mo&maria. That the real word is *M&ya’ (illu¬ 
sion) which Aniruddha is said to have specially controlled, appears 
from various references. Aniruddha hesitated to assume religious 
leadership saying that he was under the control of Maya, as he had 
to mind his secular work as a ruling chief; but Gop§l Ata told him 
that he must be a preacher and then Maya shall be under his control 
instead: , 

“Madhumatl Mayfi sire cari ache mor: 

Naparoho ehi bSkya karibe Gurur.” 101 
“Mai^umati MaySr Sirat tumi cari: 

Mardia Mfiy§k thaka dharmak acari.’ 104 

The Mayamara rebellion, a people’s movement, which is really the mosf 
important and interesting event in the whole history of Assam, is per¬ 
haps a good deal responsible for malicious propaganda against this 
sect. 

Aniruddha’s renderings of the BhSgawat and Mahabh^t are 
assigned to the last decade of the sixteenth century. His songs, indeed 
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very large in number, are written in imitation of the Bar-Gits of Sankar- 
dew and Madhawdew. It is not a fact that he antagonised with 
Sahkardew. Far from it The biography shows that Aniruddha’s 
mother was 6ankardew*s own paternal uncle’s daughter, and there 
appears absolutely no proof of any hitch between him and Sahkardew. 
And it could not be i>ossible, for Aniruddha was only a lad of 15 summers 
when Sahkardew expired. Aniruddha is said to have written his 
Dharanuir Git at the request of one Ram Candra Dvija. thought to be 
the founder of the Ahatguri Satra. Adi Centra which charges Anirud¬ 
dha with the theft of Safikardew’s DMtu T&mrak?ari Pufhi perhaps really 
hints at his possession of the KaBpataru SSstra which became an object 
of envy, as it was a rare thing. According to Rajani Kanta Bardalai, 
Aniruddha wrote TS2 songs and another work called Bhakti-Mangal like 
MSdhawdew’s Ndm^osS, with Totay, Bhatima etc. One MahAhharat 
Sahhd Parva also contains the colophon of Aniruddha, not Ram Saras- 
wati, which may possibly be the work of this author. 

Aniruddha Kayastha is the author of renderings of the Bhfigawat 
Books Four and Five; hut in the collection now published (by Hari- 
Narayan Datta Baruwa, Nalbarl) in the early poems of Book Four, 
appears the name of one Jayrfim. 

Caturtha Skandhar ito pratham adhySi katha 

EhimSne hhaila samapati: 

Gopal (ye) caranar dase nirupajj kailfi 

Jayram name murhamati. 1979. 

Then in the latter poems of the same Book Four appears the name of one 
KalSp Candra eulogising king Nara Narayap in clear terms: 

Jay Nar NSrSyan: Dvitiya in5rtanda yen. 2239. 

Sito rSj rfijeswar: Durjanar dandadhar. 

Nirantar Brahma-jnSnl: Nrpatir curamani. 2243 
Tar^ prasSdat mai: Racilo paySreay. 2244. 

Badati Kalap Candra: BolS Ram RAm mantra. 2245. 

He styles himself as a disciple of Sahkardew: 

Badati Kalfip Candra Sahkar kinkar: 

Racilo navSr Sati Caritra sundar. 2295. 

Badati KalSp Candra Kr$nar kinkar: 

PStak chSrok daki bolS Hari Har. 2377. 

Thus upto verse 2416, the colophons are of KalSp Candra. From 
verses 2417 to 2843 in the Dkruva Carit the colophons are of Vi$nu 
Bharati, and he refers to himself as son of Kaviratna: "Kavi Ratna 
sut Vi?nu BhSrati” (vs. 2784-2840). Vaikuthanath Bhattadew was 
known as Kaviratna. But points of coincidences foimd in Vi$nu 
Bharati’s other work Bhdgawat Ratna., with Ananta Kandali’s Kathd- 
Satra, leave the idea that H might not be the former as referred to. 
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Ratnakar Misra is another poet that appears in the colophons 
from verses 3583-4283 beginning with “Prithur vaip^ Baman” anH end¬ 
ing with Book Four. Let us first of all see if we can gather anything 
about him from his colophons and autobiographical notes that are: 

Atrir grhat khySt: Visnu vam^ bhailS jat. 

Sebi mane nam yAr: Dvija kule janma sSr. 3758 

SrT purvak dewa ante: Viracilo sito sante. 

Auniatit bSs: Govindat yar as. 3759. 

Misra Ratnakar, Krsnar kinkar, ak padavandhe bhane. 3807 

Dvija Hatnakar Mi^a, tariba sain^r kricchva. 

Kn^a pSd-padme thaia citta. 42664 

Hatnakar Mi^ra viracila Haridhyan. 4296. 

To read between the lines of verse 3759, was he Vip^u Bharati and a 
resident of Auniati? The works Brdhma-Gxta and Gltd-KIrttan are 
also attributed to Ratnikar Mi^. 

Book Five of the BhSgawat contains colophons of Aniruddha 
Kayastha alone with many important autobiographical notes as the 
following: 

P&che daiva gati gsi Krsnar krp&t: 

NSmat Sahkardew janmila sSk^t. 4303. 

Achil Madhawdew tana mukhva si§ya: 

Param Vaisaiaw sito pandit billista. 4305 

NakarilS bihS kari indriya nigrah: 

Sambandbat amSr kanistha piUmah. 4306. 

Pancam Skandhar, kathS manohar, ehimane samSpatl: 

Kato samksenia, kato bistaria, kailo yena laflA matt 5170 

Nrpa Raghubar, param sundar, rupe Kamdew sama- 

Tana mukhvatam. bisva.4 naram, Kava«tha dalar nati: 

Gurur carane, padacay bbane, Aniruddha ^umati; 

Veda paksa bkn, sa^nke Sakar, Aswin Kr^tjia pak?at: 

This clears, above other points, that Aniruddha was a near relation of 
MSdhawdew, that Aniruddha was a leader of the Kfiyasthas, and, per¬ 
haps while at Bhavanipur in KSmrup, completed this work in Saka 1525 
corresponding to 1603 A.D. 

First part of Book Six of the BhSgawat, beginning with AjdmH 
UpSkhycn contains the colophon of Sankardew while the latter part 
including Brtt&sur Badh contains the colophons of Ananta Kandali 
whose most comprehensive genealogy in an autobiographical note is 
found here (vs. 6026-37). This shows that Sagar Dvija was Ananta 
Kandali*s earliest ancestor residing at Rants where Sankardew and 
other Bara BhuySs lived for some time. His two sons were Candra 
Kandali and Ratna Bharati. In the Dlhingia Bandha. through which 
the Kapili and Gangs flow, lived Bani Thakur whose three sons were 
Candibar, Sambbu and Dhvaja. Dhvaja married VanamSlS, the 
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daughter of Candra Kandali at Rauta, which village was subsequently 
damaged. Then they came to Hajo. There Dhvaja alias Padma Mandal 
became renowned as Ratna Pathak who read nicely and one Ratna 
Bharati explained the scriptures. To Ratna Pathak and Vanamala 
were bom four sons Haricara^, R^, Acyut and Yadumani. Hari- 
cara^ Ananta Kandali, the eldest was given the name Candra Bharati 
by one Siva Mandal. 

Govutoa Mkra who rendered the Gita into Assamese verse was 
also a scholar in Sanskrit who wrote his work by consulting all availa¬ 
ble commentaries on it as may be understood from the following: 

Sahkari Bhaskan, matak aloci, tTk& cai Hanumanta: ' 

Ananda Girir, tikS ye SvSmir, duiro jijnSsi mata. 

Panca tika c&i yimfine bujilo, mati anusare lailo. 

Very little is known about this writer from his personal writing. He 
is said to be an inhabitant of a village, Bali, in Kamrup, his father being 
one TSrapatl, grandfather Kalacandra, great grandfather of Ram Mcira. 
(D.C.A.M., p. S3). He possessed considerable poetic gift also, as may 
be gathered from his rendering as a whole. 

Gopinatiz Dvzja, son of RSm Saraswat! 11, was an inhabitant of 
Chinkona Patcaura, now identified with PatchSrkuchi in Darrang. 
Gopinath Dvija wrote his works on Sahh& Parva, Drona Parva and 
Svargdrohan Parva Mah&hharat under the patronage of Darangi Raj& 
Dharma Naraya^i (1615-37), like his father, under the name Gopinath 
Dvija (or Gopinath Pathak?). He was a poet of considerable merit. 

Bhagawat Misra is the author of the two verse-renderings, Viynu 
Pttran and Sdtvata Tantra. He is said to be the son of one Hari MUra 
and a disciple of Haridewa (1493-1571). In a discourse between Narad 
and MahSdew, the glory of love of God has been thus described in the 
,$atvata Tantra. Another work Samsdr, describing the virtues and vices 
of the world, is also attributed to this author, containing the colophon. 

Save sabhasada loka, savadhane ^nioka 

Durkara adharmat rati: 

Patakar dhumketu nibandhibo ^Sstra hotu 

Bhagawat Misra alpa mati. 

ViSNU Bharati, the author of Dhniva Carit and BhagawaURatna, 
is little known save by the following autobiographical note of his second 
work: 

Dvadai Skandhar katha sutra anusari: 

Yi adhySt yena katha ache bySkhyS kari. 

TahSk sucai yaibo prathamar hante: 

Yihetu amak bole anek mahante. 
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Srldhar Svamir sanka ilok anubandhe: 

Viracibo suU'a katha param pravandhe. 

Buna mahajansave gocar amar: 

Ito s&itra khani hauk iokat pracar. 

Bhagawat Ratna name Bhagawat tattva: 

Ih^ jSnile j^beka Bhagawata. 

Alpa bhave howe yadi bahumulya ratna: 

Bri Vi^u BEarati uddharila kari yatna 

Close op the Tide: Vaikuntha Bhattadew (? 1558-? 1638) 
who won other titles as Kaviratna and Bhagawat Bhattac^ya, 
was the second son of Kavi Saraswati and grandson pan- 
dra Bharati (neither Aniruddha Ram Saraswati nor HaricaraQ Ananta 
Kandali, the illustrious poets, who had such titles), who resided in a 
village Bhara oi Barnagar. R^caran’s account (vs. 3111*36) shows 
that Vaikunthan&th was at first a Tantric and anti-Vai^i^vite, but was 
influenced by Bahkardew’s personality. Vaiku^thanath then sought 
initiation from Bankardew himself, but the latter sent him to Damodar- 
dew saying that there was little diflerence between himself and Damo* 
dar. So he came to be initiated by Damodardew. 

Ramr^’s Damodar Guru LxLa gives a slightly different version and 
says that Vaiku^thanath went direct to Damodardew for initiation, from 
Vijay Nagar, which Hemcandra Goswami identifies with rather present 
Bijni State than with Bar Nagar (Preface to Kat?ui*Gita) which sounds 
reasonable. When king Raghudew (1581*1603) died and his son Parik* 
Narayan (1603*13), who now came to the throne, began to oppress 
the Vai$^ava5 and arrested Damodardew also, for being anti*ritualistic, 
the latter left his Satra in charge of Vaikuiithanath with further advice 
to tran^ate the Bhfigawat into Assamese prose referring respectfully to 
Bankardew’s renderings in verse: 

Aru eka jagat'lswar ajnS dhar&: 

Katha bandhe ek kha^a Bhagawat kara. 

Purve Mahapuru^ karile daSa skandha: 

Kirttan Bhatima Chabi Dulari sucanda. 338 

Tata kari sugam kario Bhagawata: 

Btri-Budra sarvaloke bujhe yena mata. 339. 

Vaikunthanatha abided and finished the work. Hemcandra Go* 
swami gives the year of Raghudew’s death and his son Parlk^it’s ascen¬ 
sion to the throne as 1515 Baka or 1593 A.D. and assigns the period 
1593-97 as the period of composition of the Bhagawat (Preface to kathS- 
Gita)t which according to Sir Gait must be 1603-07 A.D. D^odardew 
was asked to leave his country by king Parik?it N^yan within a year, 
and so the next year Damodardew came to the coimtry of king Lakshmi 
Narayan (1584-1622) on the west bank of the Sonko^ river. At the 
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time of crossing the river, Vaikun^anath is said to have shown Damo- 
dardew his first book of the Bhagawat who saw that he not only trans< 
lated the text but also did the commentaries, which made the work 
so bulky. Damodardew then advised Vaikunthanath to make the work 
more concise. Damodardew then left for Koc Behar and Vaiku^tha- 
nath returned to Patbausi where he must have completed this work in 
about four years. So it was in the last decade of the sixteenth or in the 
first decade of the seventeenth century that the prose Gita of Vaikuntha* 
noth was completed. There is nothing to inform us as to the exact date of 
composition of the Kathd Gltd, but that he began it soon after the 
composition of the Kathd Bhagawat^ can be gathered from the idea 
of Hamrai's work. 

Besides these two works, Vaikupthanlith is known to have ren¬ 
dered Bhakti Ratndwali and Satvata Tantra into Assamese prose. He 
also compiled three works in Sanskrit, namely, Bhakti-S&r, Bhakti 
Vivek, and Saran-5angrah which further prove his scholarship. Two 
other works, Praaanga Mold and Guru-VamsdwaU in Assamese verse, 
more or less, of sectarian type, are also attributed to him. 

Last Flower of Renascence: Bhattadew was the last great Vai$- 
pavite writer of genius whose contributions give him a unique place in 
the history of literature. True it is that Assamese prose began about 
a century before him. Contention that the drama prose was artificial and 
so much mixed with Vrajabuli, also does not hold good, since Vaiku^tfia- 
nath's prose is also artificial with such forms as *‘karanta”, “jawanta”, 
etc., which could never have been in daily use even in those days. So 
while there is no room for ascribing anything as ‘invention’ to Assamese 
prose by him, he must at least be credited with using Assamese prose as a 
regular vehicle for essays and for making the vehicle popular enough 
for the use of his posterity. 

From Vaiku^^tkanath’s first prose work, Kathd Bhagawat, Book 
Seven, Chapter Six, Prahlad giving instructions to the fellow-children 
of the demons, about love of God, we quote the following, which has 
an echo in it of the prose-speeches of ^nkardew and Madhawdew, 
though not so mixed with Vrajabuli: 

“Prahlade kahanta: He Daitya bilaka sava: buddhiwanta jane cha- 
wfila kalare pars Harit bhakti karok. Yato durlabha manu$ya janma 
ketikpa^jie pare tar than-tMti nai. Fteke janiba: purupar Hari sew&yese 
kartabya. Yato Hari savare atma priya suhrid: bi$ay sukh punu sakal 
yonite pay: yene nukhujileo dukh i^e, temane sukh miliba. Eteke 
sukhar arth^ yatna karok. Yato ayu biiale nayai: yato sarir baikala 
natu howe, tawe Hari sewak lagi yatna karok: Punier ^tek batsar 
paramayu: tar ardhek nidrat bifale yay: bSJak kalat krirha kariteo 
kuri bastar yay: Pache jara awasthSto kuri bastar yay: Majhar fiyuo 
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bi§ay karite bifale ySy: Kon 210 puru$a grhat thakj j dhan-janat Ssakti 
kari apioiiak mukta kariba. Eteke tora savare sanga eri N^aya^ak 
bhaja: ta h a n te priti karite kicbo prayasnai. Yato Hari sav^e Atma, 
savate pay: Torao sakal jffanik daya kariba. Teve alpa kMate Hari 
haiba. Hari tu$ta haile purusar sakal puru^artha aprapya nahe. 
Tatbapi ekanta Bbaktar tat kicho proyoyan nai. Ei jnan katha p€ur- 
vat Naraya^e Naradat kahila; mayo Naradar mukhe sundo: ehi jnan 
Hari ekanta Bhaktar pada>ranu laile savare haiba.” 

‘Prahlad says, ‘O Daitya boys, let the intelligent people be 
devoted to God since childhood, since there is no certainty as to when 
this human life, so hard to acquire, finishes. So do know that it is the 
duty of men to serve God, since He is the dear intimate friend and 
soul of all, and wordly pleasures are available in any animal life. As 
miseries come even unasked, so happiness will also come. So make 
efforts to attain happiness. So that the life may not end in smoke, 
in order that the body be not tottering yet, till then may men strive 
to serve God. Men’s duration of life is one hundred years. Half of 
it goes in sleep for nothing. Twenty years also pass in sports of childhood. 
Then another twenty years go in the infirmities of age. The duration 
in between them passes in worldly affairs for nothing. What man is 
there who can free himself remaining addicted to wealth and people 
at home ? So do ye dedicate yourselves to God cutting off connections 
with all these. To love Him there is no trouble. Since God is the soul 
of all, available ever 3 rwhere, ye too show love to all beings. Then God 
will be pleased in no time. If God is pleased, men’s all efforts (Virtue, 
wealth, desire, salvation) cannot be unattained. Yet selfle^ devotees 
feel no need of them. This wisdom was first given to Narada by 
Narayana. Myself have heard it from Narada. This wisdom shall come 
to edl who take the dusts of feet of Hari’s selfless devotees’. 

Vaiku^thanath, in his second prose work, katha-Glt&, writes about 
the commentaries he uses: *'Yadyapi ami Sr! Kr^i^ax prasade Brldharl 
Sankari D&modari Bhaskarl cario tikS bic^ karico, tathSpi pray Sri* 
dharl tikar mate katha nivandhibo: tahar yukti ^una. Sankari tika 
Jnanak pradhan kari by&khyfi kare: Bhaskaxi karmak pradhan kare: 
Sridhari bhakti matra nirupaii kare: Deodar! tinio yog sama kahe. 
Eteke Vai^av savar pritir arthe bhaktipradhan tikar matake pray 
likhibo. Bhaktir anukul dekhi kicho kicho tarSr matako nivandhibo. 
Jnan karma rakhitese Safikari Bh^karl bibad, bhakti kicho bibad 
nakariche: Eteke Bhaktipantha savaro sammat.” 

‘Although by the grace of Sri K^spa I have inquired into the 
four commentaries Srldharite, Sankarite, Damodarite and Bhaskarite, 
yet I s hall write mostly accor^ng to Srldharite commentary. Hear the 
reasons. The Sankarite commentary interprets giving predominance to 
knowledge, the Bhaskarite to rituals, the Szidharite to devotion, and 
the Damodarite to all as equal. So for the satisfaction of the Vaisnavas 
I shall mainly write according to the cult predominating devotion. When 
found favourable for devotion, I shall include some opinions of the others 
also, llie Sankarite and BhSskarite commentaries dispute only on pre¬ 
dominance of knowledge or of rituals. They do not question devotion 
at all. So the cxilt of devotion is agreed upon by all’ 
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Development of Asamiya Prose: In the second chapter of the Kathd~ 
Gita where puts forth reasons after reasons why Arjuna must 

fight, VaiJkuntha writes: “Sanjaye kahanta: ei bakya Govindaka buli 
Gurhakesa Arjun nujujhim bulia mauna rahila. Hrishikesh Bhagavanto 
hasya badane fiAhstma bibhed dekhai tahw moh d^ karite ei bakya 
bulila: ‘He sakhi Arjun, tumi sokar abi?ay bandhusavak sok kara: tat 
mai bodh dileo pandit savar b&dsav kliha; tumi punu pandit nahawa: 
yi punu pandit hay si jivanta maranta duiko sok nakare. Tar hetu suna: 
yen mai anadi Iswar lila tanu dharite erhiteo naika naho, kintu sadaye 
thSko. Tumi ei Raj^avo mor aipsa pade naika nahawa: kintu satate 
thaka. Param&rthat janma maran nai zumitte ^ok nakariba. Yadi bola, 
tumi Iswarar janma maxai) n^: £ satya hay: jiwar punu janma mara^ 
prasiddha ache: tata sun&. Yen dehi puru$ar ei debate deh nivandhan 
kaumar yauvan jara awastha hay, dehgntar praptiko temane bujhiba. 
Eleke yi dhir hay, si debar utpatti binasat mob nayay. Yadi bola mai 
bandhusavak ^k nakaro, kintu tarat biyoge duhkha p&ibo buli apunako 
sok karo, tata suna. Yen anitya asthir bi^ay sambandhasav svabhawe 
puru^ak ^t u$ina sukh dukb dei, t§k salian dhirar ucit bay, pratikar 
kara^to kari mahUfal sadhe pade sahanese bhala dekha.’ 

‘Sanjaya related, 'Saying these words to Govinda Arjuna main* 
tained silence being determined not to fight Kr^^a, with a smiling face, 
in order to remove bis illusion by showing him the difference between 
the body and the soul, said, ‘O my friend, Arjuna, you grieve for friends 
who (in reality) are not to be grieved for. When I give you sense 
against it, you put forth opinions of scholars. And you are not 
(yourself) a scholar. And he who is a scholar never grieves for the 
living and" the dead alike. Listen to the reasons thereof. For instance, 
I who am God having no origin: whether I hold or give up this illusory 
body, I do not cease to live, but I always exist. Yourself and these kings 
being parts of myself can (similarly) never cease to live, but shall ever 
exist In the spiritual sense, there is no birth or death, hence grieve not. 
If you would argue, ‘Thou art God; thou hast no birih or death, it is 
true: but birth and death of all beings are well known: ’ Hear my reply 
thereto. As bodied people experience childhood, youth and old age in 
the same body, do appreciate change of body (death) in the same way. 
So he who is wise can never be d^uded by the emergence or annihila¬ 
tion of the body. If you would still argue: ‘I do not grieve (for) my 
friends: 1 grieve for myself thinking that their separation will pain me’: 
hear my reply thereto. As ephemeral and fleeting things by their very 
nature inflict the sensations of coolness and heat, pleasure and pain, and 
toleration of them befits the wise, (so) you see that to put up with 
them is better, since worthier fruits can be plucked by it, than by 
attempting at any remedy.* 

This shows how in the hands of Vaikuj;ithanath the Assamese prose 
>vas fast becoming a more useful but simple and strong vehicle of thought 
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Momentum of the Tide: Hie Vai^^^avite movement thus had a 
momentum of unusual magnitude. As a matter of fact, this is the move~ 
ment of Assamese life and literature that knows no comparison. As 
a period, it covers almost the whole history of Assamese literature, at 
least from the twelfth century when the literature, properly so called, 
itself begins. And where it actually ends, no one knows yet. Even if 
there have been many fresh knocks at the door, it is not yet opened. 
There is no newer charm as “open sesame” to unlock the hearts of the 
Assamese mass after the one uttered by ^ahkardew five hundred years 
back. Even today there are no poets dearer to their hearts than Sahkar* 
dew, M&dhawdew, Ananta Kandali, Sridhar Kandali, Ham Saraswatl 
and others. Hiey are the friends, philosophers and guides for ever of 
the Assamese mass, and their adoration of Sahkardew verge in their 
worship of him as God incarnate, far above the ordinary run of people. 

The reason why this movement was so extremely popular with the 
mass is that it was, as a matter of fact, a movement for them, if not 
by them, accelerated by a few of the intellectual and privileged class, 
the average members of which made them victims of their own selfish¬ 
ness to the extreme. On the other hand, their self-conceit and hypocricy 
reached such a stage that this old order was compelled to change 
“yielding place to new”. Through this new movement, people could see 
the hollowness of their earlier spiritual guides, so called, and their moral 
bankruptcy. So they would no sooner find an opportunity than throw 
away the yoke of slavishness. 

Like the French Revolution of centuries behind, liberty, equality 
and fraternity were the watch-words of the neo-Vaisnavite movement, 
but on a spiritual plane. Every man is free, and not subordinate to any 
class of people, by his birth. He is equal to any other man in capacities 
and may be superior or inferior only by his good or evil deed. Men 
are all brothers being children of one God who is the Father. These 
are the ideas that pervade the whole Vaif^vite literature and they 
stimulated the society and stirred it into action. The depressed and the 
down-trodden now felt their infinite goodness and greatness that lay 
dormant and suppressed in them. Self-confidence and courage were 
aroused in every soul, and each felt a stirring of new life. 

As the same soil of England, in the Eliztbethan period, produced 
Bacon in Science, Hooker in religion and Shakespeare in literature, so 
the same environment of the Vais^vite age fostered the growth of 
Bakul Kayastha in arithmetic, Purushottam VidyahAgis in Sanskrit 
grammar, Curamani in astrology and Sankardew in religion and litera¬ 
ture. The characteristic that is commonly shared by them is a buoyancy 
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of spirit, the very stuff of youth that vibrated in every heart in the 
country. Though the glorious dynasty of Narakasur and Bhagadatta 
became practically extinct, the new lines of kings as the Ahoms and 
Koches that now appeared in the field were charged with all the fresh¬ 
ness of youth and so were the people. The Ahoms of the Shan tribe, 
that were so few in number, peeped in through the eastern gate and like 
the young sun became more and more powerful as it scaled the horizon. 
So on the west, Visva Simha who started as a pe>tty chief, overfiooded 
the horizon with silver light, as the full moon that makes a humble 
beginning. Thus the country in the Vai^iwvite age began with the spirit 
of adolescence in every field and finished with the experience of adults. 
This is the very key to the great Vai^ajavite age. 

They are casual or superficial observers who think that the Vai^o^- 
vite age sheltered all dreamers and all the weak and indolent drones. 
Far from it. The Vai^^vite learning, on the other hand, emphasises on 
^'mukhe Ram nam, hdte Iq^ kam*; it asks man to live in the world 
like a lotus-leaf, that lives in water but is never wet by it, with heart 
to God and hands to work. In a word, it urges man to be dutiful both 
to the world and God, hut insists on being disinterested; for we must 
discharge our worldly duties for their own sake and love God for Love’s 
sake. So the Vai^avite period proper was a period of peace and plenty, 
the like of which we know not. With a religious vow, it has yet a 
mundane vigour and vitality. Even a great preacher and poet like 
Madhawdew himself carried on commerce in between Narayanpur in 
the extreme east of Assam and Bai^^uka in West Assam then, in his 
early days. Another greatest and most favourite disciple of Sankardew, 
Narayan Thakur, was a big merchant indeed. 

The Mayamara Rebeluon: Those who would think that such a 
radical religious movement touching the hearts of kings and people alike 
was bound to weaken the vitality of the nation, are warned by the 
living fiicts of the great Mayamara rebellion, something like the peasants 
rebellion in England, that soon followed. The Vai^avite movement 
awakened the middle class and the lower class in particular, as in the 
great Elizabethan period in England. They now became self-conscious 
and could not be used as mere tools in the hands of those who victimised 
them earlier. They were now no longer dumb millions. In religion too 
they saw they could work out their own salvation, and needed no 
profiteers or middlemen. They would now never believe in the divine 
right either of their spiritual masters or of temporal lords. They found 
themselves and saw that they were no negligible units in the kingdom 
of God and Man. Because they were made to realise that they were 
true servants of God, they got the mastery of themselves now; and 
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thus it is the height of folly to think that this made the nation tame 
and docile or slavish in daily life. 

In spite of the avowed religious character of the Vaisajavite litera¬ 
ture, it had a perfect and overwhelming human interest Though the 
vast majority of writings were rendered from Sanskrit works as the 
Ramayana, Mahabharat, Bhagawat and the GitS, they were no word- 
for-word translations; but were rather original in some broad sense. It 
is this thorough and broad human sympathy and interest that brings this 
Vai^navitc literature so near the hearts of the people. 

One may wonder what charm this neo-Vai$aavite movement must 
have known in order to be so cordial with the people. The insincerity 
and hypocricy in the manners of the earlier spiritual guides, were bound 
to defeat their own purpose. On the other hand, the neo-Vai^axvite 
movement inaugurated by Sahkardew was so simple and transparent 
and So thoroughly informed with sincerity and plainness that people 
found in this new move not only some relief but abo some antidote to 
the very diseases and canker of the society. To sum up, self-purifica¬ 
tion was the motto of this new faith, and it re-acted on the self-conceit 
of the prevailing rdigion or irreligion. Rituals or worship of God in 
unintelligible words or assurance of bliss after death could no longer 
satisfy people. A pious life with clear moral conduct was what was 
in demand, and they know it from Sankardew’s own family life. Thb 
gave the society a chance to rectify itself and it soon restored a general 
moral tone. Thb shows the thoroughness of the movement. 

Besides overhauling the society with self-purification, the neo- 
Vab^vite literature ushered in a new spirit of national consciousness 
to the Assamese people who were hopelessly scattered. Besides about 
half a dozen poltical powers of diffrent raciality and culture like the 
Ciitiyas, Barabhuyans, Kachfins, Ahoms and Koces contending for 
supremacy, there were the surrounding hill tribes as the Dallas, Mirb, 
Mikirs, and so forth, that might devour the culture, to leave alone the 
Muhamadans who were now on the gate and launched as many as 
seventeen attacks in all. It is sheer lack of wbdom to think that the 
Assamese could have kept their culture and civilbation in tact even 
if we take for granted, as many argue, that they existed as such even 
before Sankardew. It is perhaps this movement alone that united 
Asam with the rest of Indb so closely till comparatively recent times. 

The Assamese Renaissance is but the Indian Renaissance with a 
tinge of local hue, and the period exactly synchronised wifii the Vabna- 
vite period. Undoubtedly the country of Pragjyotba or KSmarupa had 
a culture of her own, but no dbtinct shape of it is found. Some pre- 
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Vaignavite literatura and institutions give a visionary impression of 
pre-Sankarite Assamese culture. But even these materials were re¬ 
modelled by Sankardew who built everything anew. So in music and 
art, in literature and culture, and in national life and spirit we find 
the country, after Sahkardew quite new and different from the country 
before Sankardew, like England before and after Christianity. Thus 
the people saw a new and vast horizon opened up before them by the 
great spiritual vision of Vai^avism, and also by the intellectual vision 
opened up by the conquests of both the Ahom kings and the Koc kings, 
though at first antagonistic but in the long run intermingling and blend¬ 
ing into one. The main power that cemented the temporary split once 
more was of course the Vai$navite culture, and so Assamese culture 
remains till to-day one and the same from Sadia to Hungpur and Koc 
Behar. 

Such was the enthusiasm of the period that even illiteracy was no 
bar to the spread of culture. So suitable was the literature of the 
period, so it touched the heart of the mass people, so simple and sweet 
was the composition, that the hungry hearts of the people devoured 
them outright, as their thirsty souls drank the nectar of divine love. 
Even today one may come across thousands and thousands of Assamese 
men and women who will recite the entire Kavyas like Kankhowa, 
Bhhn Carit, but who, curious enough, are not acquainted with 

even the first letter of Assamese alphabet. And this is no mere cram¬ 
ming, for most of them breathe in the atmosphere created by these 
works. Even where there is not a single literate i)erson in the family, 
the Namghars or prayer-houses are there in each village and even in 
each neighbourhood where the people themselves read and discuss 
these things in every religious occasion, if not every evening. 

It may be that unlike the Elizabethan period in England it was a 
purely r^igious movement and hence it could encourage no secular 
progress; but as in all great religious movements, it achieved material 
progress without having a material tendency. This fact is evidenced 
by any history. Every great religion comes to liberate mind (soul) 
from the bondage of matter, thus allowing a free play of to atomic 
energy that makes itself felt far beyond the pale of religious circles. 
So it was in pro-Buddhistic and pro-Gupta India, and as it was in 
pro-Sankardew Assam. It is due to the fact that neo-Vai^O^vism by 
being ushered in came like a ray of hope in the darkness of ignorance. 
People heaved a sigh of relief on being freed from the abuses of religion, 
removing the canker of society, and -the time they could find was 
utilised for their material progress. Ihe examples of king Nara 
Naraya^ and his General Cilarai may suffice. They were very highly 
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inspired by the teachings of Saakardew, being themselves good Sanskrit 
scholars studying at Benares. Their zeal for material progress was no 
less proverbial than their virtues or religious leanings. 

Lake the Elizabethan literature, which it resembles in so many 
ways, the Vai^^avite hterature is positive and free from lassitude. It 
is practical in the sense that it has a definite aim in view and a sure 
goal, within its spiritual sphere, to reach. No lethargy of heart nor 
any doubt of mind ever broods over it. It opens into the infinite space 
or Bhuma and into infinite bliss or union with God. The whole 
Vais^avite literature is informed with one and the same message, 
namely divine love. The Va49avite poets, themselves intoxicated, 
would ofier to every lip the nectar of divine love with all sincerely 
and confidence. 

Exactly like the material aggrandisements of king Nara NSrayan with 
his General Cllarai on the west, and the Ahom rulers on the east, in 
the same country, there were intellectual aggrandisements in the field 
of literature, which was so long occupied by the harvest of poetry and 
songs alone. 'Ihe first diversion therefore was Sankardew’s creation 
of the Assamese drama which fast became a very useful organ of 
preaching and very important contribution to literature. The next 
invention also of Sankardew himself was the Assamese prose style first 
confined to the drama alone and then used and developed by Vaikuptha- 
nath Bhattadew to separate treatises and discourses as the Kathd 
Bhdgaxoat and Kathd Citd, nearly one century after Sahkardew. The 
Bar Gits, decidedly a definite improvement in Assamese music and 
songs, as it was in poetry, and other songs as Totay and Bhattima, are 
other extensions in the intellectual domain of literatiue. 

The message of Sankardew’s Eka~£aran (Self-*surrender to the 
One) used to reach far beyond the bounds within which they used 
teach and preach. Jaymati’s martyrdom, for instance, for the welfare 
of the country and against the abuse of royal power, is a clear example 
of the propagation of Efca-^aran. Lacit Phukan, the illustrious hero of 
SarSi Ghat battles, also illustrates the same fact. No doors are totally 
shut against the warmth of the sun. And this movement keeps the 
warmth of the living for the Assamese national life for these five 
centuries. 


BOOK FIVE 


POST-RENASCENCE ASSAMIYA LITERATURE 

I. THE PRELIMINARY FACTS OF THE PERIOD 

Political Summaby: Tliis period synchronises with the fall of the 
Mughal Empire in Indian history and the decline of the Ahom kingdom 
in the State of Assam as also with the gradual spread of the 
British Empire in India. The great Koc kingdom in the western part 
of old Kamarup had already collapsed as also the Chutiya and 
Kacfa^ kingdoms. The period begins with the reign of Sut&nla or 
Jayadhwaj (1648-63) on the Ahom throne. He was preceded by two 
very weak kings, namely Suramfa, nicknamed the Deposed King 
(1641-44), and Sulyinfa, nicknamed the Crooked or the Sick King 
(1644-48). In 1658, the Mughal Emperor, Shahjehan, fell ill and both 
the Koch King, Pr^ Narayao, and the Ahom King, Jayadhwaj, wanted 
to avail themselves of this opportunity against their common foe. 
PraQ Narayan proposed friendly alliance with Jayadhwaj requiring the 
latter to help him to throw off the yoke of the Mughal Emperor; but 
the latter rejected the ofEer forthwith on reviewing his past conduct. 
On the other hand, Jayadhwaj marched against the Koces, and the 
Mughals conquered the territory of the former, and plundered and laid 
waste the country to the south of it (the Brahmaputra valley) “almost 
as far as Dacca itself” according to the Alamgimam^ quoted by Gait 
(History of Assam, p. 128), when the Muhammadan Fauzadar fled to 
Dacca leaving a fair number cannons, guns and horses as booties to 
the Ahoms. “For the flight of Prince Shuja to Arakan, Mir Jumla 
was made Viceroy of Bengal and he presently set out against Pr&p 
NarSya^ only to And the latter flying to Bhut^”. On January 4,1662, 
Mir Jumla led his expedition against the Ahom, with Portuguese and 
others European officers in charge of his fleet and Mir Jumla was 
driven out with great difficulty on March 30, 1663. (Neog’s /ntrodt&c- 
Uon to Assam, pp. lOS-14). Jayadhwaj was succeeded by Supungmung, 
assuming the Hindu name Cakradhwaj (1663-69), and in February, 
1669, the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb (1608-1707) despatched a 
monster army under Ram Singh to conquer Assam. The latter was 
of course d^eated and repulsed in the April of the year. Then the 
reigns of other kings followed, the last Muhammadan invasion being 
crushed in 1682 by GadSdhar Siipha (1681-96). The close of the 
seventeenth and the dawn of the eighteenth century saw the greatest 
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of the Ahom Kings, Rudra Supha (1696-1714) who made a farther 
attempt to restore the old kingdom of Kimarupa ruled by the great 
kings of the Naraka line in the past. He re-annexed the Kachari and 
the Jayantlya kingdoms and held a great durbar with those kings in a 
tent supported by posts of gold and silver. Like the Koc general, 
Cilarai, Rudra Simha also arranged to invade the Mughal territory 
of Bengal, but it was frustrated by his illness to which he succumbed 
in August, 1714, at Gauhati. He was succeeded by his son Siva Simha, 
who was a weakling, and by several other weak rulers who paved 
the downward slope to the fall of the Ahom kingdom, sheltering the 
MaySmara rebellions and the Burmese invasions. The treaty of 
Yapi^bu on 24th February, 1826, by which Asam passed miraculously 
into the hands of the British, was the last nail in the coffin of Asam*s 
independence. 

The Matamaea Rebellion: It was observed in passing that the 
authorities, both secular and religious, could not look upon the advent 
of neo-Vai^navite movement without misgiving. Not only did the 
Brahmin priesthood themselves oppose the movement, they left no 
opportunity to instigate the secular authorities against it, with the re¬ 
sult that Sahkardew and his followers had to seek shelter in the court 
of the Koc King Nar NSrayan, where also they were not quite safe. 
Gadadhar Siipha (1681-96), who was a patron of ^ktlsm, persecuted 
the Vai$]^va preachers in a manner which led Sir Galt to remark: 
*'It is impossible to justify or palliate the brutal severity of the measures 
which he adopted with a view to overthrow the Valsnava sects.” 
(p. 170). His son Rudra Siipha (1696-1714), the greatest Ahom 
monarch as we have called him, was not without his share of idio- 
syncracies, and was perhaps mainly responsible for one of the gravest 
blunders which has far-reaching consequences in Assamese national 
life. Increase of Hindu proclivities in his old age culminated in his 
resolve to formally embrace Hinduism, but he could not bear the 
thought of prostrating himself as a neophyte before one of his subjects, 
however godly, as his preceptor. Thus it was that in one of his whims 
he summoned one Kp;a>a-ram Bhattacarya, a $akta Mahanta of Bengal; 
and when the latter arrived, the king changed his mind and sent the 
Mahanta back to Bengal by a second whim; an earthquake in the 
meantime shattered many buildings including temples, in Asam, and 
the king being interpreted this natural phenomenon as owing its origin 
to the Mahanta’s wrath, called him by a third whim, and hesitating 
thi 5 time also, ordered, however, his sons and his Bra hm i n Officers to 
become his disciples. Siva Siipha (1714-44) who succeeded his father, 
was initiated by Kf^naram, the latter being not only put in the 
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management of the Kamakhya temple in the Nila hill at Gauhati» but 
being also given large grants of land in different parts of Asam which 
his successors have still been enjoying. Thus it is that almost all the 
Saktas of Asam are disiples of these foreign Mahantas, since known as 
Parvatiya Gosais. To quote Sir Gait, '‘Siva Singha was completely 
under the influence of the Brahmin priests and astrologers .... He 
declared his chief queen Phuleswari... .to be the “Bar Raja” or chief 
king .... to make matters worse, Phulesvari’s authority was far from 
nominal. She was even moi'e under the influence of the Brahmans 
than her husband, and in her consuming zeal for Sakta Hinduism, such 
as so often distinguishes neophytes, she committed an act of oppression 
which was destined to have far-reaching and disastrous consequences. 
Hearing that the Sudra Mahants of the Vai^nava persuasion refused to 
worship Durga, she ordered the Moamaria and several other Gosais 
to be brought to a Sakta shrine where sacrifices were being offered 
and caused the distinguishing mark of the Sakta sect to be besmea¬ 
red with the blood of the victims upon their foreheads. The Moamarias 
never forgave this insult to their spiritual leader, and half a century 
later, they broke out in open rebellion.” (p. 180). As the Vai^i^vite 
movement is the only intellectual movement that stirred the mass 
people of Asam in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, so also the 
Mayamara (nicknamed Moamaria) rebellion is the only socio-political 
movement in the whole history of Asam, made for the people and by 
the people. The royalists and kings were driven from pillar to post, 
till king Gauri Siqiba (1780-95) was driven to seek help of the British 
through Lord Cornwallis (1786-93), and this first relation with the 
British soon changed the whole course of the history of Assam. 

Developments in Prose: This period at once coincides with the 
period of Restoration (1660-1700) and eighteenth century literature 
(1700-1800) of English Restoration period. We find here an age of 
transition from the exuberance and vigour of Renaissance literature to 
the formality and polish in literature. “The old Elizabethan spirit, 
with its patriotism, its creative vigour, its love of romance, and the 
Puritan spirit with its moral earnestness and individualism, were both 
things of the past; and at first there was nothing to take their places.” 
Creative geniuses of the highest rank like Sahkardew, Madhawdew, 
Ram Saraswatl, Ananta Kandali and others in poetry and drama, and 
even Bhattadeva in prose having departed, the fertility and productivity 
of the soil itself having been exhausted in the last great harvest of 
Vai^navite literature, the soil or the age was almost barren; and only 
second class writers of Vai$^vism were just keeping the cymbal. As 
also after Elizabethan literature of England, poetry no longer constl* 
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tuted the glory of Assamese literahire of this period. But by nature’s 
law of compensation, what it lost in depth, is gained In extension; and 
the loss is almost equal to the gain; for the development of Assamese 
prose in this period is almost unique. The Vai^navite prose, which 
was started about the close of the fifteenth century with the dramatic 
pieces of Sankardew himself, was used almost as the only vehicle 
of preaching by Bhattadew and some others in the sixteenth century. 
The Tai invaders brought with them the practice of chronicling events, 
but the early ones were of course written in their own tongue. We 
do not yet exactly know when the first chronicles in Assamese were 
written by the Ahoms. The Assamese Buranji prose may be con¬ 
temporaneous with the Vai^navite prose and may have since run on 
parallel lines, being sheltered by the royal courts and sacred Satras 
(monasteries). The difficulty about the Buranjis is that they do not, 
as a rule, bear the names of the authors and the dates of their composi¬ 
tions. We simply guess that the Tai speakers who married and settled 
in Assam took at least two to three centuries to pick up the local 
speech to write their chronicles in it. In between the religious Vai?na- 
vite poetry and prose and the secular historical prose of the Ahom 
court, we have the Vamavite biographies and non-Vaisnavite genea¬ 
logies in prose and verse, besides the growing literature in different 
sciences, as contribution of this period. 

11. CONTimJATION OF RENASCENCE LITERATURE 

Rendering of the Ramayana: The influence of the Va^pavite age 
is of such far-reaching consequences that, not to speak of the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, we do not exactly know where to 
put the boundary line. But all the same, a limit after two centuries is 
shown as a matter of convention and convenience. This period is 
truly a continuation or extension of the last and will be treated as 
such. Ananta Kandali’s rendering of the RamSyana, in the latter part, 
has the following colophons: 

‘TCSyastha Hrdayanande kay: Sunioka sabhasad cay.” 

“Aswa muni ban Candra Sakat: AghrSne dvitiya ^kla pak$at. 

Sriram KTrttan bhaila upasam: Anante kahe bolS Ram Ram.” 

The word Ananta appearing in the second quotation naturally refers to 
the author. But could it mean Ananta Kandali himself? The quota¬ 
tion gives the exact date of completion of this work as the second day 
of the bright moon in the month of AgrahSyan, of the year 1578 Saka 
or 1655. It is impossible that a contemporary of Safikardew could 
survive still. The first colophon gives the name of one Hrdayanande 
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Kayastha as the author. Can these two names belong to one and the 
same person? Daityari mentions the name of one Ej^ySnanda, son 
of Vyas Kalai, who could read verses to the satisfaction of Sahkardew: 

Ata pache suna, Vyas kalair^ yena bhaila bisangati; 

l^daySnanda n&me, tahana tanay, maha dhira Suddha mati. 

Maha bicak^an, simdar ^Ir, oja bar Idrttanar: 

Tente pad ^nte, Srunanta Sahkare» ananda labhe bistar. 1359. 

It is also not possible that this junior contemporary of Sahkardew could 
be Hrdayananda Kayastha who completed this rendering of the 
HamSyana in 1655. 

The genealogy of the Gos&is of Kalasilfi Satra records: 

“Jayscandra Khan, ye achilanta Bhuya, sarva gune anupam: 

Taih§n kan%^ bhai maha si$ta, y5r Sukavi Giri nam. 

Tahan tanay, Yadu subhasay, gunar n&hike anta.... 

Sahkardewar, bhrSt}* ye kanu^a, Hathia Dalai khyat: 

Name RatikSnta, param Mahanta, Mahantar samajySt. 

TShSn tanay, ati subha^y, Ramcandra nam bhaila: 

Jiukh&ni matra, janmila tfihar eteke Vaikunthe gaila. 

Natinikh§nik, Hatikanta dewe, tulilanta sneh kari: 

Sukavir putrak, Yaduk ania, bihSilanta yatna kari. 

Tana garbha jat, iini putra khytt, Vi$pur sewak bhailfi: 

Cidananda Nits^nanda Kani$thar, Hrdaylinanda n5m thailS. 

HrdaySnandak, Ananta bolay, sarvagune anupam: 

B£rfidir hante, ujane Ssia ki^e &ru nazxS k^. 

Tehoje asia, Mayang rajyat kaHlla grame rails: 

Ati bhai&nak, bil khin tSt, sehi nSme gram bhaiU. 

Premlata aru. Ram ye kirttan, dui Sastra karilanta: 

Sehi kfiranat, Kalasila Satre adySpi klrttl railanta.*’ 

This clearly speaks that Jaycandra KhSn was a famous BhuyS whose 
younger brother was Sukavi Giri. Sukavi Girins son was Yadu who 
married Visnupriya, daughter of Ramcandra who died after her birth 
and was brought up by Ram Candra’s father, RatikSnta alias Hathia 
Dalai, grandson of Madhaw, Suryabar’s younger brother who was 
Sankardew’s younger cousin. Visnupriya’s ’ three sons, all devoted to 
Visnu, were Cidananda, Nitsrinanda and Hrdayananda, the youngest, 
also called Ananta. He was at Baradi near Barpeta and thence migrat¬ 
ed to MSyang, in Nagao and resided in a village, Kala^a hy name. 
There he wrote two works Premlatd and Rdm Kirttan whidi immor¬ 
talise Kalsila. 

Hrdayananda alias Ananta Ata, is the author of Ram Kirttan 
or S-nram Kirttan and Premhta, whose son Bhubaneswar is said to 
have received a grant of 700 puras of land from king RSjeswar Simha 
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(1751-60). Ananta Ata relates how he took the Rdmayan Condrikd 
of one Kalap Candra Dvija as his model: 

Sat Kfinda Ramayan Valmikir kfta: 

Tar s5r uddharila karia hih|^a. 

Ram&yan Candrik& hailanta tSr nam: 

Kalip ye dvija candra Mahanta upam 

Kirttanar chande biracilo pad s§r: 

Kirttan nam bujlba ihar. 

Who was this Kalap candra whose model this writer followed? One. 
Kalapcandra Dvija rendered parts of Bhagawat Book Four and in it 
mentioned the name of king Nara NSrSyan as his patron: 

Jay Nar NSrSyaii: Dvija mart&nida yen. 2239 

Nirantar Bral^a-jnani: Nrpatir curSmani. 2243 

'Hin prasadat mai: Hacilo payarcay. 2244 

Badati Kalapcandra: Bola RSm Ram mantra. 2245. 

This Kalapcandra then must be no other than Kfim Saraswatfs son who 
also rendered the Radhd Caritra in 315 verses, perhaps basing on the 
new Brahma Baihartta Puran, and Jaydew’s Gita Govindam which his 
father rendered into Assamese. In Kalap Candra*s own colophons: 

t9rl R&m Saraswati, yfir sada ^ddha mati, 

Bhagawat ^stre ySr rati. 

I^h&n tanay ati, jnansunya alpa mati, 

TathSpi karilo kono kam: 201 

It may now seem confusion were confounded to bring Kalap 
Kesarl here, who according to RamSnanda alone, was the early teacher 
of ^ahkardew: 

Kalap Ke^ri, name ek Oji, achanta sei gramat: 

Agat Sankaf, p5che Suryal^, bhailfi tSna grhagat. 132. 

It is not known that any Kalap Kesari was any author at all. So two 
difficulties confront now; first, no work as Ramayan Candida by any 
Assamese author is known save in this reference; and secondly, that 
Ham Saraswati himself was too young when he first became a poet 
in the court of Nara NSrSyan, and that he later became a court-poet 
even of Cllarai’s grandson, Bali alias Dharma Naraya;>*s (1615-37) reign; 
it does not appear possible that his son could write his verses under 
the patronage of king Nara Naraya^ imless we understand that “tana 
prasade” or ‘by his grace’ means rthat this second generation of Ram- 
Saraswati enjoyed the fruits of the patronage, as R&ni Sarawati expli¬ 
citly wrote that the gifts made to him by king Nara Narayan would 
serve to feed his successors for seven generations. So Kal§p Dvija 
may be a poet of this period. 
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Ram Misra is another poet who seems shrouded in much anomaly. 
While in some manuscripts the battles of the first six days are detailed 
by Ram Saraswatl himself, those from the seventh to ninth day by 
Vidyfi PanoSnan, in some manuscripts of the Bkt^hma Parva it is 
found that the battles upto the ninth day have been narrated by Ham 
Misra, and the fi^t of the tenth day has been described by Ram Saras¬ 
watl, It is so recorded in the work: 

Nigadati RSm Miira saVSre igat: 

Nawa dina yuddha ehi mane samapat. 

Dasa dina pad kaila R3m Saraswatl: 

Am£sar Iq^ ehimine samSpatl 

Another work, Hitopadesa, a verse-rendering of Visnu Sarma, contains 
the colophons of Ram Mifr'a with such autobiographical notes: 

Garh gram nagarar, Rajar ivaiur bar, 

Neogar madh'yam tanay: 

Mantri mSjhe agraga:^ palc^Ir garhura yeni 
YSr guij de^e de^ kay.... 

Hena mantri gphe Ssi, laiS purva pu^ya rasi 
Kani^ha tanay bhailA jSt': 

Sangar kamal prai, ySta pare §n nai 
Bhadrasen nimat prakhySt. 

Haripad kamalar, ymr mukh-madhukar 

Madhui^e matta sarvadai: 

Hit Upades :^tra, pSrijSt tulya ito 
Bhramar pari] ghran pai: 

Raj-niti kari rati Bhadrasen Suddha mat! 

Ade^ila pad nivandhane. 

Do? giQj parihari bola save Hari Hari 

Alpamati Ram Miire bhane. 

ParSiar gotre j3t, Ram Mi^ra nSm p khySt 

Micai grame yahar basati: 

Fukanar SjnS pSi Hit-upadel c£i 

Biracila pad yatha mati. 

This means that Ram Mi^a who belonged to the Parasar Gotra and 
was a resident of Michaiggo, wrote this work under the patronage of 
one Bhadrasen Phukan, a daughter of which frmily was married by 
the Ahom king at Gadgaon. By this some critics mean to say that tliis is 
Suklenmung olios Gargay^n Raja (1539-52) who is referred to 
(D.C.A.M., p. 72) and others would say that this is Jayadhwaj Simha 
(1648-63) who also had his capital at Gargao who is referred to 
(A.B.S.B., p. 312). 

PimusoTTAM Tharub, son of Ramananda and grandson of Saiikar- 
dew, is the author of Na-ghosS, a work written in imitation of the Ndm.- 
Gho^. There had been a temporary split between the followers of 
Puru?ottam in the Puma Satra and those of' Madhawdew in the Bar- 
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peta Satra after the latter’s demise. Being denied a copy of the Warn- 
Gho^ from the Barpeta Satra, Puru§ottam felt hurt and wrote one thou¬ 
sand couplets of the Na-Gho^a following the footsteps of Madhawdew. 
Meanwhile Narayan Thakur, as asked by Gopal Ata of Bhavanipur, 
came and the early friendship and cordial relation were restored, and 
Purusottam thinking that his work seemed, though not meant, a mark 
of dishonour to Madhawdew, put his Na-Gho$S on fire. One aged disci¬ 
ple saw it and saved the work from fire, though partly damaged, as it 
is now found. He was a Sanskrit scholar of no mean repute and his 
NoGko^ contains Sanskrit verses in between his Assamese couplets. 
He also displays sirfficient command over the poetic art. 

Sankar svarupe Hari, nij aipse awatari 
Bhakati pradip lagai thaila: 

Madhawa svarupe Hari, taite taiU dia baki 
Ajnan andhSr dura kaila. 144. 

banker nati, namat khiati, mor kichu guni nai: 

Bhritya vaip^ buU, nerib&ha Hari, caranat di§ ihm. 23. 

‘God in his own parts incarnated as Sankar (dew) and lighted the lamp 
of devotion. Again as Madhawa (dew) He has come to pour oil into 
the lamp and has thus removed the gloom of ignorance.* '(1 happen 
to be) the grandson of Sahkardew and have a fame thereby. I have 
per^nally no merit. O God, expel me not, but find me room at Thy 
feet, considering that I belong to a family of Ihy slaves.’ 

Burhd Bhd^ya, contains the colophons of one Purusottam and is 
thought to be the writing of Purusottam Th^ur. Several Bar Gits were 
also written by him. 

Gunt-Gu'Wmalo by Puru$ottam Thakur, son of Narayan Ati, giving 
the biography of ^ahkardew in a nutshell, in imitation of the Kusum 
MdH metre and manner of Kfftki Gunnidid by Sankardew himself, and 
Gltd Gunmdld by Parasuram Das, in the same Kusum mdlu metere after 
^ankardew, are noteworthy. One KewalA Gho$& by Gop^ Ata and 
Jadiunanidew, also appears in print, in imitation of Nam-Go^i, and Na- 
Gho^: 

Madhawa Madhawa pra^, Madhawa Madhawa atmS, 

Madhawa Madhawa Guru 

MSdhawa Mgc^awa nam, sumarane sumangal 
Madhawese dewa ni$ta. 1. 

Namoho Sankardew, Madhaw sahite duiko, 

Mor isfa dewa dui jan: 

Madhawar sik$a dhari, suddhabhawe bhajo Hari, 

Bandd hena bhaktar caia^. 2. 

Madhawdew died by the close of the sixteenth century imder per¬ 
sonal care of his sister's son, Ramcaran, who does not seem to have 
been married till then. So he must have married and his son Daityiri 
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bom to him about the first decade of the seventeenth century. So it may 
be surmised^ Daityasj Thakur wrote his Guru Caritra on Sankardew 
and Madhawdew, and his nice dramtic work JVrstmhn Ydtra about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. This seems to be supported by the 
fact that Daityari closes his Guru Caritra by saying that he wrote these 
biographies as he heard them from others, learnt a few things from his 
father too, and tiuvt he had no model b^ore him. This could be so, 
probably because Ramcaran married very late and Daityari was too 
young when his father died and could not trace the manuscript of his 
father’s work when he grew up in age. So the two works of the father 
and son, on the same subject, differ in some details. 

RAuAKAimA Dvua is another biographer of Sankardew. He or one 
of his name-sakes, wrote also Gopaldew Cant, dealing with the founder 
of the Kuruabahi Satra. One manuscript, MaTid-moh Kdvya, describ¬ 
ing the struggles of virtues and vices in the human heart in an allego¬ 
rical way, is also attributed to one Ramananda Dvija (D.CAJVI., pp. 117- 
18). One Mfpdinatt Carit, a fanciful love story taken from Sanskrit, 
showing the consequences of earthly love, contains such colophons: 

*‘Bi$ay bi$am bi^e halo birakati: 

Sadhu sange Hari pade kario bhakati. 

Ghor saips&rar dukb erkiba tekhane: 

Kahe Dvija Ham Ham bola sarvajane.” 

“Khalit bi$ay tat sukh nahikay: 

Akh^a sukhak sadha bhaji 

Kutcit b^ay &r chlirio sakSm: 

Kahe Dvija Ham daki bolA Ham Ham.*’ 

These are different works of different writers. For the colo¬ 
phons of Ham^anda’s life of Sahkardew (Guni Caritra) contain 
this name distinctly, as: “Kahe Ramanande save bolA Hari Hari” 
(v. 88), while Mdhdmoh Kdvya contains colophons as “Kahe Ham 
Das”, etc., and those in Mfgdwati as “Kahe Dvija Ram”, etc., appa¬ 
rently telling different names. 

iSanto-Hotna, Sadhu Sangd Nir^y^ and Santaadr are the works 
which contain the colophons of Ramananda, besides Copal At&r Carit. 
It is difScult to say that these belong to one and the same author. No 
reliable autobiographical notes in the work distinguish these writers 
either. One Ramananda, who founded the CecA Satra in upper Assam, 
may easily be disti n guished from Ramananda Dvija, or perhaps from 
R aman anda Das who compiled Grop^ Atdr Cant. 

Bhusan Dvua, another biographer of ^»ankardew, was styled as a 
court-poet of king Nara Naraya^ evidently wrongly. He was a contem¬ 
porary of 6ankardew’s grandsozis Puru^ottam and Caturbhuj, which 
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fact is amply supported by the following verses of his work (831~9()2). 
^ain while one manuscript of Adi Parva is Ram Saraswati's own work, 
another manuscript of Adi Parva contains the colophons of as many 
as three writers, namely Aniruddha Das up to 385 verses, of Srinatb 
Dvija upto 1044 verses, and of D&modar Vipra upto 1505 verses (D.C. 
A.M., pp. 98-99). Srinath Dvija refers to the Koc king, Praai. N£rayai> 
(1633-66), and evidently these are works of about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Another manuscript of the Saila Parva opens 
with: 

Dharma NAraya^ Kaghudewar santan: 

Param sundar bir sarva rasa jnan. 
and ends with the author^s name: — 

Manu$ya haibar ^n3 ehi mane kam: 

Dvija Damodare bhane bola Ram. 

Another colophon gives his name as Vipra Damodar: “Vipra Daraodar 
kahe nirantar*’. Apparently then Vipra or Dvija Damodar are one and 
the same person, but not Damodardew, the preacher. The poet acknow¬ 
ledges to have written his work under the partonage of king Makar- 
dhvaj who can perhaps be identified with king Mahendra Naraya^ (1637- 
43) of the time of king Raghudew. Any way, it may roughly be assign¬ 
ed to the middle of the century. Aniruddha Das is Aniruddha Kayas- 
tha, the great founder of the MaytamarS community. 

There is one interesting manuscript by three writers who appear to 
be domiciled Bengalees from their names, Gang5das Sen, Subudhi Rai 
and Bhavani Sen, on A^amedb Parva (D.C.A.M., pp. 99-100). Ganga- 
das gives bis father’s name as Satlbar, but the other two give no clue 
at all as to their parentage. Lak^inath Dvija, (grandson of Sarv&- 
nanda, a Sanskrit scholar of Helecha in Kamrup, rewarded by king 
Hudra Siipha for bis scholarship, wrote his Scnti Parva about 1764, 
(D.CA.M., pp. 112-13). 

Bkavanakda is the author of one kSvya on Hartuatpia, dealing with 
Sri Kj-gna’s birth, which closes by saying: 

NSna katba n&na dharma ehi sava aipsa: 

Puj^yarAir puiiya howe §uni Harivaipsa. 

Manobar slok bhangi raci pada bandhe: 

Sivananda sute kahe din Bhavanande. 

This informs that the author was the son of one 6ivananda. Govind 
Carit contains such colophons as: 

Suniko save nar, nam Bhavananda mor 
Brahman kulat ut^ati: 

Bolo mai priya bSni, mnda nakariba j^ni 
Mai yen siiu alpamati 
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One colo^ion even refers to the Koc king Candra Nariyas;^ (1643-60) 

‘‘Kato pir bahi gai, Candra Naran nfp^ hai. 

Pasilanta thanak sampratL” 

This biography deals with the life of Govind ‘Hiakur of Lecakosi vil¬ 
lage in Kamrup who at the advice of Sankardew was initiated by 
Madhawdew, and also relates how Damodardew was initiated by Sah- 
kardew: 


^ankarar p^e (teve) gaileka Brahma^... 

Maha bibekit bipra nam Damodar... 

Malin basan ati sukomal kaya: 

Dekhi tanka Sankarar janmileka daya. 

BhSgawat tattva dila dharma palibak: 

Dilanta sik^ar mantra Damodai^ewak. 

This book also tells us how Govind Thakur, after being initiated, threw 
away the idol of the goddess. 

Rauchandra Barfatra is the author of Hayagnva Madhawa, in 
verse and written in imitation of the lCirtan-Gko|d about 1681. It 
describes how sage Urba established the image of Hayagriva Madhawa, 
Vii^u, who killed the demon Haya, on the Ma^ut hill at Hijo in 
Kamrup. An autobiographical note: 

Kenduguri nfime gram; Sasya matsye anupSm. 

Bahe nadi abi^Sm: DUih yahar n&m. 

Tar tire kari ghar: achilanta F&trabar. 

Barpatra laila: anek puru$ gaila. 

Adhikari pad p^: gaila lok praveirtt&i. 

Sehi vaipse bbaila jSt: H^candra name khySt 
Barpatra nam dhari: acho r&j sewa kari. 

It shows that the writer was a resident of the village Kenduguri, in 
the north-east of the Sibsagar town where there is still a sma) ] river 
called Dilih. This book was probably written about five years before 
his rendering of the Yogini Tantra into Assamese verse, completed in 
the month of Aswin in 1608 3aka, 1686, in the Ahom capital at GargAo, 
as may be understood from the autobiographical note of this latter 
work; 


Saumar pithar Gargam nam ySr: 
Sehi sthine thaki mai rachilo payar. 
Namat Yogini Tantra Mahesar banS: 
Param sadare yak sunila GosanL 
Aru ek katha kad sunio samprati: 
Yikalat pustak bhaila samkpati 
Prapahea karia ar racild payar^ 

Tit^ mSs bar abda karibo pracar, 
Nak^atradi yog fal sakalo bar^bo: 
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Isavak dia pad racana karibo. 

Basuga^ prathame milig yeve dcbe: 

Tar bim pase maha akas prakase. 

Tar {^che ritucay yai kila krame; 

TSta anantare Candre aa^ same. 

Uttar FSlgunl kanya same dibakar: 

T&t lage hasta same ache la^adhar. 

This description proves both scholarship and mastery of the poetic art 
of the writer. 

Ramnath Mahakta^ with his predecessor Raghunath, was descend¬ 
ant of SatSnanda alios Bar Bhakat, and was an ancestor of Bargaya 
Gosai of Tezpur. Ramnath’s poetical work, 5dnta MiJcbawali, written 
sometime about 1708, describes how Sahkardew himself presented a 
copy of his rendering of the BhSgawat Book Eleven to Bar Bhakat Sata- 
nanda and asked him to preach it: 

Mahayatne &\6k bhangi karico padak: 

Tomsk diloho Sji calio grhak. 

NSm matra japibaha hate mall dhari: 

Lokako sikhaiba ak ati yatna karl. 

CSri tanayat tumi karSlbShS sewS: 

Gopya kari NSm mantra cSriko kahiba. 

Satananda Bar Bhakat’s four sons were Jaykpjiia, Srikr^rja, Trahi 
Kr^na and Mahaki^a. the last of whom had a son named Ram Caran. 
This Ram Caran’s grandson was RamnSth who founded the BarkalS 
Satra and composed this work about the iirst decade of the eighteenth 
century. 

Another BhatoSnlpunS GopSldewar Caritra with the colophon of 
one Purnananda, leaves the autobiographical colophon: 

Bika! Gomaste. name ekjan, sSstrat bar pargat: 

Kanaujpurat. Ganger tirat, achilS save purvat. 

Sapta dvfiradvaj pandit lania, ParaiurSme anila: 
kato din mane, tathate thSkia Poradi grame bancila. 
Brishalikucit Nar Narayan, yeve Sni patilanta: 

Tahan vamsat. Bhakatil name, MahSjan ek bbailanta: 

Dewram Candra, tahana fenay, lokar hit cintila: 

KaliSr thane. Gopalar mukhe, suddha uoades lailfi. 

Tatl^ hante Sni. Thaura moharat, gaiS Satra patilanta: 
l^hana tanay, KTrttahia nSm, bhaila maha gunawanta. 

Sarva gupanvit, param pandit, tana putra tini ian: 

Tasaml^r madhye janam labhilo, PurnSnanda din jan. 

So Purnananda was the son of Kirttania of Thauramohar Satra and 
grandson of Dewram Candra who was a disciple of Gopal Ata. Santa. 
Sdr is another work in verse perhaps by the same author, the name 
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Puniananda always appearing in the colophons. These are all second 
class works. 

Three poetical works, by Brahmacari Balakananda, are Arjun-C^ta, 
Gupta Sdr and Vaiynavi Git&. There are echoes or repetitions of other 
writings and some colophons in Gupta Sor even bear the name of 
Sahkardew.' One small book i$iuar Jhuna has SankardeVs name in 
colophon, which is apparently forged. U?a Haran, a book of songs 
like those of Durgabar and NSrayai^dew, contains the name of the latter. 
Another Narayandew’s name appear in a poetical work Sampradd 
Caritra which must be a very late work, as seen from its composition, 
and some head-teacher of Nazira Budbari Satra is credited with its 
authorship. U 9 & Harati contains the manner of NdrJiyandew, and the 
names of U?a and Aniruddha are corre.dted as incorporated in the 
Padma Puv&n. Antiquity and merit of all these works cannot be 
admitted. One Sisupal Vadh KSvya contains tbe colophon: 

Param bSndhaw Hari, janio ni^ay kari 
Param sulud tana liim: 

Bole Bhattacarya, er& save an karya, 

Nirantare bola Ham RSm. 

Very little is known about this poet 6i§ta Bhattacharya; but his homely 
descriptions prove him to be a very popular poet of comparatively later 
times. Kr?^ describes the hypocritic behaviour of his maternal uncle: 

Mok basibik ISgi asan bicSri cai 

Yogya pStra napale bicari: 

Khura bhaga pirg khani, opare dhaki di kani 
MomSye egat dile pari.... 

Kr?pa reproaches Szsupal in a language which seems too colloquial: 
Bhobola chggali, simhak sigre, aponak bar mani: 

Bhatua kukure, kamor maray, grhastha cor najgni: 

Narak dekhile ^al palai, lukgi ban samai: 

Gadbuli pugbe, gtas pgray, mot kari bar nai. 

Hatl curi kari, ySi age gge, bengena corak dhare: 

Nakti katile, Igj nalagai, nakhti kgtile mare. 

Another interesting work, Sidl Gosdi or Fox-god contains the colophon: 

Surya vipra kule janma mai adhamar: 

Darangar madbye gram Chaparat gbar. 

Ngme Kaviraj kavi .sucbanda sadgi: 

Caul magi furo ehi kavita bar^i. 

So this Kaviraj Daibajna who was a resident of Chapara village in 
Darrang, was a minstrel who lived on his profession of singing. The 
theme of his song is that there was a Brahman named Dharmadew 
Bhuyg, whose two wives Kundatara and Candatarg auarrelled. result¬ 
ing in the throwing away of the new-born baby of Candatarg in the 
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absence of Her husband, by some trick. T!lie baby was however reared 
by a vixen and brought up as an issue of her own. When Dharmadew 
Bhuya returned, he enquired of it and rescued his son. The poet 
had due mastery over his art as can be felt from such couplets: 

Ek dinS prabhatat, Surya maha udayat, 

Asi baj bhailcka garttar: 

Lagat ^gal chawS, ati anandit huya 
Save rang karay bist^. 

It was held to be written sometime about 1616, but from the language 
and style, its date must not be earlier than the eighteenth century. 

Narottam Thalcur is the author a poetical work Ehakti Prermtoali 
written in imitation of the Kirttan-Gho^, and Nam-Gho^d, which are 
echoed here and there; 

‘Jaya jaya ishta jagatar guru: 

Km-anaro karan Purna Brahma kalpataru.* 

‘ Kaliuge nfim, Treta yuge yajna, DvSparat puja dan.” 

Two other names as Narottam Vipra or Dvija, and Narottom Das 
also appear in the verse renderings of BroliTna Baibartta Pur&n, and it 
Is not certain whether they are one and the same Narottam, as it was 
a Vaipnavite humility for the true devotees of this faith to style them¬ 
selves as Mas* or slaves at the feet of God and of his other true devotees. 
Some would identify Narottam Das with a Naga disciple of Sahkardew. 
Some Haridas Vipra rendered the Asvamedh Parva; and Baloram, 
Nandiswar and Khageswar Dvijas rendered the Brahma Baibartta 
Puvan into Assamese. Baloram gives his genealogy in his work and 
says that he was the son of NitySnanda and grandson of Madhumi^ra 
and so forth. 

Narayan Das*s Arjun Samhdd describes the dialogue between 
and Arjuna on the Varnfi^ama Dhazma, as may be understood 
from such colophons: 

Sun5 sabhasad. Gita BhSgawat, Kt^ Arjunat kaxla. 

Gurur ajnat, Nfirfiyan Dase, pada handhe nibandhil5. 

Visnuram Dvija’s work, DStd Katnu contains such colophons: 

Dvija \n$nur5me kahe Visnur ade^: 

Karne kipa kaila prabhu Brahmanar bese. 

Besides one Lakami Contra with Ram Saraswatfs name in the colophon, 
another is found with Jagannath Dvija’s name. Bhavadew Vipra 
wrote nne Nagdfcsa Yuddha K&vya. describing the fight of Hanu- 
man with Nagak§a. Rudraram’s poetical work THtiratna presents a dis¬ 
course on morality as is supposed to be delivered by the navaratna 
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of the court of Vikramaditya. A rendering of the LanhS, Kai\4a is 
found with colophons: 

Janame janame hauka Ramai bhakati: 

Adbhut AcSrya Kavi Madhur Bharat!. 

Nothing definite is known about this poet Adbhut Adarya nor is it 
known whether the words “Madhur BhSrati” are used as his title. 

One anonymous work Svapnadkydya begins and closes with: 

“Pratham prahare svapna yijane dekhay: 

Batsarek mSne tSr falak pSway. 

Dvitlya prahare svapna dekhe 3 nto jan: 

Tar fal pay janfi chay mas man.’’ 

“Svapanat rudhir bahe yahar 5ar!re: 

Nuhibfi rudhire snfin kare yito nare. 

Vyadhl guci kalyinak pawe...” 

Nothing can be guessed about this writer. Another anonymous work 
Syamanta Haran Ndt, not the one by Daityari, is also found in manu< 
script. 

Nilakantha’s Ddmodar Carit had been the subject of a bad contro* 
versy, as the printed work does not fully answer to the description of 
the manuscript (D.CA.M. No. 36) and the editor admits in his long 
preface (p. 45), that he had not seen the original work, but had edited 
the work h’om a copy made of late. Besides, many things were said 
in the preface not warranted by facts and detached from contexts. 
Ramakanta Bvija’s Banamali Carit had the same fate. 

Like HSmr&i’s life of Damodardew, Ambaris Dvija wrote the life 
of Kesawdew, the Adhikar of the Auni&ti Satra, during the reign of king 
Jayadhvaj Simha (1654-1663). This work like its companions probably 
belonged to the first part of the eighteenth century or the close of the 
seventeenth century, as also VidySnanda Ojha’s Thakur Caritra (bio¬ 
graphical accounts of Puru^ttam and Caturbhuj). VidyScandra ren¬ 
dered Hari Vornia into Assamese verse in the reign of Rajeswar Siipha 
(1751-69), giving an account of Ki^a and his doings. 

Kaviraj Cakravarti was the court-poet of two successive Ahom 
kings Rudra Siipha (1695-1714) and Siva Siipha (1714-44), and wrote 
his work Sankhacur Badh in verse under orders of the latter and 
his queen Fuleswari alias Bar RSjfi (who died in 1717) as the follow¬ 
ing colophon shows: 

Saumlir Pithar Siva siipha adhipati; 

Hari-Har caranat sada ySr mati. 

TahSn §chil jaya Fuleswari nSm: 

Patnigan madhye :§re^a gune anupam. 

Hena nfpA mahi^Iro 5jna iire dhari: 
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Kaviraj Cakravarti mati anusarl. 

Param sundar Brahma Vaivartta ^uraj^: 

Vyasdewe bSndhi acha nanS upakhyan. 

Vai^^avar madhye sar Sahkhacur nam. 

D^awar adhipati gu^e anupam. 

So this work must have been written by the middle of the first decade 
of the eighteenth century. 

Kaviraj is also credited with the rendering of Jayadeva’s Gita 
Govindam into As sa m ese verse under orders of King Siva Simha and 
his queen Fuleswari or Bar Raja; but the colophons to this work contain 
the title Dvijabar: 

Bhane Dvijabare, sunS save nare, ch^a bha^bhu^; kam: 
Paiauk pit^ labhibg sukhak, dSki bola R^ Ram. 

Bhane Kavi Dvijabare era an kam: 

Samasta samaje d^ bola Ram Ram. 

The manuscript (No. 46, D.CA..M., pp, 54-56) abounds with profuse 
illustrations in every page. Kaviraj also rendered the Brahma Vaivartta 
Purdn Kf^na Janma Khanka into Assamese verse, this time imder orders 
of king Siva Siqiha and his royal censort Pramatheswari. This is clear 
from the following autobiographical note: 

Indrar vaipsat Rudra Simha narapati: 

Saumar de^r pati bhaila mahamati. 

Tahan pratham putra Siva Siipha Rm: 

Dewatfi Viprat bhaktimanta s\iddha kai. 

Namat Pramatheswari suddha suk$ma jaya: 

Indrar ramani yen Adityar chSyfi. 

Hena ^va Simha RAjA Pramath ^warl: 

Manu$ya lokat yen Siva MaheswarL 
Tahan ades mala ^ogat kari: 

Kaviraj Cakravarti mati anusari. 

PurSi^r ^e^a Brahma Vaivartta Pura^: 

Kr 99 a Janma Kha^da tate param pradhkn. 

TathApito. pada bandhe des bha$a dhari: 

Mati anusAre biracilo yatna k^ 

This work, being written after Fuleswari’s death in 1717, may be assign¬ 
ed to 1718 approximately. 

Of two manuscripts named Gitar Bakald and C^iar Putki (Nos. 47 & 
48, D.C.A.M., pp. 56-57) i the first contains several religious songs by 
\mknown writers, and the latter contains songs of various poets includ¬ 
ing Kaviraj Cakravarti and king s Rudra Sixpha and Siva Siipha. 

Miscellaneous Writers: One poetical work of this p^od con¬ 
tains the following autobiographical note in the colophon: 

Saumar pithar sama nalfi (sthan) an: 

Satate tb^anta yat Bhavani !§An. 
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Sehi ptth madhye ache puri nana khan: 

Reho nohe Rangpur nagarl saman. 
llite Siva Sirpha bhaila duti surapatL 
Sehise nagar iSnS duti Amrawati: 

Pramatheswarlsebhaiia tana pate^arl: 

Rupe^vuae kato y&r nahi saribari. 

Tasambar sange thaki mai bidyahin; 

Raja dujanar hit banchi prati din. 

Ananta Acarya bhane eri ana bai>i: 

Nirantare boia nare Sahk^ Bhav^. 

This shows that Ananta Acarya was another poet who wrote his works 
under the patronage of king Siva Supha and his consort Praznatheswari, 
whence the work may roughly be dated 1718. His descriptions of 
SaumAr Pith and Hangpur (Sibsagar) are excellent. 

Dhabma Saasbao^ a poetical work of this period, contains the auto¬ 
biographical note: 

A^amedh Parva Bharatar madhye sar: 

Sloka artha cai pad nivandhilo tAr. 

Siva Shpha dhazma-raja gune N&r&yaiji: 

Raranta bhakati sada Krsnar carap. 

Tahan ades pm Dvija Subhanathe; 

Racila payar Hari pad dhari mathe. 

This implies that poet Subhanath wrote this work, under the patronage 
of king Siva Siipha, from Aswamedh Parva, by consulting commentaries. 
The work may be dated c. 1720. 

Some rendering of the Bkagawat, Books Seven and Nine, contains 
such colophons: 

“Srimanta Sahkar yito, Kayastha kulat teho 
Param pandit gunasil.... 

TahSn bhr&trr nati yadiba amak bole 

Tathkpito tahan kinkar.” 

“Gurusik$ia anusari, tikS bh&^ya mat dhari 
Pad karilo Navam Skandhar.... 

Ki'^nar kinkar din kahay Ke^wa Das 

Era lok bi$ayar kam.*’ 

So this poet Ke^w was a grandson of Ramrai, the famous cousin of 
Aahkardew. It is considered that he rendered these works into Assa¬ 
mese verse in the first half of the eighteenth century. His scholarship 
and mastery of poetic art are remarkable. 

Two other works Kalki Pumn and Mdrka’n4eya Cav4^ contain such 
colophons: 

^'BSsava vaip^t jat, Rudra Simha name khyat, 

Saumar Pithar adhipati: 

Kfimrup adhikari durjanar ^ndakarL 
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Gadadhar Simhar santati:.... 

KSmrup adhikari tebe pur kariiek 

Th£pilek taita Vipraga3>: 

Nana sthan hante nia, bilti bidbAnak dia 
Anilek anek Brahman. 

Yi sthanat Vlprabar, nanS gu^e gunakar, 

Bhaila K;‘spScarya suddhamati: 

Tana putra Huciniithe, Durgak sevia mathe, 

Candipad racila Samprati.” 

Lohitar uttar kulat anup&m: 

Ek deS §che Narayas^pur nam. 

Tat^te achil Ratna Kand^ Dharmadi: 

Kasyap gotrat jat Vipra satyabadi. 

Twa vaipse j&t bhaila Vipra Rampati: 

Tgmolbarit tan bhaileka basati. 

Pache t&n putra Raghupati bhailS jat: 

Tfin putra Baloram gune atirek. 

Baior tanay Klim sewak bhailanta: 

Bhaila tan putra Ki^a Acarya prakhyat: 

Tana hante Rukmiijir garbhe mai jat: 

Sei mai Vipra alpamati RuclnSth.... 

Kalki Pura 2 >ar pad kariloho age: 

Radio Candir pad eve anurage. 

This clearly shows that Rucinath was born to Acarya and Ruk- 
mim, a grandson of Baloram and great grandson of Raghupati, who 
trace their origin to Ratna Kandali who originally resided at N^ayan- 
pur on the northern bank. It also records that Rucinath’s earlier work 
was Kalki Pur-fin and his MdrkaVi^eya Cccn<jti was a later work, and 
the dates 1755 and 1759 are assigned to these works. Madhusudan 
Miira also made another rendering of Ca'^i. One render¬ 

ing of Harvarnsa contains the colophon: 

Sarvadei^e rAjA bhaila sehi din dhari: 

Indrar prabhabe p5ila des desantari. 

Sehi vaznie R£jeswar Siipha narapati: 

Santa danta si^a mi^Pta ati suddha mati. 

TShan tanay Cam Siipha mahamati: 

GuicdgaQ madhye bipul sakati... 

Tana patni Premada nSmat manonlta: 

Sarva gui>awat! yen Dmpad duhita... 

I&ambar ajn§ mtiktamala ^e dhari: 

Sri Kavisekhar BhattAc5rya Dvija Hari. 

BhSi^a vandhe nivandhild Harivazp^ pad, 

Suna nisabde mddha buddha sabhasad: 

This shows that Dvijahari Bhattacarya Kaviiekhar wrote this work 
under orders of king Rajeswar Sirrxha (1751-60) and so it may roughly 
be dr.ted 1755. One Santa Carit with the colophon of Kavi Kr 9 nacarya 
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appears in a small work appended to Nilakai^t^a’s Deodar Carit, 
which apparently is a work belonging to this period. 

Religious Songs: Sonarm Caudh^i, a learned research scholar, 
wrote a series of articles in the (Vol. XVIII, 8, ff) quoting songs 

by Premabhu$an and Kaivaly^andan, evidently the two successive 
Adhikars or masters of the Dihing Satra, the latter being a disciple of 
the former and the former in turn being perhaps the fourth disciple 
of Jadumanidew by turns, Jadumanidew himself a disciple of Gopaldew 
of Bhavanlpur, who again was a disciple of the great Madhawdew. 
Hence they probably belong to the latter part of the seventeenth or 
early part of the eighteenth century. Caudhari quoted the songs h-om 
an old manuscript partly damaged. Out of the 86 songs that he could 
restore, only one belonged to Premabhu^ai^ and all the rest were com> 
posed in imitation of Bar Gits by Sahkardew and Madhawdew and were 
bound in such ‘rags’ or tunes as Kau, Ramgiri, Gauri, Basanta, Aso&ri, 
Ohir, etc., etc. and on such phases as we find in the songs of Madhaw¬ 
dew in particular. 

Ihere is another type of religious oral poetry which may be given 
a generic name Dika Ndm, religious songs usually sung as chorus with 
verses of the Ktrttan Gko^ mainly. The special charm about them is 
that they show a saturation of love, the like of which is seen only 
in the Tamil songs of the Alwars and with them they mostly agree. 
Neog’s collection, Bhogjdray contains nearly a hundred of such selected 
songs: 

Am^e Kr$nak kate dekhila? Care Bpidabane dhenu. 

Dhenu caribalai gal! Tate gadhuli hal. 

Byam Kanu care B^ndabane dhenu: hatate mohona benu. 

These ideas are so alike with such Tamil songs of Afwar Sri Apd^, 
the Daughter of Devotion and early Mira Bm of the South: 

‘The dark Bull that grazed the herd, the young Calf next to Baladeva. 
Did you see him wending his way full of play?* ‘Yes! Giving water 
to his herd of cows, we saw him at B^ndaban full of play.* Again, the 
Assamese Diha Naims in the above collection, 

Runuk-junuk kari nupur bajai: Radhar padhuliye kon kon yaL 
Dhar dhar Kalifi kalai palay: Nadharibi nadharibi Radha joai. 

T%is has a striking resemblance with a devotional Tamil song by Periya 
AJwar: 

“With anklets jingling at His feet, 

With armlets (soun£ng) round His wrists: 

With gold necklace (flowing) from His neck, 

My Kinnan walks behind me stealthily: 
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And embraces me from my back. 

My lord embraces me from my back.” 

^ In still other Assamese Dibd Noma one finds more parallels of Tamil 
songs of early AJwar poets; 

“Radhika Sundar! duyo jana: Kadamar talalai n^ti ana. 

Kelei matiche tSko jano: Kadamar talalai yaba noard. 

Daivakl-nandan: pindhi ache candan: 

Kadamar talate rai; RadMlai batari kai.” 

‘*My little Dwarf, ray Ambrosia, my Lord 

Calls you, with His little hands be^oning you; 

If you make up your mind to play with the Dark-hued. 

Come well pleased. Oh big Moon, hide not behind the clouds.” 

Kpaja’s Love in Tamil Literature”; The Kalyana Kalpataru, 
Vol. IV. No. 1). 

But this is accidental and by the way. The cult of Devotion had 
its fermentation in the hearts of men in Southern as well as in Northern 
India, some centuries before the Christian era as many centuries after. 

Raghunath Mahanta is another important author of this period 
whose contribution to Assamese prose is remarkable. He was the son 
of Ki^anath and grandson of Hari Krsna who is said to he founder 
of the Day§ng Elengi Satra and who was a renowned Sanskrit scholar 
of the time. Raghun&th is of the sixth generation from SatSnanda alios 
Bar Bhakat who was initiated by Sankardew on the former’s way to 
pilgrimage. Like Vaikunlhanath’s Kath^ BhSgawat and Kathd Gita, 
Raghunath’s Katha Ramiyan is an invaluable work, the first four kSndas 
of which have been preserved. RaghimSth was also a poet of no mean 
order, Satrunjay, written in 1658, describes the adventures of Bali, and 
Adbhut Rdmdydn, giving a gist of the RaznSyaiia stories, contains the 
following colophon with autobiographical hints: 

Kr?nar kinkar Bar Bhakta vamse jSt: 

Alpamatl Raghunith namat bikhySt. 

His prose RSmgyana also begins as: “Amar ito anucit karma ifini nindfi 
niibuli kipa ras ucita hay. Punu 6rirfim caranat mor koti pranam. He 
prabhu RSm, tumi purna kam, koti Brabma 2 >^r karan, niranjan nira- 
^r, ySk Vedanteo pratyak§a kaite naparilS kintu anvay byatirekere 
nanS upamare nirdeS karihe tomSk kahiche.” This work of mine is a 
case for mercy rather than of condemnation as coming from an undeserv¬ 
ing author. Again, crores of salutation from me at the feet of Sri Ram. 
O Lord Ram, Thou art Perfection, the source of crores of universes. Thou 
art beyond attributes, devoid of form. Even the Vedanta failed to des¬ 
cribe Thee, but has ascertained Thee only by the help of similes and 
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other means.’ It concludes with the following: “Tumio dinabaudhu 
Krp^indhu patit pavan sarvajna, ihak jani katar karicbd; mor manda 
budhi dur kari nij d§s kari laio. Eteke karltartha had. He sabhSsada: 
Ohi Sri Hamar katha samaste dharmate gari^t^. Aka eka citte yijane 
man kare, samsar taribe 1 ki bicitra. Vamsako uddhar kari parampad 
p&y. Eteke ihak sa(^ sravan kirttan kari ucca kari Hari bola Hart” 
"Thou too art friend of the poor, a sea of mercy, a saviour of the 
sinner, and Omniscent. Knowing this I submit myself to Thee, do 
receive me as Thy own slave removing my dull wit. Then alone 
I can fee] glorified. O learned members, these details of Sri Ham are 
the most supreme things of all religions. He who minds them with all 
attention, will be delivered of this world; it is no wonder. He will 
deliver also his family and attain perfection. So do always hear them, 
speak of them, and shout ‘Hari’, ‘Hari’.* Unlike Madhaw Kandall, Raghu- 
nlth’s conception of Ram is not an ideal of man, but is of Ego. This 
proves that the style of Raghunath is far simpler than that of Vaikimtha- 
nath, though separated by a gap of fifty or sixty years only. 

Besides Raghunath’s Kaikd R&m&yan of 1658, this period witnessed 
many other Vai?Mvite prose works. The manuscript of the prose 
work on Madhawdew’s Warn Ghofd, styled Katha Gho^, contains 
(No. 74, D.C.A.M., pp. 88-89), neither the name of the author nor the 
date of its composition. But the date of the last copy is given as 1637 
Saka, 1715. So the original work may perhaps safely be assigned to 
the latter half to the seventeenth century. This learned prose work 
opens with the lines: 

“Sri Kri^na apunfir nij murtti Mahe^k bandila. Keneno npani 
nije Brahma huya murttik namile ei katha Hari-Har SambSdat ache, 
tar pad fini pratham Kandhat kaiche, Tak ani Sr! Madhawdewe Ghot^ 
karilanta.” 

^ri Krsna has worshinped his own image Mabel. Why has 
he done so being Ego itself, is related in the Hari-Har SambSd. It 
luis been described in Skandha One by getting its verses. Madhawdew 
has used it in the (Ndm) Ghom/ 

Vabious Prosb Wohks: Another important prose work of this 
period is Hara-Gaur^ SambSd (discourse between Siva and Parvati) 
on religious and sacred places (No. 45, D.C.A.M., pp. 64-65). As in 
the Katha Ghosd, both the name of author and the date of composition 
are unknown. Besides giving an account of the geographical divisions 
and of sacred places of India, the writer describes how this country was 
cursed by the sage Vasiptha and when it will be free from this curse. 
This work also appears to belong to the latter half of the seventeenth or 
the first half of the eighteenth century. 
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Padma Purdn is also a prose-work by an anonymous writer. The 
date of composition of the work is not recorded, but the copy was 
probably prepared in the last decade of the eighteenth century. It 
describes the religious rites and duties that a pious Hindu should observe 
in different days 2 md months of the year. It opens and closes with 
such lines as: 

“Mahadewat Parvatiye sodhanta, he Mahaprabhu Sadasiwa, mai 
yadi tomar nij dSsi hao, mok prati prasanna haia rudrSk^e Ku4 mulare 
ki mahimS mai ^vmibak icchS karo.” ‘P&rvati enquired of MahSdew, 
‘O Lord, SadSsiva, if I be your own slave, you may be pleased to fulfil 
my desire of hearir^ the glories of rudrfifcsa (rosary) and of the root 
of the Kuia (grass) .* “Kfiirtik masat yi Parameswarak tulasi 6 &r\ kare, 
ayut go-<i§nar_ fal pay. Aru M3gh masat yijane pratasnan kari brahma- 
carya dhari l^arak cinti thake tfir mahSpStak na^ hay. lU ^rl 
Padma Purananar samapti adhyaya samaptab- Ake jani nirantare Hari 
bolS.” “He, who makes gift of the tulasi (plant) in the month of Kartik, 
he who takes bath very early morning in the month of Magh, meditates 
God by observing brahmacarva, gets his bad sins wasted. So the con¬ 
cluding chapter of Padma Puran is finished. Knowing this do inces¬ 
santly say Hari, say Hari.” 

Kdmaratna Tantra is the Assamese prose-rendering of original 
Sanskrit work of Gorok^anSth, by some anonymous writer, beginning 
and closing with such lines as: “^ri Kr^aya namah. Atha Siva Par- 
vat] Sambfid. Hka ding PgrvaUye Sankarat sodhanta, Prabhu, Kema- 
ratna Tantra mot kahS. Sahkare kahanta, jgna Pgrvati, bas Skarsai) 
bidvesan stambhan maran santlpu^tf karma sakal ye kalat 

ye niyame kariba taka kaho.” ‘Salutation to Sri Ki^a. Then the 
discourse between Siva and Parvati. One day Parvati enquired of 
Sankara (Siva), ‘Lord, relarte to me the Kamaratna Tantra.* Sankara 
said, ‘Now, Parvati, subjugation, attraction, repulsion, precipitation, 
invasion, pacification, nutrition and such actions are to be performed 
according to the time and manner as I am going to say.* “Atha sarva 
jantu bi§ nibara^. Siddlia biracitam Kama Ratna Tantra trayodas 
upades sanwpta.*’ “Then how to stop poison in animals... .Thus the 
Thirteenth Advice of Kamaratna Tantra composed by Sri Gorak^nafth 
Siddha is finished,* Apparently this is a work on charms, incarnations 
and medicines. 

iSattvata Tantra, again by some anonymous writer, Is an Assamese 
prose-rendering of the Sanskrit work on Narad Panca Rdtra. 

It begins as: “Rup spar^ sabda ei tini teiar buihiba. Rup ras 
sparsa sabda cario Jalar bujhiba. Pfthivlt sakal gun buihiba. Caubis 
tattva purus racicha nimitta huya apunar aip^ caturda^ bhuvanatmak 
BirSt janmailS.*’ Form, fluid, touch, sound, know these four as belonging 
to ‘teja’ (energy). Form, touch, sound, know these three as belonging 
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to water. Know everythii^ on earth to be gujj. (matter). Fourteen 
universes each was brou^t into existence out of EJgo's own parts, 
Puru^ having acted like a cause.* 

The work is complete in nine chapters, but is found damaged in 
parts. It dwells on bhekti and other allied subjects. A poetical version 
of S&tvata Tantra is since published. 

ISri Hasta MtTKTAwALi in Assamese prose has of late been dis¬ 
covered. It is presented as a discourse between Siva and Parvali on 
different forme of Dance. 

‘‘Mahe^ bolanta, *He Gaurl, tumi kiba hastar rasak janS.’ Gauri 
bolanta, ‘Ami yadi najano an konba striye jane.’ Mahe^e Iwlanta, ‘yadi 
j&nfi teve kahS’: b^dayat dui sthala padma hasta haile kihak kahe.” 
Gauri bolanta, ‘Dui stanak kahe.’ Gauri bolanta, *punarbar an sodha.’ 
Mahese bolanta. ‘Karttari mukh nime hasta duik eke lage karile kihak 
kahe: ihako kaha.’ Ehl ^ni ratisucak hasta janla Gauri alpa basya 
kari§ adhomukha haila; eman Gaurik hSsya kari cumban k^cb& ye 
Mahe^ sehi Sadasivae tora .sakalak rak^ karantok.” ‘Mahes says, ‘O 
Gauri, do you know anything about gestures of hands?’ Gauri says, 
‘what woman else can know if not I?’ Mahes sa 3 ^: ‘Tell me then if 
you know. If the two hands are placed on the chest to represent two 
land-lotuses, what will it signify?’ Gauri says, ‘It means the two 
breasts.’ Gauri 535 ^ 3 , ‘Now put another question to me.’ Makes says, 
*TeIl me what it may signify when two palms are joined together.... 
‘On hearing thLs and knowing this to be a sexual gesture. Gauri smiled 
gently, her head downcast. Let Siva, who then smiled and kissed Gauri, 
and who does welfare 6 ^ all, protect you.’ 

This was rendered from the Sanskrit poetical work of Subhankar 
the renowned poet who has been described next: “Emat prakare 
Subhankar Kavi asirbad bidhSn kari grantha nivandhanak orati 
pratijan bole. Subhankar kavi rasik sakalar santosar nimittee Sri Hasta 
MuktSwali n^a granthak nirupan kare. Kimat Suhhankar Kavi: aka 
kahi: ye buddhik sahai karia guna samudrat ati duskar drrha majjan 
kariche: narttak narttakir dvaraye ati praka^an natak fifistrat utsuk 
haiche: ar pandit samudrat candra sad^s haia gita mukta-panktik 
nirmal kariche.” Thus poet Subhankar showering benedictions took 
the vow of compiling the work. Poet Subhankar composed this work 
named Sri Hasta MuktSwali for the satisfaction of its admirers. Who 
was this poet Subhankar? Here is the answer: it is he who has 
dived deep in the sea of virtues with the help of intelligence: he who 
has been earnest in the dramatic works so illumined by the dancing 
men and women; and he who like the moon in the sea of a vast num¬ 
ber of scholars has brightened the rows of pearls in the shape of 
songs.* 

The work thus concludes: “Ekhan Subhankar, Kavi granthar 
samaptlt nrpadir SSirbad hidhan kare: samaste jay-yukta rajasakalar 
paraspare maitrl barhok, kirttio barhok, santa .sakalaro apad na^a hauk, 
pux^yawanta sakalaro brddhi bok: nitio be^yS strir sadris ananda 
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pur^ badan haia sarvadire hfdayat asis karia prati dibase mantri- 
sakalar badanak cumban karok.” ‘Now poet Subhankar showers bles¬ 
sings on kings and others for the completion of his work: may friend¬ 
ship thrive among victorious kings. May their glories thrive! May all 
miseries of the saints be destroyed! May the fame of the virtuous 
increase! May morality kiss the faces of the ministers by embracing 
them in their hearts with a face all shining with joy, like a courtesan.’ 

One Sanskrit manuscript of Sri Hasta Muktawali by poet Subhan- 
kar was found in the Nepal Durbar Library at Khatmandu and another 
copy of it is said to have ben found in Darbhanga in old Miihn a The 
third manuscript with an Assamese prose rendering was found in the 
possession of one SuchSndrm Oja of Kamrup whose ancestors were 
by heredity directors of orchestra that accompanied dancing, in ancient 
Kamarupa. Thirty-nine difierent dances have been described in the 
book and they have been divided into three classes as those by one 
hand, those by both hands and those by two hands and the whole 
body. It has not ben fully established to what part of the country 
Subhankar belonged, but it is not impossible that he might flourish in 
the mediaeval Kamarupa which was pre-eminently a land of Saivism 
abounding with Siva temples, amply provided with Devadasis, girls 
dancing before god Siva in accompaniment of music at the time of 
evening worship, and its kings supplying also elephants, men, etc. for ser¬ 
vice, and land grants for the maintenance of the priests. Even inscrip¬ 
tions like the one of king VanamM Varman of the ninth century bear 
evidence to such facts. A Kayastha family of KSmrup claims its 
descent from Aubhankar Kavi, and the present discovery of the work 
with its rendering in Assamese prose appears to support this view. 
The name of the translator of the work is not given. 

Bkdsvati is the Assamese prose rendering of a Sanskrit work of 
that name which opens with the Sanskrit verse giving the translator’s 
acquaintance: 

Rabipada kamalam pranamya murddha sumati- 
karam ka^e Bhasvati pravandhe. 

Hacayati Kaviraja CakravartI nija suta 
mahabhide kath&m Dvijagre. 

It says that this work was rendered into prose by Kaviraj Cakra- 
varti for the enlightenment of his son. The closing sentences of the 
work say: “3rimanta Dak Saraswati atmaja 6ri Kaviraj CakravartI 
viracita Bhasvati sastrar katha samapti haUa.” So the writer was the 
son of one Dak Saraswati which title shows that the father was also 
a renowned scholar. It is no literal translation of the original work 
and the translator differs in certain points fop which he quotes his 
authority in Surya Siddhanta and Mahd Jyoti^. 
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in. DEVELOPMENT OF DIVERSE SECULAR PROSE 

HiSTOBicAL Prose: Side by side with religion, people in this period, 
as in its predecessors, paid due attention to secular subjects, and surely 
the most important and interesting of these secular subjects is history. 
Another secular subject allied to it may be mentioned the genealogical 
literature, where the historical literature of this period on 

one hand, and biographical literature or the Cantdtoalis of the previous 
period on the other, meet The third and the last, but by no means 
the least, secular topic, is the scientific literature. 

Sir George Abraham Grierson in his monumental Linguistic Survey 
oj India writes:—“Assamese is essentially a national product. It always 
has been national and it is still. The genius of the people has led it 
along lines of its own and its chief glory, history, lists a branch of 
study almost unknown to the indigenous literature tk Bengal. Whether 
the nation has made the literature or the literature the nation, I know 
not; but as a matter of fact, both have been for centuries and are 
still in vigorous existence.” (Vol. V, No. 1, p. 394). 

Undoubtedly the practice of writing history was a gift, and the 
most precioiis gift, which the people of the old country of Kamarupa 
received from the Ahoms of the Shan tribe who entered this old coim- 
tty by its eastern gate about 1228. The Assamese word Buranji (the 
storehouse of knowledge) itself is borrowed and it is only a few of 
such words, from the st<^k of the tongue of this Tai race. To quote 
Sir Grierson once more—“The Assamese are justly proud of their 
national literature. In no department have they been more successful 
than in a branch of study in which India, as a rule, is curiously 
deficient. The historical works or Buranjis, as they are styled by the 
Assamese, are numerous and voluminous. According to the custom of 
the country, a knowledge of the Buranjis was an indispensable qualifi¬ 
cation to an Assamese gentleman.” (Ibid). 

The exact time whence the Ahoms wrote their chronicles in 
Assamese is not known. They had their own speech and in it they wrote 
till they accepted the language, manners and customs and the religion 
of the people whom they conquered. It must have been a period of 
good magnitude, covering no less than three hundred years. Suhung- 
mung alias Dihingia Baja (1497-1539) appears to be the first Ahom 
king to assume a Hindu title, Svarga Narayan, betraying his Hindu 
proclivity. One old manuscript beginning with a description of the 
legendary origin of the Ahom kings and stopping with the account of 
subjugation of the Cutiyas and of conquest of the KachAri country 
as far as the Dhansiri in 1448 &ik, 1526 (No. 151, D.C.A.M., p. 175) is 
named Svarga Narayan Mahdrdjdr Akhydn, the history of Suhungmung 
Dihingia KajS. 
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There nothing in the style and language to warrant that it was 
written about the first quarter of the sixteenth century; hut the style 
has something in it, to say that it was certainly not later tVig n the 
early sixteenth century. Svarga N&rdyan Dewar Yuddhar Cant is 
another work (No. 149, D.CA.M., pp. 172-73), describing Svarga 
Narayan s (1497-1539) wars with Turbak, and also the wars with the 
Muhammadans during the reign of Cakradhvaj Simha (1663-69). This 
at least suggests that it might be written in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. It also conains copies of some letters passing 
between the officers of the two parties. The language and style of this 
chronicle appear to have some smoothness and mobility of their own. 
A third chronicle, Svarga N&rdyan Dew Mah&rajdr Janma Caritra again 
opens with the legendary origin of the Ahom kings, and after clearly 
describing all the important events and dynasties of Nara kings, 
Mantaras, Kacharis, Jayantiyas and Chutiya, concludes with an account 
of the sacred places of Gauhati as ascertained under the orders of 
king Rudra Siipha (1696-1714). This work clearly belongs to the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century. (No. 150, D.C.A3I., pp. 173-74). 

Epistolary Prose: As early as 1477 Sak, 1556, King Nara Nara- 
yap (1540-84) addressed a letter to the then Ahom king Sukhamia 
alias Khord RajS (1552-1603), which, curiously enough, is oft quoted as 
the first sample of Bengali prose, and which reads as follows:—' 

“Likhanam karyanca. Eth3 amSr ku^. TomSr kusal nirantare 
bancha kari. Takhan tomar amar santos sampadak patrSpatri gat&y^t 
haile ubhaya mukul pritir bij ankurit haite rahe. Tomar amar kartabya 
se bardhatak pai puspit falit haibek. Amar sei udyyogat achi. Tom5ro 
eigot kartabya ucit hay; (kara) nakara tSk £pani j5na. Adhik ki 
lekhim. Satyananda, Kampi, RSmeswar Sarma, Kalketu O Dhuma 
Sardar, Udhvanjuida Cau<^, ^yamrai imarak pathaitechi. TamarSr 
mukhe s^al samScSr bulia citSp bidai diba.” ‘This is to be written. 
Here we are (doing) well I always desire your welfare. When there 
is interchange of letters between us, producing satisfaction, the seed of 
mutual love gets germinated. It is a duty enjoined both on yourself 
and myself to see that it attains development towards bearing blossoms 
and fruits. We have ^en in that enterprise. This is also a duty 
bounden on you. You know whether you (do or) not do. What shall 
I write more? I am despatching these—Satyananda Kampi, Rameswar 
Sarma, Kalketu and DhumS Sardar, UddhavSnanda Chandia, Syamr^ii. 
Bid them leave direct by telling the message by their mouths.’ The 
original of tbig letter is not made available, and if not mutilated these 
appear in the form of new Bengali first personal verbs in “kari”, “achi” 
and “pathiitechi”. But in the general tone of the letter grammatical 
rules followed are distinctly Assamese; and “lekhim”, “diba”, “nakara”, 
“bull”, “pai”, etc., are unmistakable signs. 

This letter of King Nara Narayan, dated 6ak 1477, mas A^ar, had 
an addendum {Asam Banti, June 27, 1901), detailing the presents sent 

D. 39 
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to Ahom king wliich included a pair of Cenga fish and one Sari, 
besides other precious things. The Ahom king was annoyed at the 
trifles and told the messengers that they do not use those mean things 
as the Koces do {Kochhehdrar Itilids, Vol I, p. 105). He, however, 
sent a reply to King Nara Narayan after a year by a special messenger 
with valuable presents including four tusks: 

“Likhanam Karyaipca. Atra kusal. Tomar kusal varta sunia para» 
mSpySyita hailo. Aru ye likhica prlti brik$a ahkurita seye tomar amar 
sahladat briddhik pay5 falit puspit haibar yi than kahisha igot biSe?. 
Kintu tomar amar pritigot yihat hante ghatiche samaste Jana. Sci rup 
marjyada vyavaharat yadi rahibS falit puspit kisak nahaiba? Amarli 
ptirvar abhiprSyat fichi. Aru ukilar sange yi sakal drabya pathichila, 
isakal sabhat dekhaibar ucit nahay. Yi yi sakale yihak acari thake, 
aniti haileo acaraniyak lai take niti svarupe dekhe, eteke dibar powa, 
aru samucay sei sei drabyat pravai'taniya lokar dvaraye bujuwS gaiche 
sei rupe bujiba. Tom^ ukilar sange amar ukil Sri Candibar 0 Sri 
DSmodar saimak pathowa gaiche. EsavSr mukhe sakal samacar bujiba. 
6 ak 1478, mas AhSr, din 10.” *This is to be written. Here all well. 
I was highly pleased to receive your good news. And that you write 
about the tree of friendship to develop by mutual love, to bear flowers 
and fruits, is a unique thing. But you know the entire fact on which 
our amity rests. If we stay on such prestige and behavioiu* why 
should it not be blossomed'and fructified. We stay on what we pro¬ 
posed before. And the things you sent with your pleaders were not 
worth being shown in the court. People using undeserving things 
think them to be deserving owing to their use; so you might send them, 
and mind that thereby you are proving them to be things used by your¬ 
selves. Our messengers 3ri Candibar and Sri Damodar Sanna are 
being sent with your messengers. Know all news by their mouths.... 
I^ak 1478, month A;^rha, day 10.’ 

Another letter dated the 8th Fagun, 1585 Sak (approximately 
20th February, 1664) was addressed by Barphukan to Nawab Dilal 
Khan: *‘Sauhardyapurvak lekhanam prayojanahea: ctha ku^l; tomar 
kuMl sarvada cahi: aru dekha: tumi Gadait kari kai pathala bole tom& 
prati Rustambeg Darbegar hatat baksir katari bhejiche: tak tumi aty- 
anta pranati yugut haiA jnapan karaiba. Ihako tumi ki nimite kahi- 
cha: kintu amar ki^alak banchaihe kahicha. Eteke amio tomAr baca- 
nak rakhi yemane sadar purvake laibar lage tak samaste karilo.” 

.. .ar yi kichu hasti rupia baki rahiche tak talas karich5. Tier kari- 
bak nau paro. Yekhan ti&r hay ihako tekhane bhejim: Ar(u) iman 
no ki diranga haiche, yato samaste lok ujAr ei karanehe diranga. Ami 
yadi dibak paro leve amarhe bhar gu<^e. Iha kayo ami jano, am 
dekha tumio purva simanfir nimitte vacan buli gaic^, si yemat rak?a 
pSba, temat khan kariba: ar(u) ami adhik ki kahim: apani samaste 
jana. ar tomar kutsaladi lekhia santo^l:^. Iti 3ak 1585, tarikh 8, mas 
Fagun.” ‘Written with cordiality and on business. Here it is all right. I 
always desire your welfare. And see, you have said through Gadili 
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that you have despatched presentation of knives by hqnd i? of Rustumbeg 
Dobeg (?)• ‘you will make it known being very reverential.’ "V^y should 
you have said so if not for your desire of my welfare. So in keeping 
with your words I have received with the respectful ceremony as I 
oxight.... I am in search of elephants and money that are due. (I am) 
not yet able to make ready. Whenever I can make ready, (I sh^) 
despatch it then and there. And why this delay, had it not been for 
all people being in famine. That is the cause of delay. If we can give, 
it is we who will be relieved. This is all I know. And, look, you too 
have given word for the eastern boundary. Do according as it be 
saved. And what more shall I say ? You know everything. 
And render my satisfaction by writing about your welfare. 
So, Sak 1585, date 8, month Fagun.’ The slight tinge of Ae new Ben¬ 
gali language seen in the first personal verb “cahi”, of course the only 
instance, is justified by the fact that it was addressed to a Nawab of 
Bengal. 

Sociological Prosb: The Deodh5.i Asam Bwratiji with several 
shorter chronicles of Assam has been edited and published by the 
Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, Assam, Gauhati, first 
published serially in the Oninodai (August, 1850, to August, 1852) as 
Purani Asam Buranji. The second book, the Bdligarid Buranji by 
Atan Burhagohai, Pi'ime Minister of Asam (1662-79). The third book, 
Ddtiyalia Buranji^ manuscript of the history of the bordering countries 
of the Ahoms, recorded faithfully with slight deviation in the language. 
The fourth book about the marriage system of the Ahoms is reproduced 
from an old manuscript as published in Bahi, (Vol. XIII, pp. 169-70). 
The fifth book is Ahom Rdjdr Rang Dhcmali (Pastimes of the Ahom 
Kings), re-published from an old manuscript as it appeared in the 
Bdhi, (Vol. XIII, pp. 402-05). 

The next book is Ahom Rdjdr Maidam (the Burial of the Ahom 
kings), republished from Orunodot, (Vol. I, 1846).—“Ei desar svarga- 
dew sakal parakSl hale teobilSkar mrt^ saril rakhir byavasth^ achil... 
Yadi mrtyu hal, teor mure Dangariasakale nakai ejan ^ja n&pate mane 
rajSr mrtyu bfirtta ghare-pare koneo naj&ne, am koneo kaba nap&i. 
Nawakai ho§ jana Rajai ajn5 dilehe natun per§ kati hengul-hait^e 
bolai sonp^i khatai sei perar bhitarat kapar-kani tuU-talica p5ri, 
mrtyu Rajar deh bharai rakhiba pai. Aru sei jana Raja jiai thakat 
TSmuli Paean! Pikdandhara, Hengdlndharfi Jaradhara Conwadhar& 
Dhankhoa-dhara Cbangmai Randhani Gacoa-Fulcoa ligirS eidare anekti 
tg-IigirS lage, seidare marar lagat dichiL Ati kameo ei dahjan lok pari- 
calak nahalei nahay. Sei manuh Lukhurasan khelar Sni pratijane sei 
ek ek bi^y di mara Rajar lagat diba pfii. Ketiaba dui carijan Gharfalia 
khelaro diye. Aru mara Rajar sawar perar bhar Gharfaliai murar fsle 
Lulcharasane bharir Mle laba pai. 

‘When kings of this country go for next life, there had been 
(special) arrangements for keeping their corpses. If (a king) has 
died, until in his place the Cabinet ministers have appointed a new 
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king, no one knows of his death, in public or In private, and no one 
should say. Only when the newly made king orders, a new coffin is 
prepared, varnished with ‘hengul hait^,* cast with gold-water, and the 
dead body is kept after the inside of the coffin is properly covered with 
mattresses and bed-sheets. And the officers and servants who attend¬ 
ed him duly when that king was alive, were all given with the 

dead_In the minimum, these ten persons were inevitable. These 

people were collected from the Lukhurasan clan, and had to be given 
by bestowing them those offices. Sometimes two or four men are 
given from uie GharfaliS clan too. And the coffin of the dead king 
should be carried by the Gharfalias holding towards the head, and the 
Lukhur&sans towards the legs.’ 

Among other books is one styled as Jyofisia RajSgharia Bab (how 
a Daibajna astrologer secured Government title) of history of Assam 
from the death of Jayadhvaj Simha, reproduced from a manuscript 
deposited at the India Office Library, London. The description is of the 
astrological calculations of Samudrakhari in the battle of Saraighat; 

*'Caote cSote Bang&l ahi juria palehi. Lacit Bar Phukane suni bole; 
'mok pirare bat gharalaike ne, Bangui kiman paichehi cSo.’ Carita 
BhuyS poaliye carifale dhari bat gharalai anile. Pace Phukane Ban- 
galak khedl dharibar man karichilc. Acyutananda Dalaiye bole athan 
(fig) barhi dharibalai bhal nahaiche. Phukane bole, ‘Ganak, Svarga- 
dewe nau kitdtei maye kfitim.’ Dalaiye bole; ‘Ban^ dckho Amara- 
jurir par pfir hal. Gai^k, tayo kata gali; mor durya^ Sni cfiul-kfini 
marili’. PSche k$axiek thfiki Dalaiye bole; ‘Svarodayat uttam paic5. 
Etia Bangfilak dharibalai uthiba Ifige.’ Pache batgharar para Kharan- 
gir Nadair gat dhari Barphukan nawat uthiJhi... .Amar nao Bangfilar 
maj somSl. Nfiwar nimitte pSch-kanti diba noware. Bengal bahut 
paril. Khedi ni PSndur nfimat thale. Barphukane khedi yfibar man 
karichil. Pfiche Samudra Khari Dalaiye bole; ‘lar para khedi yabalal 
bhal nahaiche.’ Tar parS yuddha nahal. Pache Pandur para sei ratri 
Bangfilar mfijat dhoa dekhi Phukane sakalake sfivadhfine thfikiba dile. 
Pachat Dalait sudhile bole Bangfile yuddhake kare ne bhatiai yay? 

Acyutfinanda Dalaiye bole; ‘Aji Bangfilar rang he cfiha Ifige”_ 

Bangfile tamighar bhfingi nfiwat tuli bhatiai gal... .Barphukanar knthfit 
sakalowe hhar dile, khedi nagal.... Acyutananda Dalaiko Samudra 
Khari nfim di Kamnipla kan}^ eti sahite bihah di bandi bet! mfi(i dile”. 

Even within vigilance, the invaders had reached Juris. On 
hearing this Lacit Bar Phulwn said, ‘Cany me to the outer house even 
with my seat. Let me see how far the invaders have reached.’ Four 
young Bhuyfis had held the seat aloft and had carried him to the outer 
house. Then I^ukan intended to catch the invaders ahead. Acjmta- 
nanda Dalai said that the auspicious moment had not come for pre¬ 
attack. Phukan said ‘Astrologer, I will cut (you) before the Mng 
does.* The astrologer said, ‘‘Do it.’ Being prevented, (Phukan) had 
been getting news (of the invaders) every moment from the outer 
house. Phukan (again) said, ‘Well, invaders have already crossed the 
bank of Amarajuri. Astrologer, thou hast been cut, and ffiou hast lost 
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my rice and cloth (maintenance) by getting ill reputation for me’. 
Then after a moment the astrologer said, ‘According to Svarvodaya, I 
find it best (auspicious moment). Now (we) should rise to catch the 
invaders.’ Then from the outer house, by catching the body of Nadai 
of Kharangi, Bar Phukan, managed to get on the boat.... Our boats 
had entered the midst of those of the invaders. One could not look back 
for (excess of) boats. A large number of the invaders died. (Others) 
were driven down Pandu. Bar Phukan intended to pursue farther. 
Then Samud^ khari Dalai said, ‘It has not been proper to leave this 
place after them.’ After that no more fight took place. From Pandu, 
seeing smoke among (the camps of) invaders, Phukan asked all to 
keep carefully. Then (he) enquired of the astrologer whether the 
invaders would fight or go down current. Acyutananda Dalai said 
‘Today (we) should rather see the fun of die invaders*_The invad¬ 

ers broke down their tents and getting them on their boats went down- 
current. Every body supported Bar Phukan and did not pursue. 
AcvutSnanda Dalai, now re-named as Samudra Khari, was married 
with a girl of Kfimrup and had been bestowed with slave men and 
women and land. 

Dynastical Prose: The history of Jayantiy& from the earliest 
times is told in another manuscript: 

“Sri KrsnSva namah. Jayanta BajSr janma katha. Purve Jayanti- 
purat Yuddhisthirar din dhari BrShman Rfija anek hai gal. Yuddhisthir 
Raja likilat Rfiiasuv yajna karile, sei kalat yajnar nimittee carid^ak 
prati bhratr sakalak pathale. Bhratrisakaleo caridisak jlni dhansakal 
figrahkai anile. Sei Indrasen R&i BhTmak anadar kari Bhimar 

thai nagal. Bhimeo Brdhman manejSni nSmari_cocorale. Brahman. 

R&jar anda chigil. Sei karane Jayanta Rajar Khasi nam thUkil. Sei 
th&iko adySpi KhSsipur bole.” 

‘Salutation to Sri Krsna. The story of the origin of the 
Jayanta kings. Early in Jayantapur, since the days of Yuddhijtira, 
there were many BrShman kings. King Yuddhi^thira, when he made 
the Raiasuva sacrifice, sent for the sacrifice his brothers in four direc¬ 
tions. His brothers too. conquering the four directions, enthusiasticallv 
collected all money. All that time Indrasen R&i, neglecting BhTma, did 
not go to him. Bhima too knowing him in his mind to be a Brahman, 
not killing, .... dragged. The Brfihman king’s testacies severed. For 
that reason Jayanta kings got the name Khasi. Tliat place is also called 
Khaslpur till this day.’ 

Genealogical Prose: Another manuscript dealing with the origin 
of the Koces and relations of the Ahoms with Kachar. Jayantia and 
Kocbehar. Still another manuscript speaks about rise of the Kachari 
kings. 

William Robinson published an old manuscript in the Oranodoi 
(December, 1850, pn. 97-100) as Cutiyd Buranji which has been now 
reprinted and which begins: 
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“Purve 1111 Sakat Bh&mak Rajar vamiar Birpal name ekjan 
l^r bharjyar nam Rupawati. Daiba do^at thaki Son^ri Parvatar 
agarit prave^ bajia. Tate 60 ghar CutiyS achlL Tar Raj& nai. TSr 
bharjya RupawaUye Kuverak upasa karicbil putra kamanay. Ek din 
Rupawati makar gbarar par5 Idiote Kuvere BirpSlar bes dbari tfiye 
saife samsarga bal. Pache Kuvere BirpSlak rati svapna dekbale: 
‘Mor birjye Rupawatir garbbat lubhafc§ane putra upajiba. Siye rajyat 
Raja baba. samasta sampatti hava. Rupawatiko tai na^pibi: sa?- 
tame rakhibi: tayo sastame rabi: Natun ghar kari Rupawatik tbabi: 
Yi gacbar talat Fagunar Kis^ caturda^It dcokai mok upasa kara, kailai 
pratab kale sei gacbar talalai yabi, yi bastu pfiwa take sewa kari thakibi. 
Gacbar talat poa drabvcre tor putre anekak yudb kari mari Raja baba.’ 
Ei buli Kuver antardhSn hal. PAche Birolle cetan pai adbhut hen 
jani pratahatc sei gacbar talalai gal. Tate dbal kharga ejora, sei dhalar 
talate suvarnar birali eta pSie. Samastake ani Biraplle yatan kari 
thale.. .Dab mahar ante subhak^a^te putra janmil: nim thale Gauri- 
narayap..’ 

'Early in Saka 1111 there was one descendant of king Bbismaka’s 
line, Birpal by name. His wife’s name was Rupawati. Due to provi¬ 
dential evil circumstances he made his entrance in the front-side of 
Sonagiri (bills). There had been sixty families of Cutiyas. There 
was no king... .His wife Rupawati worshipped Kuvera with the desire 
of a son. Ctae day Rupawati, as she returned from her mother’s house, 
had intercourse with Kuvera (appearing) in the form of Birpal. Then 
Kuvera showed Birpal a dream at night 'By mv vitality in Riipa- 
wati’s womb, in an auspicious moment one son will be born. He will 
be the king in this kingdom. He will have all wealth. Thou shalt 
not curse Rupav/atT. Keep her carefully. Keep thyself too carefully. 
Keen RupSwati making a new house. To the tree, under which in Faguna 
(month) on the fourteenth night of the black moon you worship me 
mysteriously, at tomorrow morning time, you must go. Worship the 
things you get there... .By the thing.? got under the tree, your son, by 
fighting and killing many, shall be a king.’ Saying so Kubera vanished. 
Then Birapal. getting consciousness, knowing it to be very strange, 
came under the tree. There (he) got a pair of shield and sword. 
Underneath that shield he got a gold cat. Getting them all, he kept 
vvith care. At the end of the months, in an auspicious moment, a son was 
bom. (They) kept his name Gauri NSriyan.’ 

Another manuscript is reprinted giving a history of the powerful 
Nara dynasty. It ox>eDs with the origin of the word Nara and relations 
of the tribe with others: 

“Saptadvmeswar SSgar Raiae Mleccha RajSsakalak nSn5 vama 
cihna di parvat-paharalai khedile. Sei lagare Nara Rajak yato culi- 
darhi khur&i naramura kari khedile, eteke Nara Raja bole. Seye 
purva di^at 6rl Lohityar samipat parvatat Raja hal. PSche teore 
vain^ate tinita caksu mahatejasvl cne eta Raja hal. Kacharl Jayanta 
Cutiya eiaakale kar-bhar dichile Nara RajSke. Svargadeweo hatl duta 
Nara Rajake dichile.” 
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‘King Sagar, the lord of the seven islands, drove away the non-Aryan 
kings, giving marks of diiterent colours, to mountains and hills. Of that 
company, here king Nara, being shaved his hair and beard, and making 
Nard (lower part of rice-planis)-headed, was driven away, so he is 
called king Nara. He, in the eastern dii'ection, near Sri Lohitya 
(Jdrahmaputra), in the mountains, became a king. Then in his line, 
with three eyes a highly powei'ful king was bom, Kacharis, Jayantuis, 
CuLiyas, all of them, paid tributes to the Nara king. (Ahom) king also 
gave two elephants to the Nara king’. 

One Kd))iarupar Buranjt, deals with the earliest dynasties. 

“£Ii Cari pris^har Raja prathame Brahmur pulra Mairanga Danav: 
t^ putra Haiakasur; tkn putra Sambarasur: puti'a Kakteswar. 

Tar pashe bhinna vaipsi Naraka^, t^ putra Bhagadatta: tan putra 
Dbarmapai; tan putra Sub^u. Rajyat aniti anyai kare yen dekhi Kama- 
khyai krodh hai Kailasak khedaiiek.’’ 

‘The hrst king of all these four Pithas (divisions, of ancient Assam) 
is Brahma’s son xVla(h)iranga Danav. His son (was) Hatak^ur; his 
son Sambara$ur; his son, Kakteswar. After that, of a diiferent line, 
(came) NarakSsur: his son (was) Bhagadatta... .His son (was) 
Dharma Pal; his son Subaliu. Seeing that there are immorality and 
wrong committed, Kamakhya being emraged, drove to KaiJasa’_ 

Tripura Buranji, a chronicle of Tipperah written in Assamese 
in 1714 by Ratna Kandali Sarma and Ai'jundas Baiiagi who were 
envoys of the Ahom king Rudia Siiplia (1096-1714) to the Tipperah 
king Ratna Mamkya (edited and published by D.H.A.M.S, Assam, the 
manuscript, or rather a pliotostat copy of it being obtained from the 
British Museum, London) begins: 

“3r! Ki-^i^ya namah. Ratna Kandali Arjun ei dui katakle lekha i 
Tripura desai' katha. Rudra Sixpha Maharaj dewatae Jayanta KachSri 
dui desfik mari pache Bangalar de^ak m^ibalai udyam karile. Pache 
tar desar Maurangar Raja: Ban Visnupurar Raja; Nadi^ Raj&: BehSrar 
Raja: Bardham^ar Kli’lti Candra Jamldar: Bar Nagarar Udai Nara¬ 
yanan JamidSr, cisakalar thaik Barfukanar name monuh pathai siha- 
taro manuh anal Barfukane manuhat janoa rup kari sihatar mfimihak 
Maharajar thaik anai sei Raja Jamidar sakalalai banta prasad di hite 
prltipuri'^ak patra di amar manus sahgat di sihatak pathai dile. 
krame manu^ya gatSiht karai sei sakalak bas kari lai piche sei sakalalai 
kai pathAIe Iwle: ‘Ami Hindu dharmastba Rajasakal vidyamAne thakite 
yavane dharma nasta kare. Ei karane sakalo ek b§kya haia Yava- 
nak nigrah kari ^arma rak^ karile jikhan hai tak temre jnat 
Ache’. Ei rupe sakalaro thaik manush pat^ janale. Sihateo anumodan 
karile.” 

‘Salutation to Sri Kr?na. Written by Ratna Kandali (and) Arjun, 
these two envoys, it is a history of the country of Tripura. Emperor 
Rudra Simha, after conquering Ae two countries of Jayanta and 
Kacharis (then) made arrangements to conquer the country of Bangals 
(Mughals). Then of those countries, the king of Mauranga, king of 
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Ban Vi^upur, king of Nadia (Navadvipa), king of Behar, KirtUcandra 
Zamindar of Vardham^ Udaycandra Zamindar of Bar Nagar,—to 
them in the name of Bar Phukan, sending messengers and also getting 
their men to the Emperor, he despatched them again with our escorts 
sending presents and favours with letters of good will and friend^p 
to these kings and Zamindars. In this manner making a ti-ansaction 
with and subduing them (the Emperor) informed them: ‘'While we the 
kings of the Hindu religion are here, the Yavans are outraging our 
religious sentiments. For this reason, all of us, being of one word and 
protecting our religion by torturing the Yavanas, whatever it may cost, 
must beware of it.' So he informed them by sending men. They too 
had supjported it. 

Xungkkukgxa Buranji is one of most interesting and compara¬ 
tively most recent chronicles comprising the records of the Tung- 
khungia kings of Assam mainly from Rajeswar Siipha to Kamaleswar 
Simha, (1751-1806) by Srinath Duwara Barbarawa who mentions the 
exact date when this work was commenced, namely on Thursday of 
the fifth day of the bright moon, corresponding approximately to 
March 6, 1804, or four years after he assumed charge of his office as 
Barbaruwa. This chronicle is extremely interesting from many points 
of view, particularly because it was, or was caused to be, written by a 
responsible officer who was not only an eyewitness but even an impor¬ 
tant participator in the events of the time. He was important not alone 
by the different offices he himself held, but by being the younger son 
of Nandalal Barbaruwa and grandson of Mecha BarbaruwS, his elder 
brother being Haranath Senapati Phukan whose son Ghinai alias 
Badan Barphukan earned the notoriety of being instrumental for 
Burmese invasions. 

These are just a few of the lots of chronicles scattered or des¬ 
troyed and of a similar number of them made the historical bonfire of 
by Kirtti Candra Barbaruwa. Sir Gait writes about this event of the 
reign of Rajeswar Shpha: “This king, though an able man, preferred 
pleasures to the affairs of the state, and left tlie government in the 
hands of his Barbarua, Kirtti Candra Gendhela. The latter was of an 
overbearing disposition and soon incurred the dislike of the other 
nobles. The Numall Bar Gohain wrote a Buranji in which he made 
certain aspersions regarding the purity of his descent. The Bar 
Barua disproved the allegations and on the plea that the publications 
of such falsehoods might cause much harm in future, and that, if it 
were allowed, the origin of the king himself might be impugned, obtain¬ 
ed the assent of the king to a detailed examination of all the Buranjis 
in existence at that time. Those which contained anything that was 
considered objectionable were burnt.” (H.A., p. 186). 
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Copper Plate Prose: While land grants were made in Sanskrit in 
earlier days till the reign of the last Pala king, they used to be inscribed 
in Assamese on copperplates in the reigns of the Ahom kings. Ihey 
describe boundaries and measures of the land granted; and has value 
in form. A latest sample of such land-grant copper plate inscription is 
of king Candrakanta Siipha (1810-18) which reads: 

“Etadvivaran Kamrup de^r Barua O Barkastha O CaudhSri O 
patowari O Talukdar O Thakuria O gairah sakalo sSvadhane janiba 
Bausi Parganar Atiram Caudharie Sri Burka Gohai Dangariak dv^ 
kari Sri Sri Svargadewalai janftle: bandir purva purus Bangalar dinar 
pars Bausi ParganSr Caudhari achil: majate kichu kal vaipsaro an 
gharar gotadiek Caudhari haichil: kintu bandir anek puru$!a bytti ei 
rupe purvar fSrcir mahjar dekhai Svargadewalai janoat 6ri 6ri Svarga- 
dewe Farcir mahjar buji anek puru^ brtti hen j^i Atii^mak* Cau- 
dh&ri Patwari duyo bisay& p&ti t^ra patra kari dibalai ajna karile. 
Purve ei pargan^ per&r dhan chay mihat chaia ^thl takk batsarat 
terasa &ke sthal&dhikarar nikatat sodhai putra-pautradi Icame param 
sukhe bhog kari thakiba. Yadi kono kalat an paragai^r jamar kami 
bechi hay: ei parganar jamar kami bechi kariba napgy; bhag& parga^ 
ano oparanci rahe: dhariba napai... .iti Sak 1738 ta^i. 7 VaisaW’. 

‘This description, of the Kfimrup province... .officers and public, 
all carefully know, of Bausi division, Atiram Caudhari, through lord 
Burh&goh&i, tendered His Majesty: ‘this subject’s forefathers from the 
days of Mughals were collectors of the Bausi division. Meanwhile for 
some time some others within the line became collectors. But of the 
subject, this is an office for generations.’ In this manner, previous 
Persian documents being presented and prayed, His Majesty under¬ 
standing the Persian documents (and) knowing it to be an office of 
several generations, ordered a copper plate to be made appointing 
Atiram both as a Caudhari and Pfitwari. Earlier the total revenue for 
this division (was) six hundred and sixty, per annum thirteen hundred. 
Ihis (amount) being paid to the owner of land (Government), till sons 
and grandsons and so forth, in great happiness (he) will be enjoying. 
If sometime, of other divisions there be increase or decrease of income, 
this division should have no increase or decrease. Any excess for any 
cancelled division must not be charged-So. April 21, 1816.* 

Pera karat Prose: Another important class of documents called 
Pera kikat were issued by Ahom kings as a result of Census or land 
settlement, the latter of which appears to have been first issued by 
giva Siinha (1714-44) from the results found at Kfimrup and Bakata, 
Sibsagar. The following Perc-kakat contains also the judgment of a 
certain trial in regard to a land about the Poa-makkfi mosque in the 
Garudfical at Hfijo in Kfimrup: {Chest Paper). 

“Kamrup desar Barua O Barkayastha O Caudhari O Talukdar O 
Thakuria O gairah sakaleo savadhane janiba: purve Bangal amolat 
Sultan Giasuddin Valvanta mrityu hoa than Hajor Garudfical parvatar 
opare poa Mokfi machidat ekam rajeat Shah Jahanar putra Muhammad 

D. 40 
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Sujaye fatiha kari thakibar janye di yoa mat! manuh aiu Asami amol 
halat Sandikai Barphukane pare Darangi Hajai di yoa ma^ manuh ei 
sakaloborat ali-bandha haiche ye Sri Sri Kai^e^ar Supbai suci raj- 
mantri Sr! Burha Gohai Dangariak Baharia Rudra Katakik path&i Sri 
Barphukanat djna karii Phukane sajati katakie Mokalaike gai ma^ 
manuh buj bicar kari ahi Sri Burha Gohm Dangariat janalat ahi Sii 
Burha Gohai DAngari^ Sujai di yoi mahjarboro agalaike niai Majun- 
dar Baruak agat thai desl bidesi p^ci parhar mukhe sei mahjarbor 
ibini mahjaro jirna ak^ro ure fata cits yorfi diS dekhi aru sakalobor 
mati m&nuh Pirhar nam noloat Halmaurluk name oloat tate sandigdha 
janml Sri Sri Svargadewalai janalat Sri Sri Svargadewe dharma 
thanat all bandha hwa yukti nahay yen dekhi sakalobor ma^i m&nuh 
plrar rauja aru Mokkar name Siddh^ta roahjar patxa kari dile. Iti 
Sak 1726, 21 M5gh.” (Bdfci, XV, 1; pp. 56-58). 

‘Of Kamrup province... .all officers and public, all carefully know: 
Previoijsly in Mughal days, the site of Sultan Giasuddin Valavanta’s 
burial about the Poa-Makka mosque beyond Garudacal (hill) at Hajo, 
land and men given by a docment by Muhammad Suja, son of Shah 
Jahan, and by Sandikai Bar Phukan in Abom rule, later also by the 
(Koc) king of Darrang, being heard (said) to be (used) for construction 
of roads, king Kamaleswar Siipha authorised the Prime Minister, who 
again getting an order from Bar Phukan sent Rudra Kataki of B^para 
who went to (Poa) Makka, enquired of the land and men and informed 
the Prime Minister. The Prime Minister got the Persian documents 
given by Suja, now in a wretched condition, got them read by Persian 
readers, native and foreign, got suspicious by fincling the name of 
Halmurluk, and nowhere the 'name of Pirha, and informed the king 
who finding it unreasonable to construct roads in a religious place, made 
a document giving the land for (Poa) makkS..So. 1805, February 15. 

Slave Sale Prose: Still another class of documents, showing that 
buying and selling of slaves in Assam had been prevalent, Icnovm as 
Mdnuh heed kdkat (slave-sale-papers) was in vogue also in Kamaleswar 
Simha’s reign (1795-1810). One such paper is dated about January 11 
of 1800 . 

“1721 Pushar charl din thakSt kubja bare: Sri Kamaleswar 
Siipha Maharajar rajyat mSnusar kray-bikray kare: Sala Guria Sadhu 
Ata kine: Lerelu Saikia Siddhibar -ihate samanvite kuri gayffi bece: 
Mohanak rup chataka. Atarthe sSkhi Tangacu Deka kalfii. 1 Dhunia 
Tekcla 1 Gharfalia 1 Pithu 1 Duparia Saikiia Bahudas 1 Carachoa 
jlar^ 1 Sarar Dalai Cabar 2 Nath 1 aru anek achil. Atha 
katapa.. .Sabhavari tamol pan: Ramnath Kakatir tamol-p&n: g&moca 
eldian (Purant S&hitya, p. 29). One Mohan was sold at six rupees. 
Buyers and sellers are named, and thumb impressions are mentioned. 
“Such documents seem to be rare’* (Jules Bloch, Paris le 21-4-51). 

Vamsawalis, genealogical literature, was another way in which 
historical literature appears to have extended itself. Darrang Raj- 
vam^wali by Suryakhari Daibajna is a type of such important v/otks 
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in verse, giving a detailed historical account of the Koc kings from 
the earliest times, written about 1791. This is one of the few works 
the historical accuracy and importance of which can hardly be over¬ 
estimated. It also shows sufficient mastery of the writer over poetic 
art. Suryakhari is known to have been a renowned scholar of his age 
writing several books in Sanskrit and Assamese. His descendants still 
holds a deed of land-grant dated 1798, evidently made by Kamaleswar 
Siipha (1795-1810). The work is elsewhere quoted. 

Another .work of this class is the vamsSwali of the kings of Rani 
by RSja Upendra Simha who wrote the first 339 verses and Madhaw 
Dvija who completed it upto 445 verses by the order of Raja Kharga 
Simha. (No. 156, D.C.AJVf., pp. 181-83). The origin and history of the 
kings of Rani, as narrated: King Bhagadatta first settled five families 
of Brahmans belonging to the Kasyap, Sandilya, Bharadvaj, Upamanyu 
and Para^r Gotras in his kingdom, with land-grants etc. Dharma Pal, 
a descendant of Bhagadatta established his capital at Dabai Sasan which 
later on was victimised by a partial deluge. Thence emerged three 
sisters Dharmayant!, Ayantl and Jayant!, the eldest of whom became 
the queen of the GSros and established her capital at Rani so named 
after her daughter Dhani R§nl. Ayantl settled herself at Barduar, and 
Jayanti established the kingdom of Jayanta after her own name. Dhani 
Ranfs son Man Simha later came to rule at RAni and his gallant ser¬ 
vices in the wars with the Muhammadans were recognised by the Ahom 
king by the grant of several villages. Makardhvaj, a great-grandson of 
this M5n Simha, was put to death by the then Barphukan and with 
orders from the king, and his son Sundar Singh was installed a chief 
in his place. The work closes with such lines: 

Racila Madhav Dvije £una tattva s&r: 

Loksava maji thSke s&gar apar. 

Tahar taran hauka yena Hari nam: 

Hrdaye bandhiA Iowa nlim abliram. 444. 

Ito Raj vamsawali janma Ganesar: 

Misalaia raci acho dekhi saratar. 445. 

SciEimpic Prose: Besides the VaisMvite and historical branches 
by which the religious and secular literature of the period may be 
named, there is a second branch of secular literature no less important 
by its position, if not by magnitude. It is the scientific works like 
HasHvidydrTiava and Ghorfi Niddn which form a continuity of scientific 
literature with such works of arithmetic and astrology of the previous 
period. Hasfi^VidyS.mava is a treatise on elephants, their diseases and 
treatment, written in a happy Assamese prose style by one Sukumar 
Barkath and very beautifully illastrated by one Dilbar and one Posai 
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by ttie order of Icing Siva Sinaha (1715-44) and queen regnant Ambikfi 
Devi (1732-39) in 1734 as the following colophon declares: 

“Gambhir dhir dharmiksakalar madhyat »esthatar SaumSr Pithar 
I^war Srijut Srimanta Siva Siinha nSme yi Mah5r5ja aru tSne mahlsl 
Sr! Sri Ambika name Mahadevi: sei dui janar ain& ratnamalak ^at 
dhari Sukumar Barkathe ei Hastividyfirnava sar-sangrahak racile. 
Sak 1656. Ate citra karibalai ajnS karile Dilbar Do$ai dui likhakak.'* 
“On Hastividya see F. E<^5rtS “The Elephant Lore of the Hindus. 
(MfltaTujralatfi), Yaler University. 1931. and Fillizal’s Gaja Sflsfro. 
■Joumal Asiatique, 1934, pp. 163-175.—J. B. Paris, 21-4-51.” 

Assam even as Prigjyotisa In the days of the Ramfiya:^ was 
famous for its elephants till almost recent times, and we know from 
this earliest epic that Raghu, a forefather of king Ramacandra of Oudh, 
got his elephants from Pragjyoti^. The old copperplates show that 
almost all the kings of the line of Naraka and Bhagadatta used the 
picture of an elephant in their seals as a common mark of the line 
till about the last Pala king of K&marupa. So it is no wonder, hut 
simply natural, that such treatises on elephants must have been written 
In this country even from the earliest times. “The original author of 
the oldest Indian treatise on elephant training and the diseases of 
elephants, the Hastyfiurveda ascribed to Palakapya, a work compiled 
during the Sutra period (600-200 B.C.) is described as a man from 
where the Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) flows towards the sea,” (O.D.B.L., 
pp 70-71). 

Hastividyarnava: (No. 55. D.C.A.M,, pp. 65-67) originally contain¬ 
ed 193 folios of which only 135 folios now exists, others missing. “The 
folios are profusely illustrated with illuminating paintings of superior 
skill and workmanship, representing various t3q>es of elephants and 
scenes from the Ahom Royal Court. Some of the pictures are of great 
artistic and historic value, as they depict how the Ahom kings used to 
hold their courts and how the game of falconry was played in the pre¬ 
sence of the kings and how an Ahom king rode an elephant in proces¬ 
sion. The pictures are in water-colours and a large number of them 
are gold-plated.” As regards the text, the first 163 folios used to deal 
with the different types of elephants “with their peculiar traits and 
characteristics and their good and bad points according to Ahom, Hindu 
and Mussalman writers. It contains elaborate instructions about how 
an elephant should he tamed, how the Ahom kings displayed their ele¬ 
phants during a war and how the age of an elephant can be ascertained 
from its height. The part of the Puthi which deals with the treatment 
of diseases, contains several mantras in the Ahom language, besides 
numerous recipes”. In the Ahom reign there was a class of officers 
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called Hatl Baruwas to look after elephant welfare. The language and 
style of Hastividyarnava are simple, idiomatic and lucid almost without 
any archaism. It begins with such lines: 

“Parvatar para ol5i §hi sonar sar pahu panir mtdchat katali khalehi. 
Sei pahure para kato din thSki dantil makhundi chata hati hai habit 
ban pachala khai fure, sakal jurie gunjaii hire. par3 anek lakh 
bilakh hatl hal”. It closes with such lines: “NadT par hoa b§ghar 
mamsa guti pit laba: matA bhalukar mamia guti pit laba: Cika mirl 
laba: yi hastir balia litera gandhay sei balU laba: samastake mislai 
bati laba: yetia hasti jujhabalai niye ei au^dh kapSlat ghasiba. Gondha 
matrate hasti paUi. Ake Mangalbare Deobare hastir khin ktuhbhat 
ghasile kumbha pur hay.” 

Ghora Nidan: A parallel, to some extent at least, of Hasti vidydv 
nava is found in the Chord Niddn written in simple Assamese prose by 
an unknown author. The first part of the work deals with the horse, 
its kinds and characteristics, colours and what they denote; points of 
the horse, its vices and how to cure them, instructions to the. rider. 
The second part begins with the horse’s diseases and their symptoms 
and treatment. The style and language of the work are even simpler 
and more matter of fact and forceful than those of Hosft VtdyS.mava. 
It begins with the horse’s categories and characteristics direct, as follows: 

“Tfitakar tini jfiti: Turuki tini jfiti. TSnganar buku bahal: ding! 
dfingar. Tajir buku cep: dingi sani: tatakar bahSl. Achoaxi hale bicfiri 
paba. Kan saru hai cak<m saru haba; mukh digbal haba: bhari athu 
dfingar haba: dingi dighal dangar baba: dapana bahal haba: baran eke 
baran haba; pakhara ba anare hak, tenehale ghora uttam hay. Sala 
bahal haba; g&r soja dighal haba: pokarato digbal.” 

Another important work is fHti-Latankur, a treatise on politics and 
warfare, compiled by one Bagis in Assamese prose. Politics as a subject 
of independent study was known to India at least before the 7th century 
B.C. and an Assamese work Sukra Ntti by Purandar Pal of about fiie 
eleventh century is often mentioned. The colophons give some clue to 
the writer: 

“Nftir sagar ito sastra manohar: 

T^nka parhi suni jnani howe (sava) nar. 

Jayatu Kamaleswar Simha narapati: 

Bisuddha sewak Patra-mantri samanviti. 

Raj-janan!r Sjna yatne sire dhari: 

Bhanati Bagis Dvija hola Hari Hari.” 

"Bhanati Bagis Kavi Suryar tanay: 

Ghoi^ioka Rama Kr?r>a sahhSsada cay.” 

Evidently this work was written by the advice of the royal mother 
sometime about the close of the eighteenth century in Kamaleswar 
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Simha’s reign. Hie writer’s quotations from Magha and Amara, besides 
from die Pancatantra and the Mahabharata testify to his vast scholarship, 
and die work is divided into as many as eight sections dwelling on 
different phases of politics. It furnishes a good sample of Assamese 
prose of the close of the eighteenth century. 

IV. PROGRESS OF ORAL FOLK LITERATURE 

Ajan Fakirah Git: One interesting contribution to Assamese oral 
literature, belonging to this period is the Jikirs or the songs said to be 
composed by one Muhammadan poet known as Ajan Fakir. One parti¬ 
cular Jikir which is often mentioned as referring to this writer and 
to the possible date of composition of these songs is: 

Dah ^a dukuri, nabisan Hijiri, akau p3c bachar ySy: 

Shgh Milane, ei jikir karile, koran kitabat pai. 

Thi.s says that Shah Milan (?Ajan Fakir) composed this (? particular) 
jikir in 1045 Hijri corresponding to 1636 A.D. which time is covered by 
the reign of Pratap Simha alias Burha Rajah (1603-41). This is usually 
supplemented by another jikir:— 

Dikhau nair ka$ari, Huaguri Capari, Rajai sajai dile math: 

Chakuri hhakate, lay Allar nam, mSduri banare kath. 

This means that the king built a monastery (? mosque) in some 
place called Huaguri (? Salaguri) where as many as 120 devotees of 
God offered their prayers. Then many questions arise in this respect. 
How are we supported to say that Shah Milan and Ajan Fakir are one 
and the same person? What could the first mentioned Jikir mean when 
we know that there is no written work on Jikirs? And who this king 
could be that built a monastery (? mosque) on the bank of the Dikhou 
for praying to Allah? 

Whoever else it could be, it could not be Pratap Simha (1603-41) 
who built a mosque, if it so meant at all, for Muhammadans to pray on 
the bank of the Dikhau. For Pratap Simha’s relation with the Muham¬ 
madans was far from happy. Besides, about this time, there could be 
no question of any Muhammadan coming to upper Assam, since Pratap 
Simha even carried war into the then occupied Muhammadan territories: 
“His troops soon reduced the Muhammadan forts at Deomiha, Bantikot, 
Chamaria and Nagarbera, after which they entrenched themselves at 
Paringa, on the bank of the Kulsi river and at Niubiha, which had been 
evacuated by the Muhammadan garrison on their approach. In the 
course of the operations a Musalman general and many soldiers were 
killed and a great quantity of booty was captured. Hajo was now 
invested, and the Muhammadans were defeated in several engagements 
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in one of which they lost 360 cannon and guns, as well as other stores.” 
(Gait’s H.A., 2nd edition, p. 112). 

Historical Inquiry: “It is recorded in one of the Buranjis that 
a Feringi or European, in the service of the Muhammadans was 
captured and sent to the Ahom king. This is the first instance record¬ 
ed of a European entering Ahom territory.The same night the 

Ahoms with nearly five hundred ships attacked the hostile fleet 
and gained a decisive victory. Muhammad Salih was killed, Bayazid 
was made prisoner and the greater part of the fleet fell into 

the hands of the victors.Hajo was closely invested by the Bar 

Phukan and Dharma Narayan. All supplies were cut off and the 
defenders were reduced to great straits.... Abdus Salam agreed to sur¬ 
render, and he and his brother went to the Ahom camp with a considera¬ 
ble portion of his forces. They were at once arrested and taken before 
Pratap Singh, who ordered them to be sent up country. The leaders 
were stttled at Silpani and other places, and were given land and slaves, 
while the common soldiers were distributed as slaves among the Baruas, 
Phukans and other Ahom nobles. Salad Zainul-abidin, with the rest of 
the garrison, refused to give in. They made a gallant attempt to force 
their way through their enemy, but were all killed. A great quantity 
of loot was taken at Hajo, including two thousand guns and seven 
hundred horses. The brick buildings which the Muhammadans has 
erected were all levelled with the ground.’ (Jbid, pp. 113-14). 

Among the brick buildings that were demolished by king Pratap 
Simha might be a mosque erected by Hussain Shah about which 
Sir Gait writes:—“The Muhammadan accounts of Hussain Shah’s 
invasion are very brief, but it appears that after sacking Kamatapur 
he reduced the country as far east as the Bar Nadi and left his son 
at Hajo as governor of the conquered territory. He celebrated bis 
success by the erection of a Madrasah at Malda, the inscription of 
which bears a date corresponding to 1501-02 A.D. Some years later 
an attempt was made to annex the Ahom country, and this led to the 
destruction of the entire Muhammadan army and the loss of the whole 
of the newly conquered country.” (Ibid., p. 45). 

That even till 21 years or more after the death of king Pratap 
Simha any Muhammadan prominence in Assam was out of question is 
proved to the hilt by the following authentic record of Shahabuddin 
who accompanied Mir Jumla in his invasion of Assam and wrote his 
accoimts in 1662, during the reign of Jaydhvaj Simha (1648-63). He 
writes:—“As for Musalmans who had been taken prisoner in former 
times and had chosen to marry here, their descendants act exactly in 
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tlie manner of the Assamese, and have nothing of Islam except the 
name; their hearts are inclined far more towards mingling with the 
As sam ese than towards association with Muslims. The Muhammadans 
who had come here from Islamic lands engaged in the performance 
of prayer and fasting, but were forbidden to chant the call to prayer 
or publicly recite the “word of God” (Ibid, p. 149). 

Thus finding history directly opposed, and still persisting that a 
Jikir must be there giving some historical value to the Jikirs, some 
would even change some wordings in the first mentioned Jikir to bring 
the date a hundred years later to suit their purpose and would read: — 
“Eghara sa dukuri,” etc. to give 1145 hijri corresponding to about 
1736 A.D. bringing Ajan Fakir in the reign of Siva Simha (1714-44) to 
give him a better chance, though such mutilation affects truth and 
prosody at the same time. Even in Siva Slipha’s reign one finds noth¬ 
ing in history to warrant that any latitude was given to any Muham¬ 
madan by the king or his three queens, Phuleswari (d. 1731), Ambika 
(d. 1738) and Sarveswari who successively became Bar Haja or chief 
king, even the Ahom emblem of sovereignty, the royal umbrella, being 
transferred from the king. These queens were proverbially addicted 
to the worship of goddess and to the oppression of the Vai^a^vas and 
as such it was almost impossible that they would encourage a Muham¬ 
madan in preaching his faith. So the attempt to give the composition 
of jikirs any historical appearance breaks like a house of cards, and 
it is not necessary also, since if they have any literary merit they will 
live on it even without any boasting of antiquity. 

Possible Peeuoo: That these jikira attiibuted to Ajan Fakir might 
be composed and sung sometime in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, if not later, on the decline of the Ahom power in between 
the quarter century of MayamarA rise (1769-94) or thereafter may be 
allowed. For as already seen, Ahom kings like Pratap Sitpha in their 
normal power, on no account allowed any Muhammadan “to chant the 
call to prayer or publicly recite the “word of God” (Gait’s H.A., p. 149), 
and when it happened at all it could hapx>en when a series of civil wars 
with the Mayamara sect of Vai^pavas tore the kingdom for nearly half 
a century culminating in inviting the English for the first time 
(1794 A.D.) to suppress this rise. As on this political side, so the social 
side here could be a chance for such preaching of Muhammadanism, 
as Vaia^vism till then in the full tide, now suffered such oppressions, 
the Aaktas securing the upper hand, somehow winning the royal power 
to their side. But all the same, the influence of Va^^vism was there, 
and any preaching of Muhammadanism could be effected only through' 
the path paved by it It became easy to preach Muhammadanism as 
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• Its principles were exactly the same as that of Vaisnavism being 
sworn to serve the One and the One alone, and decrying the worship 
of other gods and goddesses. So this Ajan Fakir composed his verses 
and sang them with claps in exact imitation of the language and style, 
time and manner of the Vais^vas, so that there was nothing to dis¬ 
tinguish save the use of a few Arabic words like the Vrajabuli words 
used by ^hkardew in his literature. This is how he could gain his 
ground inch by inch. 

As regards the poet, the jikirs do not seem to present the name 
Ajan Fakir, but the name Shah Milan occurs so often. But in some 
general Assamese proverbs, we find the former name as in: “Ajan 
Fakireo kay: Din gale rati hay.”. This shows that Ajan Fakir was a 
popular name to the Assamese mass in general, if “Ajan” does not 
mean here ‘unknown.* 

This glorification of the name of God is the key to Vai$^avism, 
and as such these jikirs would naturally be tolerated by the Assamese 
mass people and even the king would find nothing to object to. There 
are other nice jikirs which but for a few Arabic wordings are Assamese 
to the core in analogy, style and conception. These jikirs dwell on the 
temporary nature of the human body and urges the wise to secure in 
the meantime what is worthy and everlasting, just as neo-Vai$^vism 
already preached. Jikirs’ (Arabic Ziqr?) emphasis on recitation of 
the name of God is also noteworthy. (Neog’s p. 551). 

These jikirs remind us of the exquisite dohSs or songs composed by 
Kavira whose contribution, in all-India literature, is too well known. 
Though these jikirs may not stand by the dohaa glowing wiith the deep 
spiritual experiences and realisation of a master-spirit, great enough to 
influence such a world-poet as Rabindranath to a considerable extent, 
they yet show the same unity of two cultures of the li^anisads and the 
KorSip blending into one. Jikirs are expressions of a true devotee of 
Islam in the ideology, manner and atmosphere of a land of the Upan4ads. 
Such a manner not only secured religious toleration but it also attracted 
sympathy from the people among whom they came to live. It is thus 
that the two cultures met and contributed to the great Indian culture; 
and the people in Assam live in perfect harmony and peace. Except 
in matters of feeding and maniage, the mass people of Assam even 
to-day are one in their corporate and social life with broad sympathies 
and In enjoying such time-honoured national festivals as the Bihu, 
which is rather social than religious. 

like the English ballads whidi “were produced continually from 
the Anglo-Saxon times imtil the seventeenth century” (English Lite’ 
D. 41 
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raturc. Long, p. 61), the Assamese ballads and folk-songs were com¬ 
posed till about the first part of the nineteenth century. After this 
the conditions which were favourable to the growth of such ballads and 
folk-songs practically ceased and those who produced them came face 
to face with the grim realities of life that rendered no more of such 
dreams possible. The most prominent factor which is responsible for 
a lingering of this period till the early part of the nineteenth century 
is the “no want, no store” formula of the economic life of the people 
who are predominantly agricultural, living on a most fertile soil. This 
together with the “simple living and high thinking” formula of their 
spiritual life made them still live in an atmosphere of dream and poetry 
\mdist\iihed till before the twentieth century when large influx of 
foreigners and more spread of people have almost picked their pockets 
and have now left them miserable. Loss of independence accelerated 
by the civil wars as the May§niar3 rebellion and other internal troubles 
which culminated in first approaching the English for help and the next 
inviting the several Burmese invasions, are also no mean factors. 

Jana Gabharus Grrr The composition of the two ballads Mani 
Kowarar Git and Ful Kowarar Git though placed in the early period 
must have suffered large physical changes through the different epochs 
especially during the Ahom period the stamp of which is found in an 
attempt to give them “a local habitation”, deluding superficial critics 
to think that the heroes of these ballads belonged to the Ahom reign. 
Any way, possibly next in order of its historical or semi-historical nature 
is the Jan& C^hharur Git, probably having even some remote connexion 
and similarity of events with the ballads Gcplcandrar Git or Maindmatlr 
or Mdnikcandra Rdj&r Cdn having some historical importance. It begins 
with the usual invocation of the Assamese ballads to the goddess of 
learning with characteristically Assamese simile etc. 

The ballad proper begins with the story element. Jana, the queen 
regnant of some kingdom of Gurucar, who has some parallel in the 
English princess Atalanta and her race, had imprisoned, in lieu of put¬ 
ting to death, as many as nine hundred princes who came to marry 
her, in the last twelve years. Then came one Kalidhan of the Nath 
community of Kampur, Nagao, Assam, to marry her, but was insulted 
and driven away. He went straight to his friend, prince Gopichand 
also at Nago, Assam, and with a view to feed his grudge against 
Jana, prevailed on his friend to marry her. Gopicand at first 
declined by sasnng that he was already the husband of “naopon” 
(9 X 80) wives in contrast with his father who married “chaypon” 
(6 X 80) and hence he needed no more. But Kalidhan at last won 
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over Goplcand by describing to him Jana’s personal charm and also 
urging him to acquire merit by releasing the nine hundred princes, 
which he coxild not do unless he won JanS. So Gopican prepared to 
go, but his mother who was a widow and reared her son as such from 
his infancy objected to it and said that he must not be out on this 
dreadful excursion, and so did his “naopon” wives. Gopican, however, 
tided over all these difficulties, passed the tests set for candidates of 
Jana, released the nine hundred prisoners or disappointed lovers and 
after killing Jana’s brother, prince Abhiman, and defeating her father, 
married JanS to live happily with her. 

The story as such seems to have some historicity about it. K3m- 
pur, a well known [place in Naigao, Assam, has good traditions of a 
kingdom as Garuchar or Garubang, as it is told in the tale. It does not 
seem proper to attempt in any way to correlate this tale with the cha¬ 
racters of Jana and Abhimanyu of the MahabhSrata. Also there are 
many points of striking resemblance with the ballad Gopicandrar Gdn. 
Jana ruling as a woman even while her father and brother Abhiman 
were alive reminds us of the Nari Rfijya or woman-kingdom referred to 
in the previous ballad. Gopican has parallel in Gopicandra, Gopican’s 
mother, a widow, in Gopicandra’s mother Mamfimatl or MinAwati, 
Gopicandra’s marriage of “nawpon” (9 X 80) wives or of his father 
marrying a similar number of wives or of his father king M&nikcandra 
taking “naw buri” (9 X 20) women to wives besides Mainamati her¬ 
self. Also the location of the events in the Nowgong district, on the 
boundaries of Khasi and Jayantia hills where matriarchate system still 
prevails confirms us once more. 

As is usual in all such cases, Jana Gdhharur Git has all the stamps 
of having passed through the Ahom period and having some words of 
Ahom relationship) as Puthadew (grandfather)—“H&i di tulibar, lai mor 
Putfiadew, hai dl tulibar IfiL” Besides, there are words of Islamic lan¬ 
guages as “isara” (gestures) and “jan” (life) “dil” (mind), etc. show¬ 
ing that it experienced also the Muhammadan wars. As in the case ol 
the ballads of Mani Kowar and Ful Kowar, these words may lead 
superficial critics to be on the look out for finding its heroes and heroines 
in the Ahom period, hut it is useless. Constant references are found 
to the copper temple at Sadia, renowned as Eastern Kamakhya, and 
Gopican has been called a Kachari (? ChutlS). 

The ballad, collected as it was from the lips of men rough and 
ready, suffers as it does here and there from lack of refinement in taste, 
contains yet some literary beauties of high order. The ballad beauti¬ 
fully describes its hero and heroine. (Neog’s A.S.B., p. 555). 
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Badan Barphukanar Gfli is so named after the hero of the hallad who 
is directly responsible for the terrible Burmese invasions of Assam. The 
ballad gives a popular version of all the important events of history 
of Assam taking place sometime between 1815-24 describing Assam’s 
sunset or loss of independence. Ghinai alios Badan Candra Barphukan 
is die hero of this tragedy in as much as it is he who invited the Bur¬ 
mese into Assam with a view to avenge his rival and relation PCrpananda 
BurhSgoh&i, the then Prime Minister of Assam. Bdr Phufconar Git 
begins with die usual invocation to the goddess of learning and to Pfir- 
vati which agrees in spirit with, but differs slightly in language from, 
Jana Cdhharur Gtt Unlike the previous ballads, Bar Phukanar Git, used 
to be sung by persons taking to this profession for money. This prac¬ 
tice of singing for money was not unknown even to early history of 
English literature down to the days of Goldsmith. The subject-matter 
opens with an insight into Pur^nanda Burha Gohli’s character about 
which two opposite views are almost equally predominant. History 
depicts him as a self-less patriot, but popular opinion is just to the con¬ 
trary of it; and the ballad under review naturally voices this popular 
sentiment. While the 6urhA-Goh§i’s statesmanship is beyond question, 
there is no denying the fact that he wanted to appropriate all the royal 
power as the guardian of the young king CandrakSnta Simha (1810-18), 
and that he was jealous of the wealth and influence of his near rela¬ 
tion, the Barphukan, so much so that while the latter gave much dowry 
to his dearest and only daughter Pijau Gfibharu, given in marriage to 
the former’s son, Oreshnath Dhekial Phukan, the Burha Gohain for 
his jealous nature took it amiss and thought that the Barphukan gave 
such rich dowry only to belittle the Burh£ Gohki, the then uncrowned 
king of Assam. This jealous nature of Pur^nanda is also pictured in 
flie first few lines and verses. 

The height of Pui^nanda’s autocracy was that he secretly ordered 
arrest of the Barphukan, the governor of lower Assam, on some chsirges 
brought against him. The BurhSgohai not only failed to make even a 
preliminary investigation as to the truth of the charges, but even did 
not care to consult the king or the royal mother about die advisability 
or otherwise of the arrest. On the other hand, he allured one Parvatia 
Phukan with the appointment of the governor provided the latter could 
effect the arrest in good time. Bpt this was not to be. This clique of 
the Burhagohai found that even the walb had ears; somehow the plot 
was frustrated and the Bar Phukan made good his escape before the 
Pani Phukan could do anything to effect his arrest. 

Ghi^i alios Badan Barphukan went straight to Calcutta and sought 
help from the English, who due to the observance of the policy of non- 
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intervention, would not lend it. Then he went to the Burma king who 
readily sent a vast Burmese army with him. Badancandra landed on 
his native shore burning with revenge for Purnananda who immediately 
on hearing the news committed suicide. Here the popular verdict con¬ 
demns the Burhagohai who was also indirectly responsible for this 
national suicide: “Aru ki katha hal: KSlhira celeki, Bxirha Gohai 
naraki, ratie saraki gal.” Then began the brutal horrors of the. Bur¬ 
mese invasion, which embittered the popular feeling against Badancan¬ 
dra so much that he was soon stabbed to death. Then came several 
invasions of the Burmese, one after another, and put the last nail in 
the coffin of the nation’s freedom. The country then miraculously 
passed into the hands of the En[glish by the Treaty of Yandabu on 
February 24, 1826. This ballad, perfectly historical in its description, 
abounds with beauties of style and language which are quite dignified, 
besides sharing with others all the virtues of an Assamese ballad. 

Less Known Balz^ads. There are many other ballads in Assamese 
which have not yet been duly collected. One of such ballads is B&khar- 
bardr Git after the name of the hero who was a resident of Nagao in 
the reign of Gaurinath Supha (1780-94) and was put to death on a 
false allegation of sedition against him. Another ballad Padma 
KuTndnr Cit, has for its subject the historical event of Dandua Droh 
or the rebellion by Haradatta and Biradatta of the present Kamrup 
district, in the reign of Gaurinath Supha and Kamaleswar Sirnha (1795- 
1810). Other ballads known as Ctfcan Sariahar Git, P 7 *t?iu Bark&katir 
Git of comparatively recent times were also known to have been pre¬ 
valent. This excludes songs connected with folk-tales as TejimSl& and 
Pdnciai. Another tale, may be semi-historical, is the Kaviald Kuwarir 
Sddhu. Kamala, the queen regnant, when she was told hy astrologers 
that people of their kingdom then in the jaws p£ famine owing to the 
dearth of rain, could still be saved if she would he ready to offer her 
life. Kamala gladly agreed; a well, designed to he the source of inun¬ 
dation for the whole kingdom, was dug where Kamala got down in 
order that water might rise up inch by inch to drown her gradually. 
The king was to witness this awful death of the queen, and he in a 
tune of wailing asked her, and she replied in the same way, as to how 
far the water rose up to cover her body. Such are the repeated ques¬ 
tions and answers. The tale has its parallels also in South Indian tradi¬ 
tions. The last of such Assamese ballads, really composed within the 
British period pro(per, is the Manirim Detoanar G!t, its hero Manram 
being a martyr. 

Pastoral Songs: Then there is a class of pastoral poetry includ¬ 
ing man’s Ploughing Songs and woman’s Spinning-wheel songs where 
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every part of the plough tells its autobiography and every stage at 
spinning is described. There are other songs called Hucari Nam, sung 
in the Bihu festival from courtyard to courtyard, with musical instru¬ 
ments as die drum, horn and cymbal. They are of two t 3 ?pes, religious 
and secular. They consist of two parts, Ghosd (chorus) and pad (body 
of the song). The religious type are sung from the K^rttan-Ghosd or 
similar books, and the secular type is composed by the singers them¬ 
selves, generally extempore. It is this latter type, describing nature 
or saying something to the house-holder or some body in the house, 
that are more interesting. 

The idea of Hucari connected with that national festival called Bihu, 
thousands of years old, is to shower blessings for the new year on 
every soul in every family who in return pay due respect to the Hucari- 
singing party. References to the joy of this sacred festival, to the 
beauty of nature in the zenith of .<(pring, in the middle of April every 
year, and also to the different classes of members in the household with 
reference to the money and cloth they pay, are mentioned in these 
Bihu songs. (Neog’s Fdgunt-Akul Patkik-Bihuwati, 1st Ed. 1922). 

lye bole ur aka, sive bole uruka, nahar ful fulibar vatar: 

Siwas3gar jilate, dholar mat 6unilo, thekeci bhangi yao yatar. 

‘One says it is the eve of Bihu. Another says it is the eve of Bihu. 
Lo! there Nahar flowers blossom according to the season. The whole 
of the Sibsagar district resounds with the sound of the drum. Let me 
smash my spinning wheel and go where the drum is being played.’ 

Bihuwati caraye, kare Bihu Bihu, more Bihu kapor nai: 

Samaniai sudhile, kam kie bull, sarute dhukale ai. 

“The bird of Bihu sings the tune ‘Bihu’, ‘Bihu’; and I have no Bihu 
clothes. What should be my answer when friends of my age ask,— 
for I have lost my mother while I was so young.’ 

Hato padumi, bhario paduml, choili padunfl nSo: 

Olai samidhfin, dig ai Paduml, ami rSij gharalai ySo. 

Thy hands are of lotus. Thy legs are of lotus. Thy name, O maiden, 
is Lotus. Do then come- and bid us good bye, O lotus, and we the 
peo]Je disperse homeward.* 

Amorous Folk Songs: Neog’s collections Akul Paihik, Fdgum, 
Bihuwati show amorous songs by young men and women and Bihu songsi 
three kinds apart. Besides conversing and having contests in love 
songs, as in Tibet or China, the amorous songs are sometimes confused 
with Bihu songs so wrongly. The three compilations of carefully collect¬ 
ed and selected amorous folk-songs (Akul-Patkik, Fdguni Bihuwati) show 
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about one thousand of th&m, besides another thousand perhaps, discarded 
as slang. These songs are usually sung by young folk, men while 
keeping cattle or ploughing the held, and women while fishing or 
transplcinting or cutting the paddy, like William Wordsworth’s Solitary 
Eeaper. These amorous folk-songs vast and varied as they are, covet 
the Spring fields of Assam mainly from January to June, but generally 
ail the year round, with their echoes and re-echoes; for “In the Spring 
a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love.” These folk¬ 
songs have an arrangement of thought in their own way, and may 
almost be called an imwritten secular GitA or secular Bible of the 
illiterate young. They are almost a revealation to themselves, for 
imlettered Valmikis utter them under sufficient inspiration and know 
not what they say. These are ideas afloat in the air, and these “mute 
inglorious Miltons” have caught and couched them in beautiful garb. 
These folk-songs are popularly known as han>^o^ (wild chorus) sug¬ 
gesting their contents. As a matter of fact, these songs should have 
nothing to do with the Bihu proper and are not allowed in respected 
society. 

Prathame pranamo, Devi Saraswatl, divitye pranamo Hari: 

lytiye pranamo, gawar burha-mfitha dhari-yao namare guri. 

N§mare kathig, Lhvare dichile, Brahmaye saraja nam; 

Bea nSm olMe, khemiba sadaue ponate piriti gam. 

Chigar chal chelabar, dabua katari, pahu chM chelabar m!t: 

Gawar burha-matha, day nadharll^ yam batarar git. 

Ai Saraswatl, Devi Pfirvati tomiike bull yad Ai: 

Vatarar ^take, Ami gai yam di yaba manat pelai. 

T bow first to the goddess of learning and then to God; in the third 
place, I bow to the old folk of the vill^e, for 1 am going to commence 
singing. The seed of NSm (Word) was sent by God, the Creator grew 
it up. Pardon me, ye all, if there be any foul song, for I shall begin 
by singing of love. There is the knife with a folding handle to unskin 
the goat; and there is the pointed knife to unskin the deer: O old folk 
of the village, put no blame at my door, for I am going to sing songs 
arcording to the season. O goddess of learning, O PSrvati, I call thee 
Mother: do remind me all, for I am going to sing the songs of the 
season.” 

In the Akvl Pathik-Faguni these songs have been classified into 
Purvardg (Pre-attachment), Milan (union) Birah (separation) etc. 
The first of these books may begin with such songs: 

N^aro fichild ghai, tai Bandhai ai, gitaro achild ghffi: 

Namo paharild, gito paharild, ton\^e batari p£i. 

Tomare mukhani, pun>imar jon yen, ^ala tomare mat: 

TStare Palate, dekhibare pai^ petalai yoa n5i bhfit. 

Halfllai Ukhile mok, ai L^ari, koralai likhile mok: 
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Carl angul ka pflllchsn VidHat^ likhile, tolai nilikhile znok. 

Tor b^it fulUe, Indrajit Malati, mor barit parile cha: 

Fulare gondh rabake noard, del purl marlche ga. 

1 had been the leader in singing, O female friend, 1 had been the 
leader in singing tunes. Alas) 1 have now lost my memory for songs, 
I have lost my memory for tunes, the moment I have got the news of 
you. Your lace shines like the full moon; your voice is harmonious. 
No food has passed my throat since the day you caught my eyes while 
you were still busy with the loom. Ah, 1 am destined for the plough. 
O beloved, I am destined for the hoe! The creator has written on my 
forehead, full four fingers in breadth, and I am not destined for thee!l 
The hower of iTidraju Mdlatt blossoms in your gard^ and casts its 
shade in mine. The fragrance of the flowers makes me restless, it puts 
my body on the fire, as it were.* 

Bargharar mudhate Kapau kurulidy, sailakh Madanar mat: 

Khedi de, khedi de ajatl kapau ai, eara^ kher miriche gat. 

Parvatat mari yao rangali harina, pelao bhaiamalai tini: 

Hkhibar chalei*e, k^di pathialo cenaik panighatat dekhi. 

CaUuahia, rad cbaue chaue, kino dupariar bhok: 

Tiyaho n^ali, ciralo nahali, kecai khald heten tok. 

Piriti gun, Mahangar kecS lop, thaba yatanere bandhi: 

Kiba maya kari heraba lagile bicari napaba kandh 

The dove cries with a charming voice on the top of the main building. 
It seems like the Cupid's own call Oh, drive away, do drive away this 
foreign dove, for it pricks the body as do the blades of the ^aran grass. 
I have shot the red she<deer on the mountain and thrown it aside 
the valley. 1 have wept shedding tears on the pretext of laughing, 
by seeing my beloved on the riverside. It is the month of Caitra 
(spring) and the sun is so furiously hot: a hunger of the noon eats 
me. Why had you not been the summer fruits. 1 would eat you 
green. Love is a virtue rare as the fresh salt of Mahang: keep it 
well tied lest you should miss it and never get it again though you 
weep for it: for Love knows supernatural power (maya) .* 

The part, Fdgum, contains love-songs by women themselves where 
they have described their own thoughts. Expressions of womanly 
feelings as such are a rare thing in literature; for in written literature 
they are mostly influenced by man writers. So in these folk-songs 
one sees the woman’s heart, particularly of those who have not yet 
tasted of the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge. 

Caular dkupe, khud, ai Llihari, caular cikupe khud: 

Dekare dkune, bharir kalSfule, gabharur cikune dud. 

Inait bure mari, sinaite olale, kAre pohanil ud: 

Mfi^i futl olale, tarare gaj&li, buku futi olale dud. 

Saru hai achilo, garu rakhichild, dangar hai lagSlo tat: 

Tatare salate kulakpan lagile, mor dhane lagale mat. 

Tat bsti karote, nahibi bulilo, bahi bai Schild tat: 

Mor murkho&, tai ye sop^ua, pachar para lagali mat. 
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‘Beautiful is the little grain of rice, O my dear one, so beautiful is the 
little grain of rice. Beautiful is the calf of the young man and beautiful is 
the breast of the maiden. It has dived in one river and aK)®^®<l hi the 
other: whose domestic otter it must be; the sprouts of the wild carda¬ 
mom shoot up the ground, and the breasts shoot up the chest. I used 
to keep cows while young, and being grown up I applied myself to the 
loom. And while engaged in the loom, occurred the unlucky event, 
namely that the dear one summoned me. I warned him not to come 
while I was busy with the loom, and then I applied myself to it. But 
alas! the golden-faced dear one, who would eat my head, calls me from 
behind.’ 

Tte course of love never runs smooth, and so the union in love 
is always a temporary thing. Love is a bed of roses no doubt, but the 
roses are never without their thorns. It is the back-biters that poison 
love. This idea is expressed in a large number of songs. 

Ati cenehare, fulbari patilo, tar nifije kharikA jfii: 

Ati cenehare, piriti karild, dhopate marahi yfiy. 

Yao beg dhari, bhari yai pichali, Badati mukhare §Ii: 

Kino nidAru^ hflli ai Laharl, tamol kati akalai khali 

Thuriai thuriai, tamol kati dichili, tar majat dichili lang: 

Molai ahim bull kapor dhui dichili, manat lagachili rang. 

Apuni nakhSi, molai sAcichili, Nalcu^i caular bhst: 

Etia Maina, kone ki karile, ketera-jengera mat. 

‘I had my dearest flower garden, and had planted the fragrant flower 
in the midst. So have I made love so dear to the heart and alas! now It 
nips in the bud. I walked fast and my feet slipped on the road to the 
mouth of the river: alas! how cruel hast thou been, O beloved, to cut the 
betel-nut and eat it by yourself? You used to present me with betel- 
nuts rolled up with betel leaves putting spices in them; and you used 
to wash my clothes and gladden my heart assuring that you would 
marry me. You would not eat yourself but would save for me the rice 
of the finest species. What happens now, O pretty bird, you speak so 
harshly to me.’ 

This feeling of separation gradually leads to an indifference to 
worldly pleasures and merges in reconciliation to lot or resignation to 
fate. 


LShikai ketekir, pahi tai CenAi ai, lahikai Ketekir pahi: 
Bukut diye, gali jvala jui ekura, mukhar lai gali hahi 
Loake bindhile, bare mamare, chAtinalat bindhile ghu^e; 
CAri angul kapAlat Bidhatai likhile, caci bA gucaba kone. 
CAtiye bagale, catir bar chelA, maralit bagale sap: 

More kapalat, yi babar haiche, Mainfi tai kusale thak. 
Nakaribi bhay ai, nakandibi Cenai ai, manat sog nalabi tor; 
Ipuri ye eri gai, sipurit pAmegai, dukharo pariba or. 


D. 42 
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“Thin are the petals of the Keteki flower, O beloved, the petals of 
the keteki flower are thin. You have snatched the smile from off my 
lips and you have left a Are ablaze in my heart. The iron has been 
affected by rust born of itself: the handle of the umbrella is eaten by 
the insects within it. So is this written on my forehead, full four 
fingers in width, by the Creator himself, and who is there to remove it? 
Over the tie-beam creeps the centipede of the beam, and over the 
long horizontal pole creeps the snake thereof: let what there is in my 
lot come to pass, but, O beloved, may you prosper. Be not afraid, shed 
not a tear for me, O beloved, nor be sorrowful: I shall leave this 
world for sooth, but shall meet you in the next, and there all my 
miseries will come to an end.’ Only members of lower society used to 
collect in fields in Bihu days to sing and dance with erotic gestures. 
It was never a i)art of Bihu legitimate. 

Mabriagc Songs: Assamese marriage songs too are vast in num¬ 
ber and much varied in topics and tunes. Neog’s Ndmati, con¬ 
tains about a thousand songs thoroughly searched and selected. The 
topics of marriage songs are varied, because there are nearly two dozen 
rites and customs in an Assamese marriage ceremony for which 
different songs with different tunes are simg, and they are mostly 
woman’s own composition showing their creative genius. A large 
majority of these songs abounds in exquisite literary beauties, and may 
be divided as classical and romantic, according as they describe the 
marriage as symbolical of mythological gods and goddesses as of 
V^nu and Lak^ml, Kr^a and Rukmi^i, Ram and SIta, Hara and Gauri, 
or and Aniruddha; or as the bridegroom and bride. But while 
the classical descriptions are attended with a scriptural dignity, the 
romantic descriptions breathe a soft freshness quite their own. 

There is a religious function called “Gathian khundSi’’ (grinding of 
a fragrant root) which is observed on the night preceding the day of a 
marriage and performed in some privacy by seven Ayatis (virtuous 
women having husbands and children). Both the tune and the lan¬ 
guage of the songs sung on this particular function has a serenity which 
is unrivalled and almost thrilling because of its mystic touch: — 

Ujani rajare, gandhe gAthiane, nimani rajare pata: 

Kanyar mak, ati sulaksa^i, apimi dhariche pate. 

Dinat band! hale, teji suruje, rati band! hale tara: 

SAto Ayattye, gAthian khundiche, uruli ’jolakS di§. 

Telat band! hde, teliiff parua, ^at band! hale hAt!: 

Makara jalate Kps^ band! hale nupuAy kalindri rati. 

Telar meli dia, telini parua, ^ar meli dia hati: 

MakarA jAl kati, Ki^^k meli dia, puAi yak kalindri rati. 

Makara jalate, bandl hale, kino Rukhinire maya: 

Sato ayaffye, gat^an khundiche, uruli ’jolokA diA. 

Cando eikuj^e, surujo cikune, eiku^ saragara tara: 
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Ataitkai cikm^, dekhi thai iahidid, bahi candanare darS. 

Birlo n£hiba, kbario nabiba, ahiba svami sui: 

Sato Syatlye, githian kbiindiche, uruli ^joloka dia. 

‘From the upper country comes the fragrant root, from the lower coun¬ 
try comes the stone slab: the mother of the bride has auspicious signs 
about her, and she herself takes the stone roller. The scarlet sun is 
imprisoned by day, the star is imprisoned at night: the seven virtuous 
women are grinding the fragrant root; oh, shower the ululu sound of 
blessings. T]he ant of the oil is imprison^ in oil, the elephant in its 
gaol; Kii^a has been imprisoned in the spider’s web, and the dark 
night never dawns. O, release the oily ant from oil and the elephant 
from the gaol; break the spider’s web to release Kpjna, and let the 
dark night dawn. What spell must Rukmi^ have known that Krsna 
had been ensnared in the spider’s web! Ye all, shower the auspicious 
sound of ululu, for the seven virtuous women are grinding the 
fragrant root. TTie moon is beautiful, the sun is beautiful, and beauti¬ 
ful are the stars: but the most beautiful of all things we have seen is 
the bridgrpom that looks as sandal paste kept last night. No widow 
should come, no barren woman must come, but those with blessings for 
the husband must come: O, shower the auspicious ululu sound, for the 
seven virtuous women grind the fragrant root.* 

Besides marriage songs describing the personal beauties of brides 
and bridegrooms and their clothes, there are others that describe the 
arrangements of the festival with their merits and dements. Still other 
songs there are that picture the personal sentiments of me bridegroom 
or the bride: 

CSul can puna, katno erila, cira cari pura pai: 

Cenehar saru bhSi, katno eril§, bh&rjy&r i^tari pai. 

Parhila ^unilfi, sadau pabarilS. Skau R&m GangSlai gala: 

M£rak pubibare, eko dn nap^, mala lai barag! hala. 

Ageye RSmcandra, kai furichilfi, bhSrjyS nSUge bull: 

Homare guri pSi, lala ocar cai)ai, mor prane^vari bull. 

*Where have you left the four purSs (60 seers) of rice on finding 
four punas of fried Battened rice, and where have you left your dearest 
youngest brother on hearing the news of a ^ife? You have studied a 
good deal, but you seem to have forgotten every thing: we see no 
sign of your looking after your mother; for, O Ram, you look like an 
ascetic detached from the world, with die rosary on and ready for a 
pilgrimage to the Ganges, as it were. You used to say before, O Ram- 
candra, that you never want a wife; but lo! sitting about the sacrifidal 
fire you have pulled her nearer calling her the goddess of your life.* 

TTie personal sentiments of the bride are pictured even more 
profusely and in various ways and tunes so much so that most of the 
•audience often fail to refrain from shedding tears. Their touches are 
fine and artistic, and tunes melodious and varied. It is next to im- 
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possible in a translation to bring home to the reader, not familiar with 
the sweet simplicity of an Assamese home-life, the crowded associations 
of beauty that a single of such folk-songs awakens. 

Kali etebeli, achila Aidew, marar palengat Sui: 

Aji etebeli, yabalai ol^, Sarllat ekura jui. 

Ageye kal^dew, kai furichilS, Aidew katabar khSl: 

Etia kakaidew, coa man kari, barghar §uda hai yay. 

Agbaii stian!, kakini tamole, pichbari Suani pa^: 

Barghar ^uanl, jiyari cho&ll uliai dibalai t&n. 

'Yesterday, and about this time, O dear Lady-daughter, you had been 
happy in the embrace of sleep in your mother’s sofa; and today about 
the same time, your body is on fire as it were, for you are prepared 
to leave this house. Hencebefore, O dear brother, you used to com¬ 
plain of your sister eating many a time in the day; and today, O dear 
brother, mind, how a void has been created in your main house. The 
front garden is beautiful only by tall betel nut trees; the back garden 
is beautiful only by betel leaf plants; and the main house in the 
compound is beautiful only by grown up girls; ah, how hard it is to 
part with them.’ 

This flood of tears on parting with the bride not only affects the 
human audience, but also wash away all inanimate objects concerned 
like the beasts and plants that were moved sore with the feeling of 
separation at Sakuntala’s departture from the hermitage to her 
husband’s place. 

Ucupi ucupi, nSkanda Ait!, SmSr purl She hia: 

Putra halaheten, rakhai thaldhcten, kikai did Madhavat bia. 

l^ate k&ndiche, letai cereki, maralat kandiche make: 

Samajar majate, pit&dew kSndiche, kelei kandiba lage. 

Kandote kandote, caku ukhahile, kan-samani3 bhant; 

Barir piche fSle, kSnde tStaiSle, Aidewk big diba Suni. 

‘Sob not so often, O dear Lady-daughter; for then we feel our hearts 
ablaze. Had you been a son, you could be at home; why should we 
have given your hands in marriage to MSdhava? The reel and the 
spool weep in the loom; y^ur mother weeps in the circle of women, and 
in the assembly of men weeps your father, and why should he? The 
eyes of your sister, equal to you in growA, swell with weeping, and 
back in the compound wail your loom hearing the news of giving 
you away in marriage.’ Other marriage songs called JonS-NSm, bring 
comic relief and are sung to cut jokes either with different relations 
of the bride or bridegroom for this or that or no fault at all, and others 
attacking the bride or bridegroom’s party, one by Ae other. These 
jokes are sometimes mild, sometimes brutal, and sometimes culminate 
in a regular quarrel. Some of these unlettered Assamese women poets 
had such gifts of fine composition that they could pass away the night 
making songs extempore and leading their company to sing all along. 
They were also known to have been terrors of the party they would 
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antagonise. Such songs are very enjoyable when their doses of jokes 
are n^d and soft The women who would form the bridegroom’s E>arty 
would cut such innocent jokes with bridegroom himself; 

Mfirar agate, tini saite khala, sahur ghar nosomao buU: 

AitI cikun dekhi, lacar&i somSlS, kone pathaichil mSti. 

Curia pindhiba, nijana Bopadew, bha^ kalafule udi: 

R&j samajate, bahiba najana, marato nShila sudhi. 

Thrice did you promise to your mother that you would not enter 
into the mother-in-law's house; but now, findtog that the bride is 
beautiful, you have all of a sudden entered the house: but who did send 
for you? You do not know, O Master-son, how to dress yourself with 
the dhoti, for your ccdves are bare; you do not know how to sit in a 
society, and you failed to learn it from your mother,’ 


BOOK SIX 


DISCOVERIES OF MODERN ASAMIYA LITERATURE 
I. THE PRELIMINARY FACTS OF THE PERIOD 

Consolidation op Foheign Rule. The Burmese invasions and 
misrule (1816-24) preceded by the civil wars of the Mayamara rebellion 
(1769-94) and DanduwS Droh (1810) left Asam unnerved and the 
morale of the people damaged, which even the seventeen Muhammadan 
invasions (1206-1682) and earlier internal struggles failed to affect. It 
is through sheer irony of fate that Asam came into the hands of the 
British by the treaty of Yandabu which was concluded on February 24, 
1826, between the East India Company and the Burmese encroachers 
of British Territory on Asam borders, though Asam certainly belonged 
to no parfy. Even then Furandar Strpha was recognised as the king 
of Upper Assam early from 1832 to October, 1838, or till he was deposed, 
and the administration of the country was taken up by the Company. 
Now the administration was run naturally in Assamese till all on a 
sudden in 1838 Bengali usurped the place at the instigation of the 
Bengali clerks who came to Asam for their living- Under the provisions 
of Act xxix of 1837, and Section 337 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
the language of the soil was to be used in Judicial and Revenue Pro¬ 
ceedings; but it was neglected in the case of Asam. The Assamese 
public had not yet come to themselves to claim redress of these wrongs. 
Meanwhile Major General Jenkins, the then Commissioner of Assam, 
suggested to Missionaries in Calcutta through G. E. Travelian, Secre¬ 
tary to the East India Government, that they might establish a Mission 
in the North-East Frontier province especially for the Shan and 
Khamti tribes; and the Missionaries in Calcutta forwarded the sugges¬ 
tion to the American Baptist Mission Foreign Society in Burma and 
recommended also that a wider field for propagation of Christianity 
might be created by connecting Asam with Burma. It was then 
William IV who was the President of the United States of America. 
The A. B. M. F. Society accepted the suggestion and thought it so 
convenient to enter into China from the west and to introduce them¬ 
selves into Tibet through Asam. According to the project, Bronsons 
and Cutters, with a printing press, left Calcutta on country boats, as 
steam-engine was not yet in use in this part of the world, on Novem¬ 
ber 20. 1835. and reached Sadiya on March 23, 1836, covering these 
800 miles journey up the Brahmaputra in 4 months and 3 days. Bronsons 
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and Jacobs ^en left Boston in America for Assam on October 18^ 
1836, and they followed the track of Bronsons and Cutters from Calcutta 
on April 26, 1837. As ill luck would have it, the two families suffered 
from various ailments on the way, resulting in the death of Jacob 
Thomas on 7th July; and the others somehow reached Sadiya on 
July 15,1837. They were joined by still others, who now came down to 
the valleys to preach among the plains people; and it is in this connec> 
tion that they saw the wrong and injustice done by the English rulers 
to the Assamese language and the people. They tried to bring their 
sad mistake home to them, but in vain. So the philanthropic Missio¬ 
naries foimded the modern Assamese literature by bringing out a 
journal, a lexicon, a grammar, a history and all that was needed, and 
they were at last crowned with success after 36 years when the Lieute¬ 
nant Governor of Bengal and Assam, by his Resolution dated the 19th 
April 1873, ordered Assamese to be re-instated in the courts and schools 
of Asam. But the far-reaching evil effects of a foreign tongue that 
retarded the progress of education and growth of Assamese language 
and literature unfortunately still remain. 

Lost Sblf-Confidencb: The political conditions of Asam preceding 
the British rule left her almost in the grave yard. She was still beside 
herself when the East India Company took over her administration, as 
in joke, which even seeing she saw not. Her eyes were wide open 
when these self-imposed rulers let the Bengali language usurp the place 
of Assamese in her schools and courts, and yet she failed to see it. 
Thus it was that Maiiiram Baniwa (1806-58) was one of the few 
Assamese who were so early against the British rule, and Anandaram 
Dhekial Ph\ikan (1829-59) one of the few Assamese who objected to 
Bengali usurpation in Assamese schools and courts. So it appears that it 
took at least half a century for the Assamese nation to awake from its 
mental torpor after the commencement of the British rule in Assam. 
Even today Asam has not quite come to her own. Politically she is 
even today a fraction of what she had indeed been. It is a tragedy 
that such districts as Dinajpur, Rungpur, and Jalpaiguri, which linguis¬ 
tically and culturally formed an organic whole with the rest of Asam, 
should have been cut piece-meal in the territorial re-distribution under 
the British rule. It is still more pity that Asam should have been 
robbed of Koc Behar, the thrice-sacred Jerusalem of Assam, hallowed 
with the holy graves of as many as three greatest Assamese Saints as 
Sahkardew, Madhawdew, and Damodardew, and also of two great heroes 
of Assamese nationality as Nara NarSyan and Cil&r§i, and still embracing 
in its bosom such great Assamese Satras (monasteries) as Madhupur, 
Kiikatkuta and Bheladanga. With the narrowness of the state had 
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come the narrowness of the mind, which is the more pitiable. The 
Assamese are still a nation of lost self>coniidence, frightened at its 
own shadow. It cannot believe its own past achievements, cannot think 
of being associated with anything really great. It had even taken 
them a long number of years to overcome the inferiority complex in 
Benglo-phoebia after the usurpation of Bengali in Assamese schools and 
courts. The horrors of the Burmese invasions seemed to haunt their 
minds still. They appear to have forgotten that they were the nation, 
the only nation in India, who out<witted the invincible Moghul army 
for all the time, resisting with patriotism and heroism as many as 
seventeen of their full-Hedged invasions, and winning unstinted praise 
even of the enemies. They appear also to have forgotten that it was 
perhaps the only instance of a province baffling all imperialist attempts 
to devour it, keeping itself always at a safe distance even from the 
great Asokan, and Maurya and Gupta empires of old. Let us hope, 
Assam is slowly gairdng her self-consciousness and is fast coming 
to her own. From time immemorial Asam had tested a foreign domi¬ 
nation only for one hundred and twenty one and a half years under 
the British. Let us hope, even this idea of slavery will make Assam 
prepared against any ill in future, and she will find herself soon among 
the greatest nations of India and of the world. 

Literary Tendencies: This period of Assamese literature may 
roughly be classified into pre-Romantic (1826-89) and Romantic (1889- 
1959): and the former again sub-divided into non-Christian (1826-46) 
Christian (1846-89), and the latter into pre-Romantic (1873-89), and 
Romantic (1889-1929), post-Romantic (1929-59) period. In the small 
hours of the dawn of East India Company’s rule in Assam, following 
the Treaty of Yandabu on February 24, 1826, and ter min ating in the 
publication of Orunodoi, the first Assamese journal published on 
January 15,1846, we have a few writers of prose like Yaduram BaruwSi, 
(1801-69), the first Assamese lexicographer; Halir&m Dhekial Phukan, 
the first chronicler of Asam, but in Bengali; Maniram BaruwS 
(1806-58), the first Assamese revolutionary and mart 5 rr in connection 
with the first war of independence (1857), author of the manuscript 
BuranjI Bibek Ratna (1938), and Kasinath Tamuli Phukan, and Radhk- 
nath BarbaruwS, who translated one Ahom history into Assamese, 
since published in 1844. Meanwhile, Mrs. Cutter published her ‘Assa¬ 
mese Words and Phrases’, a work of 251 pages, and before that Seram- 
pore Baptist Missionaries got the Bible rendered into Assamese by one 
Atmaram Sarma of Kallbar (Nagao, Asam), and published it in 1813. 
The Sanskrit Arithmetic of Lilavati rendered into Assame verse by 
Baku] Kayastha was also published by Nathan Brown in 1845. Thd 
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only work in the verse written about 1833-46 is the Belimarar Buranji 
(History of Sunset in Assam) by one Bisweswar Baidyadhipa has since 
been published. To the next period (1846-89) belongs the first Assa¬ 
mese journal 07*unodoi (1846) followed by a host of other periodicals, 
the first Notes on Assamese GramTuar (1848) by Nathan Brown, the 
first typical Remarks on the Assamese Language (1835) by Anandaram 
DhekiM Phukan, the first Bhdratvarsar Dandavidhi Ain (1863) by 
Nidhi Levi Farwell, and the first published Assamese lexicon (1867) 
by Miles Bronson, all pioneer works founding the modem Assamese 
literature, besides a lai’ge number of school-books and Christian works 
in Assamese. Among non-Christian writers of this period, Ananda¬ 
ram Dheklal Phukan (1829-59), the first Assamese advocate for re¬ 
instating Assamese, and Harakanta Sarma Baruwa (1813-1900), the 
chronicler of a history of Assam, afler Kasinaih, are the leaders. 
DuUram HazarikS. (1806-1909), the reputed author of ‘Kali-Bharat’ 
(1862), another c^onicler of Assam in verse, is the only other poet 
worth mentioning. The third sub-period (1846-73) saw the pioneer 
stalwarts of modem Assamese literature like Baruwas Hemcandra and 
Guttabhiram in prose, and Hamakanta Caudhari and Bholanath Das in 
poetry, introducing English influence into Assamese literature in general, 
and short poems and blank-verse to poetry in particular. The fourth 
sub-period (1889-1909) really saw the Romantic Movement of early 
19th century of England introduced into Assamese literature particu¬ 
larly by such high priests as Candi'akumar in poetry, Lak$min&th in 
prose and Rajanikanta in novel. There is a host of other names celebrat¬ 
ed in modem Assamese prose and poetry alike as Kamal§kanta, 
Lambodar, Satyanath, Ratneswar, Hemcandra, Benudhar, Padmanatli, 
Dui'gaprastid, Anandacandra, Mafizuddin, Hite^var, Saratcandra, 
Durgeiwar, Raghunath who have enriched the literature in its various 
branches. The fifth sub-period (1909-29) with such names as Yatindra- 
nfith, Suryakumar, Padmadhar, Ratnak^ta, Ambilcagiri, Dadinath, 
Dimbe^war, Sailadhar, Mitradew, Daibacandra, Binandacandra, Atul- 
candra, Kamaleswar; and the rixth sub-period (1929-59) with such names 
as Nalinibala, Jyotiprasad, Nilamani, Devakanta and their train are 
still living and thriving in modem Assamese literature. 

II. GERMINATION OF MODERN PROSE 

A. B. M. F. Society; It was when William TV was on the throne 
of England, arid Andrew Jackson was the President of the United 
States of America, that Major-General Jenkins, the then Commissioner 
of Assam, suggested to the Missionaries in Calcutta, through C.E. (later 
Sir Chaa'les) Travelian, the then Secretary to the East In:!ia Govern- 
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ment, that they might as well establish a Mission in tlie North>East 
Frontier Province, especially for the Shan and Khamti tribes. These 
Missionaries, in turn, recommended this suggestion to the American 
Baptist Mission Foreign Society in Burma with a further suggestion 
that it might be worth while to create a wider field for the propagation 
of Christianity by connecting Assam with Burma. The latter of course 
embraced this opportunity presently considering how convenient it 
would be to get into China from the west, as also to enter Tibet through 
Assam. (N. P. Mason’s These Seventy Five years, (1911); Benudhar 
Rajkhowa’s Sahitya Pravei (1897); Assam Mission’s Nowgong Jubilee 
PublicatioTis, 18th to 29th December, 1886). 

This idea was first materialized and the plan executed when 
Rev. Nathan Brown and Rev. Oliver T. Cutter with their families and 
with a printing press left Calcutta for Assam on the 20th November, 

1835. Just to fancy those days without aeroplanes and motor-cars and 
even without railways and steamers. It was by Indian boats that they 
travelled to the far east along the mighty Brahmaputra, this long 800 
miles against the current, to reach Sadiya on the 23rd March of the 
following year. They did not stop for a single day on their way save 
that at Goalpara they picked up a Shan teacher as pre-arranged by 
Major-General Jenkins. Thus landing at Sadiya they had not a moment 
to lose, and they started their propaganda and printing work at once 
among those hill-tribes. Even within a month and a half, by the 
7th June, 1836, Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Cutter opened two schools for 
boys and girls respectively. (Zbtd). 

It was an example that others were soon to follow. On October 18, 

1836. Dr. Miles Bronson and Rev. Jacob Thomas, with their families, 
set out for Assam from the far-off city of Boston in the New World- 
After reaching Calcutta, they started the same way for Sadiya as 
their predecessors, the Browns and Cutters, had done, on the 26th April, 

1837. But they were unfortunate and were all taken ill even on board 
their Indian boats, and Dr. Bronson happened to be the worst victim. 
Sadiya, their destination, was yet ahead of a week’s journey. Seeing 
his friend in a serious condition, Rev. Jacob Thomas took a smaller 
country-boat to try to get some medicine for his friend from somewhere 
in the neighbourhood. But, alas! while thus rushing against the current, 
they saw a big tree on shore falling on the smaller boat and immediately 
consigning Rev. Jacob Thomas to the bottom of the Brahmaputra, then 
full to the brim. It was the 7th July of 1837, and the rest landed at 
Sadiya safely a week after, on the 15th July following, and joined the 
Browns and Cutters. (Ibid). 
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Dr. Bronson soon left for Jaypur nearby, and began propaganda- 
work among the Siongphos. But early in January, 1838, the furious 
Khamti people raised a rebellion, burnt houses and villages, and cruelly 
put the English officer of the place to death with their poisoned arrows. 
Rev. Mr. Brown and his family made a hair-breadth escape to join 
the Bronsons at Jaypur, the Cutters already leaving the place in quest 
of health. Dr. Bronson then made for the Naga Hills in 1840, leaving 
Rev. Mr. Brown and Rev. Mr. Cutler in the charge of Jaypur area, and 
stayed at Namchang to preach among the Nagas. In this year, 
Rev. S. Barker with his wife and Miss Hoda Bronson joined their pre¬ 
decessors at Jaypur, Miss Bronson now accompanying her brother to 
Namchang. Here at last they were both laid up with illness and return¬ 
ed to JayiJur where Miss Bronson died towards the fag end of the year 
1840. (Ibid). 

Experience, the best teacher, had taught these Missionaries mean¬ 
while that they might really be much more successful if they began 
their preaching right among the Assamese population of the Valley. 
Since 1841, they, therefore, began to expand the sphere of their acti¬ 
vities throughout the length and breadth of Assam proper. In May 
of this year Mr. Barker left Jaypur, where he stayed for a year, for 
Sibsagar, where he was joined by the Browns and Cutters soon after. 
There being another rebellion in Jaypior, and this time raised by the 
Nagas, in October 1841, Dr. Bronson left for Nowgong where, subse¬ 
quently, he settled permanently, and along with the work of preaching 
started an orphanage in 1843. Mr. Barker left Sibsagar the same year 
and staying at Tezpur for some time settled at last at Gauhati, and 
became the father of the Gaxihati Mission. It is sad to say that this 
young man paid the debt of nature on the 31st January, 1850, when 
his age was 42 years 10 months and 4 days, on board the ship which was 
bound for America. Dr. Bronson then went to Gauhati to take his 
place. (Ibid). 

Choice op Literary Vehicle: The grand idea, which prompted 
the Serampore Missionaries like Carey and others to take up the Ben¬ 
gali language as a vehicle for their work of preaching, actuated also 
these American Missionaries to take to Assamese. Indeed, these eagle- 
eyed Missionaries rightly saw that no idea could ever be brought home 
to any people save through their mother-tongue. So even the Seram¬ 
pore Missionaries, after proceeding with their work in Bengali, also 
kept an eye on Assamese to preach Christianity in Assam. With 
this aim in view the Serampore Missionaries, as early as 1811, are known 
to have availed themselves of the services of one AtmarSm Sarma of 
Kaliabar in Nowgong, and got the Old Testament of the Bible trans- 
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lated into Assamese by 1813, when it is said to have been first printed 
and published. The Gauhati Mission preserves only the second edition 
of this Serampore Bible in Assamese, printed in 1833. 

The American Missionaries had, however, found a knotty problem 
in following the royal road. The very year, 1836, in which they set 
their foot in Assam, the Assamese, through an irony of fate, ceased 
to be the language of the courts and schools of As.sara. It is a fact 
that when about this time the East India Company took the adminis¬ 
tration of Assam, a large number of Bengalees for their living came 
to this province as clerks and they were totally ignorant of the lan¬ 
guage of the soil. They happened to catch a word or two of Sanskrit 
origin from the lips of the people and, failing to make any head or tail 
of the rest of their vocabulary, chose to call it at random a patois of 
Bengali and advised the rulers, who were then equally innnocent of 
the language, to replace it by the Bengali language. It was tlie matter 
of a minute as it was the question of whims; and the mischief was 
done. It was, indeed, a Hiimalayan blunder. 

The American Missionaries of philanthropic disposition now natu¬ 
rally took up this cause and did their level best to bring home their 
folly to the authorities. But it was no pen-knife passing through butter. 
It is true that Assamese language had a very brilliant ancient litera¬ 
ture. But were the books printed? Printing of Assamese books at 
that stage was out of the question. Tbe people were just heaving a 
sigh of relief after a long period of internal struggles in the kingdom, 
though independent, and after the Mayamara rebellion, long and lin¬ 
gering, and the several savage invasions by the Burmese. Most of the 
manuscripts were lost or destroyed in these calamitous times, and what 
remained were scrupulously guarded mainly for an idea of religious 
sanctity, for they were mostly religious boolcs: to allow them to be 
profaned being touched by anyone in any way was counted a sin, and 
to permit them to be printed was considered downright sacrilege. Then 
there were old manuscripts on history, but they might not be deemed 
enough for recognizing Assamese and reinstating it. There was not one 
modern book, and it could not be till then, not a dictionary or a gram¬ 
mar of the language, not a magazine or newspaper, and not even an 
Assamese printing press. 

Examples op Serampore Missionaries: So the American Mis¬ 
sionaries began in right earnest. They chose a parallel line to the 
Serampore Missionaries doing the spade-work for Bengali literature. 

It is told {Bajigla Sahitye Gadya) that a Bengali manuscript written 
in Roman character about 1663 has been discovered in the city of Abhora 
in Portugal, its authoress being one Dona Antonia alios Princess Bhu- 
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shan. The Company’s Press, established in 1785, was of course known 
as the second Bengali printing press. As early as 1788, Prassy Halhead 
brought out a Bengali grammar. In 1818 the Serampore Missionaries 
published the journals Digdarsana and The Gospel Magazine, succeeded 
by llie Brahmanical Magazine edited by Raja Rammohan Roy in 1821, 
and many others. The Bengal Gazette edited by one Gangadhara Bhat- 
tacharyya in 1816, Srirampur Darpaija, published in 1818, Kaumudi, 
edited by Rajfi Rammohan Ray, are the few pioneer Bengali news¬ 
papers. Then Carey is one of the foimders of Bengali prose, as RajS 
Rammohan Ray is the father of the Bengali prose (Ramescandra Dutt’s 
Literature oj Bengal). Carey’s Kathopakatkana and Ramarama Basu’s 
Rajd-PratSpaditya^Caritra were pushed through the press by the Seram¬ 
pore Missionaries in 1801 along with a Bengali translation of Hitopadesa 
by Golokanatha Sarma. Other Bengali publications of this time are 
Vatrisha Singhasana by Mrityunjaya Vidyalankara printed in 1802, 
Aesop's Fables rendered into Bengali by Tarincharana Mitra under the 
directions of Dr. J. Gilchrist and printed in Roman character in 1803, 
Rdjdoali printed in 1808, Carey’s Itihdsa-Mdla printed in 1812, Hara- 
prasada Roy's Puru^aparllcsa and Raja Rammohan’s first Bengali work 
Vedanta Grantka printed in 1815, Hitopadesa and Prcuodlta Candrika, 
printed in 1833. 

Then the first Bengali book by Carey or RamarSma Basu printed 
in 1801 is ahead of the first Assamese book of Atmarama Sarma, print¬ 
ed in 1813, hy twelve years, hut it was printed by tlie Serampore 
Missionary Press. This was not all. One of these Serampore Mis¬ 
sionaries, Robinson, brought out one grammar of the Assamese language 
in 1839 and published a short history of Assam in 1841. It was after 
this, as we have seen before, that the American Missionaries began to 
settle in the plains in the midst of the Assamese population by retiring 
from among the surrounding hill-tribes. It was the Barkers and then 
the Browns and the Cutters, we said, who came to settle in Sibsagar, 
and it is due to their efforts that the printing press was duly established 
there by 1844. It was in this very year that they printed the first 
Hi^ory of Assam compiled by Kasinatha Tamuli Phukan and Radha- 
nStha Barbaruwa, and published two years hence, in January, 1846, 
the first Assamese journal, Orunodai, edited by Rev. O. T. Cutter. It 
was a monthly paper, profusely illustrated by blocks, cut in wood by 
Assamese labour, from pictures of The Illustrated London News. It 
was a very useful and popular paper continuing till 1882. Rev. Nathan 
Brown published an Assamese Grammar in 1848 and Dr. Miles Bron.son 
brought out the first Assamese Dictionary printed in 1867. Besides 
these, one history of the Chutiyas was printed in 1S50 from an old 
manuscript in the Orunodai and Nidhi Levi Farwell’s Bhdratavarskar 
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Dandavtdhi Ain and Anandar^a Dhekial Phukan’s A Few Remarks 
on the Assamese Language appeared in 1865 and 1855 respectively. 

Thus within nearly a quarter of a century, these philanthorpic Mis¬ 
sionaries from America were well-equipped to restore the lost prestige 
of Assamese, and they pressed the authorities more than ever. Dr. Brown 
in the preface to his Assamese Grammar challenged that it was too 
hasty a conclusion, indeed, to say that Assamese was a patois of Ben¬ 
gali, “too much mixed widi the local dialect to he easily understood,” 
simply by fin ding so many words common to the two languages and 
failing to take Into consideration this most important fact that such 
similarities are only natural, both being derived from their common 
mother Sanskrit He further argued that it was ridiculous to call As¬ 
samese an offshoot of Bengali, since Assam never came in contact with 
Bengalees before the Muhammadan invasion of Assam, long before 
which Assamese was fully established. Pushing the matter further, he 
added that Assamese really far excelled Bengali in grace and softness. 

Rev. Dr. Bronson also delivers the same encouraging message in 
the preface to his Assamese Dictionary. He observed that Assam proved 
herself to be a living example of the fact that no misfortune, no battle, 
neither the rise nor the fall of a country, can take away the mother 
tongue from its people. The Ahoms, who spoke a dialect akin to the 
Khamtis, ruled Assam for hundreds of years, but far from destroying 
the Assamese speech, they rather abandoned their own dialect in its 
favour. The Mohammadans and the Burmese by their repeated inva¬ 
sions failed to make the slightest change in this speech. And now the 
country is under the English who, far from encouraging the local lan¬ 
guage, are divorcing it from the schools and courts. It is for the last 
thirty years that this unfortunate state of affairs prevails; but all the 
same Assamese has been current among the Assamese people as before, 
like the mighty Brahmaputra and shall remain for ever. So such gene¬ 
rous and unselfish efforts are never lost, and after a struggle, in which 
local patriots like Anandar^a Dhekial Phukan also joined, and which 
extended over a third of a century, the then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, by his “Resolution,” dated Calcutta, the 19th April, 1873, rein¬ 
stated Assamese in all the courts and schools of Assam, although in 
practice it took more than another quarter of a century to get rid of 
the menace completely. 

Rev. Nathan Brown (1807-86) saw the light of day on the 2nd 
June in a certain town of the United States of America. He gradu¬ 
ated from Williams College as a youth of twenty sximmers. Tlien he 
served as a teacher and edited some periodicals in his own country. 
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Later on he was appointed a Missionary and arrived at Moulmcin in 1883. 
It was iSIr. Brown who with Rev. Oliver Cutter started the first print¬ 
ing press at Sadiya, Assam, in 1836. Fast he became a scholar both 
in Khamti and Assamese, established schools at Sadiya and wrote text¬ 
books in the two languages and rendered the Bible into them. In Sep¬ 
tember, 1838, he lost his daughter, Miss Sophia Brown, in Assam; but 
the bereaved parents did not spare themselves the least from their 
task of writing, teaching and preaching. After their hair-breadth escape 
in the Khamti rebellion, they established their press at Jaypur in May, 
1839, and undertook the work of printing in Shan, Singpho, Naga, Khamti 
and Assamese speeches, both in Assamese and Roman scripts. They 
then went to Sibsagar in 1843 and combined with Rev. Oliver T. Cutter 
to establish the press there whence they produced all the monumental 
works for the welfare of the Assamese literature, including Orunodai. 
In 1855, after a hard, but useful life of service of 20 years, Mr. Brown 
left Assam and passed the next 15 years in the United States of 
America. He now became the editor of The American Baptist and, 
in the political field, a prominent leader against slavery. In 1872 
he left for Japan, settled at Yokahama and, mastering the Japa¬ 
nese language, brought out the first version of the New Testament in 
Japanese. On the 1st January, 1886, in the 79th year of his life, 
Mr. Brown, a great philanthropist, breathed his last. 

Mr. Brown’s contribution to Assamese literature is really unique. 
It is he who, amidst multifarious duties, first brought out a complete 
tianslation of the New Testament in Assamese in 1848, which saw as 
many as four reprints by 1873, the fourth being done after he had left 
Assam, and a fifth edition being brought out by the Baptist Mission 
in 1898 from Calcutta. Another work by him, styled Kkrishtar Vivaran 
Ani Suhhawrtd, was published from Sibsagar in 1854. Out of about 
330 hymns rendered into Assamese, as many as 60 were done by 
Mr. Brown himself, and he wrote several other religious works besides. 
In a work entitled The Whole Waljord Km, he has very beautifully 
described his experience as a preacher in difiererft lands and gives a 
vivid description of his beloved Assam among others. Mr. Brown’s 
name is specially connected with another very important work of As¬ 
samese literature. It was he who first initiated in 1840 the move of 
collating Assamese manuscripts of old, and by 1850 he collected as 
many as twenty of such manuscripts. The History of Assam printed 
in 1844, The History of the Chutiyas published in 1850, and the Old As¬ 
samese Arithmetic by Vakula Kayastha, owe their publication and pre¬ 
servation solely to Mr. Brown. He was, indeed, a living inspiration for 
his Missionary brothers and the Assamese literatures of the locality. 
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Mbs. Eliza Brown, herself a writer, was a true companion to Rev. 
Brown in all his works. Besides the death of their daughter, already 
mentioned, they had .another misfortune in their blind son whom, in 
a serious condition, Eliza alone had to take to Calcutta for treatment; 
and this was a journey from Jas^iur of no less than four months down 
the current of the Brahmaputra on Indian boats of the old pattern. 
This she did to save her husband from undue interference in the dis¬ 
charge of his duties, on the 10th February, 1840; but even then she 
completed her work, Gananar Anha, on this journey and got down at 
Gauhati to post the manuscripts to be printed in their own press at 
Jaypur for the use of their pupils. Eliza Brown published in 1840 
first story-book for juveniles in Assamese. With such sacred devotion 
to duty, she deserves to live in the memory of the posterity of Mis¬ 
sionaries as well as Assamese litterateui's. 

Dr. Miles Bronson (1812-83) was born at Norway of New York 
in the United States of America. He was educated at Hamilton and 
appointed a Missionary in Assam as a youth of 24 summers, and it is 
with this buoyant spirit that he worked here till the last. Assam was 
not only his main field of activiUes, but was also the holy ground where, 
besides his friend and colleague Rev. Jacob Thomas, his sister Miss 
Roda, liis daughter Miss Maria, and his second wife and many others 
had their burial. It is with all these sad and pleasant memories that 
he worked here almost breathlessly for-no less than forty years. Being 
driven from Upper Assam by several risings of hill-tribes about October, 
1841, when he came to settle at Nowgong, the tasks of the orphanage 

teaching and preaching absorbed almost all his time and attention. 
He lost his health for the recovery of which he left for America in 1848, 
being relieved by Mr. Studdard and his wife, to resume his work in 
March, 1851. And now besides his former works, he engaged himself 
to work for the welfare of Assamese literature, writing works connected 
with the Bible and rendering into Assamese as many as twenty psalms. 

Dr. Bronson’s monumental work is his Anglo-Assamese Dictionary 
containing about 14,000 pure Assamese words and their English equi¬ 
valents, published in August, 1867, from Nowgong, as the first Assa¬ 
mese lexicon. It cost him immense labour and the result was that he 
once more broke his health and had to leave a second time to recoup 
it in America where he lost his first wife in September, 1869. He, how¬ 
ever returned this time with his daughter, Miss Maria Bronson, to Assam 
in 1871, and ere long married the widow of Mr. Danforth. This lady 
too had a shattered health and in 1874 went with Miss Bronson to 
Burma where she died. Miss Maria, too, on her journey hack to 
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Nowgong, died of an attack of cholera on board the ship not far from 
Goalpara. Dr. Bronson with a broken heart left Assam for good in 
1874, when he said passionately: “1 loath to dcpai't. My heart shall 
stay here.” Five years hence, Dr. Bronson in his 71st year departed 
to God on the 10th November 1883, at Eton Rapid, Michigan, leaving 
his memory ever green in the minds of his admirers. 

Nidhi Levi Farwell is the first Assamese to embrace Christianity, 
and the last of the trio mentioned above. The Browns and Cutters at 
Sadiya found this smart, little boy, Nidhi perhaps Nidhiram, among 
the batch of pupils recruited for their first school there. He, then a 
lad of fourteen, accompanied them to Jaypur as an apprentice for the 
job of a press-compositor or so. On his expressing his willingness to 
be a Christian, Rev. Dr. Bronson baptized him at Jaypur on the 13th 
June, 1841, when he assumed his Christian name. Farwell is, by the 
way, the surname of some American millionaire who offered to defray 
the expenses for this proselyte, as was the custom. Mrs. N. L. Farwell 
was converted by Mrs. Brown at Sibsagar in 1844. Nidhi, according 
to a popular version, was originally a Hindu of a very low caste, hail¬ 
ing from a village called Sutar of the Kalangpur Mauza in the Sub¬ 
division of Tezpur. We cannot say anything assertively in absence of 
further proof, but there seems no doubt that he was a very intelligent 
man and of high calibre. He was well-versed in writing both prose 
and verse. In an epistle he is said to have described his own dear 
village seen after a long time. Besides his Bharatiya Dandavidhi Ain 
rendered into Assamese in 1865, he wrote history like Hindusthanar 
Buranji, story-books like Kani-Beheruar Sadhu and poems like Swa- 
ragar Vivara^, Narakar Vivarana and so forth. In almost all that 
Brown, Bronson and others did, Nidhi always had a part, big or small, 
direct or indirect, and he may rightly be called an all-pervading sub¬ 
stance in the Christian literature written in Assamese. Orunodai showed 
enough signs of Nidhi’s influence. 

Other Missionary Writers like Cutter (the first editor of Oru¬ 
nodai) , Ward and Gamey deserve special mention. Mrs. S. R. Ward's 
Anglo-Assamese Vocabulary (1864), H. B. L. Cutter’s Anglo-Assamese 
Phrases (1877) are useful works in the line. William Ward was a 
poet and translator of many Psalms. Gamey was a Hebrew scholar 
and produced his rendering of the Old Testament in 1899. The biblio¬ 
graphy of the American Missionaries’ own works is itself long, and yet 
it is supplemented by many works of non-Missionary or non-Christian 
writers published by these Missionaries for the progress of Assamese 
literature, K&shinatha’s History of Assam (1844), Anandaram Dekhial 
D. 44 
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Phukan’s A Feu? Remarks on the Assamese Language (1855) and Hem- 
candra Barua’s Asamiya Bhashar Vyakara^a are just a few to mention. 
On the whole, it is a harvest of Assamese literature, for which the 
Assamese people must be over head and ears in debt to the American 
Missionaries. 

Thus we find that the vast works of the American Baptist Mission 
Foreign Society may be divided into two classes, secular and non¬ 
secular, or into three divisions, religious, literary and text-books, and 
the text-books may be further classified. Some of the religious works 
are Amdr Tran-Kartfi Yisu-Khrishtar Natun Niyama, Khrishtar Viva- 
dru Skubha Vdrta, Davidar Git, Nistdrar Upaya, Kothopakatkana 
Prathama dru DwiUya, Srisfi dru Pralaya, AsamTyaloi DHarma-Sambhd- 
satyz, Pavitra Avatdra, Musalman Sakalalai Cithi, Muktir Bat, Pandita 
dru Dharmapracdraka, Ydtrikar Y&trd^ Tuti-Gdn (210), etc. The lite¬ 
rary works other than those already mentioned include Phulmani dru 
Kanct^, Mak-Jiyek, Henry dru Teor Lagud, Aparimitdcdrar Partiidm, 
Josepher Kd/iini, Americo Aviskdra, VarTja-Vicdra, and so forth. 

Law-books like N. L. Farwell’s Bharatiya DandavidM Ain and Ravl- 
candra Deka Barua's Asamar Dandavidhi Ain and scientific subjects 
are treated in Asamiya Sik§ak, a work published in 229 pages of the 
series Asamiya Lardr Mitra published in 1849. Geographical subjects 
are dealt with in Bhugol Stk^aka, a work of 177 pages included in the 
Asamiya Lardr Mitra and written with the help of Murray’s Encyclo¬ 
paedia, as also Mrs. Brown’s Geography, Book I, printed in 1849 in 
the Samachra Candrika Press and written in imitation of Peter Parley. 
There are lexicons like Aabdfiu^alt dru Kharuia-vdkya by Mrs. Cutter, 
consisting of 251 pages and printed in 1840, besides Yaduram Barua’s 
Benglo-Assamese Dictionary (unpublished) presented to Colonel Jen¬ 
kins in 1839, and Bronson’s dictionary already referrd to. There are 
school-books on literature like Bdre-Matard, Pratkam Kitdp, Padartha- 
Vidyd; works on Arithmetic like Pratkam Ganand, Dwitiya Ganand, 
Vakula KAyastha’s first work on Arithmetic as also rendering of San¬ 
skrit Lildvmti (arithmetic), published in two parts by Rev. Nathan 
Brown; juvenile story-books like Sutoamt Sdj, Afrikdr Kowar, Burhd 
Solo, Yuddha Ndyaka, Rdmagatir Kdhini, Rehir Kahini, Dhfirmifc 
Cahtt, Vijndnar Kdhini, Sarukdlar Dkarma, Mduri Coali, Jgalar Bah, 
so forth. A laige number of other works is already mentioned 
in other connections. Thus the American Missionaries in Assam have 
left a golden heritage of Assamese literature which has really been the 
groundwork of Assamese literature of the present time. 
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m. REALITY OF AN UNREALITY IN HISTORY 

Day-Light Night Mass; After we have cited so many living in¬ 
stances of the vigorous existence of Assamese language and literature 
for at least one thousand years, it may be past one’s conception to see 
how the question of Assamese being a patois of Bengali, not found to 
have embarked on its new departure from old Assamese speech before 
four centuries hence, could come in. But “there are more things 
in heaven and earth than your philosophy dreams of”, and this is such 
an old miracle in history. This is a nightmare in broad daylight and 
like the nightmare too it was a reality of an unreality that was to be 
fought out; and it took no less than half a century to do so. 

Rev. Miles Bronson in the learned Preface to his Dictionary of 
Assamese (1867) writes: “Assamese is the language usually spoken by 
the entire population of the Brahmaputra valley, and in most cases 
it is the only medium of intercourse with the bordering hill tribes. 
There is nothing to show that the Assamese race and their language 
have not existed in this Valley from time immemorial; and it is sur¬ 
prising that during the change of rulers, the oppression and misrule to 
which they have been subjected, there are no traces of any material 
change in their language. The Ahoms, a branch of the great Shan or 
Thai race, conquered Assam at an early period, and governed it for 
many hundred years, until it passed into the hands of the present Gov¬ 
ernment; but scarcely a trace of their language is found in the Assa¬ 
mese. The Burmese, Muhammadans, and powerful Cachari tribes have 
in turn waged war upon Assam without afEecting the language. This 
may serve to show the love of a people for their own tongue.” 

A mischievous and spiteful attempt was then made by reaction¬ 
aries to explode even this Dictionary as practically a Bengali lexicon 
marking as many as 591 out of the first 688 words of it as Bengali. This 
awful anal3^i5 with the Dictionary itself was then forwarded by the 
Government to the eminent Bengali scholar late R. C. Dutt, then Assist¬ 
ant Magistrate and Collector, 24 Parganas, for eliciting his opinion, 
which he recorded as given herein. This shows that the scholars and 
men of eminence were, as they must be, always above the “provincial 
patriotism and national conceit of the Bengalees living in Assam” as 
late Sir P. C. Ray, another great Bengali, called it (Presidential Address, 
A.S.C., 1919). 

Scholar R. C. Dutt: *Tor the purpose of ascertaining the degree 
of resemblance between the Bengalee and Assamese languages... .In 
going over some 60 pages of the Dictionary... The question I always 
put to myseR was this—^is the Assamese word, if written or pronounced 
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by an Assamese, at once intelligible to a Bengalee?.. .It will be observed 
t^t a very large proportion of words beginning with ‘a’ is marked as 
Bengalee, while much smaller proportion of words beginning with 5, i, 
I and u are marked as Bengali. The reason, I believe is this, it is a 
Sanskrit prefix very commonly used, having a negative sense (like 
*un’ in English) and there are also many other Sanscrit prefixes, apa, 
aba, anu, adhi, abhi, etc., all beginning with ‘a'. 

“I have only to add that marking the words of a dictionary might 
indicate a greater resemblance between the two vernaculars than what 
actually exists, for in a dictionary every word finds place only once, 
and in conversation as well as in books, the short and, I may say. the 
familiar words, are more frequently used than the classical long-tailed 
words, and it is prceisely in the short, familiar words that the Bengalee 
totally differs from the Assamese, while the classical words coming 
from th^ common parent, Sanslcrit. are generally to be found in both 
the languages. It will iust be well to mention that, notwithstanding 
repeated endeavours, I have hardly been able to make out even the 
purport of the Assamese preface to this Dictionnrv. I have known an 
educated young Assamese for many years, and I could never under¬ 
stand him when he snoke Assamese, or quoted from A.ssamese poetry.” 
(Memorandum by Mr. R, C. Dutt, preserved In the Assam Secre¬ 
tariat Records, reproduced with permission.). 

Mrs. S. R. Ward in her Glimpse of Assam (1864) records exactly 
the same thing: “The languages (Assamese and Bengalee) are quite 
distinct. No better proof is needed than the fact that a Bengalee does 
not understand an Assamese and vice versa. (European) Officers who 
understand Bengalee very well are quite at a loss when they hear 
Assamese, pure and simple, spoken by a villager.” (Ch. II, Climate ond 
Language, Para Vm, p. 12). 

Moffat Mills’s Rrport: During the early monsoon of 18,"iS, A. J. 
Moffat Mills. Judge of the Suddar Dewani and Niiamat Adawlat. was 
deputed to Assam to enquire into the existing administrative condition 
of Assam who accordingly submitted his Report on ike Province of 
Assam, in 1854, to Cecil Beadon, the then Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal. The Report records the following about education, etc. “A 
number of Bengalees came into Assam when we took the province, and 
from the uneducated state of the Assamese it was neces.sary to give 
them service: but there are now in Seebsagur and Gowhatty many 
young men of high family and good character who have qualified them¬ 
selves for employ, and it is most discouraging to them to see most of 
the high and even some of the inferior offices filled by foreigners. When 
I was Commissioner at Cuttack, the Government at my recommenda¬ 
tion interdicted the employment of Bengalees, not domiciled in the 
country, without the special function of the Commissioner in Orissa, 
and I think the same o:^er might with the greatest advantage be intro¬ 
duced into Assam...” (Para 91, p. 27). 

“That the schools have not done move '^ood is attributable to the 
indifference of the higher classes to instruction, but more particularly 
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to inefficient school-masters, and the want of proper class-books and 
defective supervision; but there is I thmW good cause for the unpopu¬ 
larity of our schools. The people complain, and in my opinion with 
much reason, of the substitution of Bengalee for the vernacular Assa¬ 
mese. Bengdee is the language of the courts, not of their popular 
books and shasters, and there is strong prejudice to its general use. It 
is because instruction is imparted to Ae yout^ in a foreign tongue 
that they look only to Government for employ. Assamese is described 
by Mr. Brown, the best scholar in the province, as a beautiful, simple 
language, differing in more respects from, than agreeing with, Ben- 
gaUee, and I think we made a great mistake in directing that all busi¬ 
ness should be transacted in Bengallee, and ^at the Assamese must 
acquire it. It is too late now to retrace our steps, but I would strongly 
recommend Anundaram Phookun’s proposition to the favourable con¬ 
sideration of the Council of Education... An English youth is not taught 
Latin until he is well grounded in English, and in the same manner an 
Assamese should not be taught a foreign language xintil he knows his 
own. (Para 92, pp. 27, 28). 

An Important Appendix: Mills in Appendix J to his Report, 
inserts “Observation on the Administration of the Province of Assam 
by Baboo Anundaram Dhekial Phookun”. We quote below two extracts 
from it on Education and court-language:—“We are constrained with 
regret to acknowledge that education in the country under the enlight¬ 
ened Government of England Is in a retrograde state! During the pros¬ 
perity of the native Government, the education of the respectable 
classes in Sanskrit knowledge always formed an object of the social 
care and attention of the State.. .Since the annexation of the province 
to the British Empire, Sanskrit education, owing to the want of en¬ 
couragement. has gradually been abolished. A certain number of insti¬ 
tutions .styled Vernacular .schools, has been established in the country. 
Instructions in the.se schools are imparted in a foreign language, viz. 
Bengallee, which is but imperfectly understood by the teachers them¬ 
selves, not to .speak of the nupils. The education which thev afford is 
of the simplest and most elementary kind; the students seldom aspire 
to a higher knowledge than a mere acquaintance with simple reading 
and writing. The few books that are used in the branches of ele¬ 
mentary learning are composed in a foreign tongue, which necessarily 
prevents their being of any popular use. Much time is, in the first 
instance wasted in acquiring a knowledge of Bengallee, and the reason 
assigned for the substitution of the Vernacular is that “Bengallee is 
the language adopted in the courts,” as if the object were to make the 
Assamese a nation of Judicial officers, (xi. Education and Schools). 

“Under the provisions of Act XXIX of 1837, the vernacular lan¬ 
guage of a District was directed to be used in the courts. We find, 
however, vdth regret, that notwithstanding the provisions of this whole¬ 
some law, a foreign language, viz. Bengallee, has been introduced into 
the courts of Assam. It is only to the officers and other persons con¬ 
nected with the courts that Bengallee is generally intelligible. The 
mass of the population and even private gentlemen possess no know¬ 
ledge of the language_For more than ten years after the annexa- 
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tion of the province, Assamese was the language of the courts. On 
what grounds Bengallee has been now allowed to supersede the Ver¬ 
nacular, we are at a loss to understand, Assamese being the vernacular 
language as well of the people as of the majority of the Judges 
and ministerial officers of the courts, no inconvenience can possibly 
arise from its use.” (lix. Language of the Courts). 

“A Few Remarks"’: In the following year, 1855, appeared from 
the Baptist Mission Press, Sibsagar, “A few Remarks on the Assamese 
Language” “by a Native”, a work which is so often referred to by 
almost all subsequent writers on the subject. In his Report on the 
Progress of Historical Research in Assam, published from the Assam 
Secretariat Printing Office, Shillong, 1897, Sir E. A. Gait, I.C.S., observ¬ 
ed:_^“For some years after the annexation of Assam Valley the old 

schools or tols for the teaching of Sanskrit were maintained. Subse¬ 
quently ^ese tols were replaced by modem Vernacular schools, in 
which Bengallee, which had already been declared to be the language 
of the courts, was made the medium of instruction, the theory being 
that Assamese was only a dialect of Bengallee and had no literature 
of its own. This view was eagerly refuted by the natives of the coun¬ 
try and in 1855 a well-written vindication of the claims of Assamese 
to rank as a separate language was published imder the title “A Few 
Remarks on the Assamese Language” at the Baptist Mission Press, 
Sibsagar. The author is said to have been Anandaram Dhekial Phukan, 
a well known Assamese scholar.. .The writer goes on to controvert the 
idea that Assamese has no literature and shows that prior to the begin¬ 
ning of the present century the Assamese literature was more extensive 
than BengaUee.” 

“A Glimpse op Assam” also writes about this and other works 
that preceded and followed it: “On this subject we need not add but 
refer any one specially interested, to a pamphlet by a Native entitled 
“A few remarks on the Assamese Language”. In it the author gives 
a list of the ancient Assamese literature of 62 Hindu religious works 
and Purans, and over 40 dramatic works, having for their subject 
historical events founded in the celebrated poems, the Mahabharat and 
the RSmayana. The Assamese cannot be said to be destitute of 
literature. (Para XI). 

“Many useful works have been issued by the American Baptist 
Mission Press since its establishment in 1837, prepared by the Mi^io- 
naries. Rev. N. Brown translated the “New Testament” into Assamese, 
also “Pilgrim’s Progress” and other useful books.” (Para XII). 

‘To aid in the study of the Vernacular, a Bengalee and Assamese 
Dictionary was prepared by Jaduram Deka Baruah in 1839 for Col. 
Jenkins and presented to the Mission. Brown’s “Grammatical Notes” 
was issued in 1848. also “Vocabulary and Phrase Book” by Miss Cutter. 
In 1864 a small Vocabulary in English and Assamese was compiled 
by Mr. Wood, the former work being out of print In 1867, Dr. Broson 
compiled and issued an Assamese and English dictionary. Several 
useful works have been prepared by native gentlemen.” (Para XHI). 

“A monthly paper called “Arunodoi” or Dawn of Light began its 
career of usefulness in 1846, and for many years was the only paper 
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published in the province for several years. It was most carefully 
edited, profusely illustrated, treatii^ in all subjects, both secular and 
religious, in a manner calculated to instruct and interest the people. 
The useful sheet came to an end in December, 1880.” (Para XV). 

As the fruit of all these earnest efforts, Assamese now secured 
official recognition as a languauge of Law Courts and as the proper 
medium of instruction in the schools in Sir George Campbell’s time. 
Considering the importance of the subject we produce below the full 
text of the Resolution, General Department; Education; Calcutta, the 
19th April (1873): “Read again—Letter No. 3045, dated 17th May, to 
the Commissioner of Assam, asking for a report on the language used 
in the courts of Assam, and inquiring why Assamese should not be 
substituted for Bengallee as the language of courts and schools in 
Assam, Reply from the Commissioner, forwarding a collection of 
opinions from district and sub-divisional officers of Assam, and from 
other gentlemen whom the Commissioner consulted. 

“Resolution”: “The Lieutenant Governor observes that for many 
years there have been differences of opinion on the question whether the 
Assamese language ought to be recognised as the court and school 
language of Assam. Moffat Mills, after completing a tour through 
Assam, and questioning carefully all the Government officers and people 
all over the country, wrote in 1853: “The people complain, and in my 
opinion with much reason, of the substitution of Bengallee for the 
vernacular Assamese. Bengallee is the language of the courts, not of 
the popular books and Shasters, and there is a strong prejudice to its 
general use. It is because education is imparted to the youths in a 
foreign tongue that they look only to Government for employ. Assa¬ 
mese is described by Mr. Brown, ^e best scholar in the province, as a 
beautiful, simple language, differing in more respects from, than agree¬ 
ing with, the Bengallee; and I think we made a great mistake in dSect- 
ing that all business should be transacted in Bengallee, and the that the 
Assamese must acquire it It is too late now to retrace our steps, but 
I would strongly recommend Anundaram Phookim’s proposition to the 
favourable consideration of Council of Education, viz. the substitution 
of the vernacular language in lieu of Bengallee, die publication of a 
series of popular works in the Assamese language, and the completion 
of the course of vernacular education in Bengallee.” The highly edu¬ 
cated native of Assam, quoted by Mr. Mills, stated in Appendix J to 
Mr. Mills’s report that “for more than ten years after the annexation 
of the province, the Assamese was the language of the courts.” And 
he argued that Assamese was no near akin to Bengallee than Ooriii 
was, and that the people of Assam had as much daim to use their 
own vernacular, as had the people of Orissa. 

“2. Since Mr. Mills and Anudaram Phooktm wrote in 1853, more or 
less agitation has gone on from time to time for the recognition of Assa¬ 
mese as the language of the courts: the missionary and the indigenous 
schools have continued to teach Assamese; one or more vernacular 
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newspapers, calling themselves Assamese, have sprung up. The late 
officiating Commissioner, Colonel Haughton formally recommended that 
Assamese should be made the language of the courts. Colonel Haugh> 
ton’s recommendation was not approved by the Government of Bengal; 
but meanwhile all civil officers serving in Assam were compelled to 
pass in Assamese, just as Bengal officers have to pass in Bengallee, 
or North-western province officers in Hindustanee. Recently memo¬ 
rials from different parts of Assam have been presented to the Lieutenant 
Governor upon the subject; and he has hhnself held in other parts 
of India that the vernacidar of a people ought not to he elbowed out of 
a country in favour of another language which happens to be the verna¬ 
cular of a neighbovuing, more numerous and educated people. The 
tendency of the Government of India and of the legislation of late years 
has been to permit the vernacular of each province to be used in its 
courts. The facts and memorials of the last few years have shown 
that the Assamese language is still the vernacular of the people. 
Accordingly the Lieutenant Governor caused reports to be called for 
upon the subject in the following words: 

“His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor has recently had before him 
more than one petition from Assam, praying that Assamese instead 
of Bengallee may he made the language of the Government schools 
and the Government courts in Assam. Your opinion on this point, the 
lieutenant Governor gathers to be, that Bengallee and Assamese are 
so nearly akin that Bengallee may well be left as the language both 
of schools and courts.” But it would appear from Colonel Haughton’s 
letter of the 28th November and also from some of the correspondence 
quoted above, that Assamese is taught in the Missionay schools; that 
there are books and a Dictionary published of the Assamese language; 
and that there have been on and off, from time to time, expressions 
of feeling in different parts of Assam in favour of the adoption of 
Assamese as the language of the courts. 

'The Lieutenant-Governor would now ask you to consider the 
matter fully with reference to the above considerations, and to send 
a copy of this letter to, and obtain from, each of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners of your divisions a report upon the languages us^ in their 
courts and regarding the propriety of sbstituting Assamese for Bengal¬ 
lee. The Lieutenant-Governor would particularly wi^ to know for 
each district what language the people speak when they come to court; 
what they speak at home in their own hoiises; and whether there do 
occur from time to time cases of practical difficulty or inconvenience 
from the use of Bengallee as the court languauge. His Honour would 
also inquire what language is taught in the few indigenous schools there 
may be, and in the mission schools all over the division, and whether 
any considerable proportion of the amlah of the Assam offices and 
courts are Assamese. He wishes not only to know whether the objec¬ 
tions to the use of Bengallee are insuperable, but also what reason 
there is for using Bengallee among an Assamese people. Prima facie it 
would seem natural to use Assamese; and if we are to use Bengallee 
it must not only be shown that the evils of that course are not intole¬ 
rable, but also that there is strong reason for adopting an annarentlv 
surprising course. ^ 
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“3. A report has now been received from the Commissioner, to¬ 
gether with reports from all the Deputy Commissioners and some dis¬ 
tricts of Assam, and also reports from other officers whom the Com¬ 
missioner consulted Colonel Hopkinson is himself decidedly in favour 
of retaining Bengallee as the language of the courts and schook in Assam. 
He mentions that no reports are submitted from the hill districts, as 
neither Bengallee nor Assamese is spoken in those districts. 

"4. The Lieutenant-Governor has given his full consideration to 
the views of the Assam officers, and he is much indebted to them for 
the careful way in which they have handled this important matter. 
The majority of the Deputy Commissioners and experienced Assistant 
Commissioners are, the Lieutenant-Governor finds, in favour of Assa¬ 
mese; and generally it may be observed that the Bengallees, and the 
officers who have been but a little time in the province, or do not 
understand its language, are against Assamese, w^e those who have 
had most practical experience are for it, excepting Mr. A. E. Campbell. 
This latter officer is employed in the lowest part of the lowest district 
of Assam, and seems to have been formerly the advocate of Bengallee, 
the arguments for which he well puts. 

“No amount of argument about derivative affinity can get over the 
fact clearly testified to, and nowhere really contradict^, that the 
people of Assam do not understand Bengallee, and that the petitions 
written in their name and the court proceedings are unintelligible to. 
them; while the recent agitation proves clearly that the majority of the 
Assamese much wish to have their own langxiage for educational ^md 
court purposes. 

“5. The only real difficulty in the way of recognising Assamese as 
the vernacular of the province is the paucity of higher school-books 
in the language and that difficulty is greatly mitigated by the fact, so 
much dwelt upon by those who favour Bengallee, that a really literate 
person who knows one of the two languages, can soon master other. 
For teaching the higher classes of spools, therefore, when Assamese 
books cannot be got, we must use Bengallee school-books. Subject to 
this limitation, Assamese must now, the Lieutenant-Governor considers, 
be introduced into all the courts and schools of the valley districts of 
Assam. Bengallee words may be employed for technical term for which 
there is no Assamese equivalent, and for which English words cannot 
be conveniently introduced; but for the rest, Assamese must be used 
bonafide as the Court and school language of Assam. The recent 
orders of the High Court have, it is understood from Major Lamb*s and 
Major Campbell’s reports, virtually made the use of Assamese com¬ 
pulsory in petitions and such like documents. 

“6. In all primary schools Assamese will be taught to the exclu¬ 
sion of Bengallee; also in all middle schools, and in lower middle dtoes 
of higher schools. When a class of twelve or more boys wish for it, 
Bengallee may be separately taught as a language. In the upper classes 
of higher schools every subject in which there is an Assamese book is 
to be taught in Assamese; subjects in which Assamese school books do 
not exist, can be taught either in Bengallee or in English. The Inspec- 

D. 45 
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tor of Schools, Assam Circle, will be at once instructed to make a 
careful a n d exact report upon the subject of Assam”—By order of the 
liieutenant-Govemor of Bengal, C. Bernard. Offig. Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal 

“No. 1537. Copy of the foregoing resolution, together with the Com¬ 
missioner’s letter, the reports of the district and subdivisional officers, 
and of the Inspector of Schools, and the printed extracts from Mr. 
Moffat Mills’s Report and Mr. Dutt’s memorandum, forwarded to the 
Commissioner of Assam, with the request that he will take very early 
steps for giving effect to the orders of the Government both in the 
courts and schools of the five valley districts of Assam; and with the 
intimation that the unprinted residue of the enclosures to his letter have 
been bound and will be kept among the records of the Government. 
By order of the lieutenant Governor of Bengal, H. J. S. Cotton, Offg. 
Asst. Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Calcutta the 9th April, 
1873. 

High Court Circular; Order No. 8, dated 6th March, 1872, demand¬ 
ing use of Assamese in Judicial Courts of Assam parallel to the order 
of the Lieutenant Governor. Notification: Judicial Pepartment. Judi¬ 
cial. Calcutta, the 25th July, 1873, “Under the provisions of Act XXIX 
of 1837, and Section 337 of the Criminal Procedure Code, it is hereby 
notified that Assamese is the language to be used in Judicial and 
Revenue Proceedings in, and is the ordinary language of the five valley 
districts of Assam, viz. Kamroop, Durrung, Nowgong, Seebsaugor, and 
Luckimpore. By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
A. Mackenzie Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal.” 

Shameful Persistence: Unfortunately the mischiefs did not stop 
here as it should have been. Since the Commissioner himself was 
against Assamese, he had some Deputy Ccanmissioners and the Direc¬ 
tor of Public Instruction, besides other subordinate officers, to support 
him and to do the needful to prevent inclusion of Assamese still. The 
following letter speaks eloquently how reactionaries started by putting 
stumbling blocks on the line of action laid down by the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s order declaring prizes for Assamese primers. 

“No. 2152. From the Officiating Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal in the General Department, to the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, Darjeeling, the 18th June, 1873, General Department, Education; 
‘‘Sir, with reference, to your letter No. 72T, dated 10th June and en- 
dos^^es, the Lieutenant-Governor desires me to state that he would 
not interfere with the orders of the Commissioner of Assam as to the 
rejection of the primer which you enclose. It appears that the author 
is Assamese; but the Committee who passed the book consist of two 
Kamrup officers and a native, who, from his name, would seem to 
be a Bengallee. The primer itself does not seem to be well got up 
as to type. 

i- ^eutenant-Govemor would suggest, for the consideration 

of the Commissioner of Assam, that he should offer a reward of Rs. 500 
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for the best, and Rs. 100 for the second best, set of Assamese primers, to 
consist of not more than three and not less than two books of twenty 
duodecimo pages each, the copy right of and property in the prize-books 
to belong to Government. If Colonel Hopkinson thought right, compe¬ 
titors might be called upon to send in their manuscripts to the Deputy 
Commissioner of one of the upper or middle Assam districts, not later 
than the October; and the manuscripts might be submitted to a com¬ 
mittee consisting of one civil officer, one educational officer, at least one 
educated Assamese, and perhaps one of the Missionaries who have 
studied the Assamese language and have been engaged on education 
in upper or middle Asscim.On receiving the Committee’s report the 
Commissioner might award the prizes, select the primers he would 
adopt for use in Assamese primary schools, and offer an honorarium 
of Rs. 100 to each of the non-official members of the committee who 
may be good enough to take trouble in the matter. 

“3. perhaps it would be best to send the manuscripts down to the 
Alipore Jail Press, or to the Secretariat or Baptist Mission Press, to 
be printed. The final proof would be sent up or for correction to such 
officers in Assam as the Commissioner might appoint. When the proofs 
were finally corrected, the matter could be stereotyped at the Alipore 
Jail Press, and could then be struck off at a very small outlay for each 
10,000 copies that might be wanted. You would be able to arrange 
with the Deputy Inspector of Schools, Calcutta, for seeing the primers 
through the press. If each primer could be sold in Assam for half an 
cmna, perhaps its price would be within the means of the poorest. 

“4. The Accountant-General will be directed to pass against the 
grant of the encouragement of vernacular publications any outlay that 
the Commissioner of Assam may see fit to incur within the limit of the 
suggestions now conveyed. I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obe¬ 
dient servant, C. Bernard, Offg. Secretary to the Government of Bengal.” 

That the reactionaries did not tcel chastised by this mild rebuke 
contained in the Lieutenant Governor’s letter quoted above, but went still 
deeper into mischiefs, will be seen from the following letter which shows 
the folly of the whole game:—“No. C/268. From Major W. S. Clarke, 
Deputy Commissioner, Lukhimpore, to the Personal Assistant to the 
Commissioner of Assam, Debroogurh, the 30th October, 1873. Sir, I 
have the honour to submit the report of the Committee appointed under 
the orders quoted marginally for the selection of “Prim.ers” for use in 
the schools of Assam. Commissioner’s letter No. D/535-T datewi 5th 
July, 1873, to the D. C., Lukhimpore, Memo, on the Assamese Primers 
selected by the Committee appointed with reference to Government 
Order No. 2152 of 18th June, 1873. 

“Books were sent in W 58 competitors in all, 35 beforelst October, 
and 28 after that date. The Committee have selected 10 sets of books 
in all—(a) 7 received in time, and (b) 3 after date, and consider the 
books written by Hemchandra Sarma and (his brother) Tulsiram as the 
best and the 2nd best, and those sent in by Revd. Clarke as the 3rd 
best; and recommend Mrs. Ward’s books for consideration, (a) Hem¬ 
chandra, Tulsiram (Hemchandra’s brother), Rev. E. W. Clarke, Mrs, 
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Ward, Lukhinath, Trilochun, Dehiram, (b) Gangagovind, Radhanath, 
Roodram. 

“I have gone through all the 10 sets of books and am quite dis¬ 
appointed to find that none of them is free from the defect for which 
the book received with Mr. Martin’s letter No. 150 dated May 10th, 
1873, had been rejected, viz. a large proportion of Bengali words. (Or, 
the First F^imer for Assamese youths by Kaliram). The proportion of 
Bengali words is smallest in Babu Hem Chandra’s Primer which is 
decidedly the best of all books senrt in; but the accompanying extract 
(p. 19) taken at random from the first part of his book will show that 
out of 67 words there are more than 40 pure Bengali, and the book con¬ 
tains among others, the following Bengalee pmases and fsentences. 
...“Parhibax samayat anya kathat man nidiba”. “Pandite sakalo thaite 
marjyada pai.” “Ahar aru Saon ei dumab barsha”... .“Tomar hat mukh 
aru kapor sadai nikakai rakhiba.” The bold typed words are marked 
as words used in East Bengal. 

“Next to Hemchandra comes his brother Tulsiram—whose book 
not only contains a much larger proportion of Bengali words, but is 
defective in other respects too...Pure Bengali (If) sentences like the 
following abound.. .Dnan hale krame sakalo hay...Namra lokak saka- 
loe mane. A. Dewatar nirmali murt laba lage... B. Sanskrit sakalo bha- 
sha tk ai bhal.. .The instruction contained in the sentence marked A is 
such as we should not teach in schools supported by Government, and 
I wonder how the committee recommended a book containing such 
lessons; an d to say that “Sanskrit is the best of all languages”, as the 
author says in the sentence marked B, is, I think, far from correct and we 
should not, I imagine, teach what is so palpably incorrect.... 

“11. I must note that the Advocates of Assamese will say that many 
of the words which I have marked as Bengali, are Sanskrit, and it is 
my conviction that no Assamese book can be written with a smaller 
proportion of Bengali words than Hemchandra has written (the author 
o£ the farce “Kaniar Kirton”). 12. It is also not easy to understand 
that when there has been so much difficulty in writing a primer, how 
are they going to write books for higher classes. 13. In fact, it is simply 
impossible to exclude Bengali words from so-called Assamese boolu 
and documents.” 

The foUoxi'ing letter will show how the Commissioner himself 
applied all the weight of his authority in a vindicative manner only to 
gain his point It is indeed so pity, the more so when we know ^eir 
Imowledge of Assamese was so shallow, rather nothing or less than 
nothing: “No. 312. From Colonel Henry Hopkinson, Agent Govemor- 
Gener^ N. E. Frontier and Commissioner of Assam, to the Director 
of Public Instruction, Calcutta, Dated Gowhatly, 11th December, 1873. 

“2. You will see that the instruction given in the 2nd paragraph 
of the Government letter to you have been faithfully and exactly car¬ 
ried out; but in my opinion neither the labours of the bommittee nor of 
the competitors have been successful and I could not recommend for 
the adoption of Education Department any one of the sets of primers 
that have been tendered, nor could I conscientiously award either of 
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the prizes to any. Far from -the report made of them, I can come to 
no other conclusion that they are one and all Bengali primers more 
or less thinly disguised by an admixture of local arcl^c or otherwise 
corrupted and debased words... (!!) 

“3. You will see by the contributions of the Seebsagar Missionaries 
to whom we are chiefly indebted for the agitation in favor of the crea¬ 
tion of an Assamese language (!!) that in their attempts to write pure 
Assamese with very rare exceptions they are writing nothing but “Ben¬ 
gali” ... Lastly, you will see that where so-called Assamese has been 
introduced, not only have we no guarantee or proof that they are 
words in currency throughout the province, and not words known only 
to the compilers of the primers or in particular localities where they 
have lived, but Mr. Martin quotes instances raising grave presumption 
to the contrary as when an Assamese clerk in his office could not 
understand the only sentence admitted not to be in Bengali out of a 
number of sentences in Tulsiram’s primer which would be understood 
by any intelligent Bengali peasant... 

“4. I will not trespass on your time and patience hy an attempt 
to go into all groimds on which I have become convinced that this 
seeking after an “Assamese language” either in the education or any 
other department is the pursuit of an illusion, but I join with Dr. Martin 
in thinking that it will be a priceless boon to the cause of education 
In Assam if you could prevail upon the Government to re-instate Ben¬ 
gali as the proper medium of instruction tor our Assam schools (!!) 

P.S. I shall be grateful if you will bring this correspondence as 
early as possible under the notice of His Honor in order that it may 
be considered with the reference on the subject of the language which 
I have recently made to Government in the General Department, Edu¬ 
cation Branch.” 

This last letter from the learned Commissioner to the Director of 
Public Instruction, Calcutta, with the opinions of three “best Bengali 
scholars”, of course unknown, will clearly show the clique against 
Assamese and the depth to which they could descend. “Commissioner’s 
Office, Assam Division. The 6th-l-1874. Opinions of Gopal Ch. Baner- 
jee, Headmaster, Calcutta Normal School, and 2 other best Bengali 
scholars obtained through Mr. Clarke 1/S. To the Director of Public 
Instruction... 2. Sir, I am satisfied that the further the enquiry is pro¬ 
secuted the plainer will it appear that the hypothesis of the, at present 
Assamese language, being a distinct one from Bengali, is a monstrous 
delusion. (!!). I have, etc., Commissioner.” 

To sum up, the menace of Bengali continued almost all through the 
nineteenth century, nay, even till now in some respects, for which 
“the provincial patriotism and national conceit of the Bengalees living 
in Assam” must be first responsible, and then the British Government. 
*11115 had far-reaching effects, and though by the honest efforts of Sir 
George Campbell necessary steps had been taken to redress the wrong, 
it has been far from sufficient and the evils of the wrong course have 
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not been totally uprooted. It has not only created a lasting inferiority 
complex in Benglo-phoebia which has been so harmful, but it has also 
to some extent afEected the genius of the language in adulterating the 
native prose style and poetic diction to a certain extent. 

Besides the publications already referred to, there were sufficient 
contributions from other quarters having direct or indirect relation with 
Assamese or throwing some light on it Such are the Wotices oj the 
Lanffuages, Literature and Religions of the Bauddhas of Nepal and Bhot 
by B. H. Hodgson, printed at Singapore in 1828 (Asiatic Researches, 
VoL XVI, p. 400); Remarks on the Indo-Chinese Alphabets by Dr. Bas- 
tian, printed at Singapore in 1834 (Journal of the Asiatic Society, 6en> 
gal, Vol. ni, Appendix 11); Comparison of Indo-Chinese Languages with 
comparative Vocabularies of Bengali, Assamese, Khamti, Siamese, Aka, 
Ahor, Mishmi, Burmese etc., by Rev. Nathan Brown, printed in Cal¬ 
cutta in 1837 (Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, VoL VI, p. 102); 
Grammar of the Assamese Language by William Robinson printed at 
Serampur in 1839; Essays relating; to the Language of East Africa, Asia 
and Australia by J. H. Logan (1487-1859); On the Languages spoken 
by the various tribes inhabiting the valley of Assam and its mountain 
corrj^nes by W. Robinson (1849); Vocabulary in English and Assamese 
by Mrs. S. R. Ward (1854); Specimens of the LaTiguapes of India by 
Sir George Campbell (1877); Phrases in English and Assamese by 
Mrs. H. B. L. Cutter (1876); On the Languages of the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula of the Indian Archipelago, by Dr. R. N. Cust (1877). 

Christian Contribution. The literature of Assamese for some quar¬ 
ter century since 1836 may be aptly styled as ‘Christian-Assamese’, What 
this epithet exactly means needs a little elucidation. There is no denying 
the fact that these Baptist Missionaries worked with all earnestness and 
regard they could command; but in spite of their best endeavours these 
visitors from the New World must have naturally failed at least in certain 
things to have grasped the genius of Assamese, while on the other hand, 
there were certain elements in their writing of Assamese that smelled 
foreign to it. The following sentences, from Jdtrikar Jdtra, rendered from 
Bunyan's famous work Pilgrim^s Progress, and appearing in Grunodai 
(1846-80) may suggest an idea:—^“Ene awastha halat sei manuh gharalai 
gai apon larS-tirotai nuhijibalai jimSnalaike i>&richil aponar petat dukh 
daman kai r^khi thaichil, kintu asantos harhi galat sarah kal rakhiba 
no^le; ei hetuke krame tirotS aru larar agat pet bhangi ei rupe kaba- 
lai dharile bole mor petar latratihSt, tomalokar ati bethar mitir ji mai, 
savanas haico”. This style is surely not all natural and not all idiomatic 
Assamese, and there is certainly something definitely foreign about it. 
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But this Missionary contribution to Assamese was not without in¬ 
trinsic merit. The defects of unnatural and unidiomatic expressions 
which characterized some of their writings had been temporary, but 
the merits of their writing live so long after them. The first of such 
merits seem even to be accompanied with their very defect. It is what 
may be called “broken Assamese” which they wrote; and this has a 
charm of its own that only compares with the broken words spoken 
by a child of any native speech. 

An extract from the news column of Ontnodni, Vol. I, No. 6; June, 
1846):—“Kakati Faringar katha. Ingraji 1844 sanar 27 Januari tari- 
khat Sanibare an^j bell epar derpar uthar samayat bhati falar para 
k^ati farlngbor ^ mokam Sivasagar pSi uj^ gaichile. Kintu sei 
faringbor jipone jm, paka maut kaio adbik ghane jai; akas dekhibalai 
nopoakai meghar nichinS dh^ jai aru batShar sadris bhon bhon kai 
joa sabad sunibalai pSi, am atisay okhokai uriba p&^e: aru sei faring- 
bilak etaire eke baran, epherio larcar nai. pakhir dui datit kala- 
mere likhar nicina kala ak ace, sei nimitte manuhe k&kati faring buli 
kai.” This catches the ear of any one familiar with Assamese as some¬ 
thing new, simple and charming. 

The second point in regard to the merits of Christian-Assamese is 
•their enriching the Assamese vocabulary by brightening and bringing 
into use a large number of Assamese words fast becoming obsolete and 
lost, and by coining others into elegant Assamese while in the early 
period of Assamese we find a large number of indigenous words 
and forms in use even in the Buddhist songs, Caryas and Dohas, there 
seems to have been an attempt at more Sanskritising the language in 
the Vaishnavite period. Another attempt at more Sanskritising the 
language seems to have begun in the modem period with Hemcandra 
BaruwS, the lexicographer. But the Baptist Missionaries made a sincere 
attempt at making the spoken and written speech perfectly agree. 
Hence they often used the more coUoqxiial forms of speech and always 
preferred the use of indigenous words, generally so simple and sweet. 
Their special credit lies in the fine coining of words so large in number. 
One simple instance may be given in the word *lata-panial’ which 
they preferred to the word ‘angur’ for the English word ‘grapes’, as 
‘panial’ is an Assamese £ruit>plant but is not a creeper. 

It is often complained that Baptist Missionaries corrupted the As¬ 
samese orthography system. But those who know must admit that it 
is not the Baptist Missionaries who first invented this system. It is of 
course true that by their temperament, the Americans seem inclined to 
simplification as they have done in the case of English; but in regard 
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to Assamese it is somebody else who was first responsible for this, and 
the Baptist Missionaries only supported it, since they found that Assa¬ 
mese mass rather followed this pronunciation exactly more than they 
did the Sanskrit. The following extract from Dr. Miles Bronson’s dic¬ 
tionary may finally clear this point:—“The system of orthography adopt¬ 
ed in this work is that of Jaduram Borua, a learned Assamese Pandit, 
which it is believed much better corresponds with the actual pronun¬ 
ciation of the people than any other system met with. (See “Introduc¬ 
tion to Brown’s Grammatical Notice”, p. IX). Nowgong, August 12th, 
1867, M. Bronson”. A similar explanation, it is remembered, was given 
in the Orunodai by its learned editor on the point. 

The last but not the least contribution of these Christians is their 
opening the door of Assamese literature to the West. Though the chro¬ 
nicles on secular subject were written even side by side with the Vais- 
navite works from about the sixteenth century, and though there were 
a few scattered works on arithmetic, astronomy or astrology, medicine 
and science, still the whole atmosphere of Assamese literature was cer¬ 
tainly fully charged with almost mediaeval ideas, religion or theosophy. 
Even such secular subjects as history, written right about the middle 
of the nineteenth century in the British period, was written in verse 
and with a view to prove the transitoriness of the world and worldly 
powers. By communicating the ideas and facts of the difierent parts 
of the world, these missionaries were a great deal successful in freeing 
the minds of the people from the mediaeval ideas into the free air of 
modernism. 

This transition from the old world of dreams to the new world of 
reaUty, this freeing of the spirit from the bondage of mediaeval thoughts 
and this rebirth and pure joy in the dawn of new world order, may 
perhaps be termed a new renascence; and the Assamese people were 
awakened to it with the golden vistas opened before them, undoubtedly 
by this Missionary literature, or by the Orunodai (lit. Sun-rUe). After 
the long, long night of miseries, of cliques and intrigues, of rebellions 
and invasions, of physical and mental bondage, it was indeed a happy 
dawn with new life that the people were wedded to. 

The so-called Christian, Assamese also shaped the Assamese voca¬ 
bulary to suit new ideas and expressions and to meet the new demands. 
They have already shaped modem Assamese for dignified prose by 
rendering the Bible into Assamese, keeping the scriptural dignity of 
style intact They now coined necessary words for writing history of 
difierent countries and nations of the world, and for giving news and 
views of various scientific discoveries. Thus they not only liberated 
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txie spirit of the Assamese from the bondage of tlie old-v/orid ideas in 
the domain of thought, but they also removed the conBnes of the lan¬ 
guage and made it quite suitable for modern use. 

Mention of the part the Baptist Missionaries played in removing 
the usurpation of Bengali from Assamese schools and courts may be con¬ 
cluded by quoting an extract from a letter given as Appendix £. in 
Mills’s Report on the Province of Assam: “We might as well think of 
creating a love of knowledge in the mind of a stupid English boy by 
attempting to teach him French before be knew anything of the rudi¬ 
ments of English. To my own mind, this feature of the educational 
policy pursued in Assam is not only absurd, but destructive of the 
highest motives of education and must necessarily cripple the advance¬ 
ment of the schools, as well as separate them from the sympathies of 
the people.’* Appendix K A letter from A. H. Danforth, Missionary, 
Gowhatty, 10th July, 1853. 

I 

IV. DEVELOPMENT OF A NON-CHRISTIAN PROSE 

Political and educational circumstances were responsible for the 
rather very slow appearance of Assamese native writers in the field of 
literature. It is because English rule was a new thing in Assam now 
and the people were not acclimatised to it. The English school-master 
too was not yet abroad, and the people had to meet the English officer 
through the Bengali subordinates who were ignorant of Assamese. And, 
thirdly, it took time for the people to yet quite overcome ^ocks of the 
late brutal Burmese invasions and the after-effects of the earlier re¬ 
bellions of the Mayamaras, and then to adapt themselves to the new 
environment Never-the-less it was not too late when they appeared. 

Jaduram Baruwa (1802-69) was bom at 'Jorhat on the 23rd Cai- 
Ira of 1723 Sak or about the first week of April, 1802. His father 
Kr$i?adas BharMl Baruwa was a great favourite with Candra K^ita 
S imhfl , ihe last great Ahom king. K4^?i^das had four sons of whom 
Jaduram was the second, the first being known as Vi^ud^ Dergaya 
Baruwa. Jaduram was nicknamed Lereli Dekfi Baruwa, because he 
was physically so weak and feeble in his early days. His two sons 
were Kp^naram, who was well-known at Jorhat as one well-versed in 
astrology and medicine, and Durgaprasad who became a Tahsildar at 
Sibsagar. 

Jaduram appears to have had better education in early life ffian it 
could be expected in his days, and he became a Munsiff at Jorhat vdiile 
Brodey was the Deputy Commissioner of the Sibsagar district and Indu- 
oarayaj? Saru-Melia RSja v.'as the Sadar Amin of the Jorhat subdivi- 
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sion. In the days of the Sepoy Mutiny in 1857, Jaduram was in charge 
of the North Lakhimpur subdivision. He was at Gauhati before he 
became Sadar Amin of the BarpetS subdivision on the 15th June, 1S60, 
relieving Gargaram Baruwa. Under orders of the Lieutenant Governor, 
he was thence transferred to the Dibrugarh subdivision on Ihe 3rd 
November, 1860. He died at Sibsagar on Friday, the 23rd Aswin, 1791 
6ak, the second week of October, 1869. 

Jaduram’s Assamese-Bengali Dictionary was presented to Colonel 
Jenkins who made it over to the Baptist Missionaries in 1839. He was 
regarded as the authority of the system of Assamese orthography used 
by the Missionaries in the Orunodai (1846-80) and in the Bronson’s 
Dictionary (August, 1867). Earlier in the translation of the Bible 
by the Serampore Missionaries and elsewhere, the present system of 
orthography was in vogue and was later restored by Hemcandra Baruw& 
not long after. Jaduram was undoubtedly a great personality of his 
time. 

Halxram Dhekial Phukan (18027-80) was born in 1724 Sak to 
tile first wife of Parasuram Baruwa who was the officer of the Ahoin 
king that sent men to arrest Badan Candra Bar Phukan under royal 
orders issued by Pur^§nanda Burhi Gohai. Soon after this Parasu- 
r&m died on the fourth day of bright moon in the month of Baisakha 
in 1738 Sak (1816 A.D.). His son Haliram was then bestowed on the 
title of Duaria and was given the office of DhekiSl Phukan by king 
Candrakata Slmha who was then at Gauhati. HalirAtn was recognised 
in this capacity by Major Scott when the East India Company took the 
diarge of the country. Halir^ made the first settlement of Nowgong 
and Darrang, and held his office in the Senior (Lower) Assam when it 
was divided by the Company into two Divisions, after 1838, the Junior 
being the Upper Assam Division. He now became the Collectory She- 
ristadar and made the settlement of the KSmrup district 

Haliram was also a scholar in Sanskrit and Tantrik lore. About 
1829, he issued from the Calcutta Samaoar Candrika Press, a history of 
Assam in Bengali, and in 1831, from the same press published another 
work Kd,mM.kkya Jfitid Paddkati in Sanskrit. Halirim was not only 
well-read but also a vastly travelled man, and his second work was 
certainly written with a view to help the pilgrims of different parts 
of India in visiting the Kamakhya temple. In the former work he was 
really the precursor of GunaUiirSm, Gait, and others. Major Scott died 
at Cherapunji and Mr. Crecrust became the Commissioner of Assam; 
it is the latter who created the post of an Assistant Magistrate at Gau¬ 
hati and Haliram was appointed to it at Rs. 230 per month. 
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Maniram Dewan Barbahndar Baruwa (1806-58) was born at 
Caring in the old east-Rangpur (Sibsagar) town to Ramdatta Dola- 
Ka^aria Baruwa. During the first horrible Burmese invasion, this 
family fled to Cilmari and at last returned to Jorhat with king Puran- 
dar Simha. Even during these troublous times, Maniram acquired suffi¬ 
cient knowledge of Persian and was the brave lad of eighteen summers 
who led the army under Captain Harsebara from Gauhatl to Kaliabar, 
Nowgong, when David Scott and Davidson pursued the Burmese to 
upper Assam. After occupying the Burmese fort at Rungpur (Sib¬ 
sagar), Baddlngsfield took Maiiiram as his guide to conquer the hill 
tribes by persuasion. It is in this excursion that tea leaves were 
first discovered in Assam, when one leader of Siipphos presented David¬ 
son with tea leaves which they used to call ‘phinSp’. Returning from 
this excursion by subduing the tribes of Siipphos, Khasis and others, 
MamrSm became a favourite with the English officers as a very intelli¬ 
gent young man. 

Ma:^am was soon made a CoUectory Mirmunchi and Peshkar. The 
court of Rungpur then used to sit about the Jaysagar tank and two 
parliamentary houses, senior and junior, known as Bar-Panchayat 
Saru-Panchayat of old, used to help Captain Neufville in his judicial 
decisions. Maniram used to wield immense influence even as the Col- 
lectory Pecker and was called the Kalita Raja. Ma 2 >iram’s great states¬ 
manship is revealed in the nice Reports he submitted, the first to Jenkins 
when he came with a Manipuri king in 1832 to enquire into the econo¬ 
mic condition of Assam; and the second, on the 23rd Baisakh,1775 6ak 
(1853 A.D.) to Moffat Mills both on his behalf and in behalf of Prince 
Ghanakanta Shnha. MamrSm became the prime minister to king 
Purandar Siipha on the first Baisakh, 1755 Sak (1833 A.D.) and 
secured the title of Barbhandar BaruwS. He became the Dew&n of 
the Assam Company and the Sheristadar of the East India Company. 
On an allegation of treason, Ma^&m was executed and hanged at 
Jorhat on the 16th Falgun, 1779 6ak (corresponding to February 26, 
1858). A history of Assam, styled a^ Buranji Vivek Ratna, was compil¬ 
ed in 1838 by this busy politician. 

Kasinath Tamuli Phukan (?1810-?80) was the eldest of the four 
sons of Srinath and was the grandson of Sivanath, belonging to the 
family of Kakati^ of Sibsagar. Kaslnith, was one of the officers of 
king Purandar Siipha’s court when the latter began his rule after 1832 
under the East India Company, and was thus a colleague of ManirSm 
Dewan. He collaborated a history of Assam since published by the 
American Baptist Mission Press in 1844, with RadhSnath Barbaruwa 
who was a scholar in Ahom and Persian languages. Kasinath became 
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a Munsiff and Radhanath a Sadar Amin in the British administration. 
This history of Assam is the first of its kind printed in Assamese, com¬ 
piled from old chronicles. 

Harakanta Baruwa (?1813-1903) was bom at North Gauhati, 
and was a Sadar Amin under British administration. He compiled 
another history of Assam sometime about 1870-88, since printed. In 
his preface he thus refers to Kaslnath and Radhanath’s history: “Sri 
Purandar Simha MaharSj Company Bahadur Smole Brahmaputra 
nadar dak^ine Dhansiri Nadir uttare Viswanath Dewalayar uj^n Kachu- 
j^ake sim& kari ujani khanda sadiya parjyanta 50,000/- pancas hazar 
takat lalbant^ kari 1755 Sakat prapta howat sei rajatti kara samayat 
Rajadevar ajnare Radhanath Barbaruwa am Kasinath Sarma Tamuli 
Phukane nanS sthanar para isakal ekatrapurvak sar sangrah kari ek- 
khani grantha chumbak mate karile. Kintu sei granthakhanit anek 
avasyakiya kathS likhibar nitanta Svasyak Schhil. Bodh kard bahulya 
haba, sei nimitta likha nahal.” This sliows that he added many things 
to the history compiled by Kaslnath and Radhanath. 

V. THE TRINITY OF PIONEERS IN MODERN PROSE 

Akandaram Dhekial Phukai7 (1829-59) was born at Gauhati on 
Tuesday, the 7th Aswin, 1751 iSak corresponding to about 24th Septem¬ 
ber, 1829, to Prasuti Devi and Haliram Dhekial Phukan. He began 
his studies in the fifth year and soon read such Sanskrit works as Ratna- 
malS and Mugdhabodh and also learnt the vernacular. In 1837 he was 
admitted into the Government High School at Gauhati, which was 
established two years earlier. He made good progress in English, and 
at the encouragement of Messrs Methi and Jenkins, Anandaram with 
another friend of his, left for Calcutta in the rains of 1841. There 
was neither railway nor steamers in those days, and they reached their 
destination after 25 days by boats, via Sirajganj, Dacca and Sundarban. 
He then got himself admitted in the third standard of the junior branch 
of the Hindu College, but early in 1842 his companion died. In 1844 
Anandaram was promoted to the third standard of the senior branch 
of the Hindu College; but in November of the same year, he returned 
home. He died on the 18th June, 1859, when only 29 years 9 months 
and 29 days old. 

Anandaram began his early literary exercises in Assamese in the 
pages of the Orunodai in the forties of the nineteenth century. Then 
he compiled a series of useful Assamese Readers from various English 
^vorks and printed two volumes as Asamix/a Larar Mitra in 1849. Messrs 
Methi and Jenkins, his earlier friends and guides, helped AnandarSm 
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a good deal in regard to compilation and publication of this series; but 
for paucity of funds no more volumes of this series could be published. 

Annndaram acquired sufficient knowledge of Persian, read Gulis- 
tan, and Rawaistan, and committed the poems of Pandenama to memory. 
Anandarfim’s learned monograph was submitted to Moffat Mills in 1853 
and was included in the latter’s Report on the Province of Asam as 
Appendix J. It covered a much larger number of subjects than one could 
imagine. Even the paragraphs XXX to LX cover such topics of Assam 
as Revenue System, Rates of Asse.«55ment, Agriculture, Manufacture, 
Education and Schools, Public Works, Religious and Charitable Endow¬ 
ments, Opium cultivation, Population, Mortality, Medical Science and 
Medical schools, the Judicial System, the Police and Mofussil courts, 
the Rural Police, Law of Procedure, Law of Evidence, Oath, EJxecution 
of Decrees, redress in the Ci*iminal Courts, Administration of Hindoo 
Law and Legal Opinions, Judges and Vakeels, Language of the Courts, 
Registry of Deeds, Registration of Marriage, etc. This shows the vast 
range of his knowledge of the various topics of his country at the 
early age of 24 years. 

Anandaram’s anonymous learned work “A few Remarks on the 
Assamese Language” by *‘A Native” issued in 1855, also quoted the 
very encouraging observations by foreign writers such as Mrs. S. R. 
Ward. In it Anandaram displays vast knowledge of the contents of 
Assamese literature though it was long before they were issued by the 
press. His account was far from a mere bird’s-eye-view and he gives 
a list or analysis of as many as 62 religious poetical books and 40 dra¬ 
matic works which called for no mean knowledge of the literature. 
His clear exposition of his subject in English also revealed sufficient 
command of the language. 

Anandaram soon found that his paternal property was on the 
decrease and he must have found a job for the maintenance of his 
family. So with the help of his friends he managed to secure the 
appointment of a JAmm&dS of the Khata Pargana on the 29th April, 
1847, under the orders of Mr. Agnew, the Collector of the Kamrup 
district. On the 16th November of the same year, he was appointed a 
Munsif! for three months and was posted under Mr. Methi to be the 
Dewan of the Bijni State at Rs. 250 per mensem. Thence he went 
to Calcutta and in 1852 purchased a printing press in the name of 
his junior relation Gunabhiram Baruwa for issuing Assamese books 
and named it the Calcutta New Press. On the 27th October of the 
same year he wa.s appointed the Sub-A‘?sistant Commissioner of Bar- 
peta and he left his job of the Bijni State to join this new post by the 
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advice of Colonel Jenkins. In April, 1854, Anandaram was vested with 
powers of Junior Assistant to the Commissioner. 

Phukan's Contribution: It is needless to indulge in the many 
would-have-beens of Anandaram’s life which was so sadly cut of! before 
he attained his manhood; but mention must be made of a few of the 
many works which he has left half-done. The most important of such 
works are his English to Assamese and Assamese to English Dictionaries, 
which were advertised and a few pages printed as model in the Orunodai 
(pp. 180-82, Vol. XI, No. 12, December, 1856), edited by A. H. Danforth 
with necessary editorial comments on it. “Kintu ei duyo lokar upakar 
habar nimittee Srijut Anandaram Dekial Phukane Ingraji-Asamiya aru 
Asamiya-Ingraji ei rupe dui khan^a abhidhan likhiche. Ei abhidanar 
akhar jotoa amaikai kichu beleg haiche hai” etc., saying that the ortho¬ 
graphy was modernised. 

To quote one first word only is to show how perfect and scholarly 
Anandaram’s lexicon had been, and how, long before Hemcandra 
Baruwa, he attempted at a reformation of the spellings used by the 
Missionaries:—“Abacus, S.—^khelar nAiba anka b& sakar dhal anka falir 
niching p5t: itar hS i^ilar khutar mur”... .AsamiyS hh5$a jana pandit- 
sakale sabdahillikar artha Aru jidare akhar jotog gaiche tak cai ji do^ 
gup dekhe tgk anugrahkai likhiba. A. Phu.” 

That the suggestion of Anandaram in regard to changing the system 
of orthography used by the Missionaries provoked their thoughts about 
it, appears from the following editorial remarks in Orunodai, Vol. XIII. 
No. 1 (January, 1858): “Agar dare likhg nohoa ene kicu kicu kathao 
capa tbake: arthat purve Sri jukta Brown sahSbe likhar dare krame 
amar likhg capg haichil; kintu anek panditbiUke sei rupe akhar likhat 
bhal nex}gi. Sibilake bhabicile bole missionary bilake Asamlyg akhar 
sudhkai likhiba nejane”... .Ihis thinking process of course found its 
consummation in Hemcandra Baruwa’s overhauling of the entire system 
of orthography to the present one. 

Bronson’s Dictionary might be prompted also by this attempt of 
Anandaram which remained apparently unfruitful. It may be said in 
this connection that the science of lexocography was no gift of the 
English language, and that like the Amarkog in Sanskrit, Assamese 
lexicography was studied long before the introduction of the English 
language into Assam. Like the Buranjis or CHironicles, the Assamese 
language seems indebted to the Ahoms for lexicons. Bar-Amra and 
Mati-Amra are the first attempts at writing dictionaries from and to 
Assamese to and from the Tai or Ahom language, at an early stage of 
Ahom rule for the common convenience of the rulers and the ruled. 
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A later Assamese dictionary was compiled in 1890 by one Rucinath 
Kamarupl, now preserved in the India office Library, London. 

Essay, as a type of literature, began as a. gift of English education. 
Assamese literature, which besides the prose speeches of the Vai^^avite 
drama, the whole renderings of the Bhagawat and the Gita or the writ' 
ing of whole chronicles, little knew about such fragmentary, yet com* 
plete within its domain of thought, composition before Orunodoi came 
into existence. 

Evaluation of Modern Prose: The Vaig^avite prose however 
perfect in itself was not tried for secular subjects, as the Buranji or 
Chronicle prose was not tried for dffiernt modern scientific subjects; 
while Christian prose which dealt with the modern subjects was defec¬ 
tive in the sense that it made palpable mistakes in idioms etc. and was 
therefore sometimes a bit too unnatural. The Vai$navite prose reached 
a distinct stage of development in the Katha-Gita and the Kath& 
Bhagawat of VaikunthanAth in sixteenth century, and the chronicle prose 
also reached a similar stage about one century later. While the former 
thrived in the shelter of the Satras, the religious institutions of Vaisna- 
vite culture, the latter prospered under the patronage of the courts 
of Ahom kings almost in parallel lines. The two prose styles diHer 
in their manner as they do in their matter. The subject of the former 
is essentially religious as that of the latter is secular. The language of 
the one is rather artificial, aboimding with a large majority of tatsama 
(Sanskrit) words, and harsh consonantal sounds; and that of the other 
is rather colloquial, having a large ^majority of tadbh-ava and indi¬ 
genous words with soft sounds. The rather sonorous style of Va4na- 
vite prose can of course be justified by its treatment of subjects of 
highly spiritual plane, demanding a scriptural dignity and grand 
majesty, as contrasted with the mundane subjects of history-prose. 
Tadbhava are words derived from Tatsama or Sanskrit 

Christian-prose is really a nickname in as much as it had nothing 
'foreign’ in it save some common errors in Assamese idioms committed 
by these foreign writers who could not be expected to have so thor¬ 
oughly been conversant with the language in such a short space of time. 
While in matter this prose is both religious, like the Vaignavite prose, 
and secular, like the history prose, in manner it follows rather the latter 
with a large majority of tadbhava and indigenous words of soft sounds. 
The greatest gift contributed to Assamese literature by this prose was 
that its immediate predecessor, history-prose, was mundane, but not 
modern. Assamese literature till now was pent within the four walls of 
limited scope, and it is this prose that broke the walls open to permit pure 
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air and fresh light to enter in it. Thus we find almost the very process 
of evolution of Assamese prose from tiie Vai^navite to the history, 
from the history to the Christian, and finally from the Christian to 
modern prose. The synthesis of all this is national literature in Assa¬ 
mese. The modem prose has not that bombastic ai*tUicial style loaded 
with high-sounding Sanskrit words, but is as simple and natural as the 
history-prose or the so-called Chiisiian prose, treating with all sorts of 
religious and secular subjects and without any detriment to efficiency. 

Ihus in modern prose all these forces meet leaving their defects 
behind, and one may call AnandarSm the personification of this unity, 
and one knows no earlier native writer of this period who could com¬ 
mand such a force. The best ezsaniple of Anandaram’s essay, style 
and patriotism embodied in his article IngUiTidar Vivaran^ was published 
in the OruAiodoi. It has sonieiUing about it which surpasses all the 
defects of its immediate predecessors. We quote a passage, “He 
Kn>&niay Jagadisvar, ei Asam. desar loksakalak svades sabhya giani liru 
dharmik karibalai mati dia, sibilakar abhaw aru durawastha janibalai 
sibilakak gian dia, aru tomik janibar aru ajna palibar jogya karS.” ‘O 
God the Gracious, lend such mind to tlie people of Assam, by which 
they can make their country more civilized, learned and virtuous: give 
them knowledge so that they may know their necessities and miseries: 
and by your wonderful power make them cultured and make them know 
you and make them fit to carry out your wishes.' 

Again: “Jisamayat Asam habi guci ful bari haba; nait donga guci 
jahaj haba, ghar bihar guci sil itar haba, gaoe gaoe hazare haz&re 
parhl^U, gianar sabha, cikitasalay, dukhia daridrar paritranar ^y 
haba, £tru jikSlat loksakale paraspar hizpsa nakari Staie ataik bhrStrivat 
ceneh kariba, konowe dutaka kAnir s^ani micha sakhi nidiba, lakh- 
takako kaU kari diaba; koti taka bheti paio kSro anyai nakariba, 
besya k^ ^u suna ei katha desat loke bhu nopa haba, sei samay, he 
Param Pita Jagadisvar, siglire ghatoa.” “When Asam will be con¬ 
verted from a forest to a flower-garden, the canoes of the rivers will 
be converted to ships, bamboo cottages will be replaced by buildings 
of stone and bricks; when there will be thousands and thousands of 
schools, educational gatherings, dispensaries, hospitals for the poor and 
destitute; and •when people, instead of entertaining jealousy, will dierish 
love for one another, none will give false evidence for two tolas of 
opium and will rather throw aside lacs of rupees in such cases: 
when no one will do mischief to others being offered bribes of crores of 
rupees; prostitution, opium and wine will be unknown in the country, 
that time, O God, the Almighty Father, bring about in no time.' 

Patmotism Introduced. While Vai$pavite prose spoke little of 
such patriotic ideas, neither the prose of the chronicles nor the Christian 
prose, so called, could possibly dream of such expressions of bought; 
and unlike common prose of the chronicles it is idiomatic and natural 
as the Christian prose is often not. And there is in it something besides. 
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Hie patriotic vigour in it is a new element and is a gift of English prose 
style, to be sure. 

Again from the same essay: ‘‘He Asam des nibasi loksakal, toma- 
loke alap garni calei janiba je tomMokar durawasthar hetu tomalokei. 
DekhS, prathamate, ei jagatat vidy^ saman amkr mitra n^, kiono tak 
janile Smi pao.... Hai hai, ki Akhepar katba! He priya mitrasakal, 
jadi sabhya aru gi^ aru sadhu habar banchha kara; tente topanir para 
uthk... .Dutiyate, he mor Asamiya mitrasalcal, bidya jenekai ihakalat 
upakarak an eko tene nahai, kintu jadi sabhya <uu sukhi haba khoja, 
tente krisi aru silpa karamat Ingrajar dare pargot habaiai purusartlia 
kara.’' ‘O inhabitants of Asam, ^ you think a little, you will find that 
you are the root of your own miseries. See, first, there is no better 
friend to us in this world than learning, for it gives us knowledge.... 
alas, alas, what a matter of regrcti O dear friends, if you desire to 
be civilized and learned and wise, then arise from your sleep.... 
Secondly, O my Assamese friends, nothing is more usef^ to us in this 
world than learning; but if you would be civilized and happy, then 
try to be expert as the Englishmen in agriculture anH industries.... 

Influence of English Prose: Besides the element of patriotism, 
there is here, in a more direct manner, another element. It is the influ¬ 
ence of English language, style and syntax. Any Assamese reader, 
not conversant with the English language, will find several foreign ele¬ 
ments even in this small passage, though its vocabulary and grammar 
are Assamese beyond doubt. Such ways of saying as ‘prathamate’ ‘dvi- 
tiyate’ (first, secondly etc.) were certainly unknown to Assamese before 
this, though such ways of course help to impress one’s points on the 
readers perhaps better. Again such emphasis with the word ‘je’ as in 

“janiba je_tomalokei" sounds almost as a literal translation of "know 

that it is you", and was foreign to Assamese as such. This one could call 
an adulteration of the l 2 uiguage had it tended to weaken Assamese; 
but since it hzis not done so in the present case, one should call it a 
re-inforcing or strengthening. This depends entirely on the assimilation 
or otherwise. This growing influence of English style and syntax is 
found on many subsequent prominent writers. 

Anandaram was undoubtedly a great personality of this age inspite 
of his early death. Colonel Hopkinson, the then Commissioner of Assam, 
compared Anandaram with Raja Ram Mohan Rai of Bengal, and said 
that considering the peculiar circumstances of Assam in which Ananda¬ 
ram was placed, one is bound to call him even a greater genius than 
Raja Ram Mohan. In personal appearance and personal magnetism, the 
two great contemporaries of Assam and -Bengal were alike. The 
Literature of Bengal, styles Raja Ram Mohan as the father of Bengali 
prose in general; and one may call Anandaram also the father of modem 
Assamese prose with some limitations, and with it added that he was 
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the first Assamese to join hands with the Alissionaries in the fight against 
the usurpation of BengalL His essay, Inglandar Vivaran, which appear¬ 
ed in Orunodoi (VoL II, No. 4, April 1847) was apparently written in 
the eighteenth year of his life. He was just twenty years old when 
with the help of Murray’s Encyclopaedia, he issued his Bkugol-Sik^k 
consisting of 177 pages, and his Asamiy(iSik§ak containing 222 pages, on 
various subjects as geogra|phy, history and science, as the first and 
second volume respectively of his series known as Asawlyd Larar Mitro. 
These and such works, though not themselves so great, yet by their 
promises and ideals, assure Anandaram a high place in modern 
Assamese literature. 

Heuchandra Babuwa (1835-96) was bom at the Rajabahar village 
in Sibsagar on the 24th AgrShayan, 1757 Sak, corresponding to 10th 
December, 1835. He was the second son by the second wife of Muktaram 
BaruwB renowned for his Sanskrit learning and as well-versed in the 
scibbice of medicine. Hemcandra was taught by his father to commence 
his learning first with declension of Sanskrit words without introducing 
the alphabets sex>arately, in his ninth year. Hemcandra thus went on 
with cursory studies of Sanskrit and studying ancient Assamese works 
as Drona Parva and Kama Parva of the Mahabharat, by himself, till 
the month of Kartika, 1769 Sak or November, 1847. 

His education was stopped totally by the death of his father in 
cholera, when his uncle a Collectory Sheiistadar, Lakshminath BaruwS. 
brought over his deceased brother’s family from Hajabahar to Sibsagar 
town, where Hemcandra was appointed an apprentice to a clerk in the 
court on a salary of rupees four per month. Hemcandra’s thirst for 
learning was too great to be stopped by these and such obstacles, and 
so he found time in the morning and evening to study Sanskrit in the 
private institution of Urbidhar Sivasagaria Baruwa and to learn Hindi 
and Vrajabuli in Devanagari script in the quarters of Captain Brodey, 
the then Deputy Commissioner, Sibsagar. In this latter quarters too 
he began to learn a little English, but when his uncle knew it, he stopped 
it altogether lest his nej^ew should become an outcaste by learning the 
language of the Mlecchas (non-Hindus). But even then he did not 
quite give up his idea of learning English, and he approached the Baptist 
Missionaries of Sibsagar for it. 

Meanwhile Hemcandra used to contribute to Orunodoi with parti¬ 
cular regard to overhauling the system of orthography of Assamese 
as used by the Missionaries. In his own autobiographical sketch in 
‘JonSki’ he wrote: “....Mai tar (Onmodoir) vamavinyfis samsodhanar 
nimitte yatna karibalai dharilo. Mor ei cestSt Nidhi Levi Farwell namere 
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etS desi Christianar para bar badha paichilo. Si tar guru Brown Sahabar 
vamavi^ySaar prana^ ek angulo larcar hoak maha pap yen bbabichll.... 
Tar kathat Nidhiye jancarek Dangariaro mat laichil.” Any way, it 
was Hemcandra who succeeded in the long run, and with the help 
of Heverend Comfort he could get the use of the old Assamese letter 
‘wa’ re-instated in the orthography. But everything was all right only 
after he began to print his own books commencing with his Adi-Path 
in the seventies of the last century. 

It may be observed in passing, that in the courts, knowledge of 
English was not necessary in those days for the ordinary run of clerks 
all of whom rather hated it. Only the Munsiffs and Sheristadars had 
to know a little English. Hemcandra's knowledge of English, in spite 
of the odds, grew siifficiently more, and it could not be kept a secret 
Now his uncle too instead of rebuking Hemcandra for learning English 
rather sought his help in translating certain important documents of 
the court into English. In 1858, Hemcandra became a Revenue Peshkar 
in the Golaghat court, and then served as a second master in the 
Sibsagar Government High School, both on temporary measures. Then 
he became a Revenue Mahafes at Hs. 25 per mensen which post he held 
till 1862. In August of the same year, Hemcandra was appointed a 
translator at Gauhati by Major Agnew, the then Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner of Assam. Thence he was promoted to be the office Superin¬ 
tendent of the Commissioner which post he retained till he retired 
on the 1st January, 1881, with a pension of Rs. 83-5-3 pies. He was 
twice offered the post of an Extra Assistant; Commissioner in 1875 and 
1876 which he twice refused lest it should be a hindrance to his 
literary culture. 

Hemcandra Baruwa's genius is manifest in his acquisition of a 
thorough knowledge of different languages as English and Sanskrit, 
besides Assamese and Kndi etc., without attending any regular edu¬ 
cational institution. As a matter of fact, next to Anandaram Dhekial 
Phukan, Hemcandra was one of the few persons of Assam who had 
the reputation of having a command over the English language, and 
people from different places of the province drew near him to get 
important representations drafted by him in English. And this know¬ 
ledge of English he acquired secretly and stealthily in the quarters of 
English officials or Christian Missionaries. His command of Sanskrit 
was also no less, though this knowledge too he acquired in no regular 
way nor in any regular institution. Hemcandra himself composed and 
read an excellent Sanskrit poem on the occasion of Sir Stuart Bailey’s 
first entrance to Gauhati as the Chief Commissioner of Assam: and 
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this Sanskrit poem was not only greatly admired hy the audience, but 
was committed to memory by many learned ^samese gentlemen. 

By the Government notification No. 2152 dated the 18th June, 1873, 
Hemcandra competed as many as 58 writers both native and American 
and secured the first prize of Rs. 500 from the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal and Assam, for the best Assamese primer Adi Path. He 
was also given to translate the Government pamphlet, Way to Health, 
into Assamese as AsamiyA Sv&stkyar Niam. Thus Hemcandra obtain¬ 
ed Rs; 1,100 as rewards from the Government, besides securing Gov¬ 
ernment’s recognition in kinds and coins for helping Babu Rajendralal 
Mitra in collecting old Sanskrit manuscripts from Assam. 

Early in April, 1856, a!ppeared such articles as “Anek biS kara 
ajugut” (It is wrong to marry many) written by one “^ri Sonar ChSnd’ 
(Gold Moon) in the Orunodoi (Vol- XI, No. 4) who must have been 
no other than Hem (Gold) Candra (Moon) himself. Even later writ¬ 
ers like Panindranath Gagai who exactly followed Hemcandra’s foot¬ 
steps in compiling Assamese primers, used this very name as “Sonar 
Chand DekA Baruwa” in his Lara Siksha, the next best primer in 
Assamese till this day, evidently making a respectful reference to 
Hemcandra Baruwa. In 1859, Hemcandra’s Asamiya Vydkaran was 
issued by the American Baptist Mission Press, and the same work with 
some modifications was reprinted in 1886 as Aaamiyd Larar Vyakaran, 
making it specially suitable for school children. 

An Assamese Johnson: Hemcandra’s monumental work in the 
Assamese language undoubtedly is his Hem-Kos which however could 
not be brought to light in his life-time, not till 1900, or four years 
after the author’s death. But about December, 1892, he brought out 
an school edition of it, and called it ParkasdJxa Ahhidhdn; and then 
brought out Samkaipta Hem-Kos, evidently another abridged edition. 
His Hem-Kos was the fruit of his life-long labours and he took the 
English Webster Dictionary as his model, and it was a single-handed 
work as that of Dr. Johnson in English. It contained the etymology 
and meaning of as many as 22,346 Assamese words and was undoubtedly 
a great improvement on Dr. Bronson’s work. 

Hemeandra’s other works are his P’StkmdH, with stories from 
English and Sanskrit works and lessons on scientific and other sub¬ 
jects for education of the young people; Kdnidr Kirttan, showing the 
vices of the Assamese opium-eaters; and his Bakire Rang-Cany 
Bhitare KoS-Bhdturi depicting other vices of the Assamese society, and 
the irreligious deeds of the so-called religious people. In his English 
work, Marriage System in Assam, Hemcandra, an early advocate of 
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widow marriage, supports his view from the practices in vogue in 
Assam. All these works show the ardent reformer in Hemcandra, 
with sweeping satires and even brutal attacks of his Kinidr Kirttan 
and Ko&-BkaVu,ri. In any such respects, Hemcandra seems to have 
anticipated his family descendant and literary successor Lakshminath 
Bezbaruwa who carried such traditions on. Early in his life Hemcandra 
lost his wife in 1865 after a female child was bom to her in 1863. On 
principle, he did not marry a second time, the reasons of which 
he well puts forth in his autobiographical sketch. 

Soon after his retirement in 1881, Hemcandra undertook the edit¬ 
ing of the Anglo-Assamese weekly published from Gauhati by two 
eminent Assamese, Manik Candra Baruwa and Annadaram Phukan, 
then forming a Company as Baruwa-Phukan Brothers in 1832. Its 
subscribers numbered about nine hundred. The paper, styled Assam 
News, was very ably edited by this veteran litterateur and it is through 
this paper that the present etymological system of orthography of 
Assamese was first fully re-vindicated and re-established. It then 
became the source of inspiration for other writers who gradually began 
to adopt this regular system. The paper, whatever be the reason, 
came to be discontinued from July, 1885; but its influence survived 
long after. 

An Unofficial Dictator: Hemcandra was a towering persona¬ 
lity of his age, no doubt, and a worthy xmofBcial dictator, to be sure. 
In his personal manners and whims even in his idiosyncracics, he had 
many things resembling George Bernard Shaw of the present age. He 
was indeed a difficult man to approach and was certainly rigid and un¬ 
sparing in his ways. He decried and hated all shams and hypocricies 
of the orthodox society being himself affiliated to it hy birth, and he 
put them all to derision and brutal laughter in his writings, and by 
his personal habits. He was a strong advocate of widow-marriage, 
as we have said, from his early life. He was of course touched with 
the spirit of a reformer. 

Hemcandra’s true literary output was of course not much, but 
within the small ranlge he proved himself to be a powerful prose- 
writer undoubtedlv. This is manifest in his dramatic sketches of 
Kantar Kirttan (Glories of Opium-eaters) and in the merciless cari¬ 
catures of KoS^hhaiuri (or the hollow society); we quote an extract 
from the latter: "KorkhaniS Satrar Govardhan Dew Ata param Vaisnav, 
Kamsa rajar candan-jogfiti kuil hair vamsSr Jat, saksat gurujanar par5 
naramarthar bhag nowa GopinSth Dew Atar parinati. Ghosa Kli^an 
Itetnawali. ei tini khani s3stra prabhur ostbSgra: iSt baie GimmSla 
bhatima, capay. ^otav, eibilSk mukhe akhai futar dare fute. Bargitat 
Gosaidew ene pargat, teo puatia ni^ git dharile ocarar gachbilakeo gS 
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laroar chalere tal dhare, aru kukur-sialeo premat T>5ul hai rag diye.., 
Here is described a certain fictitious figure of the head of a religious 
institution who claims a fabulous origin from the humpbacked woman 
who was so devo>ted to Kr?na. Then he makes a satirical reference to 
his superficial knowledge of the scriptures in Assamese, and then to 
his proficiency in music, sa 5 dng. ‘This religious head was such a past 
master in singing religious songs that when he would begin singing 
before dawn, the trees near by would, by way of moving, mark the 
cymbal, and the dogs and jackals would join his tune being intoxicated 
with divine love.” Here is the force and playfulness of a current or 
flow of language that knows no obstacles; and shows a master prose- 
writer. 

In his famous autobiographical sketch, Hemcandra shows his capa¬ 
bility as a master of serious dignified prose in measured language and 
compact style, neither verbose nor ornamental nor Sanskritic or heavy, 
but elegant, logical and forceful: “Mai punarai bia nakarald. Aji-k^ 
imar samajar awasthalai cai bharjya mara puru;^ punarfii bii karofi 
gotai nindania. Mai bhabi cald: mor bhujyar nahai mor mrityu howa 
hale teor ki awastha halheten? Teo mariche; tathapi mor iccha halei 
mai eta kia, tinitfi bi adhik bia kariba p5rb: kintu bidhawfi howar pacat 
punar biar nam Io5 matrei tedr jati galheten, samaje barjileheten aru 
teo jiwantate mar§ yen hai thakileheten. E kene asangat! kene 
ajugut!! ” ‘I did not marry a second time. Considering our present 
(social) circumstances it is totally condemnable for the widowers to 
marry. I thus pondered over the subject: what would have taken 
place if death would overtake me and not my wife? She is now dead, 
and yet I can contract three, why, more marriages; hut just after my 
wife would become a widow, the moment when she would utter the 
name of marriage, she would he outcaste, discarded by society, and 
she would know what is death even in life. O, how inconsistent! how 
wrong!! * 

He concludes: “^stra nalage juktilai calei bidhawar biai je 

kono do? nSl, tak bujiba i^ari-Pujaniya Vidyasagare bidhawS 

bib&h ye ^astra-siddha iak sapraman kariyei mane mane nfithfikil, 
aponar putekare saite vidhawak bia dile. Kalar sotat teo uti gal, kintu 
Ur balit teo yi khojar sac thai gaiche, si cirakSlalai thakiba, lupta 
nahay: sei khojar pacat calota mSnuh amar de&it oUba ketiS? Pratidh- 
vaniye sudhiche—‘ketia?”. ‘Not to speak of its sanction in the scrip¬ 
tures, one can see that there is no harm in widow marriage even when 
one comes to reason.... The revered Vidyasagar did not keep quiet 
by simply proving that widow-marriage is sanctioned by religious 
works of the Hindus, but he got his son married to a widow. He has 
drifted away in the current of age, but the foot-prints, which he has 
left on the sands of time, will remain forever and never be lost. When 
will there be such men in our country who will follow his foot-steps? 
The echo resounds—‘When?’ This is undoubtedly a vigorous prose, 
and certainly far in advance of his senior contemporary Anandaram. 
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Such coinages as ^samay balit’ (in the sands of time*—H. W. Long 
fellow) and the prose style in general certainly show a stamp of 
English influence; but it has been thoroughly assimilated so that the 
influence of English prose style tends rather to strengthen and in¬ 
vigorate his prose in Assamese. 

Like the Jupiter among the planets, and like Dr. Johnson in the 
eighteenth century English literature, Hemcandra Baruwa occupies 
a unique place in the nineteenth century Assamese literatiure. But 
like the small bag and baggage of a Dictionary and Lives of the poets 
with which Dr. Johnson climbed the summit of his fame, Hemcandra’s 
bag and baggage also consisted of his dictionary, Kdnidr Kirttan and 
Kod~Bhdturi, and with them he rose to the peak of eminence. As a 
matter of fact, neither rose into their prominence by sheer virtues of 
their own literary works nor did they constitute their personalities. 
Whether it is their personal magnetism or their command over their 
native language and literature in general, their eminences and tower¬ 
ing personalities in the literatures of their own days are indisputable. 

Gunabhiram Bariwa (1837-94) was bom at Jorhat in 1759 Sak to .. 
Ras^ram Baruwa by his second wife. They were near relations of 
Anandaram Dhekial Phukan and so when Kanaram died the following 
year, Anandaram look charge, whenever he was capable of it, of this 
orphan and the widow. Tlius it was that it was Anandai’am who 
sent over Gunabhiram to Calcutta and got him admitted into the Coloo- 
tala Branch school there. GuiiAbhiram was thus one of the few 
Assamese students who were educated in Calcutta before the Univer¬ 
sity of Calcutta was established. He passed the Entrance Examination 
in 1854, securing scholarship, and got himself admitted into the Presi¬ 
dency College the same year. 

The Calcutta New Press was purchased and established by 
Anandaram in the name of Gunabham in 1852. Gu^bhiram left his 
First Arts Course and began to study Law in the Presidency College. 
Then on the 18th Agrahayan, 1779 6ak (about December, 4, 1857) 
Gui^abhiram was married to Braja Sundari, and this union also was 
brought about by Anandaram as the guardian. When unexpectedly 
the latter died on the 16th June, 1859, Guiubhir^ was compelled 
to return from Calcutta and And out some means of maintenance for 
both the families. 

Gunabhiram however had not to wait long, and as early as Octo¬ 
ber, 1859, he was appointed a Sub-Assistant Commissioner; and in 
January, 1860, he was promoted to be an Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
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Immediately he arranged to send Anandaram’s 6rst son fedhik^^ 
(bom December. 1854) to London lor foreign education; educated his 
second son, AnnadarSm (bom December 27. 1856). in India and took aU 
nossible care of Anandaram’s daughter (bom January 9, 1853) and ^ 
widow Gimabhiram soon outshone all his brother officers in the 
avU service till he retired on the 31st March, 1890. 


GuoabhirSm’s family life was not as happy as it could be expected. 
His first wife Braja Simdari paid the debt of nature as early as July, 
1867, without leaving any issue. An ardent advocate of widow- 
marriage as Gu^abhiram had been since his school life, he married 
Vi^upriya, the widow of Para^uram Baruwa, soon in 1870, and had 
several issues by her. In February, 1871, his eldest daughter, Svan?a- 
lata, and on the 2nd June, 1874, fais son Karunabhiram were bom, and 
they were succeeded by some others. Gu^iabhiram’s daughter, Svama- 
latS, also became a widow, and she too was given in marriage a second 
time. He wanted to pass his retired life in CalcutU and accordingly 
he purchased a plot of land there and would erect a budding soon. 
But his wife Vi^ijupriya died on the 26th March, 1892, and Gimabhiram 
Tiimigplf died just two years later, on the 25th March, 1894. Their eldest 
son Karunabhiram, died at Madhupur on the 12th July, 1893, and the 
second son, Kamalabhiram, died on the 30th November, 1894, after pass¬ 
ing the Entrance Examination. Jnanadabhiram Baruwa, Barrister-at- 
Law and a prominent Assamese Utterateur, the youngest son of this great 
family, only survived. 


Gunahhiram studied Assamese literature from his early years. 
This is proved by a notification of Madhawdew’s Wdm-Ghosfi edited 
by Gujjabhiram, dated 10th Agrahayan, 1778 Sak (about 24lh Novem¬ 
ber, 1856, while still a student of the Presidency College, Calcutta), as 
corrected by his Holiness the Auni&ti SatradhikSr, (Orunodoi, Vol. XII, 
No. 7; July, 1857). As early as 1858, while returning from Calcutta, 
Gunahhiram wrote his drama, Rdm-Nauami, on the boat. No copy 
of this drama was known save the one said to have been preserved 


in the India Office Library, London. 


A Tragedy on Widow Marriage. Gunabhiram^s drama, Ram- 
Nawimh written in 1858, was apparently his earliest original work. 
It was a beautiful tragedy woven about the subject of widow-marriage, 
the most burning topic of the day. The Widow Marriage Act was pass¬ 
ed in 1856 when G;unabhiram was in Calcutta. He was not only pre¬ 
sent when the first widow marriage was celebrated in the Sookea 
Street, Calcutta; but he was also present during two or three such 
other subsequent marriages. Thus the subject must have been very 
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keenly felt by him. The story element of the drama is that Navamt 
was a widowed girl who had secret love with a youngman, Kamachandra. 
The love was discovered and as usual in such cases, the hero and the 
heroine with the members of their families were ostracised by the 
religious head. The latter however had a dream the night following 
which he related in the morning to his disciples, and all and sundry, 
as follows: '‘Kali rati ejan, kalakai cuti-capar Bamin^ bahut hul thaka 
ekhan baga kapor pindhi ahi mok kale, Hera Gosai, coacon bSru 
mor k§porat kiman hul! Tumi natunkai akau eta kiya bindhila?” ‘Last 
night one Brahman who had a dark complexion and short stature, and 
with a white cloth on, pinned with thorns, came to me and said, *0 
Gosai, look at me and see how thickly my cloth is pinned with thorns! 
Why have you then pricked me anew with yet another thorn?' 

This evidently refers to Isvar Candra Vidyasagar, the great advo¬ 
cate of widow marriage, whose enthusiasm is mainly responsible for the 
Widow Marriage Act of 1856. The Gosai then repents his action. Here 
the story ends and the drama stops with a concluding poem or song 
beginning with “Sunibaha sabhasad jan: Ram-Navamlr vivaxan”, and 
praising the efforts of Iswar Chandra VidySskgar. The Gosai did not 
join the chorus and it apipears that the orders regarding ostracism stood 
though the Gosai was repentant. So the drama which really advo¬ 
cates widow marriage appeals for the abolition of the social custom. 

AnaTidardm Dhekial Phukanar Jiwan Caritra is the next work of 
Gunabhiram which hrst appeared in 1880. This is the first biographical 
work of the modem type and is almost a model still. This may 
fittingly be compared with Boswell’s life of Johnson, giving a precise 
and detailed account of the Anandaram’s life and is at the same time 
a most unique work depicting the history of the times in a most remark¬ 
able and accurate manner. Every sentence in that work is replete 
with facts. The next and no less important work of Gunabhiram was 
his Asam Buranji, issued in 1884. No one compares K&sir^'s work, 
for the earlier work was almost a mere translation of the old Ahom 
chronicles, while the latter is an original work written in modem 
and scientific lines. Asam. Bandhu, a monthly literary journal in Assa¬ 
mese was Gunabhiram’s next literary adventure which was first issued 
in 1885 from Calcutta, some time after Hemcandra’s Assam News ceas¬ 
ed to exist. It was a nice magazine containing various useful contri¬ 
butions on literature, history, science, industries and such other sub¬ 
jects. Among the most usehil contributions in it that are still remem¬ 
bered are the Editor’s own illuminating historical article “Asam-Atit 
am Vartaman” (Assam-its past and present) continued in several issues; 
Lambodar Bara’s excellent long satirical essay “Sadanandar KalSghu- 
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mati” (Sadananda’s Doze); and many exquisite poems of Satyanath 
Bara, and so forth. The paper discontinued during the second year, 
after sixteen issues were out. Though comparatively very shortlived, 
the paper contributed a good deal towards creating a set of new writers 
among whom were the great writers of the following period, 

KaXhin Sabdar Rahasya Vydkhyd is Gunabhiram’s posthumous 
work, originally appeai'ing anonymously in the Assamese monthly Bijuli. 
In it he gives humorous interpretations of words, which are original, 
innocent and kindly jokes, some almost at his own cost *Yadu—What 
is a Hakim (Magistrate)? Professor=Ha (Oh)+Kim= (what ). That 
is, Oh, what a wonderful thing it is? For the Magistrate’s nature can¬ 
not be known. They may save you or kill you.* “Jadu=What is sum¬ 
mons?” Professor—‘^Saman or Saman (Sanskrit, god of death). Sum¬ 
mons is inevitable as death itself.” ‘Yadu=:Sir, what is a Babu?’ Pro- 
fes5or=Ba or bfiyuvat (like the wind) -f-bu or buddhi: For a Bkbu has 
intelligence as quick and fickle as the wind.’ ‘Yadu=Sir, what is a 
school? Professor=Iskule niskulain bhavet, that is, a school is that 
which spoils the kuls or castes of every body’. Yadu=Sir, then I am 
not sending my son to school any more. Professor=what new things 
do the English have? They are creating their dialect simply by chang¬ 
ing the forms of our words.’ 

Besides these works in print there is a sufficient amount of matter 
in the leaves of the old journals not presented in book form. Among 
the most valuable of such articles are his “Saumar Bhraman” (Travels 
in Upper Assam), Asamat Mfinar Sehchoa (The last portion of the 
misrule of the Burmese in Assam), and “Alikhit Buranji” (unwritten 
History) appearing in such magazines as Jondki. It is needless to say 
that a collection of such works would be further contribution to the 
literature. Gunabhiram also had some mastery in the poetic art The 
poems like “Adya-Sakti-Stotra” and “^var Candra Vidya Sagarar 
Vaikuqtha praya^at Blwat BiiSp” appearing in Bijuli of ;§ak 1812 
(1890 A.D.) anonymously as Gurudatta’s are GunaWiiram’s own. Some 
of his other poems also find place in Padmahas Goswami’s collection, 
Padyamdla. 

Contribution to Literature. Gunabhiram contributed no little 
to modern Assamese prose. He had a unique style, quite simple and 
vigorous, an illustration of which may be given from his article “Saumar 
Bhraman”: ”£i Asam dei amar mat^bhumi. Ami iStei upajicho. latei 
5ik$3 *p&ichd. Ei de^ar n^ei ami samsar hatat biki hai acho. Jananl 
yene adarania aru pujania, ei amar janmabhumio amar pak$e tene 
maram aru sewar thalL Y^ yi bhal pai, tak si barkai salage; sei sala- 
gibala^ bastur yiman.ki durbalata thaok, 3 rinian ki asoah thaok, seibor 
seijane nedekhe. Ene bhav durbal aru svai^apar haleo e ati manoram. 
lat pritir ucca Idarsa po§ jai” 'Ibis land of Asam is our mother coun- 
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try. It is here that we have beea born. It is here that we Have been 
brought up. We have been sold in the market of the world in the 
name of this country. Our mother-country is an object of our love 
and reverence in the same way as our movers are worthy of admira¬ 
tion and worship. One praises one’s object of love very much, and 
is blind to whatever defects or weaknesses it may have. Such ways, 
however weak or sel^h they may he, are admirable; for there is Ae 
hi^ ideal of love.’ 

Such a prose style is certainly simpler and more natural than 
that of Anandaram, but is of course less powerful than that of Hem- 
candra. Gunabhiram and Anandaram, anticipated Hemcandra in whom 
there is really the culmination of the nineteenth century Assamese 
literature. Like the Vaisnava writers who used to style Caitanyadev 
as the Moon and Sahkardew as the Sun, one may also say that the 
firmament of the nineteenth century Assamese literature was illumined 
by Gunabhiram the Moon and Hemcandra the Sun, which comparison 
also reveals their personal character. The Shavian whims of Hem¬ 
candra made his high personality so difficult, and Gunabhiram’s accomo¬ 
dating and obliging nature made him amiable. Hemcandra, hard and 
stiff and unsparing as he was, reformed the earlier system of ortho¬ 
graphy with an iron hand and founded it on rock. All the same, 
Gunabhiram undoubtedly occupies a unique place in modem Assamese 
literature, which may only be next to Hemcandra and Anandaram, as 
a pioneer and as a master prose-writer. 

Germination or Modern Poetrv. Like the modem prose, 
modem poetry too had in this period its rise that was slow but sure, 
and was first accelerated by the Christian missionaries, American or 
native. Just two instances of such religious poetry, one anonymous, 
perhaps from the pen of an American, and the other from the pen 
of a native Christian. The former appeared in the Orunodoi (Vol. XII, 
No. 6, June, 1857) as Saru Simuel (Simuel the junior): 

Sam Simuel ji samay: nls£t suni Prabhur mat. 

Ananda janmil tSr riday; Isvar Acil tSt. 

Kene sukhar bhagi si: Prabhur priya santSnti. 

Jadi dayal Prabhujan: mot sunaha subha bani. 

Gucal papar parSkram: diba tar pari mukti. 

Teolai prem papalai bhay: mor man juriba nicay. 

Kintu sastrat teor bacban: etiao amat janoa hai. 

Ted matice jiSpi man: molai aha anirbhai. 

Ene bacan suni anandit: teo sunaice sei puthit. 

Prabhur namat asrai lai: nirbhai thakim ghor. nisat: 

Teo mor kosat jetia hai: thake dur sakalo utpat. 

Tedr agat nichei mai: papat karim ati bhai. 

Sastra parba suna kai: kam Simuele saite mai. 

Ridayat kaok nrabbu dayal: bujai bakyar sudhasay. 

Mandirat jei bar somam: kaok Prabhu patico kan. 

It is prose in verse and devoid of poetic diction. 
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Nidhi Levi, the first Assamese convert to Christianity and one of 
the trio of the great Christian litterateurs, Brown-Bronson-Farwell, had 
his contributions to Assamese verses too. Several of his poems appear¬ 
ed in the Orunodoi those deserving special mention being “Vinay 
Vacan”, “Svaragar Vivaran,” “Narakar Vivaran,” “Prabhu Jisu Christar 
AwatSr,” “Nistarar UpSi” etc. 

Siana sarvajan, vinay vacan, ridaye diok has: 

Pap taribar, Jesu pad sar, nahi anya Sru as. 

Tene dajmtur, apuni isvar, Puma Brahma sanatan: 

Jesu bine ar, sakalo asar, bhabi dekha sarvajan, 

Teor prem ati, pStakir prati, bhakti stuti kare jei: 

Thale bisvSsile, khedjukta hale, mukti path paba sei. 

Jadihe nemSna, bhunjiba jatana. narak sSsti ananta: 

Tetia tomar, nahaba nistSr. dahiba agni prachanda. 

Sadd sarvakhyan, dagdha haba man, nahaba kono santvana: 

Indri adi jata, sava haba na^a. atm§ he paba jatana. 

Bhai ban(^u gan, tiri putra dhan, tate kicu nfibi haba; 

Sakalo asar, kono nahai kSr, tetia sange naraba. 

Jata din dehe, atmS thiti rahe, bole save Sponar; 

Nayan mudile. acetan hale, kono nahai, sangl kar. 

Ei hetu sun, haiok caitan, kari Jesu (pad sSr; 

Bh§bi dekht jata, sakalo anitya, Pral^uhe tranSdhikir. 

Jen brikhya dale, pakhi gai sakale, danda ki dudanda thfike: 

Sei rupe jnSn, dehat jiwan, nichaye hole savSke. 

Dharma path dhara, teji pap lierA, bhajio Christa saran: 

Pap andhak&re, kia ghuri mare, mudia duti nayan. 

Diptite saghan, karile gaman, apaman nfihi haba: 

'' Andhakdre bhai, chalile sadai, pathate ujanti khaba. 

Ei hetu sun, mor nivedan, ChrLstat karS Israi; 

Jesu bine ar, nShike udhar janiba nichaye bhai. 

Here the writer exploits Vai^vite poetic diction. In the two 
examples of Christian poetry by a native and a non-native we find 
almost a world of difference in presentation of ideas. The poem “Saru 
Simuel,” perhaps by an American, thotigh written in Assamese, appears 
still foreign to the ears both in style and thought; hut in the next 
poem by Nidhi Levi, a native Christian, one feels at home both In 
matter and manner, only if the word ‘Jesu* would be substituted by 
‘Krishna*. 

Besides this religious or Christian poetry, there was a magg of 
secular poetry appearing in several volumes and issues of the OruTindot. 
(Neog’s KSvya PratibM, 1935) as “Kalikatar Sukhiati (Reputation of 
Calcutta) in Vol. VI, No. 3 (March, 1851) by Kinaram SatriS; “Cap5’* 
Khanar Vivaran” (Description of the Printing Press) in Vol. VUI, No. 2 
(February, 1853) by Dayaram CbetiS; Gu5hatir Vivaran (Description 
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of GauMti) in VoL Vm, No. 6 (June, 1853) by Dharmakanta Burha- 
gobai of Gauhati, a descendant of Pumananda Burhagohai, Prime 
Minister of some last Ahom kings, “Nagao Jilar Vaman” (Description 
of the Nagao Town) in Vol. XII, No. 10, (October, 1857). The descrip¬ 
tions are given in a matter-of-fact way, but this departure of Assamese 
writers from the domain of religion to that of the mudane world is 
worthy of note, and this point has been emphasised. 

ViswESWAR Vaidyadhipa. Beyond the pale of this Christian lite¬ 
rature and outside the Orunodoi circle, a sufficient number of writers 
must have cultured Assamese poetry independently, during this period. 
A few of such writers may be mentioned, and one of the earliest of 
them must have been Vi^vesvar Vaidjradhipa whose interesting work 
“Belimfirar Buranji” has been recovered and published of late (D.H.A.5., 
Assam). It is a chronicle of Assam containing the events from 1786 to 
1819 in verse, and has such colophons of autobiographical nature giving 
some cjue about the writer: 

Surya Vipra kule jSt: Viivesvar name khyat. 

Tehe pad biracilS: Svargadewe ajna dila. 

Vaidya Baruwlir nati: Param ajnan! aU. 

NSkhatia achilek: Vaidyadhipa ^tilek, 

Suna sabhasad lok: Hari, Hari ^o?lok. 

This says that Visve^var, a Daibajna by caste and grandson of a head 
of fjiysicians, was given the title of Vaidyadhip (the master 
of Physicians) by the king by whose orders he con^osed this chronicle 
in verse. Apparently this must have been king Purandar Siipha 
(1832-38) under whose orders Visve^ar wrote this work, its date of 
composition being identical with his reign. 

Vi^ve^var still follows the Vaisnavite method and diction in writing 
his history in the British period, and besides using the usual metres 
as Pad, Dulari, Chabi, LechSri etc. he employs two rather rare metres. 
One is the metre named muktatoali, describing the lament of the wives 
of Pumfinanda Burhagohai: 

IK Hari Hari Svami gaila mari: 

Ailo rajya eri pailo Kamapurl e. 

Dhan jan bari sakalo taite thAkila. 

Tomar samw mantri nahi an 

Satru sthane sthane karilA nirijySn e 
Akantaka kari samaste bhumi p&lila. 

Tomar biyoge bancileka bhoge 

Daivar samjoge paila maha roge e 

Bipatti kalat apuni tumi marila. 

"Vndhi birambile MiSneo khedile 

Juddhato harile bale noarile e 

Amar kapale Vidhata hena lekhila. 
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The other metre is named Vidagdha lech&ri which has been em¬ 
ployed to describe the lament of the city women on the disaster of king 
Candrakanta Simha. 

Yetik^ane nareswar olai aila abhyantar, 
i^lTabi5i yata nari achhe ki Kam Ram: 

Aul jSul kari k^ yen batular ve6 

Urmi kari kandilanta pache ki Ram Ram. 

Ha ha prabhu naresvar, kaika yaha ekesvar, 

Ajtnasak karig anath ki Rgm Bam. 

Ehi biili geri pari kai^d^ save nar-nSri 

Mah^ke dhakuranta math ki Ram Ram. 

Ha ha devi Rajmaw kene yaiba bhiimi paw 
Caturdole calichila age ki Ham Ram. 

Hanthlbe napara bhumi kimate chalibS *tunix 
Henase milila karmabhage ki Ham Ram. 

ViSve^var thus shows sufficient command over the poetic language, 
style, diction and metre. By his use of the poetic art to describe a 
secular subject as history in the Vai^navite style, he rather sets a bridge 
over the channel that divides the old from the new. Though he takes 
quite a secular subject, that is as it were to show the transitoriness of 
everything ephemeral in this world; for he writes: 

Svet chhatra jgr &ir upare charaila: 

Kalar vikrame tak tileka xxraila. 

Tie over whose head was spread the white umbrella (of sovereignty), 
was removed in a second by the power that Time possesses’. Such 
remarks are not few and far between. Thus Visvesvar, a poet of con¬ 
siderable parts, occupies a unique place in the history of this period. 

Ddtiram Hazarika’s (1806-1901) Kali-Bharat Buranji is another 
fitting companion to VUveSvar’s work. Bom at Jorhat in 1806, Dutir&m 
was a pride of the Bania community as a whole, and died in 1901. His 
Kali Bkarat is a chronicle of Assam from 1679 to 1858, in verse. 
The manuscript which was discovered and published of late (D.H.A.S.) 
seems to have been revised by the author and rewritten in 1862 and 
1873 respectively. Like ViSvegvar, Dutiram was also a poet of consi¬ 
derable parts with sufficient command over the poetic art and this 
important work also acts as a bridge between the old and the new. He 
too employs the Vaisnavite method and diction, and often uses very 
colloquial Assamese, as: 

Kairakona loka ase eher-teher: 

Sio mot kathS k^e th^er theher. 

Dutiram who is known to have been a goldsnuth of king Purandar 
Simha, is said to have been informed of all these incidents by Prince 
Kameswar Simha under royal orders, to write this history in verse. He 
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also uses many new words, imported by the British rule, in his 
composition. 

Kali Bh&rdt Buranji is also a unique work of great poetic worth 
besides its historical value. It also shows a Vaisj^vite outlook on 
life and depicts the ephemeral world as such. The following is a poem 
in the jumuri metre describing the tragic scene of king Candrakanta 
Siipha being taken to Taratal! on foot 

Candrakanta Maharaja: Candrar saman tejS. 

Nam Candrakanta kay: Candra yen prak&say. 

Karil3 angak khun: tabhu santa nohe 

Nagarar li^j kari: laia jai dute dhari. 

Nalii eko rath jAn: meghe kare bari?a:n. 

N&hi danda chatra tata: mathe ek japi matra. 

Panth panka ache hui: bhumi gati cali ym. 

Dicai Bhogdai p&r hay: lok save ache cai. 

Praja save berhi yai: kato hia dhakurai. 

Citrar putali yena: hena rSja bhaila kena. 

Samanyar kon lekha: Hari pdwe kara a^ 

Gucibe durgati dukh: nij^anda paiba sukh. 

Duianatr Bezbaruwa (1813-95), son of IQ^ar^ Bezbaruwa, was 
born in 1735 ^k. He lost his mother and father in his fourth and 
nineteenth years respectively. He then became a physician to king 
Purandar Siipba. When the charge of the whole of the kingdom was 
taken over by the East India Company, Dinanath was first appointed 
a Mahafej and then a Dewani Sheristadar. He was appointed a Munsiff 
in 1861 at Nowgong, whence later he was transferred to Barpeta, 
Tezpur, North Lakhimpur and finally to Gauhati whence he retired 
in 1873. His death took place on the 27th May, 1895. Besides writing 
his Bezbarutodr BamMtoali (1844 A.D.) he wrote one Guru Caritra 
on the life of l^rahkardew and Madhawdew, and also rendered Utkal 
Kkanda of the Skanda. Purdn and Ac&rya Sarjikati of Kara Gaurl 
Sambdd found in Rudra Yamal, into Assamese verses of the Vai^xiavite 
style, but they are mostly unpublished. His literary zeal was inherited 
by his son Lakshminath Bezbaruwa. 

Raghudew Goswami, a late Satradhikar of Jakhalabandha, Kalia- 
bar, Nag§o, is the author of one Hitopades Kdvya, rendered from 
the Sanskrit work of this name into Assamese verse of Vai^avite 
style and diction, about 1880-86 A.D., as can be inferred fcrom the fol¬ 
lowing autobiographical verses: 

Mahadi dipak tate karia sakat: 

Bindu gaj dia pSche karia yugut. 

Mithun masar jana Rohinik pai: 

SamSpati bhaila ^tra pad samudm.. 

Jakh^ bandhar Satra Kaliabarat: 

Amar janam janA sei je satfatr.. 
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His verses follow the Vai?Mvite manner, and there is nothing in parti¬ 
cular to note about it. He has usually a smooth flow of verse and 
considerable command over the style. 

Magadh de^ raja atl manohar: 

Val virjye parakrame n^ samasar. 

Putra ek ache tSr dvitiiya bhaskar: 

Vikrame atul sito rajar kumar. 

Mfgaya karjyat sito param nipun: 

Mrgaya karante 2 nan majil takhan. 

TTWfl dina prab^tate rajar kumar: 

Mrgaya karite gailA b^ar bhitar. 

Gopinath Cakravarti is another writer whose poetical work 
Kalanka Bhanjan belongs to this period. He writes in a colloquial 
style of lower Assam dialect, though following the Vai?navite style, 
and his composition and thought are both crude. 

Kf^nar cara^ dhari, bole Radha Vrajesvarl, 
duna he Murulidharl, mor manaduhldia: 

Gaot jigil& ache giri, sakale bole b&dua tirl 
JSi duhkhe ulyaba naro muldia. 

Ya(h furiba yAo karo ban ahil setu bar gurikhar tirl 
Sakale bole hgo c&o pal bai. 

But it is not without some natural diction and charm here and there. 

Lalit Cmtoba Goswamx (1845-1900), late Satradhikar of Nar§- 
yanpur, Nalbari, rendered Gopal Bhatta’s Sanskrit work into Assamese 
verses as Keli Rakaaya. in the Vai^navite style, and the work is complete 
in 194 verses. It is not devoid of a poetic diction, though the language 
and style are rather a bit loose. 

NaukSi Ssi uthS tumi, asta gaila din^rna'^i 
Meghar garjani atisay: 

Das dis bhaila i^an, avadhan, 

Cikimikl kare tamomay.... 

Aru dekha meghe garje, murar upare tarje 
Surya eve prAi asta bhailA. 

Naukakhan ache tire pracan^d^ batase tare 
As^ate bhinga yena bhaila. 

Puknakakta Dewa Sabma rendered NdlrCaritTa into Assamese 
verses after the Vaisi>avite style in 1889, and wrote many works besides. 
He was a resident of Dibrugarh. Hit-fcothd (1878) and jThin&nkur are 
his contributions in prose. There are other minor writers of thi s period 
like PadmahAs Goswami, author of Sik^daar, and compiler of Padyamdld. 

Ramakanta Catohari (1846-89) of Abhimanyu Badh Kavya fame 
was undoubtedly a torch-bearer of a new era. He was the son of 
Lak^mikAnta who collected Government revenue from the circles of 
KhAtA and Batahgila. After passing the Entrance examination, he 
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entered the headquarter office of the Deputy Commissioner, Gauhati, 
as an Assistant, and was thence transferred to Goalpara, Dhubrl and 
such other places. He returned to the Gauhati court again as a Sheris- 
tadar, but died in harness about January, 1889. 

RamAkanta, an intelligent and gifted youth*, followed Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt’s blank verse and experimented it in Assamese to 
write his Abhimanyu Bodh Kdvya. It was issued as early as 1875, 
and was of course successful. 

Das din yuddha kari Bhl^a mahabali 
Yetia ^uila hire ^ sayanat, 

Maharathi Pandaveo Ananda manere 
Bajaila dhak dhol singA karatal 
Jaga jhampa bheri daba. Apuni Sri Hari 
Nij badya sahkha lai fuai vijay 
Ghor nade buruai sakal sal^ 

Hara^ila Pandavak, sagar saman 
Apar Kaurav sainya purila ^bade. 

Hah&kar ra^a thali svAmi nidhanant. 

Uthalia sabda sindhu senar bhitar 
LaralA patal svarga, larala medini, 

Merudanda samanvite. Sabade sabade 
Bhangia parila yen dharat akfis. 

As the music of the lines prove, this is good blank verse with ideas 
overflowing each line of fourteen letters, and having a poetic diction 
and force befltting his subject. He is also the author of one early 
mythological drama, Sita Haran. Ramakanta shows his originality in 
both his works. 

Baladew Mahaitta (1850-95) is a pioneer in the short poems, 
mostly didactic, where he makes a mark and displays originality. His 
poems were long the model of subsequent writers. His simple poem 
**Kauri aru dial” (The Crow and the Jackal) displays excellent poetic 
expressions: 

Maha mahA raja yata asar nidane kata 
Karichil karjya sumahat: 

Sisavak mane kari buddbi bal anusari 

Calibai lagiba satat. 

Aiiq'tar AsA kari bahu puru^artha dhari 

Sagar maUiile dewasure: 

Strl-ratnar pratya^ ka^te bhrami nana thAi 
Trilok jinile Lankesvare. 

Abhishta siddhir hetu samudrat bandhi setu 
MaharAj Dasarath- sut: 

BhAluk bandar lai Lankat prab^ta hai 

Juddha Karichil adabhut. 

Here the theme is so simple, but the language and style has a 
majesty approaching almost classical dignity. Unfortunately BaladeVs 
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contribution to poetry is not much in quantity, but there are perhaps 
few educated Assamese who have not got at least a few lines of his poems 
by heart. He was a descendant of Bhav^anda Saud alias NarAya^. 
Baladew’s forefathers migrated thence to Khagarijan (present Nagao), 
and his father settled at MaySmari Elengi Satra, four miles off from the 
Nagao town, and here he met Naranath Mahanta, a well known prose- 
writer of his time, and studied literature. He left his only daughter 
who in turn leaves a grand-daughter. BaJadew’s only contribution to 
Assamese poetry is his Ujupdth, issued in 1884. His prose works were 
varied and include some school books. 

Bholakath Das (1858-1929) was born in July, 1858, at Nagao 
to his father Bapiram and mother Padmawati of the Bakhar Bara 
family, well known in the place, as their only son. In 1879, i^olanath 
passed the Entrance Examination and got himself admitted into the 
Metropolitan College, Calcutta. But soon after he had to return home 
for his mother's serious illness, and was appointed a District Surveyor 
of Nowgong. This Job did not suit him, and he preferred to be the 
Last Master at NagSo High School, whence he in turn became an 
Education clerk, and then a Survey teacher of Nagao and Sibsagar. 

Then he was posted in the Subordinate Civil Service and became a 
Sub-Deputy Collector in 1888. Qradually he became a first class officer 
and a second-class Magistrate and Assistant Settlement Officer. He 
performed the re-Survey and re-Settlement work of Gauhati, and 
then retired on the 12th December, 1912. Elven after this he was 
engaged in other public activities till 1927. He died on the 2nd July, 
1929, at his own residence at Gauhati from a stroke of apoplexy. 

In 1882 and 1883 he published liis Kavit& Maid, volumes I and 11 
respectively. These poems saw the light of day earlier in the Asam 
Bandhu magazine and earned sufficient name and fame as poems of 
the new age. In 1884 were issued his Cinta-TaraTigiru, parts I and II. 
His Sita Haran Kdvya written in Assamese blank verse in imitation 
of Michael Madhusudan Dutta, appeared in parts earlier in the perio¬ 
dical Asam Btldsini (1871-83) and was issued independently in 1888. 
This later work created enough sensation, good and bad, for it was a 
servile imitation of Madhusudan Dutta in an Anglo-Benglo-Assamese 
style, for such lines as “Kon siti basi chair asane hastere likhani cal5i 
yai" etc. show a curious combination of the three languages, Assamese, 
Bengali and English; but all the same his poetic talent and power 
remain indisputable. 

Insplte of his defects, BholanSth may rightly be styled as the 
Morning Star in the firmanent of Modern Assamese literature. He may 
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be called the first writer of short poems as opposed to longer poems 
or epics of earlier style. Such poems of BholanAfii like “Kiayano najage 
amar man” (why do not our minds awake?) and “Megh” (The cloud) 
really first bring the message of the new age. As regards his Anglo- 
Benglo-Assamese style, he did it under the notion, wrong as it was, 
that simple Assamese words would perhaps not be suitable for serious 
epics; and early education in the days of usurpation of Bengali, probably, 
induced him to write in such an artificial style. Though Ramakanta 
also imitated Madhusudan’s blank verse sometime before him, he had 
a perfect assimilation of the influence, which Bhoianath had not. 

VII. BUDDING OF THE PRESENT FORMS 

Rise op the Modern Drama is one of the important features of the 
period preceding the nineties of the nineteenth century. Hemcandra’s 
serio-comedy Kantar Kxrttan was no drama in a strict sense like Gunfi- 
bhiram’s social tragedy, Rfim-Nauamt. One Kefayatullah is said to 
have written a farce during this period, as one Rudraram Bardalai of 
Nagao wrote one Bangcl Bangdlani Natak, and one Devanath Barda¬ 
lai of the same place issued two dramas Hem Prabhd and Vatdelil- 
Vicched about this time. Also Ratnadhar Baruwa (1864-94), Ghana- 
syam Baruwa (1867-1923), Ramakanfa Barkakati (1860-1935) and 
GunjAnan Baruwa (1860-1936) jointly rendered Shakespeare’s Comedy 
oj Errors into an Assamese drama, Bhrama-Ranga; in excellent national 
setting, and issued the same in 1888. Ramakanta’s (1846-89) mytho¬ 
logical drama Sltd Haran also must have been issued about this time. 
Rajanikanta Bardalai, Kanaklal Baruwa and Gopal Kr^a De are also 
known to have written one mythological drama about this time, but it 
is not traced. 

Budding of the novel, a gift of English literature undoubtedly, 
had its beginning during this period. The only novel, worth the name 
and published before the nineties of the nineteenth century, was 
Sudhnrmar Updkhydn, issued as early as 1884, by Padmawati Phukanani 
(1853-1927), the eldest child and only daughter of Anandaram Dhekial 
Phukan. This is an interesting domestic novel like those of Jane 
Austen. Padmawati also published, one Hit-Sddhika and wrote many 
articles in local newspapers till the first quarter of the present century. 
GunSbhiram’s wife VignupriyS also issued one Niti-KathS in 1884 and 
their daughter Svan>alatS published one prose-work ArhuTirotd. 
Kaminlkdnta (1877) by G. S. Gurney dealing with characters of 
Chatterji-Banerji families can by no stretch of imagination be called 
an Assamese novel. Like Mrs. Mullen’s Pkulmani dru Karwnd it may 
be the Assamese rendering of a Bengali novel dealing with Bengali life 
with reference to Christianity. 
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Progress of Journalism (Gait’s Report on the Progress oj Histo~ 
rical Research tn ^ssam, Appendix IV giving “A Short Account oj the 
Rise and Progress of Journalism in the Assam Valley, and Benudhar 
R§jkhowa’s pamphlet in English to the effect) comes next. “The 
Orunodot, a monthly paper, devoted to religion, science and general 
intelligence, is printed and published at Sibsagar Mission Press, by 
O. T. Cutter, for the American Baptist Mission in Assam.” This was 
the description printed when the paper was first started in January, 
1846. Cutter perhaps remained the editor till 1850 or VoL V, and in 
1851 Brown became the editor, from Vol. VI, and Cutter left Sibsagar 
in 1853. This year, from VoL VII, A. H. Danforth becomes the editor, 
and in 1855 Brown left Sibsagar. From Vol. XI, 1856, S. M. Whiting 
became the editor. Then the following Missionaries became its editors 
in order: Bronson from 1865; Dr. & Mrs. Ward from 1867; Clarke 
from 1869; Rev. Gomey from 1874; Rev. & Mrs. Witter from 1884 (?). 
Orunodoi continued till 1884 or 1882 while Mrs. S. R. Ward says, it was 
discontinued in 1880. It was illustrated from the Illustrated London 
News with blocks made by Assamese carpenters. It was priced Re. 1 
per annum. 

It was an inspiring ideal indeed, and it gave impetus to the birth 
of a galaxy of newspapers and magazines in Assam, both in English 
and Assamese. Assam Vilasim (1871-83) is the second Assamese 
monthly published from the Aimiati Dharma Prakis Press. It was 
mainl y a rcligious Organ of the Satra, but it also ventilated public news 
and views. Asam Mihir (1872-73) is the third Assamese journal, and 
the first weekly in Assam published by the Gauhati Cidananda Press. 
Assam Darpau (1874-75) in tfie next monthly in Assamese published 
from Viswanath in Tezpur and edited by Lak?mi Kanta BarkakatL In 
the years 1875 an 1876 two other journals, one religious and the other 
literary and scientific made their appearance. Both these papers were 
edited from Nagao and printed in Calcutta. 1876 saw another rdi- 
gious monthly organ published by the Nagao Dihingia Gosai from the 
Dharma Prakas Press at Gauhati. Other Journals are Goilpdra 
Hitsadhiiu, (1876-78) a weekly; and Candrodayd and Assam Dtpak, 
two monthly papers published by the CidSnanda Press and Dharma 
PrakSs Press respectively from Gauhati 

The Assam News (1880-81), An^o-Assamese Weekly, was edited 
by Hemcandra Baruwa and published from the Baruw&-Phulcan 
Brothers and Co., Gauhati. It had a brilliant success and immense 
influence and bad about nine hundred subscribers. It was however 
discontinued in the very year in which Assam Bondhu (1881-82) made 
its appearance, being edited by Gunabhiram Baruw^. It was succeed- 
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ed by the publication of ‘Mau* edited by Harinarayan Baruvra in 
Becembcr^ 18S6, and rn.Ta. (1888-90) edited by iSrldhar Baruwa 
of Auniati Satra being published from Calcutta and Gauhati respec¬ 
tively. Lara Bandhu (1888), the first Assamese children*s magazine, 
was edited by Karuijabhiram, son of Gunabhiram and published from 
Nagao. 

Vin. PUBLICITY OF OLD ASAMlYA CLASSICS 

Nbw Efforts to preserve the old manuscripts is another important 
feature of this period. It was a sympathetic movement induced by 
the efforts of the American Baptist Mission in this direction, or rather 
a continuation of it. For the first efforts for such collections of old 
manuscripts was inaugurated by Rev. Nathan Brown himself. He col¬ 
lected as many as forty manuscripts till 1850, among which are included 
the History edited by Kasinath and Radhanath in 1844 and published 
by the Baptists, and the Chutiya Chronicles issued in te OruTiocIot. 
Then followed a period of more than sixty years during which no fresh 
efforts were seen till Sir Archdale Earle's regime that encouraged such 
endeavours. 

It was Colonel P. R. T. Gurdon who employed Hemcandra Goswfimi 
who now collected as many as 77 Sanskrit and 156 Assamese n^us- 
cripts which latter included works on diverse topics as the following: 
(1) Proverbs 4, (2) Arithmetic 4, (3) Astronomy 1, (4) Biography 12, 
(5) Chronicles 10, (6) Drama 14, (7) Poetry 39, (8) Story 1, (9) 
Ahom dictionary 1, (10) Incantation and diarms 1, (11) Medical trea¬ 
tises 2, (12) Miscellanies 2, (13) Mythologies 16, (14) Religious 
works 34, (15) Riddles 1, (16) Songs 4, (17) Tantra 1, giving the total 
of 156. It is needless to say that Brown did not perhaps care to collect 
religious manuscripts for obvious reasons. Besides, the public would 
not easily allow their religious works to be handled by all, for from 
allowing them to he printed, lest their sanctity should he spoiled and 
the dignity of the great Vai?Mvite writers should be slighted. 

Haribila-s Agarwala (1842-1916) was the pioneer in non-official 
circles to serve the literature by issuing these old religious works. A 
Marwarl by tradition, born in 1842 at Gamiri in Tezpur, was given 
the best early education that was possible at Dibrugarh and Sibsagar, 
and was then admitted into the Hindu School in Calcutta. Though he 
discontinued his academic life soon after, he travelled widely in all 
sacred places of India, Burma and Ceylon. He was a great business 
magnet and had business in large scale in Assam and in Calcutta where 
he had his own residence in the Armenian Street near Barbazar. He had 
five sons among whom was Candrakumar, the high priest of roman- 
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ticism in Assamese literature. Haribilas himself had some literary 
gift and wrote a short sketch on the life of Lamhodar Bara end read 
it in a sitting of the Assamese Language Improving Society. He had 
business of Saw Mills, lac, elephant trapping, and tea-plantation, the 
last of which has its monument at TSmolbari, a pioneer Tea-Estate of 
native planters. He died on the 18th November, 1916. 

As early as 1876, Haribilas published the J&rttaji-Gho^, and then 
published the Tenth, Eleventh, and then again the First, Second and 
Third Books of the Bhagawat by 6ahkardew. He also published Sahkar- 
dew’s GunmaiSj Sttd Svayamhar N3t, Bhatima, Bargtts etc. before the 
close of the nineteenth century. He also published Purushottam Thakur’s 
Prayoga Ratnamatd Vydkaran in Sanskrit written in king Nara NSra- 
3 rai>’s court. He also issued Madhawdew^s Ratnawali, Daityari Thakur’s 
Guru Caritra, and other works as Ripunjay SrjiTti from the press, as 
also the Assamese version of Sdr Nitya Kna by Svami Siva Nfirayan 
Paramhamsa. It is with the pecuniary help of Haribilas that Gui>a- 
bhiram published his Kuvya Kusutn, a selection of old Assamese poems. 
Thus Haribilas must be remembered at least as a great patron of 
Assamese literature. 

Madhaw Candra Bardalai (1846-1907), another patron like 
Haribalas, was bom in January, 1846, to his father Kalpanath and his 
mother Padmawatl, at North Gauhati. He passed his Entrance Exami¬ 
nation in 1864 with other great sons of Assam as Anandaram Baruwa, 
Colonel Jalnur Ahmed and Colonel Sivaram Bara. He passed his First 
Arts course duly, but having failed in the first chance in his BA. 
Examination, he was reduced to the necessity of serving as a clerk at 
Nagao and then at the Gauhati Steamer office. He then left his last 
]oh for a teachership in the Barisal High School and served there for 
three years. Thence he passed the Licenciate of Law Ebcamination 
and joined the Gauhati Bar. He was soon recruited from it to be an 
Extra Assistant Commissioner whence he happened to top the list of 
Deputy Magistrates. He served for 27 years in the Provincial Civil 
Service, but died on the 10th October, 1907, before he could enjoy 
his weE-eamed pension for even two years. 

Madhaw Candra’s monumental fame rests on his first pubEcation 
of the Seven Kandas of the Ramayana by Madhaw Kandali, Sankardew 
flnd liladhawdew, his learned preface to it proving his scholarship. 
He also Issued Puru§ottam Gajapati’s Assamese version of Dtpika 
Canda in 1895. Lakseswar Sarma was another young man who pre¬ 
pared to publish the whole of the Assamese Mahabharat, but died a 
very early death. 
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Institutional Efforts are also another feature of this period. 
A notice in the Orunodoi (Vol. XIII) in 1858 shows the exist^ce of 
one “Asam Des Hitaisini Sabha.” It transpires that some Priyalal 
Baruwa and others established it on the 24th Agrahayan, 1777 Sak, 
or sometime about 10th December, 1855, with the avowed purpose 
of promoting welfare of the modem Assamese language and literature. 
Again, on the 25th August, 1888, (Bhadra, 1810 Sak) at 37, Mirijapur 
Street, was held the first sitting of the Assamese Language Improving 
Society, among the Assamese students of Calcutta, where they chalked 
out their programme. ‘It shall be the endeavour of this Society to 
invite attention of the authorities of the Education Department of 
Assam to see that Assamese is actually employed in all grades of 
schools in Assam and that Assamese children have all facilities to 
study their own mother tongue; to remove all grammatical and ortho¬ 
graphical anomalies and to use correct forms of speech instead; to 
move the authorities to use suitable works removing the defective 

ones;_to remove the wants of our languajge by translating from 

San^it or other languages;-to promote interest for newspapers; 

and to create a standard language all through Assam”. (Jonakx, Vol. I, 
No. 9, p. 211; Tara, No. 8 Bahag). This Society brought out 

a comprehensive catalogue of Assamese books in 1895. 

IX. THE MARVELLOUS “JONAKl” PERIOD 

Orunodoi and Jonaki mark different epochs in modem Assamese 
literature. They have something in common between the two, namely 
that though either cannot claim any comparison with the great glorious 
Vai$navite age, still in their own way Orunodoi and Jon&ki practically 
were the organs of two movements, the former against the usurpation 
of Bengali, and the latter for the re-coronation of Assamese after her 
restoration. The Baptists laid the foundation of modem Assamese 
literature, and even the early modem trio Anandaram-Hemcandra- 
Giu^Uiiram did little more than confirm the foundation; while the 
Romanticists represented by the next great trio Candrakumar-Laksmi- 
nath-Hemcandra, if they could not raise a palace tower on the foun¬ 
dation, had erected at leeist a decent building on it. 

Jonaki the leading Assamese monthly of the period made its first 
appearance on the 9th February, 1889, published from Calcutta by its 
sole proprietor and editor Candra Kumar AgarwSla. In the following 
years it was edited by Hemcandra Goswami and Laksminath Bezbaruwa 
respectively. It was discontinued for some time and was again pub¬ 
lished from Gauhati by Kanaklal Bamwa and Satyanath Bara. Bijult 
appeared in 1890 from Calcutta and was successively edited by Kr 9 pa- 
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prasad Duwara, PadmanSth Baruwa, Benudhar Hajkhowa, and by 
Lak^mlnath Sarma, when it \vas published from Shillong; iiadm, 
another Anglo-Indian weekly founded by late Manik Candra Baruwa 
and edited by Kaliram Baruwa, appeared in September, 1894. It 
was followed on the 5th January, 1895, by the publication of the 
Times of Assam, an En^glish weekly Asdm Banti is another Anglo- 
Assamese weekly published in January, 1899, from the Assam Central 
Press by some patriotic persons of Tezpur like Kamalakanta Bhatta- 
carya ^md Jaydev Sarma, and first edited by Mathura Mohan Baruwa, 
pn d thp.n by Jaydev Sarma. Postern Herald (1902-04) edited by 
Basambad Mitra, Citizen (1904-06) edited by Kalinath, Chronicle 
(1905) edited by Candra BaruwS, are other newspapers pub¬ 

lished from Dibrugarh. Dipti (1905-07) by Baptists, was also pub¬ 
lished from Dibrugarh. Advocate of Assam (1905-12) also edited by 
Mathura Mohan Baruwa from Gauhati, U^a (1907) by Padmanith 
Baruwa, published from Tezpur, are periodicals issued before the second 
decade of the present century. 

In Agrahaya^, 1831 Sak (November, 1909) was issued Bdhi from 
Assam Bengal Stores in 2, Lai Bazar Street, Calcutta, edited by Laksmi- 
nfith Bezbaruwa, with great promise and long life, following the creed 
of JonAkl; for it was the organ of the same school of writers including 
the editor. It was since published from Dibrugarh and then from Gauhati 
by Candrakumkr Agarwalh still with Laksminath BazbaruwA as its 
editor, till the middle of the thirties. It then passed into other hands 
before it discontinued. Alocani (1909-17) was another monthly journal 
published from Dibrugaih in Kartika, 1831 Sak (October 1909) with 
editors as Prasannakumar BaruwA, Durganath C&ngkakati, and Nilamani 
Fhukan successively. Other journals were Asom Bdndhaw (1910-16) 
edited by Taranath Cakravarti from Tezpur, Kdbitd-Latd (1911-13), a 
quarterly edited by Nllakantha Baruwa from North Lakhimpur, Viioo- 
Bdrttd (1911), a weekly edited and published by Kalir^ Das from 
Dacca, Assam Herald (1912), a weekly edited by Kr?na Candra Baruwa 
from Nagao, Aadm Rayat (1912) edited by Bholanath GohSi from 
Dibrugarh, Ranar Bdtari (1914) issued for sometime during the first 
great war, Akan (1916), a children's magazine beautifully illustrated 
and edited by Hemcandra Goswami and published by Lohit Candra 
Bhuya from 43 Amh erst Street, Calcutta, in January of 1916. 

Lateb JotTRNAi3. Ascrmyd made its apparance in 1918, first 
edited and published by CandrakumSr Agarwala through Assam Print¬ 
ers and Publishers Ltd. as a weekly, and had a long vigorous life later 
as a daily Assamese national paper. A large number of journals and 
weeklies then follow; Prahhat (71920), ^s^dmi Afchbar (1919-20), Cetand, 
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(1919>26), Janmahhumi (1922), as the first quarterly organ of the 
Assam Students Confereiice, Asam Pradipika (1920), Asarn^Kri^ (1921), 
Arghd (February 1922), Milan (1922-23), the second quarterly organ 
of the Assam Students’ Conference, Bibdr (1923), an organ of the Bado 
community of lower Assam, Sadhana (1924-? 31), an organ of the Assam 
Muhammadan Students’ Conference, Asam Hitaisi (1925-? 29) was issued 
from the Bhudev Publishing House, Calcutta, first edited by Kamala- 
kanta Bhattacarya. Other journals that followed are Cotton, College 
Magazine (1924), Economic .Journal of Assam (1925), Jd^aratt 
(1924—26); Khefiyak (1925); Asam Sdhitya Sahhd PatriJcd (1925-44), 
Arun (1926-32), a children’s mag azin e, emd Prahhdti (1926) another 
organ of the Kac^i community of upper Assam; Janar^ (1926), Kdrbdr 
dru Kerbart (1926), Poiu-Pdlon (1926-45), a journal on domestic 
animal welfare, Jeuti (1926-45), Setoi (1926), SatyabddI (1926), 
International Times (1927), Prantafadsix (1927), Santa PracEp (1928), 
Pracdrak (1928), Ghar Jeuti (1928) the first organ of women in Assam, 
Cotton Collegiate Scliool Magazine (1928), Galpa-Series (1929), Bdtari 
(1929-37), begun as weekly and then conducted as daily, Axoahan 
(1929-40), Nagarar katha^ Asam (July, 1935), Stoardj, Pratibhd^ Asdm- 
Setoaic, Jayanti and Surabhi, and Manipur-Matam, another Manipuri- 
Assamese paper published from Ma^pur. 

More Institutional Efforts were even regular in this period. 
As early as the 2nd July, 1894, in response to Sir Gait’s proposal 
and Sir W illiam Ward’s approval of it, the Government of Assam 
notified its intention to start the work of Assam Ethnography Depart¬ 
ment as a result of Risley’s finds on the subject in regard to the races 
of Bengal. On the 18Ui July, 1894, Liyal, the officiating Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Assam, further declared his intention to make a grant for 
the preservation of old manuscripts of Assamese religious works and 
chronicles, and accordingly Sir Gait made an allotment of Rs. 500 for 
the rest of the financial year 1894-95, and an annual allotment of Rs. 1,000 
for three subsequent years. AH the Deputy Commissioners were also 
instructed to help Sir Gait in this matter of collection. Sir Gait’s famous 
work, “Report on the Progress of Historical Research in Assam”, referred 
to so many times and oft, was the- ripe fruit of his labours, which 
was submitted to the Chief Commissioner on the 23rd January, 1897, 
and was published the very year. The Report included a compre¬ 
hensive list of published or unpublished Assamese books and books 
in various languages regarding Assam, and they were on different 
subjects as geography, geology, archaeology, history, religion, mytho¬ 
logy, ethnogr^hy, philology, coins and miscellanies. It is difficult to 
exaggerate its importance. 
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Sir Gait collected various materials in this connexion among which 
\vere coins of the Ahom, Koch, Jayantiya, Tripura, Kachar, Manipur 
and other kings. He also gathered stone inscriptions, copper plates, 
inscriptions on cannon belonging to the pre-Ahom, Ahom, Koch, and 
Muhammadan periods. There were also chronicles in the Ahom and 
Assamese languages religious works, mythologies, stories and tradi* 
tions, along with a catalogue of the archaeological remains of the 
country. Sir Gait was the first Honorary Director of this Department 
which position he retained till 1897, and then with the materials thus 
collected he issued his History of Assam to the world in 1905. 

Sir Gait was succeeded by Colonel P. R. T. Gordon in 1897 as 
the Director of Assam Ethnography Department and he soon under¬ 
took the publication of the collected Assamese proverbs and then the 
editing and publication of Hemko^, the first etymological Assamese 
dictionary that could be issued in 1900, with the help of his subordinate 
officer Hemcandra GoswSmI Gordon also started the work of resear¬ 
ches in regard to Assamese coins and true account of the Maran, 
Khamti and such tribes. In 1904, Sir Bamfield Fuller took over charge 
of this Department temporarily and began the publication of mono¬ 
graphs on the hill tribes, and Gordon himself wrote an account of the 
Khasis. It is under this Department that Hemcandra Goswazni was 
deputed to collect Assamese Manuscripts to which we have already 
referred. His editing and publishing of Asam Buranji an old chro¬ 
nicle of Assam, of the Darrang Rgj Vazps&wali by Surjyakhari Daibajna 
and of the Descriptive Catalogue of Assamese Manuscripts are really 
the fruits of work of this Department. 

In 1820, CoL Gordon was succeeded by Dr. Hutton as the Director 
of Assam Ethnography Department and he soon began deeper resear¬ 
ches in the matter of the hill-tribes of Assam, and such publications 
as the following do great honour to the unique service rendered 
by this Department to the study of this subject in general. The publi¬ 
cations include: Monographs on the Hill Tribes of Assam, The 
Lakshers, by N. K Parry I.C.S.; The Thadou Kukis by William Shaw; 
The Ao Nagas and The Lhota Nagas by J. P. Mills, LC.S.; The Ao 
Naga Tribes of Assam by W. C. Smith, M.A, Ph.D.; The Serna Nagas 
and The Angami Nagas by J. H. Hutton,. CJK, MA., I.C.S.; The 
Kacharis by Rev. S. Endle; The Lushai Kuki Clans, and History of the 
Assam Rifles by Lt CoL Shakespear; The Mikirs by Charles Lyall; The 
Metheis by T. C. Hodsom. Manual of the Bengali Language including 
an Assamese Grammar (1894) by G. F. Nichol, and Assamese and 
Bengali (1896) by J. D. Anderson, are works of the period from 
outside. 
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Assam Researqi Society was established on the 7th April, 1912, 
with Sir Archdale Earle, Maharaj Sir Jitendra NarSyan Bhupa Bahadur 
of Kochbehar, Liuetenant Colonel P. R. T. Gordon, Sir Edward Gait 
and Raja Prabhat Chandra Baruwa Bahadur of Gauripur as its patrons. 
This Society was doing good work, on its own line that may, not 
unfittingly, conKpare with the works of other Research Societies in other 
provinces of India. The Journal of this Society first founded by Kanak* 
lal Baruwa was a great asset to this Society publishing many valuable 
articles throwing a flood of light in the many dark comers of the 
history of the country. 

Assam STunnirrs^ Conference held its first sitting at Gauhatl on 
the 25th December, 1916, presided over by Lakshminath Bezbaruwa. 
It has since had many eminent scholars like Col. Gordon, Dr. Bhan- 
dark^, Sir PrafuUacandra Rai, C. F. Andrews, and Deva Prasad Sarva- 
dhikari, as its Presidents, and did-lot to promote welfare of Assamese 
literature. The various Sammilan Pravandhiwal'is, the several publi¬ 
cations of Hemcandra Baruwa Memorial Series, its journals as Janma- 
hhumi and Milan, its awarding of AnandarSm Baruwa Gold Medal for 
any original paper on Sanskrit literature and, above all, its propagation 
of Assamese hero-worship, served to give a great awakening to the 
coimtry. The institution still survives, but its present participation in 
active party-politics has led it away from its original line of action. 
Assam Muhammadan Students* Conference, also established some time 
after, with its organ, Sddhand, contributed a good deal in its particular 
line to the improvement of Assamese literature. 

Assam LmERARV Association held it& first sitting at Sibsagar on 
the 26th December, 1917. The Association was doing many useful 
works induing the publication of its journal and a Dictinoary in 1933 
through the Candrakanta-Indrakanta Trust Fund. DSmodar Carif, 
and BaTtamSli Carit, Saivata Tantra are works published by the Sabhfi 
through its Naradew Trust Fund; hut the authenticity and correctness 
in editing of the first two works by its appointed editor were challenged 
by the Conference and ordered their proscription. Rewards were 
declared by the Conference for writing novels etc. and prizes were 
given for some life-sketches of eminent Assamese by the Kamala Devi 
Trust Fund of the Sahha. 

Department op Historical and Antiquarian Studies, Assam, was 
started in June, 1928 as the result of a proposal from Mr. Cunningham, 
the then Director of Public Instruction, Assam, moving the Govern¬ 
ment of Assam, for the establlshm^t of such an institution, finally 
approved by Mr. Hammond, the theij Governor Assam. Mr. Bentinc, 
file Commissioner of Assam was appointed the Provincial Director, and 
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3Mr. Mills, the Deputy Commissioner of the Kadiar district, and Pro¬ 
fessor Surjyakumar Bhuyan became Assistant Directors for the two 
Valleys. The publications of this department include Asam Buranjt 
(1228-1826), Kdmarvpar Buranjt; Deodhai Asam Buranji, Aaamar 
Padya Buranjt; Tungkkungid Buranji (1681-1806), Kachdn Buranji; 
Jayantiya Buranji; Baharistan^-Ghajhi; Tripura Buranji (1710-15), 
and Asam Buranji (1848-81), Ghom-Viddn, and Kdmaratna Tantra, 

Assam Museum. Along with these may also be counted such 
earlier efforts as the Candradhar BaruwS Trust Fund that contributed 
a great deal to promote welfare of Assamese liteature. Late Candra¬ 
dhar, son of Haladhar Baruwa of Nagfio, an educated and promising 
young man, bachelor, who died, of black-water fever while for 
change at Madhupur, left Rs. 1,400 earmarked to be spent for encourage¬ 
ment of Assamese literature. Establishment of the Assam Museum 
and of the Pratibha-Devi Lectures in the last years of the thirties of 
this century are other important works of this period. 

X. DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN ASAMlYA PROSE 

Kamalakanta Bhattacharya (1853-1936) was bom at Na-du&r 
Silbandhfi at Tezpiu*, but they originally belonged to Garhehaga at 
Vlswandth in the same subdivision. He was attached to various busi¬ 
ness as elephant-catching of Haribilas Agarwala. He finally settled 
at Gauhati and had left his second wife, ffiree sons and two daughters. 
Kamnla kanta carried on literary culture for more than sixty years, 
right from the days of the Orunodoi, through the ages of Asam-Ncws, 
Asdm Bandhu, Jondl^, Bohi, Asamiyd till the day of the latest maga¬ 
zines in the thirties of the present century. He was one of the best 
original thinkers and writers of modem Assamese. He is rightly called 
a Mahar^i for his foresight of a seer. He was a thoughtful writer both 
in prose and verse, and like Tennyson’s poems, “Locksley Hall” and 
“Locksley Hall Sixty years after,” most of the predictions of his early 
writings in regard to the future of Assam came true even in his later 
days. 

In 1890 was published his collection of poems, Cmtdnal (The Fire 
of Thought), part one. KamalSlointa is nothing if he is not a patriot 
out and out; and he is first a [patriot and then a poet or writer. He 
himself was conscious of his defects in regard to bis poetic style and 
metre, but declared that he simply employed the poetic art to give 
vent to his patriotic feelings that were burning within him. But defects 
could appear only till be was not inspired: and they vanish the moment 
he had the "celestial fire” or divine wrath, 
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In the poems “Pumima Ratilai cai” (Looking at the Full moon¬ 
lit Night), he begins: 

JonSk r§titi, rupahl hahiti, SuSi jagat, kino bitopan: 

Nicuk jagat, nidrar kolat, kone mantra mati, harile cetan. 

‘Ah, the charming smile of the full moon-lit night! How beautifully it 
adorns the world! The world is lulled into the lap of Sleep. Who is 
it that has charmed and stolen away the consciousness of the world 
by uttering an incantation?’ This is indeed beautiful and in some sense 
an original poetic expression- But he socm woke up from this mid¬ 
summer night’s dream; for even then the miseries of his country once 
more became uppermost in his heart: 

Pur^mar Jonti, rupahl h&hiti, eri hat joro kara palayan: 
Tomar kira^i, nakare sobhon, durbhag& Asam pSpar badan. 

‘Oh charming smile of the Full-moon, do fly away, I beseech you with 
folded hands. Your rays do not so look well in Ae face of Assam, so 
wretched!’ Similar thoughts are found in “Marisali” (The Church¬ 
yard), *‘JatIya Gaurav” (National Pride) and otiier poems. 

The poem ‘Pfihara^’ (Oblivion) was written, on seeing an old rock- 
piece lying in front of the Tezpur court. He begins at once: 

KoS PShara:^, tomar petat, katano rakhlchfi buranji sumSi: 
Cintile ebSr, maro puri del, kata jati Idrtti khala gili hai. 

*Tell me, O Oblivion, how many chronicles have you devoured and 
put in your stomach? I die burning within myself, when I think how 
many Rories of the naticm you have devoured.’ Hien the poet looked 
this way and that, and heard a voice in the air which answered his 
querries: 

Cintar ninade, Sunil5 idhvani, bindhile ^kar jongal sele: 
Prakrtiye diS, de^r snehti, tej hai ghankai dh^ere hale 
CiSri kandiche, iSunS Brahmanutre, eilanl dar§t nirale bahi: 
Bilape inade, yel din dhaxi, Aryar gaurav paril khahi. 

‘I heard that voice resounded in my thought, and the sharp point of 
the spear pierced my heart; and thus it was that the love of my country 
which is nature’s own gift, began to flow as blood thick and mobile. 
Hark ye! cries the Brahmaputra sitting over the yonder stones. This 
great river laments since the days the Aryan civilisation (in Assam) 
dropped down.* However the glimpse of bright future has not escaped 
his sight and he waits for the day: 

Janmiba sidinS, fiatek Metchini, tuccha pari thaka alar para: 
Sata Garibaldi, janam labhiba, kariba pohar Bhfirat dharS. 

‘That day hundreds of Metcini will be bom from such ne^ected 
and insignificant stones, and hundreds of Geribaldi will be bom out of 
such stones and wUl iUumine India and the world,’ 
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The second part of CintanoZ was issued in 1922 and contains sucH 
patriotic poems as ‘‘Khasia Parvatat ihit di manar hhab” and s\idi poems 
as “Basanttr Bia” anticipating and giving the original idea of “Bahaglr 
Bia” by Raghunath Chaudhari of much later days, for though presented 
in book form in the twenties of this century, these poems were first 
published in the eighties and nineties of the nineteenth century in the 
magazines Assamr-Bandhu, Jondki and others. His Cintd Taratiga 4 
another collection of his poems that was issued about the thirties of 
the present century. Kamal&kanta certainly occupies a unique and 
high place in modem Assamese literature both in poetry and prose. 
Besides a large number of essays that overflooded the local magazines 
and his editorials in the Assam-Hitai^i he had left several big volumes 
of prose manuscripts like his A^bakra and his autobiography. 

Lambodar Bara (1860-92), one of the great masters of modem 
Assamese prose, was bom in 1860, at Thalipukhuria village of Gamiri, 
Helem, in the Tezpur subdivision. He was the son of a poor but 
honest peasant. He was a writer' in the p>eriodical Asam BtJidsinl from 
the days he was a student of the Middle Vernacular standard. He 
wrote his schoolbook, Lardbodh, after appearing in the B.A, exami¬ 
nation, find rendered the Sanskrit drama Sakuntala a year after, when 
he served as a Headmaster of the Hahima Middle* English High School. 
He wrote his prose-work jTianoday after passing the B.A. examination 
and becoming a practising lawyer. He was a regular contributor to- 
all local magazines like Jondki, Asam Tard, Assam News. By early 
death in 1892, his other works as Anandardm Bamicar Jlwan carit, 
SamSj Darpan Ndtak, Uvarchandra Vidydsdgarar Jltoan Carit and 
Bhugol Vidya were left incomplete and were goon lost. 

In the preface to his Anandardm Baruwdr Jtican Caritra, he shows 
a Macaulian style, a thundering and rhetorical Assamese prose, an 
almost inimitable style in its own way. It begins: "Yetia prai gotei- 
khan p|thiv! ajnan andharar kala dhak'aniye dhaki thaichil, yetifi pra! 
sakalo manuhe ulanga ve^ parVatar gatat bas kari habir pahu am 
gachar fal-mul khai jiwan dharan karichil, tetiao ei pupyabhumi 
Bharatbar^ jnfinar poharere bhota tartar dare jiliki fichil.” As a matter 
of fact, Lambodar is one of the few modem Assamese writers who 
have studied rhetorics or have attempted to write a careful and studied 
prose. Lambodar’s style attained a large amount of dignity without 
being hisbly Sanskritic. Such Rjrqse-styles in. any language are gene¬ 
rally very attractive, but they seem to make room soon for more simple 
and practical style. The only junior writer who seems to have attempt¬ 
ed an imitation of this style is Anandacandra AgarwalS who, by his 
wife Pfirijat AgarwaU, is also related to Lambodar. A nandacandra’s 
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essay on K^ama (Forgiveness); “Kjama svargiya bastu. K^ama teja- 
svisakalar tej^ tapas sakalar Ved, satyaparaya:^iar satya. K^ama dayamay 
pitar kantham^. Sakalo m^uh prakrta ksamasll hoa hale ei sat;asar 
soc^iar halheten; dukh-kualiye avari thaka ei pi'thivit svargar jeuti paril- 
heten.” It has almost the rhythm of poetry. 

The growth of satire, and wit and humour in modem Assamese 
had been accelerated by the essays of Hemcandra and Gl^Labhiram. 
Hemcandra illustrated satire, and brutal satires too like Swift or Pope 
of English literature, in his Bdhire Rang-Cang bhitare Koahhdturi, and 
in his farcical play Kdnidr Kirttan. Gunabhiram showed mere wit 
and humour in his work Kathin Sahdar RaKasya Vydkhya, mild and 
kindly, even as the humour of Chaucer of English literature. Lambodar 
showed almost a compromise between the two, being less brutal in his 
caricature of the contemporary society, but all-the-same having a point¬ 
ed reference to its vices^ as in his essay “Sadihiandar Kalaghumati 
(Sadananda’s Nap), published in the Assam. Bandku (Vol. I, No. 1). 

SAT7ANATH Bara (1860-1925), another great master of modem 
Assamese prose, was bom at Bharalumukh, Gauhati, the same year 
as Lambodar, and originally belonging to the same Tezpur subdivision, 
in the Herapoa village of Naduar. Satyanath lost his father Dayanath 
and his mother Amaya in his seventh and ninth year respectively. He 
was educated at school at Gauhati and at college in Calcutta with the 
pecuniary help rendered by his paternal uncle. He passed his Entrance, 
B.A. and B.L. final examinations in 1881, 1886 and 1889 respectively. 
Having lost a chance in the B.L. examination he served as the Head¬ 
master of the Faridpur Hindu Academy. He died on the 13th Decem¬ 
ber, 1925, leaving his widowed wife and two sons. 

Satyanath began his literary career long before he closed his 
academic life. He contributed excellent poems to Asam Bandhu or 
such local magazines and composed songs both serious and comic 
both in standard and in Elamarupl dialect. His Citdwali is the first 
book of modem Assamese songs i^ed in 1888. All the same, Satya- 
nath’s fame now rests not on his poems, but on his prose works. His 
Sdhitya Vtcdr is the first contribution dealing with study of literature 
in outlines. His Sarathi is a collection of his essays on different sub¬ 
jects, written in a style of short, pregnant sentences, aphoristic and 
Baconian in form. ‘*VidyS manav manar dipti,” (Learning is the lamp 
of the human mind); **Puthir vidya thupSi thoa dhanar nicina” (Know¬ 
ledge in books is like wealth accumulated ); **Nyayawanta manuh tarjur 
nlcina” (A just man is like a true balance). The hook is replete with 
^ch sentences. This is almost an inimitable style, finding a follower 
of late in Nilama:^ Phukan’s CintaTnani. 
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SatyaDaUi’s other useful works are Akds~Rahasya, essays on Astro¬ 
nomical subjects, and Cint&-kali, essays on different thoughts expres¬ 
sed in the local magazines from time to time and now re-issued as a 
posthumous work. His KcTuira-iSabhd is another posthumous work 
giving a collection of his humourous essays appearing earlier in local 
magazines. Satyanath’s Bohol Vydkoran is also a comprehensive work 
on the subject though not without defects. Any way, Satyanath must 
live long in the memory of the posterity as a master of modem Assamese 
prose. 

Hatnesvas MAKAfTTA (1864-93), another short-lived youth of genius 
and promise who died about the age of reaching his manhood like 
Anandaram and Lambodar, was bom to Thanesv^u‘ and Jayanti as 
their only son, and he lost his father who was the Satradhikar of 
Baliagaru Satra in North Lakhimpur, before he completed his first year. 
His widowed mother did all she could to bring up Ratnesvar who at 
last passed the Ekitrance Examination from the Gauhati High SchooL 
His academic career was put a stop to at this stage and he now came 
to Purani Gudam, Nagao, to live imder the wings of his maternal 
uncle. Here he married and became an accountant in the Nagao court 
as encouraged by Gui^bhir^ BaruwS, then an Extra A^istant Com¬ 
missioner at Nagao. Unfortunately Ratnesvar's life was cut short by 
death which came with the black-water fever that attacked him in 
1893. Ratnesvar had a promising literary career and was regular con¬ 
tributor to Asam-BanEhu, Jonckt and such other journals. His liisto- 
rical contributic^ as in ''Princess Jaymati” were leading research arti¬ 
cles on such subjects. His only work that appeared is his Kavitd Hdr, 
is a collection of his poems, which proves his poetic genius. His other 
works, a drama on Draupadxr Beni Bandkan and the second part of 
his Kavita Hdr, remained incomplete and unpublished. Ratnesvar also 
wrote many articles under the pseudo-name Ramdas Gosvami. 

XI. THE THEATRE OF ASSAMESE ROMANTICISM 

A Trio op Romantic Priests. The period, familiarly known as the 
Age of Jonofci (^ow-worm) after the name of the monthly magazine, 
published in 1889, is the epoch referred to as the age of Romanticism 
in Assamese literature. True it is that direct or indirect influence of 
English Uteratiire was already felt about the seventies of the last cenitiry 
in the introduction of lyrical poems and in the use of blank-verse in 
epic poems, but they were more concerned with the form than with the 
spirit of the En^ish literature. Modernism of course toudied them, 
and poets like BholanSth, Ramakanta and Kamalakanta are modem, as 
are Madhusudan and Bankimcandra of Bengali literature, because of 
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this touch; while poets like Visvesvar, Dutiram and Pur^ak^ta are not 
so, like Bharatchandra, l^ar Gupta and Dinabandhu of Bengali lite> 
rature, because of the lack of it. 

Candrakumar (1867-1938), LaksminUth (1868-1938) and Hemcandra 
(1872-1928) by themselves form a trio of modem Assamese lite¬ 
rature even from their imiversity life, when they first published JonS,}ci 
in 1889. They may aptly be compared with the Lake Poets of English 
romanticism. Candrakumar, the real foimder of Jondkl, and rather 
the leader among them in all points, played the most prominent part 
and contributed the most important elements of romanticism through 
his poems. But like poet Gray of English literature, few Assamese 
poets have climbed the Parnassus with so little bag and baggage. 
Almost all his poetical efforts are covered by these two little volumes, 
Pratima (The Image) and Bin Baragi (Thy Lyric Ascetic) since pub¬ 
lished in the first and third decades of the present century. Firstly, 
his language and style are always extremely simple, natural and collo¬ 
quial, showing a vast contrast to the Sanskritic, artificial and rather 
bombastic style of his predecessors like Bhol&nath. It is purely Words¬ 
worthian. Secondly, his subjects dealt more directly with nature, and 
not merely “as a background to the picture of human life”, as it 
has never been dealt before. His poems like **Niyar” (The Dewdrops), 
‘Tula Sariyah Dara (The blossoming mustar-seed-plants) are full of 
the freshness of nature, not seen through books, and are of exquisite 
beauty. 

Thirdly, the subject of Man (independent of nationabty and class) 
also began to occupy more space in his poetry and it sheds new lustre 
over it in his poems like “Visva Bhawaria (The Universal Actor), 
“Manav-BandanA” (Adoration of Man). In the English Romantic 
Movement, Wordsworth was suppl^ented by Coleridge who wrote 
about the supernatural. We find thi^ as the fourth element in Candra- 
Kumar in such poems as “Ban Kuwari” (Wood-nymphs) and Jal Kuwari 
(Mermaid). The fifth and sixth elements, namely, a deep feeling for 
the lives of the poor, and a new form of poetry, like Scottish poetry, 
anticipating the ballad, are amply illustrated by Candra Kumar’s BItv- 
Baropt-poems and the poems like *‘Tezimala”. Lak?mlnath*s main con¬ 
tribution to Assamese Romanticism is the popularizing of ballad-poetry 
through a large number of poems like “Dhanbar aru Ratani”, Mfilati,” 
Tadan.’ Hemcandra wrote the first Assamese sonnet, perfect in octave 
and sestette, and many other beautiful poems. The former’s Kodam- 
kali and the latter’s FuZar Ccki, published about the second decade 
of the present century, are small collections of their poems scattered 
in old magazines. 

D. 51 
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Like the English, the Assamese Romantic Movement also expressed 
itself in various other channels besides poetry. Laksmi NSth’s farcial 
dramas, Litikdi, Nomal, CikarapatUNikarpati, as also Padmanath’s 
Teton T&tnuly, Gdohurhd, prove this tendency in drama. Rajani- 
kanta’s Miri Jian is an excellent example of Romanticism in the depart¬ 
ment of novel. Poems of Anandacandra, Benudhar, Padmanath, 
Candradhar, Raghunath, Durgeswar also have some traits of this 
Romantic movement in common heritage. The seventh element, the 
passionate treatment of personal love that was on the whole absent 
from English poetry since the Restoration and was restored by Robert 
Bums, is best seen in Candrakumfir’s poem Madhuri (Sweetness) and 
Sudhamukh (the ambrosial face), and Lak$mmath*s Bhram (Erring), 
Priyataraar Saundaryya (Love’s Beauty). In Hemcandra’s Priyatamar 
Cithi (Letter from the Beloved), Kako Aru Hiya Nibilao (No more 
shall I give my heart to anyone), Anandacandra’s Tai (Thou), and so 
forth, this element has been most prominent, as among other pro-Jonaki 
poets. The JonakI Age or the Romantic period of the literature 
actually stops in the third decade of the present century; but its influence 
is still felt. The luminaries that shone in that moon-lit festival have 
been setting now one by one, but it seems there is yet sometime before 
we come to any well-defined new period. 

CAimRAKUMAs Agarwala (1867-1938) was bom on the 2dth 
November in a place called Brahmajan in the Kalangpur Mauza of 
the Tezpur suh-division as the second son of HaribilAs AgarwaJa (1842- 
1916) who bad several qualities of head and heart to transmit to his 
worthy son. Born of a Marwari father and an Assamese mother in 
Tezpur, Haribilas naturally inherited the business head of a Marawari 
from one parent and genuine love for Assamese mother tongue, from 
his other parent. For his education Haribilas migrated to Dibrugarh 
and then to Sibsagar and lastly to Calcutta, where he was admitted 
to the Hindu School. He read there for sometime and then started 
some business. It is from this his business quarters in 10 Armenian 
Street, Calcutta, that CandrakumSr first prosecuted his college studies 
and helped his father in business. He was admitted into the Calcutta 
Presidency College where he had Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Dass as 
one of his college friends. 

Of keen intellect and independent nature Candrakumar was a bit 
too shy and of a true poetical temperament, which qalities he retain¬ 
ed till his old age. After he passed his First Arts Examination he was 
ready to have his education in England, but his father, though at first 
inclined, later on refused to send him to England on orthodox grounds, 
and therefore got him admitted into the B.A. class at Calcutta. Fnis- 
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trated in his ambition, Candrakumar was almost detennined not to be 
graduated from an Indian University with the result that he buried 
his mind in activities other than his studies and returned to Asam 
without a Degree. He took to tea-plantation business maunly, where 
he was a grand success and on this rested his other activities connect¬ 
ed with Assamese literature. 

In his remeniscences, Lak^inath Bezbaruwa writes—‘Candra¬ 
kumar Agarwala was then possibly in the Second Year Class of the 
Presidency College, Calcutta... .His smiling face, his sweet words and 
his charming demeanour attracted me towards him from the very 
day we first met. There was no delay in friendship being established 
between us. He was literarily inclined, and so was I. He consulted 
with us to bring out an Assamese monthly magazine, JonSld. I en¬ 
couraged him to the utmost and was ready to write articles for it. 
So had Jonaki seen the light of day about January, 1889. “A subject 
nation has no politics” is a memorable utterance of Sir Ashutosh 
Caudhari Bar-at-Law and Judge of the Calcutta High Court; but almost 
the same dictum found place in the Ourselves (Atmakathd) of this 
student-editor of JoTbSM long before it found expression in the speedi 
of that veteran politician. Indeed ^hia very excellent editorial of 
Candrakumar had the promise of a masterly Assamese prose writer, 
and his beautiful poem Ban-Kuwari (The Wood-Nymph) held the 
promise of an original poetic genius in Assamese, besides bringing home 
the fact to many readers, perhaps for the first time, that poems suitable 
to the modem age could thus be clad in naked or simple Assamese. 
“Niyar” (The Dewdrops) was another little poem of exquisite beauty 
published in this volume of Jon&kV 

Such beautiful poems published in this magazine founded and 
edited by him, as also in the Baht subsequently founded and edited 
Lakshmlnath Bezbaruwa, were included in his first poetical work 
Pratirrio (The Image) published in 1913; and his Bfu Barogi and other 
poems appearing later on in the B&hi were collected and published 
in his second and last volume of poems Bm BarJgt (The Lyric Ascetic) 
published in 1923. Candrakumar’s literary life looks rather indirect 
and hy-the-way. He rather prefered to prepare the back-ground and 
be in it, as he did with Jon&kt in 1889, and with Asamiyd (The 
Assamese), the first regular, and long-standing weekly (later on con¬ 
verted to a bi-weekly and daily) published in 1918. He also financed 
Baki published from Assam since 1920. 

To EXTERNAL AFPEAHANCE, CandrakumSr seemed a bundle of contra¬ 
dictions in his daily life, as William Morris (1834-96) of Knglish 
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literature: “The savour of the man’s personality lay in the juxtaposi¬ 
tion of these two divergent qualities, poetic imagination and practical 
sagacity. On the one side an artist, a lover of the beautiful, a Utopian 
visionary; on the other a man of shrewd common sense, direct, blunt 
and downright. His dreams were no castles in the air, they had a 
definite ground plan. The dreamer devised beautiful things, beautiful 
poems, beautiful prose, beautiful handicrafts; the practical man ex¬ 
pressed them in terms of utility. He loved beauty so well that he turned 
it into a limited company.” A man of middle stature, he was not 
apparently very robust but indeed very smart and active which quality 
also he retained till the last, his extremely quick and keen intelligence 
being manifest in his sparkling eyes and penetrating look. His ex¬ 
quisitely lovable heart was revealed in the sincerity and warmth of 
his behaviour. He became a full-fledged khaddarite, initiated of late 
to the Gandhian faith by a direct touch of that magnetic personality; 
for Mahatma Gandhi happened to be a guest in his house during his 
first visit to Dibrugarh, the memory of which is cherished in his beauti¬ 
ful poem “Mahatma” appearing as the first pern of his Btn Bardgl. A 
prominent member of an aristocratic family and a leading tea-planter 
himself, he was rather Anglicised in his habits till 1921; but once con¬ 
verted he remained true to his new faith, in and out, for the rest of 
is life. 

Even in his old age he remained “a shy, sweet soul”. As a man 
of business he seemed too strict and never spared any body and least 
of all himself; but in personal relations he was like the hero of Gold¬ 
smith’s Citizen of the World extremely generous even if in spite of 
himself. He had the same good sense and geniality as Sir Walter Scott 
whose daughter, upon some one asking if she read the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, gave the unexpected reply: “No, Papa says there is 
nothing so bad for young people as reading bad poetry.” Upon appear¬ 
ing the first appreciation of his Pratimd in the Bdki, he once said 
disparagingly of himself to the writer, *What is there in my poems? 
With yourself and two more I find only three souls admiring my poems’. 
But fortunately now there must at least be three hundred if not more, 
who read his poems with sincere admiration. 

An Epoch Maker. With the advent of JondJd in 1889 comes the 
Age of Homanticism in Assamese literature as an echo of English 
Romanticism, and Candrakumar was undoubtedly the immediate high 
priest of this new movement. “Where Wordsworth spiritualises, and 
Shelley intellectualises Nature, Keats is content to express her through 
the senses.” In his first few poems appearing in the first volume of 
JomJd, namely Ban Kuwari (Tbe Wood-Nymph), Jal-Kuwari (The 
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Mermaid), Nlyar (The Dew-Drops), his spiritualisation and worship of 
Nature is apparent; and in such poems as Prak{*ti (Nature) one finds 
intehectualisation of Nature like Shelley. He is not concerned in such 
poems as the last, in mere depicting Nature but would also explain h^; 
and would readily move from the external fact to the inner idea. Hence 
like Wordsworth and Shelley, Candrakumar is not only a poet of Nature, 
but is also a prophet of Nature. “Keats had no religion save the reli¬ 
gion of beauty.” In Candrakumar also we find this whole-hearted 
beauty-worship, as is clearly evidenced by such poems as Sundar (The 
beautiful) and Saundarya (Beauty) where be fankly admits: ‘Worship 
of the Beautiful is the play of life\ Candrakumar also showed the 
paganism of Keats in such exquisite poems as Madhuri (Sweetness), 
Kisor! (The maiden). Here is the beautiful little poem ‘Niyar’ (The 
Dewdrop): 

Mukuta mamti, pfihit jilike, phatik pSnlt dhowa: 

NiiSr tara eti, sariyehe fiche, saragat topani yo§. 

Nizam aka^ar, nicuk kathSti. biat thaiche s&ci: 

Kon k&hanir, sa 3 >on dekhiche, kone hahlchil niici. 

Fulanit kone, niiS niiclchil, chigi rai gal mam; 

Rangillr bhav, hahi naconar, ral cin eikaj^i. 

Hatir dbemali, jonar nifut, hahire thaiche sani: 

Puar henguli, ^litilai cSi etupi cakur panl. 

Niyar kalire, £obhe ful jupi, caicho bhavate bhahi: 

H&i ki bisam pelali bayuwe, jok^ fular p^. 

‘There glitters the small head of pearl, washed in the crystal water. 
Nay, it is a star of night that slept in the heaven and dropped down: 
it stores in its heart the silent message of the mute heaven; and he 
now dreams of the far off days and draws the mental picture of one 
who danced and smiled. Nay, who is she that danced in the flower-garden 
at night, the the trace of which fact is left in this bead of pearl separated 
from her ornament?—^And this is the little memento left of the jolly girl’s 
mood of smile and dance. Then play of night is kept here mixed 
with the silent smile of the moon. Or is it a drop of tear shed hy 
looking at the rising sun of vermilion colour? I looked engrossed in 
thought at the flower plant adorned with buds of morning dew; but 
alas! the wind has undone it by shaking it off from the flower plant.’ 

The poem Madhviri (Sweetness) may he noted simply for the 
fine music of its verse and the to and fro movement of its rhythm: 


Fulo ne nufol5kai 
Othat lajere rai 
Sfimari p^ari gai 
UdangSi dhaki thai 
SolakSi mokalai 
Hay ne nahaykai 


kumalia kaliti: 
micildS hShlti. 
meli adha pranti: 
uthi ahS hukuti. 
adha bandhS khopSti: 
adha futa mat ti. 
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Stino ki nusuno ai 
Rii^ ru^iki kai 
Ucupi nicuki gai 
Lukua bhumuka kai 
Hahowei ne kandokai 
Dhemali khangar nai 
Olao nolao kai 
*Na yayau na tastkau*' 
S^-mihalir nai 
Sithar bhagani hai 
Cao ne n§c£o kai 
Devi ne manav! al 


uti aba git ti: 
karab&r bahiti. 
khantekia tbehti: 
chaya-maya pecti. 
calcalia cakuti: 
mithS gathi thopati. 
manamoha thagti: 
aga-picha bbariU. 
obhatani sot ti: 
pan! mithai got ti. 
Tnaramar dehiti: 
Madhurir cbabiti. 


The picture of an almost-blossoming maiden in colloquial and idiomatic 
Assamese in a metre, almok heaving itself, appears imtranslatable. 


The Humanitarxan note in Candrakumar is even more prominent 
Here again his poem Mgnav Bandana (Man-worship): 


Ahiche manuh, gaiche mSnuh, manuh mayapi jlwa: 

Manuh sotar, anta n^kia, bulile marat kiya. 

Mianavi janam, diS utuai, minavi karam sole: 

Manuhar maram, bujibe manuhe, dharam ye maramate. 
Manuhei lag, manuhei sang, manuhei paratpar: 

Bi ye prthiv!, svargato adhik, manuhar nijapi ghar. 

M&nuhei dew, mSnuhei sew, mSnuh bine nSi kew: 

Kara kara pu^ padya-arghk lai, jay jay manav dew. 

'Man comes and man goes, and man is a supemnatural being. The cur¬ 
rent of man knows no end, but it has been called a mortal’s land, and whv? 
O, let your human life flow away in the current of humanitarian deeds. 
Appreciate, ye men. the love of your brother men; (for) religion con¬ 
sists in kindness. Man is your companion, man Is your fellow-creature, 
man is the Supreme Being. The we pace is more glorious th an 

heaven, and it is man’s own abode. Man is God, man is worthy of 
adoration; there is none else than man. Then do worship man with 
the usual rites and ceremonies, (and sing) glory of god in man.” 

This very idea is re-iterated in his B5n Bard^ later; 

Dekhicho prthivi, svargato adhik, manuhar nijapi ghar: 
Manuhei dewa, iha jagatar, minuhei paratpar. 

Manuhar priti, sSdhibalai coS, viSva jagat kalpana: 

Al dharaibalai, sahasra pradip, Sratir dhup-dhui^. 

Fal ful jal, candan-bbu^aQ, m^aySr Sitali bS: 
l^^nuh santoip, hak bull coa, ache lage yata yiba. 

Hahiche mfinuh. kSndiche manuh. p&tiche mSnuhe prem: 
Dh^te uday, dhulite bilay, dhulio svarglya hem. 

These lines more than approach the sublimity of Candidas: 

^'Listen, brother men, 

Man is the highest Tru'th. 

None is higher than he.” 
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Te£e Revolutionist. Combined with Candrakumar the humani¬ 
tarian is found Candra Kumar the revolutionist. He was never a 
“crowd-worshipper” and though so genuinely interested in man, even as 
Milton “he was like a star and dwelt apart,” and “far from the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife”. He had a Shelleyan thirst for freedom and a 
Shelleyan hatred for all external restraints of society. But license 
was not his idea of liberty; it was to “rule the Empire of Self”, not by 
brute-force but by soul-force, which is Love. He condemns brute- 
force and inequalities in society, and bursts into such strain in his Bin 
Bav&gi: 


Anguli bulAba, jana hale aji, pelaloheten tani: 

Himalay curha, buraloheten, uch^ kaUa p^l. 

Aka^ar tara, ntim&loheten, thapiai lakhe lakhe: 

Jon beli gr^, pel^oheten,daliai jake jake. 

Papar majia, namSloheten, ath&i sagarar tal: 

BrahmSi^d&z' cin, thakilheten, matho samudrar jal. 

Man-apaman, dhauwai jAk, prthivir para gud: 

Natun aru^ kirai^e, l^rok sakalo Suci. 

Sok laj bhay, nathskiba &ru, natun jagat sito: 

Herds b^ar, anandar sur, bajiba dinare dinto. 

“Did I but know how to move my fingers, would I pull down and drown 
the Himalayan peak. 1 would snatch down the heavenly bodies by 
lacs and would throw away the moon and sun and planets by crowds. 
I would push down this Earth, full of sins, to the bottom of the un¬ 
fathomed sea; the water of which would alone he a proof of this universe. 
Let respect and disrespect be washed away from the shores of the 
earth, and let the dawning of new creation purify every thing with its 
new golden light. Sorrow, disgrace and fear will then all depart, for 
it wiS be a new universe altogether where the tune of joy awaking 
from the lost lyre (of love) shall be ringing all day long.” 

Unlike the mass of modem Assamese poems, Candrakumar’s poetry 
is not a colourless thing. It is coloured by his individuality and is 
eloquent by the message he gives. It is a message of love and demo¬ 
cracy. Though this democratic note is not inaudible in his Pratimd, 
it is surely eloquent in his Bm Bard^. The Lyric Ascetic, who is 
stirely the poet himself, addresses his Lyre which symbolises his muse, 
and relates his own experiences like Goldsmith’s Trcueller. It is a 
tale of woe and of oppressions of the poor, memory of which makes his 
heart break. He sees how “friends cook the flesh of friend and feast 
on them,” and how ‘friends light their lamps with the blood of their 
friend men, to make their floors glitteri. He shows that the royal road 
to happiness is not that way, but it lies through harmony in man, 
through love or kindness which is religion in fact. 
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The Metaphysical Poet. Like some of the poets of the school 
of Donne (1537-1731) of the Elizabethan period of English literatiire, 
Candrakumar wrote a large number of highly reflective poems on 
something like spiritual or philosophic subjects as Vt^a Bhawaria 
(The player in Theatre of the Universe), Mai (The Self) in Pratirnd., 
and in many of the Btn Bardp^ poems; but naturally he exhibits his 
excellent *‘power of fusing metaphysical thought with lyric feeling”, as 
may be seen from the single instance of the beautiful little poem “Mai”: 


Samsar morel pun^ dekho: 
Acho matho niranjan Mai 
Nai tiimi keo Sru nai, 

Para yadi hoa mote lay. 


Mai Mai Mai matra bipul samsaro, 
Mai Mai Mai sure suna 
Bajiche pranar bi^ tan, 

Mai bina ache no ki guna. 


‘T see the world full of Me. It is only the spotless Me that lives. 
No Thee and none else than Me exist. If you can, then do merge in 
Me. This vast universe is nothing but Me, Me, Me. Hark) the J^re 
of life is awake with the tune Me. Think what else is there than Me.” 


In common with all metaf^ysical poets, Candrakumar’s verses 
sometimes seem to suffer from obscurity of thought and at other times 
in his anxiety to pour out his message, he sometimes stammers with 
his verses. Indeed, poems of both Candrakumar and Lak^mlnath suffer 
not infrequently from defective rhyming, partly because they paid 
little attention to the prosody, and partly due to the fact that they 
shaped their verses after indigenous Assamese ballads the rhyming of 
which depended mainly on accent. But whenever they were inspired 
they were sufficiently eloquent and their verses were mobile enough to 
sweep away anything that stood in the way. 


Lak.shmtnath Bezbarttwa (186fl-1938). It was in the clear full 
moon light of November, the sacred night when goddess of wealth is 
worshipped, that Lak$mlnath, the fifth son of the nineteen children, by 
his two wives, was bom to Dinanath Bezbaruwa, on the sands of the 
mighty Brahmaputra. It happened to be so on the occasion of the 
transfer of the father, an Extra Assistant Commissioner, from Nagao 
to Barpeta, moving by a country boat since steamers or trains were 
not known in Assam in those days. The place where the boat was 
anchored for the night was known as Ahatguri in between the two 
places. 

In his Rermniscences, Lak^minSth, in his usual humorous style, 
describes his early impressions of Barpeta, Tezpur, Lakhimpur and 
Gauhati towns to which his father was successively transferred, and 
also gives a vivid description of their romantic journeys by boat on 
the Brahmaputra. Dinanath Bezbaruwa retired from Government 
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service in 1873 and came to settle in his old home at Sibs^ar where 
Laksminath was admitted first into the Vernacular and then into the 
Government High English School. He narrates how he disliked the dry 
and rigorous school discipline and the dusky atmosphere within its 
four weiUs, and he hardly claims anything above mediocrity in his 
studies. He passed the Entrance Examination in 1886 with a scholarship 
of Rs. 20 per mensem to prosecute higher studies in Calcutta. He go>t 
himself admitted first into the Ripon College and then took a transfer 
to and passed the First Arts Examination from the City College. In 
due course he graduated himself from Calcutta and attached himself 
to the Post-Graduate English and Law classes, and secured no Degree 
from either. He was the leader of the band of Law students of Calcutta 
who filed a suit of compensation against the Calcutta University for 
setting questions outside the syllabus in the final examinations and for 
being responsible for the failure of so many would-be lawyers of that 
year. 

To apply the heredity-education-environment formula to the life 
of Lak$minath Bezbaruwa, first of all, one sees how heredity determines 
his literary career. His mother, the second wife of DInanath Bezbaruwa 
(1813*95) came of the illustrious family of the great Vai$:pava poet of 
the fifteenth century, Ananta Kandali; and his father, the head-Physi- 
cian of the last Ahom king Purandar Simha, was a literary man. 
Regarding education and environment, Lak^InAth got the best of each, 
unquestionably, under the circumstances. Bom and brought up in an 
orthodox Hindu family of old, he was truly cultured in the oriental 
way; and he recdved his higher education and post-Graduate training 
in the city of Calcutta. In 1891 he married Prajna Sundari Devi, an 
own niece of the world-poet Rabindranath Tagore, thus gaining for 
himself a most cultured atmosphere again. True, as it may seem, that 
his timber business was hardly in keeping with his literary life, one 
may see that he created his own atmosphere even then, living at Howrah 
and Sambalpur where he carried on his business. 

Earlier Works. His literary genius first appears as a University 
student towards the later eighties of the last century, when he was 
residing in a Mess in 53 College Street, Calcutta. It was kindled by 
his friendship, which became so intimate and life-long, with Candra* 
kumar Agarwala who was then a First Arts student living with his 
father in 10, Armenian Street, Calcutta. This their historic first 
acquaintance was soon followed by the inception of the high-famed 
Assamese monthly JonSki about January, 1889, under three-fold res¬ 
ponsibility, Editor, Manager and Proprietor, of Candrakumar. With 
this first issue of Jonalci ^gins the splendid literary career of Lak§ml- 
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nath and with nothing less then his famous farce Litikai which was 
completed in twelve issues, the year round. In his Hemtniscences, the 
the author says that for his shyness to emerge into lime light of a 
writer, he wrote the farce secretly on the benches of the Elden Garden, 
Calcutta, with pencil and on very thin paper, and without making any 
fair copy of it handed over the copies in instalments to his editor- 
friend who accepted them gladly even though his editorial rules were 
apparently violated. It was a tremendous success, and the readers 
of JonSki hailed Lak^minath for all his future promises. Litik&i (The 
Pages) was reprinted in book form about 1890. 

Padu7n. Kuvjafi (The Lotus Queen), a novel, his second work 
which saw the light of day, in a book form, in 1905, also owes its origin 
to the same magazine JomkX, in its third volume, now edited by Laksml- 
nath Bezbaruwa himself. Hiis novel written in connection with the 
historical event Daiiditd Droh or the Rebellion of Haradatta and Vira- 
datta of Kamrup, and on the same theme in which Rajanikanta later 
wrote another novel. Lak^minath’s style was outstanding, and predicted 
a masterly writer. Krp^har Baruioar K^katar Topola, Assamese Pickwick 
Papers, appeared in a book form in 1904, and as in the case of Charles 
Dickens (1812-1870) brought the writer immense fame. But for this 
too the second volume of Jonaki was the first cradle, the magazine 
being now published from 2, Bhavanicaran Dutta’s Lane, Calcutta, 
where Candrakumar came to reside in a Mess with Lak$minath Bez¬ 
baruwa and Hemcandra GoswamI thus forming a Trinity of Assamese 
Romantic Movement like the three Lake poets of England. 

His essays like Kdmat Krititwa Labhibar Sanket (How to win 
success in work), DvnanSZh Bezharuicdr JiwanX (the life-sketch of 
Dinanath Bezbaruwa), Bdkhar (The Gem, character) appear as book¬ 
lets in 1903, 1909 and 1914 respectively. His Bhdratvarsar Bitranji 
(History of India) and Bh^aioat Kathd (Talk about the BhSgawat), 
written after Marsden and K^tindranath lhakur respectively, the former 
published about 1910 and the latter in 1915, were meant for instruc¬ 
tion of children. His Junuka in prose and verse, Burhl Air S^dku 
(Grand-Mothers’ Tales) and Kahadeutd Aru Ndtilard (Grand-father 
and grandson) published in 1910, 1911 and 1912 respectively are Assa¬ 
mese folk-tales written in a very interesting style for yoimg children. 
He also wrote and published ^ankardcto, his life and brief review 
of a few of his works, and Mahdpu/rus S'd Sankardew Aru Sn Mddhaw- 
dew, their life and works, in 1911 and 1914 respectively, thus rendering 
a great service to the cause of Assamese Vai$^vite literature, it 
being Lak^InSth who first unlocked its door. 
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An Assamese Dickens. Kfpdhar Baruviar Obhotani, the second 
instalment of Assamese Pickwick Papers, was published in 1909, and 
the worthy followers of his farce Litifcdi (The Pages), Nomal, Pdcani 
and Cikarpati Nikarpati, all appeared in the year 1913. AH these 
farces are based on popular traditions or folk-tales and very ele¬ 
gantly written. Along with these, he also wrote short stories the first 
of which appeared in the Jonafn, later. So his short-stories in Surahhi, 
Sddku Kathdr Kuki, Jonhiri, appeared in 1909, 1912 and 1913 res¬ 
pectively. 

Bdhi, the illustrious monthly magazine edited by Laksminath Bez- 
baruwS for nearly a quarter century was first published from 2, Lai 
Bazar Street, Calcutta. Like Jonnakl, which it really represented, it 
was an immense success and fared modem Assamese literature a long 
way in paths of progress. Lak^minath published his collection of 
beautiful poems, comic and serious, Kadam Kali, in 1913, and his 
historical dramas Cakradhwaj Singha, Jaymati Kuwan and Belimar 
(The Sunset), were published about the year 1915. Whether or not 
his dramas are things of beauty for the footlight, they are undoubtedly 
great contributions to dramatic literature. Besides his creations of 
some beautiful imaginary characters, all his dramas abound in scenes 
of high excellence and are replete with songs which know no parallel 
in their poetic grandeur and majesty and must be long cherished as 
“j'oy forever.” 

As in his poems and songs, sometimes in prose and also in a few 
character-sketches such as his Pijau Gabharu in Belimar, DSliml in Jay¬ 
mati Kuwari, he betrays a poetic genius of high order. His Dalimi, 
like Dwijendralal’s Manasi in Mev&r Patan, appears truly “a dream of 
bliss” to use the term of his hero. But in these character-sketches as 
well as in some of his songs and poems one may detect him borrowing 
thoughts, ideas or lines from Sanskrit or English. His character of 
DSlimi, for example, appears by the name Jinu in another drama of the 
same name by Padmanath Baruwa and of the same historical event 
published a few years before him; and a character even exactly of 
the same name and situation, thou^ both are imaginary, appears in 
the first Assamese romantic novel Afiri Jtyarf by Rajanikanta Bardalai 
published more than a dozen years before him. Can this be ascrib¬ 
ed to LaksminSth’s lack of gift of original genius? To quote 
Emerson’s words in regard to Chaucer: “It has come to be practically 
a sort of rule in literature, that a man, having once shown himself 
capable of original writing, is entitled therefore to steal from the writ¬ 
ings of others at discretion. Thought is the property of him who can 
adequately place it. A certain awkwardness marks the use of borrowed 
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thoughts; but as soon as we have learned v*at to do with them, they 
become our own.” 

A PoBT Ijjspite of Himself. Like Geoi^e Bernard Shaw Laksml- 
nSth seemed shocked to hear one calling him a poet. Nevertheless he 
was a poet in truth and is responsible for many exquisitely beautiful 
poems and superb songs. Unfortunately he did not take the art of 
poetry seriously and liked rather to appear as an amateur in the art; 
but all the same, his BarSg! Aru Bu> (later named Bi^ Baragi), 
Priyatamar Saundarya, Bhram (Error) and a dozen like them are 
among the best poems in modem Assamese. Here is his poem 
“Bhram” (Erring): 

Kone kale seya, bahi baje buU? Vandevi git gfiy: 

Sewalir malS, nahay ei dhar, tarSre guthi^e hay. 

Nahay ^lani, kuwarisakal, darhai darhai kSo: 

Golap nahay, priyar nayan, dekhi thar ^ rao. 

Kone kay siti, harrnA poSli? Iman cetana nai: 

Vanar saundarja, rup dhari fihi, deo di dubari khiy. 

Nahay piikhuri, premikar hia: p5ni nahay prem-ras: 

Nai nahay, thik premar pravah, bicari prem vivas. 

Bfpar atmati, uri gun g5y, koneno bhomora bole: 

Khopar fulti uriye priyfir, pakhilfir nam pale. 

K rp?a pakhi kaichfi, patar majat, Krsna Kpspa dak diche? 

Pakhi nohe janS, RSdhar kandon, pratidhvanl rape fiche. 

MainS nahay, birahisavar, gotkhowa humumya. 

Priyatama mukh, ofandi pariche, seyehe jank sandhiS. 


'Who says it is the flute that is being played on? No, it is the Sylvan 
deity who is singing. This is not a garland of the Sewfili flowers; 
it has been knitted with stars. It is no flower garden, it is the prin¬ 
cesses (of flower) that are gathering, I tell you with aU the emphasis 
I command. It is no roses; these are the eyes of the beloved which 
I look at so steadfastly. Who is so unconscious as to say that it is the 
fawn at play? No, it is the Beauty of the forest that assumes this 
form and eats the ‘durba’ grass thus hopping. It is no tank, it is the 
heart of love; it is no water, it is love mobile. This is no river; it is 
no water, it is love,' mad after its fellow current "Who calls it a black 
bee? It is the soul of the harp that hums. That is no butterfly, but 
the flower of my beloved’s fchopa (lock of hair) that has wings. You 
call it a Ki^a bird that sings “Kjsoa” “Kn?M”? It Is no bird but 
the wailing of a milk-maid Aat is being resounded. It is no Maina 
bird, but it is the heap of sighs of women in separation. It is no 
Saniiia (Dusk); it is the beloved’s face puffed up.* 

A Father op Pastoral Poetry. Laksnunath is also the father of 
a type of pastoral poetry written in imitation of folk-songs and ballads. 
The most popular of such poems is his poem on Badan Phukan who 
is responsible for the Burmese invasions of Assam; 
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Bliano Snili ai Badan tai, kiano anili Mayi ? 

Yauti yugalai, khifiti rakhili, Asamar kat^ kan. 

Sonare Asamat, dakait meli dili, Nandanat melUi hati: 

Bargharar majiat, fetigom erili, bhar duparia rati 

‘Why have you got the Burmese, O Badan, what for should you have 
got them? You have pepetuated your (ill) reputation, and you have 
disgraced Asam. You have set robbers in this Asam of gold as you 
could have set elephants in Eden. You have set the ferocious cobra in 
the floor of the bed-room at dead of night*. Another beautiful poem 
of this class is his “Bar aru Saru” (Big and Small): 

Dubari banar, patar arat, niyare mukuta are: 

Okhar malayai, maramar hatere, cotalar dhuli sare. 

Bokar padumat, h^U jilike, akSsar h^tl pari: 

Ketekir so^li, renuti uril, cenehar cumati bharl 

Parvatar tingare, akam nijara, nami bhuir bukalai gal: 

Cenehar hatere, bhuiye sabatile, rangate band! hai ral. 

Dubari banatkai, saru tai Lak^minaA, dhuliro talare dhuli: 

Toko n&pahare, priyatkai priyai tor, adari labahi tull 

‘The dew hangs pearls on the leaves of the durha grass. The breeze 
from high sweeps the dusts of the courtyards with hands of affection. 
The smile of heaven induces the smile of the lotus of the mud The 
gold dust of the Keteki flower flies up being filled with the kiss of 
affection (of the wind so high). The tiny spring from the mountain 
peak has descended to the low land that has embraced it with arms 
of affection, and the spring has remained imprisoned in joy. You are 
humbler than the durbd grass, O Lak^minath, you are dust under the 
dust; but you too will not be ne^ected by the Dearest of your dear, 
and you will be received warmly into his arms.’ 

A F^eacher. Another essential contribution of Lak^mlnath is his 
researches on the Vai$:>avite literature of Assam. His two works 
‘Sankardew* and ‘Sankardew and MSdhawdew’ are but a fraction of 
the mass of his writings on the subject. His researches may now be 
overcome by newer researdies, but all the same, Lak^math is bound 
to be remembered as the inspirer. 

A Humorist. Lak^minath embarked on his literary career first 
as a humorist and it is as a humorist that he is remembered even till 
now by average readers. As in the case of Dickens, Lak^minSth’s 
humour and pathos are closely associated, and laughter and tears lie 
closely together in his writings and “frequently invade one another’s 
territory.” Ihe seven poor idiotic brothers had just lost their father, 
who, as they used to say, ‘held them each in his womb for ten months 
and ten days,’ not long after the death of their mother; and yet by the 
irony of fate they turned to be servants of a shrewd and selfish Brahman 
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for no other fault than that the Brahman had to make the dilScult 
discovery of the missing seventh of them—missing because each of the 
seven counted their heads leaving his own. This is the opening 
scene of his first comic play, Litik&i. This very vein runs through all 
his farces and comic works as Nomah, Pacard, CikarTpati-Nikarpati, 
KtP^har Baruwar Kakatar Topol®, Krpahar Bafutoar Obhotani, and 
a mass of other writings as in his Baht and other periodicals. 

A Reformer. The tremendous popularity which Lak?minath 
commanded also was due to the fact that the social reformer in him 
was not far away from the literary humorist in him. Son of a head- 
physician (Bezbaruwa), he knew his business in literature, and doctored 
his own society with a smile on his lips. Really he came in a psycho¬ 
logical moment of Assamese society and literature—a society just escap* 
ing the plague of Mayamara rebellion and Burmese invasions, and still 
looking ghastly and pale, with a literature of proud heritage but its 
prestige of late molested, and of self-confidence robbed. Never did the 
people need so badly to be tau^t to laugh, and Lak$mln&th helped at 
such a time of strain and stress. His was “a rainbow humour”, for 
he mostly smiled at us through his tears. This applies, for example, 
to the humour of his LiUhai, and applies generally to his Krpdbar. He 
used literature as a platform for his sermons, and he mostly laughed 
at his own cost. 

A Founder of Short Stories. Laksminath is also the founder 
of modem short stories in Assamese. He not only collected and edited 
the old folk-tales but also wrote the short stories of S'ddKu Katkdr Kuki, 
and Surahhi and many more stories besides, published in Baht and 
other local magazines. His stories show a great range of subjects 
culled generally from all grades of Assamese society and particularly 
from village life. All his stories also illustrate his careful observation, 
painting of characters true to life, psychological study of situations and 
character, and above all of broad human S 3 nnpathy. Bhadarl, a poor 
peasant’s wife, was stabbed by her husband in a fit of fury and hunger, 
and she lay senseless for days together in the hospital where she was 
removed to by the police. When she came to her sense, the first 
word she uttered was about an enquiry in regard to her husband’s 
fooding, and when tried in the court, Bhadari, in order to shield him 
against imprisonment, told the noble and generous untruth that it is 
she who got herself accidentally wounded, a statement which draws 
tears from every eye. 

An Uncrowned King of Assamese literature Laksminath had been 
for nearly forty years, preceding bis death. If the skeleton of modem 
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Assamese literautre was btiilt by the American Baptist Missionaries, 
and it is the trinity of Anandaram-Hemcandra-Gujgabhiram that gave it 
flesh and blood, it must be Laksminath whose touch made it quick with 
life. He was undoubtedly the all->acknowledged dictator of the lite¬ 
rature with a towering personality and with command over all spheres 
of literature, old and new. He had at once been a terror and inspirer 
to all new writers with the Krpahar’s rod and with the magic healing 
of a Bezbaruwa or master-physician which he had been. His perso¬ 
nality was certainly a potent factor for almost half a century. It is 
he who flrst brought a genuine smile to reign over every Assamese 
face and a robust optimism to rule in every heart for the future of 
Assam, he himself living outside it almost his whole life. 

Hemcandra Goswami (1872-1928) was bom on the 8th January 
in a place called Dhekial in the Golaghat sub-division. His father 
Dambarudhar who was a Mauzadar of the place died in his pilgrimage 
at Benares when Hemcandra was only eight years old. He with his 
younger brother and sister was brought up by his widowed mother 
GhanakantI, and Hemcandra passed his Entrance Examination from 
Nagao in the First Division in 1888. He secured a competitive scholar¬ 
ship of Rs. 20 per mensem with the help of which he got himself 
admitted into the Presidency College, Calcutta, whence he passed the 
First Arts Examination in 1890. Hei'e he came in touch with Candra- 
kum^ and Lak^mlnSth with whom a literary brotheihood was soon 
established and the trinity formed which brought about the happy 
Romantic movement in Assamese literature. Being too much pre¬ 
occupied in the literary activities, he failed in the BA. Examination in 
1892 and returned home without any Degree. 

He married Bama Sundari in May, 1888, and now with the help 
of his father-in-law desired to study Law privately. Side by side, he 
managed to get the Headmastership of Sonaram Aided High School, 
Gauhati, and also happened to come across a manuscript of Assam 
History which he rendered into English. Introduced with this work 
by a well-wisher to Mr. Gait, the then Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
he came under happier stars, and was soon appointed a Sub-Deputy 
Collector in December 2, 1895; and from this post he was promoted 
to be an Extra Assistant Commissioner on the 2nd May 1905, whence 
he retired in January 15, 1926, then drawing a pay of Rs. 750 per 
mensem. He could not enjoy his well-earned pension very long, 
for he died two years and three months after, on 2nd May at 11 am. 
in his residence at Gauhati, when he was only 56 years old. 

When Hemchandra was only thirteen his mother contrived to 
have him sent to Nagao to live with a relative of the family for the 
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piaxpose of education. Nagao was then the centre of the literary re¬ 
vival which followed the due recognition of Assamese as the language 
of the schools and courts. The leading hgure was Gunabhiram Baruwa 
and among the members were Bholanath Das, Ratneswar Mahanta, 
Padmahas Goswdml, Rudram Bardalai, Dhaimeswar Goswami, Baladew 
Mahanta, Balinarayan Bara, Naranath Mahanta, Ratnadhar, Baruwa, 
Candrahas Bhuya, Mahadananda Bhattacharya, Mrs. Padmavati Devi 
Phukanani and Mrs. Visnupriya Devi Being thrown into the atmos¬ 
phere of Nagilo, an impressionable youth like Hemcandra whose lite¬ 
rary instincts had already been roused, could not long remain outside 
its domination and sway. Gu:^bhirSm was not slow in detecting the 
potentiality of the youth, and welcomed the latter’s articles in the pages 
of the Asam Bandhu of which he was the founder and editor.” (Preface, 
A.S.C., Vol. 1, p. XXVI). 

Hemcandra’s services to literature were of a little different nature. 
In his earlier days his poetic gift was more prominent. Indeed he wrote 
some of his nice poems, first published in Asam Bandhu and then 
included in his Fular Cdki (A Garland of Flowers). Many of his 
poems as Jonaki or Pua show a poetic diction and a majesty of poetic 
style and metre with a command over the art that would do honour 
to any first-rate poetic genius. Then his pleasing love-poem ”Kako 
Aru Hiyfi Nibilao (To none shall I give my heart any more) appeared 
in the second issue of the first volume of Joitdkt and his beautiful 
poem Jonaki (The Glow-Worm) was published in the first issue of 
third volume of the journal. 

V 

First Assamese Sonnet. Hemcandra also showed the first sample 
of a sonnet in Assamese in his "Priyatamar Cithi” (A letter 
from the Beloved) observing the rhyming forms of the original Italian 
type and this too was published in the Jonaki. 

“Saimdarjyar bukar kScali udang^ 

Prakrtir co-ghar cSlo pit pit: 

Kukuzathengia sei a^arkitit 
Yi mohini, sana ache kato aru nSi. 

Kavi-nikunjat full katakavltai 
Malayat uti uti fure prthivlt: 

Tomar cithiye kintu jSne yiti git 
Kavit^ kavye tar gondhako n£p§y. 

Ful fule, sari yai, sukai banani, 

Basantar kuhipat radat lerele: 

Tomar cithiye, priye, jfine ki mohini 
Nitau nohoa bahi nana ful mele. 

Yata sungo, cumS khao, nalage amani: 

H^ayat hepahar bhota tara jvale.” 
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‘Have I searched the green-room of Nature through and through by 
removing the wrapper of Beauty’s chest; but never have I found such 
a charm pasted any where as it is in those handwritings that are 
hen-footed. How poems without number blossoming in the bowers 
of poets have wafted in the cool fragrant breeze; but the poetry of 
the poets have not even had the scent of that song which your letter 
knows. The flower blossoms and withers and so do the grass and the 
new lovely leaves of Spring; but what charm your letter knows, O 
beloved, that there blossom flowers that are ever new and know 
no withering; and however much 1 smell and kiss, I feel not tired, 
and there shines the Venus of desire (for ever). 

Hemcandra’s assistance to Colonel Gurdon in editing the Hemko$ 
and to Sir Gait in hunting materials for the latter’s History of Assam 
was certainly more than that of a subordinate to his superiors. Hem- 
candra’s discharge of duties as a special officer from October, 1912 to 
March, 1913, for collection of old Assamese manuscripts was scrup- 
lously more than an official affair. His contribution to the establish¬ 
ment of the Assam Research Society and of the Assam Literary Asso¬ 
ciation, and his compiling and editing of the Typical iSelectioTis of Assa¬ 
mese Literature for the Calcutta University, Kath& Gtid, Kat/id 
Bhdgawat, Puroni Asam Burafiji and many other works will remember 
him to posterity even long after many other things die out. 

JElomanticism in Assamese literature was in no way confined to 
poetry, but was carried on also to other domains such as that of the 
novel. Pdm&wati’s Sudharmar Updkhydn, issued in 1884, was really 
far from a novel in the strict sense of the term. The writer plainly 
admits in her preface dated 30th Sravan, 1806 ^akibda (about July 15, 
1884): ‘Saj aru asaj ix^uhar kSrjyar fal dekhum el puthir pradhan 
udde^ya.” ‘It is the principal aim of this book to show the respective 
results of good and evil deeeds.’ So here the book rather describes 
the deeds of the hero Satyaban and the heroine Sudharna, more as 
a long story than studying or presenting their problems of life. Padma- 
nath was really the next in the held publishing his social novel Bk^nu- 
matl in Bijuli in 1892. Bfe also published his Lahari, another novel, 
in 1890. Rajanikanta Bardalai wrote his novels about this time, and 
another writer Hareswar Sarma also published his novel Kusum Ku'indri 
in 1899. 

Rajanikanta Bardalai’s (1867-1939) grandfather Tuaram Dihin- 
gia Bardalai, earlier resided somewhere in upper Assam whence he 
left for ^antlpur in Navadwip, after his elder brother was put to 
death by the Burmese in their notorious invasion of Assam,—one of 
the main causes which led their grandson to take this historical event 
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for themes of nearly half a dozen of his novels. Tuaram returned well- 
versed in Sanskrit learning and settled for some years at Bajali in 
Kamrup where he subsequently married, and his son Narakanta, the 
father of Rajanikanta, had been bom. Thence they moved first to the 
village Baosi in Hajo and then to Gauhati when the town came to be 
first established. Here Rajanikanta was born on the 24th November. 
His father was at first a clerk at Gauhati in the office of General 
Jenkins, and then helped the survey and settlement work of the town, 
and lastly served and retired as a clerk of the chief Commissioner’s 
office when it was first established at Shillong. 

Rajanikanta lost his father when he was nine and his next brother 
seven years old; the two other younger brothers who were then five 
and two years respectively soon followed their father. Rajanikanta 
then had his maternal uncle as his guardian and passed the Entrance 
Examination in 1885 with a scholarship of Rs. 20 per mensem. He 
got admitted into the Metropolitan Institution (now Vidyasagar Col¬ 
lege), Calcutta, whence he passed the First Arts Examination in 1887 
in the first Division. He then got admitted into the B.A. class in the 
City College and into the First Year of the Medical College, Calcutta, 
and got his B.A. Degree in 1889. 

As in many others, JotwIcI became the common touch-stone in 
their literary life. He essayed an article, as a medical student, on 
physiology and contributed it to this paper. After being graduated, 
he left his medical studies and returned home to serve as a clerk in 
the Deputy Commissioner’s office at Gauhati, whence he was trans¬ 
ferred to be a Census clerk there which experience he utilised in his 
humorous article “Census Piyal” published in Bdhl in 1909 by his 
pseudo-name Bholai Sarma. While still a clerk there he collaborated 
with Kanak Lid BaruwS and GopSl De to write one drama named 
iSdintrl-Satvavdn, which was since lost in manuscript, and they form¬ 
ed an Amateur Theatre Party, an experience which again he utilises 
in another humorous article “Atma Vinodak Theatre Dal” (An Amateur 
Theatre Party) written under the same pseudo-name Bholai ^arma 
and published in Alocanl in 1909. 

Having been in the good books of then Census Superintendent 
Mr. Gait, Rajanikanta was promoted in 1892 to be a Sub-Deputy Col¬ 
lector at North Lakhimpur where he had an intimate knowledge of 
the Miri life which inspired him to write his first Assamese romantic 
novel Miri-Jiyan where he gives also a description of the Lakhimpur 
court. Here he wrote a monograph on "Religion of the Miris” for 
Gait. In 1894 he was transferred to Barpeta where he wrote his 
first historical novel ManonaH where one finds also some description 
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of the Barpeta Satra. In 1901 he was promoted to be an Extra Assis¬ 
tant Commissioner from which post he retired in February, 1918. 

An extremely good soul as Rajanikanta undoubtedly had been, his 
life abounded in family misfortunes beginning with the deaths of his 
father and two younger brothers in his boyhood. In 1909 he lost his 
thirteen-year old second son, and in the following year his first son, 
who just passed the First Arts Examination brilliantly, died of typhoid. 
Unhappy, however, in his service life he took to business and esta¬ 
blished the Haveda tea-garden in Makum, Dibrugarh, spending all 
he earned in his life and devoted himself heart and soul into it in his 
retired life. But by and by it also failed and he had to sell the tea- 
garden and all he had at Dibrugarh to relieve himself of debt. He 
now came to Gauhati to count and pass his days peacefully, if possible; 
but here also he was disappointed. He soon had a bad attack of 
paralysis to which he succumbed. He died at Gauhati in a locality 
near about the one where he was bom. 

Rajanikanta wrote little besides his novels that will be long 
remembered. One school text book Jn&na Sopan (1897), one monthly 
journal Pradipikd (1925-26) of religious controversies, a few mono¬ 
graphs, scientific articles and Presidential Addresses are all that is 
meant. But the humorous stories or narrations now collected and pub¬ 
lished as by Bhol&i 6arma will no doubt he enjoyed long for the large- 
hearted sympathy of Rajanikanta’s humour, a rare thing indeed. His 
exquisite romantic novel Min JTyan (1895) is his only novel that is 
not historical. His Dandud. Droh (1909), Rddkd-Rukminir Ran in 
Asam Hitaishi (in 1926) are novels of different epochs and events on the 
history of Assam. His ManoTnaii (1900), Rangili (1925), Ntmutl Bhakat 
(1928) and Rahdai Ligiri (1930) are novels bearing on the events of 
Burmese invasions of Assam. These four novels may rather be called 
four parts of one novel tracing the full development of this or that 
character, above, others, in certain parts, and giving a panoramic view 
of the horrible days of the Burmese misrule. 

An Assamese Scott. “These historical novels” says Carlyle abo\it 
Sir Walter Scott, have taught all men this truth, which looks like a 
truism and yet was as good as unknown to the writers of history and 
others, till so taught, that the bygone ages of the world were actually 
filled by living men not by state papers, controversies, and abstractions 
of men.” The same statement is true of Rajanl^nta’s noveb too, and 
in this respect he rendered a great service to history. It is no jugglery 
or literary trick Aat he applies to make us feel so. “History’s true 
object of study is the human mind” and Rajanikanta, as the fruit of 
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such studies and by intuition, brings home to us that we are but a 
product of the past forming an organic whole with it. Byron’s com¬ 
ment: “Walter Scott is as nearly a throughly good man as man can 
be, because I know it by experience to be the case”—also applies to 
Rajanlkanta. A man of simple straightforward nature, full of good 
sense, he had a genuine love for the common people around him whose 
simplicity and idiosyncracies he heartily sympathised. Retired of late 
from Assam Civil Service, and heard through the length and breadth 
of Assam as one of the greatest personalities, RajanlkUnta, as the story 
goes, was driven to the back benches in a monster meeting by ignorant 
volunteers when he went to take his seat on a chair reserved for the 
elite or the town, like one of which he did not seem in his good old- 
fashioned ways! 

So novels in his hand do not appear so much as a type of lite¬ 
rature borrowed from Euorpe, but have often the spontaneity and ease 
of gossip or tales told by the fireside by our grandfathers about the 
horrors of Burmese invasions or such allied subjects from the past history 
of Assam. He had not only a genius for vitalising the past and a 
happy knack of improvisation, hut was also dowered with a creative 
energy of imagination which is responsible for so many beautiful ficti¬ 
tious characters of his novels like Daliml, Panel, Manomati, Pamili, 
Rangili, Rahdai and many others that appear as living among us. Unlike 
many other humorists of his day, his humour never verged on satire, 
satire usually smelling die moralist. But again like Scott, he was 
a moralist in effect, if not by intent. In the whole range of his ficti¬ 
tious characters hardly does one come across the shadow of a real 
villain, man or woman; and even in depicting villains of history, 
Satram, for example, in his RangiU, he is scrupulously careful on this 
point, with the result that in such cases also one does not find a really 
bad man but man who does bad deeds. In this very novel, for example, 
one finds several pairs of lovers engrossed in love-making on the occa¬ 
sion of nocturnal Bihu dances, hut not a singue girl yet molested. On 
being entreated for a kiss, one young girl appreciates her lover*s senti¬ 
ment while denying him the boon asked for: ‘Do marry me soon, 
end then have as many long long kisses your heart would desire. But, 
now, good night! My companions are awaiting me yemder.’ 

Broad Hitman Sympathy. All this betrays great breadth and long 
range of his sympathies. Even as a humorist we find that he prefers 
to laugh with his people than laugh at them, and if he has to laugh 
at anybody’s cost he would do so at his own. His Bholai SarmS, direct¬ 
ly RajanIkSnta himself, engaged as a Census Ikiumerator was at a fix 
to ascertain the age of a young girl who could not or would not commit 
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it herself. Age in case of bullocks is judged by seeing their teeth, and 
the idiosyncracy of the Elnumerator prompted him to ask the girl to 
show him her teeth, when, to his surprise he found the girl wild with 
anger at this insult, though not meant, rushing upon him with the broom¬ 
stick to assault, when lo! he took to his heels and fled. Thus one finds 
that while, like Sir Walter Scott, Rajanik&nta may be called the founder 
of the Assamese novel in general and historical novel in particular, 
his other contributions to Assamese literature were this element of 
broad sympathy and the most kindly humour, mild even as that of 
Chaucer. True it is that novels had been written before and after him 
in Assamese, but it is Hajanik^ta who at once appears before one*s 
mind’s eye when we speak of Assamese novel as a type of literature. 

Defects as an Aetist. As losual, Rajanlkanta’s merit as an artist 
was not unmixed, and he of course had his share of shortcomings. 
His old grandfatherly ways of narrating stories is a method itself foreign 
to the novel. Every now and then he uses the vocative case “O reader, 
do you recognise” etc. etc. which is tiresome more often than not. 
He would even stop in the midst of an intere^ing conversation of his 
heroes or heroines to introduce the reader to a different subject thus 
rendering the description unnatural and giving a check to the fiow 
of the events. He also sometimes indulges in didacticism, as in his 
Nirmal Bhakat, again the grandfatherly way of giving morals to the 
children. His command over his language does not always seem per¬ 
fect and he does not seem to have had that excellence of style that 
could be expected of such a master artist. The painter’s brush in his 
hand appear in general to have after all heen short of what may really 
be called fine; for original as he had been in his creation of DalimI in 
his novel Miri-Jvyan, he was practically robbed of all its glory by the 
character of Dalinu of the drama Jaymatf Kuwait by Lakgminath Bez- 
baruwa, and was thus beaten in his own field, for being unable to 
show a finished product of art in his magnificient creation of the 
character. His novels often lack in problems of life and in any attempt 
to present or study them. But despite these apparent shortcomings 
Rajaniklnta was a great writer and his novels like Manomati have 
been dramatised and have been presented to the silver screen. 

Xn. VARIED WRITERS OF LATER ROMANTICISM 

Durgaprasad Majinpar Baruwa (1870-1928) was a resident of 
Sukan Pukhuri in the environs of the Sibsagar town. He was a poet 
of the line of Baladew Mahanta writing poems for children in particular 
in a simple and easy style, but having a poetic diction of no mean 
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ord6r. His Uju Kavitd (1896), LaWl-Kavifta (1899) and Ful (1899) 
ara such colkcUons. His mythological dramas Bri^afcetu and Guru 
DoksAtm and his comedies Mahcri and Negro, and the latter in parti¬ 
cular deserve special mention. Mahari paints a portrait true to life 
of half-educated Assamese youths going from door to door of European 
tea-garden managers for apprenticeship as garden *Babus’, the former 
playing a havoc on English and the latter on Assamese. This is an 
aspect of Assamese social life of which no second picture has been 
painted and of which perhaps no better portrait can be drawn. This 
is one of the few such social dramas that have not been surpassed these 
fifty years. 

Mapuuddin Ahmed Hazarika (1870-1958) was a resident of 
Dibrugarh town and was retired as a clerk of the subdivisional court. 
He is the descendant of one Bagh Hazarika who had been a warrior 
that fought successfully against the Muhammadans of the west in 
the battle of Saraighat. His only contribution to literature is the Jn5n 
MaXim, a poetical work of simple and chaste Assamese style for 
children and youths in the main, published in 1897. Such poems as 
‘Din Kaija’ and ‘Marisali khani’ have a poetic excellence of no mean, 
order. He enjoyed the second literary pension from the Government 
of Assam at the rate Rs. 30 per mensem for long. 

Panutdranath Gagai (?1870-?1910) was born in the Cetia G&o 
in the environs of the North Lakhimpur town and admitted into the 
local lower Primary school about November, 1879, whence he was pro¬ 
moted to the Middle Vernacular standard. He then passed the Gauhati 
Normal school and was then appointed a teacher, first in the DhakuS- 
khang and then in the Town Middle Vernacular school. He became a 
collaborator of Sahitya Sangrah (1893) and issued his schoolbooks 
AsamiyS. Larar Bhilgol and Lardsiksd in three parts, besides contributing 
a good number of articles in prose and verse to the local magazines. 
This patriotic youth, who had died an early death, had a command 
over Assamese, as expressed even through his Assamese primers, that 
will leave its traces long. 

Palmanath (Gohai) BAKtnvA (1871-1946) was born on tKe 9th 
Agrahaya^ (in the last week of November), 1793 Sak, in the village 
of Na-Kari in North Lakhimpur. His father, GhioarSm, came to settle 
here from Simaluguri Gao, in Jakaicuk, JSji, Sibsagar. He got him¬ 
self admitted into the local Lower Primary School even on the same 
day with Panindranath, his friend and future collaborator. After pass¬ 
ing the Middle Vernacular standard, he came to Sibsagar where he 
got himself admitted in the Government High School. For sometime 
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he left the High School and got himself attached to the Survey School 
of .Mandals and Mauzadars as a student^ which was however temporary. 
He again came to the Sibsagar High School whence he passed the 
Entrance Examination in 1890. Then he went to Calcutta to study 
the First Arts Course which however he could not pass. He then 
studied Law and was not successful here either. And at last he was 
compelled to return home. 

This was the time when the Jon&ki was already published and the 
Assamese Language' Improving Society was already established and 
began its activities thus making Calcutta a good centre of radiation 
of energy of Assamese students. Coming at this moment of fermen« 
taiion, Padmanath was at once taken by the storm and he plunged 
into the activities headlong. He became for sometime the editor of 
BijuU which was published hrst as a rival paper of Jondkl, from 
Calcutta. In this paper he published his domestic novel Bhdnumati 
about 1890 and then issued his second novel Ldhari on a social theme. 
When he came back to Assam, he wrote a series of schoolbooks named 
NUi 8 ik 9 d, and one Bhugol Darpan and Asam Buranji, which fetched 
him sufficient income. 

In the meantime Padmanath was appointed a teacher in the Assam 
Subordinate Education Service, and was posted as Headmaster in the 
Kahima Middle English School and then an Assistant Master in the 
Valley High Schools. He was mar ried in the mean time and lost his 
first wife in 1899. He wrote a long poem on this event and in the 
name of his deceased wife, czdled it LXld. It was written in blank- 
verse In imitation of the style of earlier Kavyas like Abhimanyu Badh^ 
and Sltd Horan. But Lila was written a quarter of a century after 
them and the verse was certainly more mobile. The first few verses of 
the invocation may show the progress of the rhythm and music of the 
blank verse. 

NajSno pujar vidhi, vandanar riti, 

VinapS^ VAgdevi! caran tomar 
Ki^pe pujim, hai, bandim kimate! 

Bajoa ananta kal sanjibani bl^, 

Gahin jokare tSr k&pai banani 
Sar^ ^tana ful kavi-fulanit. 

In 1900 Padmanath issued his book of small poems and named it 
Jurani (cooling) and issued LU3. sometime after. He had a happy 
knack for poetry and prose alike, and though he had not the classical 
acumen, he had a diction in Assamese that may be called his own. Here 
is his beautiful poem Grant (Ihe Veil): 
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Mari yadi punu, jiwan salanikai: 

Mari mari janma dbaro, ramani ora:^! hai. 

Abegar cheg dhari, dharote priyak laje; 

Bac^ mukhani dkaki, awaia siirathi saje. 

Ahile basanta>raj, malayat uti-buri: 

Bijuli bayankham, dekhuam uri uri. 

Cakue cakue duyo caku katba patotei: 

Hcched dhemali dhaki dhari lacatei. 

Cewe cewe theo dhari, miciki hahiti cam. 

Igiile pohar di, abegat cuma kham. 

Dherekani- dhumuhai, akasmate gaji uthi: 

Bicchedar bibhi^ika, yadihe dekhSi mathi. 

Apayak kari, priy^ bujani dim: 

Blmar4 cakupani cipe cipe tuki pirn. 

Ainan-jimankai thdkote nirale bahi: 

Amolani sobha cam khoplit lacate khahi. 

Saucdaijyar rup-ras biringile kapalat: 

Kapalare machi lam ul&here tilakat. 

Eteke bSsaxa mor purna hay jate ai: 

Mari janma labho yen rama:^ ora^i hai. 

‘When I am bom again let me be born repeatedly as the veil of a 
woman. When my beloved will be overpowered with shyness, shall I 
save her by covering her face. When the gentle breeze of Spring 
comes, shall 1 reveal her face, bright as the lightning, by dancing in 
it. While we are speaking wi^ eyes, shall I see the fun of separation 
by hiding her face. Shall 1 see her gentle smile by moving poetically 
to and fro; and shall kiss, out of emotion, her check by allowing light 
on the other. If there be storms and thunderbolts, threatening separa¬ 
tion, shall 1 remove all her fears and console her, and shall drink her 
tears of sorrow in rhythmic movements. When she sits sorrowfully, 
I shall enjoy that peerless beauty by shrinking on her lock of hair. 
When her beauty appears in the form of perspiration, shall I take it 
as an ointment. So may God fulfil my desire so that I may be reborn 
as the veil of a woman.* 

Late in his life he also published Kr^na Cant, in prose showing 
his leaning towards serious literature, and earlier he issued a synopsis 
of the GtM, as Critd Sdr. His dramas on historical and such topics are 
Gadahar, 'JaymaG, Sadhanl and Lcchit Phukan, and his comedies are 
Teton Tamuli, Gaoburhd and BKut ne Bhram. Padmanath may be 
called a man of versatile talents in novel, drama, poetry and other 
writings. Besides this, politics was also his favourite game, and he 
first appeared rather as a public man with such organisations as the 
Ahom Association, Assam Association, etc. If the intrinsic merit of his 
works is not quite considerable he must be remembered for his variety 
and his leading works as in novels. 

Benudhar Rajkhowa. (1872-1956) was borii on the 11th Decem¬ 
ber 1872 at Khowang, on the banks of the Dihing river, a few miles off 
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from the Dibrugarh town, as the youngest son of Sucl^andram Raj- 
hhowa, the iniluenlial Mauzadar the locality. Benudhar got hims elf 
admitted to the Dibrugarh Government High School, after passing the 
Jaypur Middle Englisli School, and get through the Entrance exami* 
nation in 1889 from the former. He then got nimself admitted to the 
I'irst Arts course of the Presidency College, Calcutta, but passed the 
Course from JEiipon College of the same city in 1892. Then he took 
his 6.A. degree from the same college in 1896, and joined the M.A. 
and B.L. classes in Calcutta. Meanwhile, in 1899, he was oRcred the 
post of a Sub Deputy Collector which he joined and left his studies. 
From this post he was soon recruited to the Assam Civil Service whence 
he retired in 1931 as officiating Deputy Commissioner, Sibsagar. 

Early in his school career Benudhar had strong learning towards 
Assamese literature, and devoted himself to it whole-heartedly since 
he came to Calcutta in 1889, becoming the editor of the Assamese 
magazine Bijuli, in its ithird year. Even as a student, he became the 
author of NltuPath (Moral Lessons) in 1889, SahUya Prahes (Entrance 
to Literature) and PaTica Kavitd (Five Poems) in 1895, and of Lard 
Puthi (Children’s Primers) about this time. He also published his 
Das~Git (Ten Songs) in 1899, being one of the pioneer works of modern 
Assamese songs and edited the Adi Kdnda Rdmayan, published by 
Ganesram Agarwala tiiis very year. His Sara Lardr Cdn (Songs of 
little children), another collection of modern Assamese songs, was 
issued about this time as also his Candra Samhkav Kdvya, this latter 
work being another pioneer work in the held of modern Assamese 
Kavya. Benudhar’s Seuti-Kiran is a leading modern drama presenting 
a picture of modem Assamese society, and was Issued as early as 
1894, with fine character-sketching. As early as 1899, Benudhar also 
published some stray, scenes of Assamese society, in collaboration witli 
Padmanath Baruwa, and named it Dehd-Gabharu (Young men and 
women); this was probably a failure and invited hostile criticisms from 
such writers as Lakshminath Bezbaruwa, and it transpii*es that this 
difference of opinion was responsible for the appearance of BijuU. 
Any way, Benudhar was already known as an author and a prolific 
writer even as a student in the nineties of the last century. 

Nor did Benudhar allow himself ease and comfort, away from 
literary pursuits, when he entered service life and the world. In the 
small hours of the morning of the present century, he used to issue 
books with unceasing zeaL In 1901 he published his songs Asamtya 
BhAi; in 1903, his mythological drama Duryodhanar Uruhhanga.; in 
1906, his poems Bdh% (The Flute) and in 1908, another mythological 
drama, Dak 4 a^Yajna, appeared. One important work of this period 
D. 54 
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in prose is his Lakhiml Tirot& (The Auspicious wife) in which in the 
novel form of a dialogue, he tries to depict an ideal Assamese wife. 
His Bihu, a prose work on the theory and practice of the great Assa¬ 
mese festival, is Mother useful work of this first decade of the present 
century. In the second and third decades he mainly issued many 
dramas social and farcical, but all educative; and some small poetical 
works regarding this life and beyond. Durhar is such a play of a few 
scenes depicting the mirths and frivdties of the Durbar of king George V 
celebrated in India in 1912, and was issued accordingly. Kali Yuga 
(The Iron Age) is another play, written in imitation of Hem Candra 
Baruwa’s Kaniar Kirttan as a satire on Assamese society, in coUabora* 
tion with Durgaprasad Majindar Baruwa. Similar other plays of this 
period are Kuri Satikar Sahhyat& (Civilization of the Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury) Tint Ghaini (Three Wives), Asik^itd Ghaim (The uneducated 
wife), Corar-iSr§fi (The Thief’s Invention), Yampuri (The Abode of 
the God of Death) and so forth, each depicting one side or the other 
of Assamese social life. His latest poetical works include Dehar Pralay 
(Deluge of the Body), Jiwan Sa.ndhi& (The Evening of Life), Sipurlr 
BdUiri (The Message of the other world) Punaruththdn (Resurrection) 
and so forth. His Mahaaafi Jayma& depicts a life-like picture of the 
sufferings to which Jaymati was subjected in songs composed after 
indigenous ballads. 

Benudhar’s monumental work in Assamese language is not his 
Candro-^ambhav Kavya nor his «Seuty-Kiran Natak^ but his Asamiya 
Khanda B&kya, Ko? or the Dictionary of Assamese Phrases and Idioms, 
explained in Assamese and English. It is a pioneer work and has 
no second yet. Besides this he has writtlen a large number of books 
in English to acquaint the non Assamese readers with the glories of 
Assam. Such works are his Brochure ort the Assamese Language issu¬ 
ed as early as the 14th October, 1898, from 24, Ramakanta Mistry’s 
Lane, Calcutta; his Assamese Demonology, 1905; Notes on the SyUieti 
Dialect, 1913 showing that the Sylheti dialect is more akin to Assamese 
t han to Bengali; Short Accounts oj Assam, 1915; Historical Sketches 
of Assam, 1917; English rendering of Vipra Damodar, 1918; Holy Nam- 
Gho^d, 1919; Some Popular Superstitions of Assam, 1920; and his 
Etiglish rendering Kdnkhoxoa (Ear-Eater), 1919; and Gunmola, 1923; 
deserve special mention. 

Benudhar’s contribution to Assamese literature and culture is 
manifold. As a writer he is almost as voluminous as Laksminath 
Bezbaruwa, even if he is not as popular. Benudhar’s defect, if any, 
seems to be that in his zeal to be strictly national and original, he 
often lives more in Assam of by-gone days than in the living present 
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both in regard to his matter and his language and style, and as his ear* 
Her works have been out of print the present generation have little 
chance to become acquainted with his writings. Any way, Benudhar’s 
claim to Hve long in the memory of posterity cannot be called in 
question. 

Rajanikumar Padmapati (1866-1948) b another Assamese research 
scholar of considerable originality who presented the results of his 
researches mainly in English. The earliest of his research work was 
presented to the readers of the monthly magazine Bdhi (1909-T0), 
and was later reproduced as Purani Asaviat Bhumuki (A glimpse of 
Anci^it Assam). Rajanikanta is the first and foremost research scholar 
who made any systematic effort to trace the history of the Kalitfis 
of Assam and to study the Epics and Pur&^ to find out new infor¬ 
mation in regard to the antiquities of the ancient kingdom of Prag- 
jyotisha or Kamarupa. He also had some interest in Botany and made 
some researches in that line. His works in English that were much 
appreciated include Origin of the Animal world (1915); A Treatise 
ascertaining the correct sites of places; A strange mistake of the Geo¬ 
graphers (1926); Christ as Kp^na (1937). All the bold conclusions of 
Rajani Kumar may not be truths beyond doubt, nor his method of 
research quite modem or scientific, but that he opened eyes into new 
vistas of unexplored grounds, which have later on been explored by 
subsequent scholars with much advantage, cannot be denied. 

Anakda Candra Agarwala (1874-1939) is just the next man who 
in his later life felt deeply interested in the researches in regard to 
the antiquities of Assam, and studied the Epics and the Furanas for 
the purpose. But it is in poetry that he was interested earlier and 
one may almost assert that it is for his poetry that he will be remem¬ 
bered long after men manage to forget his research works. He belong¬ 
ed to the same family of Assamese Agarwal^ as Haribalas and his 
son Candrakumar, the poet. Ananda Candra was bom at Kalangpur 
in the Tezpur subdivision in 1874, to his father Kasiram and his mother 
Radhika. He was educated in the Tezpur Government High School 
whence he passed his Entrance Exeimination in 1891, and got himself 
admitted to the First Arts course in the Metropolitan (now Vidya- 
sagar) College, Calcutta, securing a monthly scholarship of the value 
of Rs. 20. Ananda Candra also was highly interested in literature 
from his schoolboy days, and in Calcutta he just launched into the 
Assamese students* activities in the Assamese Language Improving 
Society and the Assamese magazines, Jondfci and Btjuli, with the result 
that like some of his senior Assamese friends he had to return home 
without any University Degree whatsoever. For sometime he served 
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as a teacher in the Sibsagar Bezharuwa High School, and then entered 
the Police Department as a subordinate officer and retired in the early 
thirties of this century as a senior Police Superintendent in the Imperial 
Police Service. 

Anandacandra rendered the famous poem “Psalm of Life” of the 
American poet Henry Wadsworth Longfellow into Assamese verse 
before he passed his Entrance Examination. This poem, Jtwan Sangit, 
may he called his masterpiece and is not only better than than the 
Bengali rendering, but even seems almost original. This his knack of 
translating famous English poems into Assamese has almost become 
proverbial whence he has been styled the Assamese Prince of Trans¬ 
lators. His famous translations include those of the poems “Better 
Land” by Mrs. Hemans, “Ed\vin and Angelina” by Oliver Goldsmith in 
his Vtcar of Wakejieldj and so forth. Compared with his translations, 
his original poems are really few, tmless we call many of his translated 
poems original. Ananda Candra was a regular contributor to the Jonaki, 
Bahi and many other papers. Even as a student Anandacandra colla¬ 
borated with Brahmananda Barkakati, Nabincandra Bardalai and Krisna 
Agarwala and published a collection of their songs numbering 141, 
and styled it “Dharma Sangit”. He and Krishna Prasad offered best 
help to Karunabhiram Baruwa when the latter edited and published 
his Lara-BaTidhu (Children’s Companion), the first Assamese monthly 
for Assamese children, started in 1888. But Anandacandra’s literary 
out-put was very small as an author despite his life-long literary acti¬ 
vities. His publications include his Assamese primers Adi Path and 
Komal Path, and only one small collection of his poems, mainly verse- 
renderings of familiar English poems, Jilihani (Radiance). He kept a 
fine collection of his best poems Padtimani (The Lotus Lake) ready for 
print, hut unfortunately it never came out. He died without leaving 
any issue and his wife Parijat Agarwala soon followed him. In spite 
of his Police uniform, he was a noble soul of proverbially amiable 
nature and with deep-seated love for Assamese language, literature and 
people. In prose writing he was a great descendant of Lambodar Bara. 

Candraohar Barttwa was horn at Jorhat, sometime about Septem¬ 
ber, 1874. He passed his Ekitrance Examination in 1892, and got through 
First Arts Course two years later fijom the Metropolitan College, 
Calcutta. He then got himself attached to the B.A. class in the 
St. Xavier’s College of the city but failed to secure the Degree and 
returned home as an under-Graduate in 1896. In 1900 he passed the 
pleadership examination and joined the Bar. After ten years* prac¬ 
tice he gave up the Bar and took to tea-cultivation where he eventually 
thrived. He acquired a literary taste even os a student, and in 1904 
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appeared as the author of Meghnad Badh Ndtak written in blank-verse> 
In 1915 he published his sei'io-comic play, Bhagya Parik^, admittedly 
a borrowed plot but adapted to suit Assamese society. Later he pub¬ 
lished his second drama Tilottana Samhhav and a collection of his 
satiric and other poems, J?anjan, in the twenties of the present century. 
There may be little to show that Candradhar had much gift of origi¬ 
nality, but there can be no denying the fact that he shows a happy 
talent in poetical expressions in Assamese with considerable command 
over poetic diction and style that makes him popular to his readers. 
A few of his satiric poems as *‘Kavya Vi^adoham” (I am a past Master 
in the poetic Art) “Ami Bhakat” (We are Devotees) etc. combine the 
reformer with a refined taste, and with some other poems may easily 
sinwive his dramatic writings. 

Htteswar Barbarua (1877-1938), was born to Chikau Gagai Bar- 
baruwa, at Saru Carai Jorhat, in December, 1877. Though belong¬ 
ing to the illustrious family of Bhadari BarbaruwS, formerly minister 
to the Ahom King, Hiteswar was bom in straitened family circum¬ 
stances and as such had to leave his studies from the top class of the 
Jorhat Government High School in quest of a job, and was at last 
appointed a tea-garden clerk. Hiteswar’s poetic gifts were overpower¬ 
ing, and neither his pecuniary circumstances nor his uncongenial tea- 
garden service could stand in the way of their development. He appa¬ 
rently read very extensively in English literature and had a clear 
knowledge of the early history of Assam. He was an authority on 
the history of Ahom rule in Assam and has left a voluminous and 
monumental work on the subject in manuscript. 

To use both his poetical gift and wide knowledge of history, Hites¬ 
war chose to \vrite a series of Kavyas in Assamese blank verse just 
as Michael Madhusudan Dutta and Nabin Sen did in Bengali litera¬ 
ture. In 1902 he appeared first with his Dhcypdkali (The Blossom) 
a collection of his early poems written about 1899. Then followed his 
historical Kavyas Kamatapwr Dhvamsa Kdvya written in 1903-1912; 
Birahin&r Bil&p Kdvya written in 1896-1915, and Tirotar Atmadan K&vya 
Jaymati Kdvya written in 1912-1913; Ahhds Kdvya in 1914; Yuddha 
Ksetrat Ahom JRamoui Kdvya in 1915; Angilo and Desdemona Kdvya in 
1917, etc. in quick succession. There also appeared his historical novel 
JVfdlifd in 1914, and also his sonnets, Mdlach in 1918 and Caku- Lo 
(Tears) in 1922. Besides his great historical work, Ahomar Din, 
another poetical work by him, TaJsard FuJar Tint Ajali, written In 
1899-1914, has been left in manuscript. 

Hite^ar is really the last, but not the least, of the writers of 
modern Assamese Kavyas. RamSkanta and Bliolanath wrote their 
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Kavyas on the themes of the great Epics, the Mahabharata and the 
Bamaya^ respectively. Hhen came their successor Padmanath about 
a quarter of a centry later who though named his work Lila K^vya, 
really wrote a lyric in blank verse. Last came Hite^ar with a brighter 
horizon and issued his historical Kavyas properly so called. 6hola« 
nSth’s language and style was nick>named Anglo-Benglo-Assamese 
for the mixture of the English and Bengali words and grammar with 
Assamese, and hence may be left out of account. Ramakanta’s 
language and style were dignlhed Assamese, and naturally contain¬ 
ed a little high percentage of Sanskrit words, while in Hiteswar*s 
Kavyas the percentage of colloquial Assamese words is higher. It 
is complained in certain quarters that such a high percentage of 
colloquial Assamese words cannot be in keeping with the di^ty and 
serenity so essential to a Kavya. Bui this is not a unanimous verdict 
on the point Another diarge levelled against both Padmanath and 
Hite^war is that their styles are more verbose and they much indulge 
in luxury of words, which seems not unjustified. 

Besides a genuine poetic temperament with which he was certainly 
gifted, Hiteswar had a poetic situation created by his very family mis¬ 
fortunes. He lost his second son in 1910, his wife in 1912 and his third 
son in 1921. These sad occurrences which deeply affected his poetic 
mind also coloured all his poetical works and he produced some 
“sweetest songs” in Assamese language that “tell of saddest thought”. 
Indeed some of his lyrics as “Prfinar Jiten” (Jiten, dearer than life), 
an elegy on the death of his second son, are almost unparalleled in 
modem Assamese literature, but they are rather too long to be quoted. 
But here is one love sonnet of Hiteiwar to give an idea of his lyric 
genius. The poem is named KSnar Thuria (The Ear-Ornament) and 
may be compared with PadmanSth’s Orani 

Purva janmar jSno kata punya bale 
Hiuria janam pall tai jagatai; 

Sfiote khaote l^ba uthote bahote 
Cuma dxa nreyasir komal galat. 

Yi cumar hej^at atur prerc^. 

Premar rfijyar yito amulya ratan. 

Yak lai saipsarar sakalo balia. 

Anayase tai kintu pSwa sei dhan. 

Ji cumar matho eti pabar a^t 
Premike ucdiargi kare paran nijar, 

Sei cumi lakhe lakhe nlte pawa tai, 

NaiSno ki punya tor achil purvar. 

Nahal amar kiva thxiria janam; 

Palo hay nite kata madhur cumban. 

'Oh, I know not for what immense virtues of past life bast thou been 
bom in the world as a long ear-omament! For thou showerest kisses 
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on the tender cheeks of the beloved what during her sleep or meals 
and what while she rises or sits. Kisses, so precious jewels in the 
empire of Love, after which lovers are so thirsty and others too are 
mad, are easily obtainable by thee. Oh, I know not what virtues didst 
thou acquire in your former life that thou securest kisses by lacs 
for only one of which lovers sacrifice their life. Oh, why were we not 
born as such an ear-omament that we could enjoy as many ambrosial 
kisses from day to day.’ The sonnet, though not technically complete 
in octave and sestete and in other strictly Petrarchan forms, and only 
loosely imitates a Shakespearian form, breathes a freshness and romance 
quite its own. 

Raghunath Caudharz, familiar rather as a bird-poet, was born 
about January, 1880, at Gauhati. He was disabled in his early child¬ 
hood having his feet deformed by a fall and lost both his parents about 
this time. His education was also haphazard and he left school after 
completing the minor classes of the local High School But he was 
certainly gifted with poetic talents, and though he was thus denied 
the chance of enriching his mind with any study of English or Sanskrit 
literature he seems to have read the rising Bengali literature of the 
nineteenth century sufficiently to germinate his poetic talents and to 
catch a glimpse of the romantic revival of English poetry through 
Bengali. It was the first decade of the twentieth century and he tried 
his hand in Assamese poetry first in the pages of the second series 
Jonakt, now published from Gauhati. Thus it is that in most of his 
early poems we find enough traces of Bengali grammar and Bengali 
ix>etic diction. But he did not take long to overcome this and he soon 
acquired Assamese poetic diction of no mean order. Sddari (The Dear 
One), first published before the second decade of this century, con¬ 
tained about 28 poems written upto that time included at least half a 
dozen poems that showed his originality. 'Goahe ebar mor priya bihan- 
gini” (Sing once more, O my favourite female bird) was both the title 
and burden of a poem of this collection, and perhaps the best poem of 
the book. It has a poetic flow and diction quite his own, though it 
still betrays his much reading of Bengali literature in the grammatical 
constructions. Here and there we find glimpses of ideas borowed hnm 
the famous English bird poems as Keats’s "Ode to a Nightingle,” Shel¬ 
ley’s “To a Skylark,” Wordsworth’s “The Skylark” and “To the Cuckoo” 
and so forth. In another small poem on Keteki, the Assamese Nightin¬ 
gale, in the same metre, perhaps written following the comparative 
success of the above poem, he is far less successfuL 

For more than twelve years the poet appears to have brooded over 
these ideas, the fuit of which appeared in 1923 as a long poem named 
Keteki. Here he almost perfectly overcomes his earlier foreign influ¬ 
ences and seems quite at home. The poem contains four tarangas or 
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waves of thought, the second aud third of which particularly are ex* 
cellent descriptions of spring season in Assam aud its influence on 
Assamese minds specially on the young folk. It was followed by his 
third poetical work K&rahcila or Muharam Kavya written in blank 
verse, and issued soon after. The language and style of this book are 
Sanskxitic and less poetic. About the thirties he published another long 
poem, Dahikalard, which is also a little Sanskritic in language and style 
and hence not enjoying the popularity of his Keteku Haghunath has 
written also some beautiful flower poems as Bhetkali (The Lily 
Blossom) andGolap (The Rose), and is one of the few later Assamese 
poets who appears to have loved Nature for her own sake. Of course 
Raghunath has no definite poetic creed; but he rather compares with 
Cowper who takes shelter in Nature, as he must. He is a confirmed 
bachelor, without any employment and practically depending on lite* 
rary sympathies and help. He was the editor for one children’s maga¬ 
zine Maind, only a few issues of which appeared, and was the editor 
of one magazine Surabhi, for some time. 

DuBGEswAs Sarma is another poet who first appeared in the first 
decade of the present century in the pages of the Second Series of 
Jomki. He was born in 1885 at Patia Gaon four miles off from 
the Jorhat town, where he completed his primary education, before he 
came to study in the local town High School whence he passed the 
Entrance Examination in 1899. He passed his First Arts course from 
Kocbehar in 1901 and graduated himself in 1903. He passed the BL. 
Ebcamination from Calcutta In 1906 and became a practical lawyer. In 
1911 he was recruited from the Bar to be a member of the Assam 
Civil Service whence he retired in the early forties serving in different 
capacities and high ranks in the line. Durgeswar’s first and perhaps 
the best contribution to literature was his Aiijalt (oflering) a collec¬ 
tion of his early poems, which appeared in 1910. His second coUec- 
ti<m, Nivedan- (appear) towards the close of the second decade. He 
also issued a few mythological dramas as P&rtha Pardjay, Bdlibadh, 
and Candrawali, all in blank verse. Even in his dramas Durgeswar 
appears more as a poet than as a dramatist. He had a happy knack 
for fine poetic language and diction and as such many of poems in 
Anjalt are popular; hut in his attempt to be philosophical in certain 
poems he becomes prosaic. His language is remarkably simple. 

Other Prominent Writers. Sarat Chandra Goswami (1887-1&45) 
son of Lalitchandra, was bom at Nalbaii, Gauhati on 13th May, 1887 
is the last of the writers of the Jonolcl, later series. He passed his 
Entrance Ibcamination from the Cotton Collegiate High School in 1904, 
and his First Arts Course from the Cotton College, GauhatL He 
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graduated himself from Calcutta in 1908, and in 1909>10 entered Govern¬ 
ment service as a Deputy Inspector of Schools. He published his first 
collection of short stones, Golpdnjali, in 1914, the second, Maind, in 
1920, the third and fourth Bdjilcar and Pdnipath in the following twen¬ 
ties. Saratcandra must be long remembered for fostering development 
of short stories in Assamese. 

Danoinath Kalita, born at Tezpur, specialized in satirical and 
comic poems, collections of which appeared as Raligliara in 1916, 
Ragar in 1922, Bahu/nipi in 1928. He also wrote novels and published 
them as Phul and Sddhana in 1910 and 1930 respectively. He wrote 
Sotir 2’cj, a historical drama on Jaymali. But it is probably for his 
satirical and comic poems like “Medhi tirthalai yay” (The religious 
man goes on pilgrimage) that Dandinath will survive. 

Ambikacaran (Ambikaghu) Rai Caudhabi, bom at Barpeta, 
appeared direct with the publication of his poem Tumi (Thou) and 
Bifid (The Lyre) in 1914 and 1916 respectively. The poems had had 
the stamp of originality and vitality. 

Paomadhar Cai.tha, born at Sibsagar, appeared in 1915 with his 
collection of songs, Fulani (The Flower-Garden), and with his second 
collection Giti Lahari (Waves of songs) in 1921. He published his 
collection of poems Sardi in 1928, and his blank verse rendering Amor- 
LUd {Romeo and Juliet) sometime earlier. 

SuRYARUMAR Bhuya, bom at Nagao, published his poems, NirmdU 
in 1918. In 1920 appeared his biography of Aiiandaram Baruwa and 
then the ballad called, Bodar Barphukanar Git. His Jaymati Upakhyan, 
in the Val^^vite style and diction appeared as of poet Bhanu Nandan 
(Surya Kumar). As the permanent Director of the Historical and 
Antiquarian Studies he published many historical works. 

Sailadhaa Rajkhowa, bom at Dibrugarh, published his drama, 
Vidydwati in 1910, and his collection of poems Ntjard (The Fountain) 
in the thirties. 

Dimbeswar Neog, born at Sibsagar, first appeared as an author in 
1921 with a long elegiac poem Mdltka (The Little Garland) now followed 
by more than a dozen collection of his poems and a larger number of 
his works in prose on Assamese literature including the Histories. 

DAiBACAimRA Talukdah, bom at Gauhati, first issued his poems 
Prem-Pat (I^ove-Scene) in 1923 and his drama, Asam Pratibhd, in 
1923. He is since the author of many novels and dramas. 


D. 55 
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Yatindranath DtJWARA, bom at Sibsagar, and Ratnakanta Babka- 
KATi, bom at Nagao, first appeared as authors in 1926 and 1933 res¬ 
pectively, die former with his verse rendering of the Rubayats of Omar 
Khayam and the second with the collection of his poems, Sewali. 
Yatindrarmth has since published his other works Kathc-Kavita (prose- 
poem) and Apon Sur, a collection of his poems in the thirties. 

Binandacandra Baruwa, bom at.Teok, Jorhat, first appears with 
5anlchadiivani, a collection of his poems, in 1925, followed by its succes¬ 
sor PratidhvcTii (The Echo) in 1940. Atulcandra Hazarika, a resident 
of Gauhati, who has now issued a good number of plays, first appears 
with his drama, Narakasur, in 1930 and his collection of poems Dipaii, 
in 1940. Besides these, there a large number of other authors and 
new writers emerging late towards the close of the period under our 
review. Deveswar CalihS and Devendranath Bezbaruwa in general 
history of language; Devananda Bharali and Kaliram Medhi in philo¬ 
logy; B&nik^ta Kakati in philology and criticism; SonarSm Caudhari, 
Sarbeswar Kakati and Benudhar Sarma in research; Haramohon Pas 
and Pratapcandra Goswami in essay; Indreswar Barthakur Mitradev 
Mahanta, Nakulcandra Bhuya, Jyoti Prasad Agarwala and Klrttinath 
Bardalai in drama; Kumudeswar Barthakur, Mahlcandra Bara, Lak$- 
midhar Sanna, Traillokya Goswami and Kaliram DekS in novels and 
short stories; Mahadev Sarma in biography, and NalinibalS, Nilamani 
Phukan, Lakhminath Phukan, PrasannalSl Caudhari, Deva KAnta 
Baruwa; Parvati Prasad Baruwa, Ananda Candra Baruwa, Kama- 
leswar Caliha and others in poetry, songs and essays. 

Meteors in ths Literary Firmanent make a separate note of some 
authors or writers of this period, most of whom shone with their genius 
like meteors exhausting themselves even while tuning. The great 
political leaders of Assam during the twenties and thirties, Nabin 
Candra Bardalai and Tjarunram Phukan are resi>onsible for some 
of their best poems and best songs and well-written essays and spee- 
dies, besides the former’s published dramas and the latter’s poems and 
essays on sexology. Candranath Sarma of Tezpur, Premadhar Caliha 
and Ganes Candra Hazarika of Sibsagar, Jnanananda Jagati alias Tulsi 
Prasad Datta of Dibrugarh are a few whose contribution to Assamese 
prose in particular must be long remembered. Momory of Gopal 
Candra Bhuya and Ume6 Candra Baruwa of Nagao, Padmanath 
Sarma of T:ezpur, Ganeslal Caudhari of Barpeta, Sinhadatta Adhikari 
of Gauhati; Thaneswar Hazarika of Sibsagar, Bhavanath Hazarika and 
Ganes Candra Gagai of Jorhat, must be cherished at least for some 
Hashes of their poetic talents. 
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Contribution op Muhammadan Writers to Assamese literature 
is now considerable. Besides the early comic play of Kefayatulla and 
the pioneer poetical work of Madjuddin Ahmad, there are Moslehuddin 
Ahmad of Majdr Galpa fame, Pajiruddin Ahmad of Gulenar reputation, 
residents of Nowgong and Jorhat respectievly. Faizuddin Ahmad of 
Jorhat was the author of a biography of Muhammad and of a history 
of Karbala in martyrdom. Ataur Rahman has made scholarly trans¬ 
lation and Muhanunad MuhibuIIa a popular Assamese version of the 
holy Quoran. Azizur Rahman Shah was a text book writer on Islamic 
subjects. Muhammad Suleiman Khan of Kavita-Puthi fame is res¬ 
ponsible for a good number of beautiful poems for children. “Jili” 
alias Genimat Ali, contributed a good number of excellent poems to 
BShi in the second decade of this century and Herachatulla wrote many 
patriotic poems. Saifuddin Ahmad and Firdous Ali wrote some high 
class essays in local magazines, and Moyidle Islam Bara contributed 
some fine poems to local magazines. At present we have quite a fair 
band of young Muhammadan writers of prose and verse, including 
Mafizuddin Ahmad of Goalpara, Moslehuddin Hazarika and Raihen 
Shah of Dibrugarh, and Ibrahim Ali of Mangaldai, Abdus Sattar, Abdul 
Malik, Tafzul Ali, and so forth. 

CoNTRiBunoN OP WoMEN WRITERS of this period is also remarkable. 
Besides the earlier ones, other early women writers of the first and 
second decades were Sarat Kumari, Kunti Phukanani, Hemprabha Das, 
Yamuneswari, Dharmeswari and Nalinib&la are illustrious. SnehalatS 
and CandraprabhS, in novels, Prajna Sundari and Dhanad§ Kumari on 
cooking, Bbubaneswari and AnandakumSri in religious songs, Kamala- 
ISyg and KanaklatA in editing Ghar-Jeuti, the organ of the Assamese 
Women Society; Ratnakumari, Prafullabalfi, and Narayani in inaugurat¬ 
ing the women movement in Assam, Ajalitara, in children's literature, 
and Suprabha, in translating short stories, are some women who claim 
to live long in the memory of the posterity. 

Xm. RETROSPECTION AND INTROSPECTION 

Robust Optimists in the Counter. Anandaram Dhekial Phukan 
(1829-59) inaugurated modern Assamese literature as HSmmohan RSy 
(1774-1833) did modem Bengali literature. Thus the beginning of 
modem literature of Asam was later than that of Bengal by about half 
a century. Naturally therefore Assam cannot boast of a galaxy of modern 
writers in prose and poetry as that of Bengal. But what the Muham¬ 
madan chroniclers recorded about the efficiency of Assamese soldiers 
whom they encountered unsuccessfully, as many as seventeen inroads 
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of Mughals being repulsed, that every Assamese fighter was all-com¬ 
petent and all-round, was now tested in the literary field. AnandarSm 
who did not live half the years of Rammohan’s life and had not the 
support of a society half as advanced as that of Bengal, really achieved 
no less wonder than Hammohan, as Colonel Hopkins concluded by 
instituting a comparison between the two, in the noatter of giving lead. 
Anandaram’s lead evoke stalwarts not only like Gu^abhiram (1837-94), 
his Boswell, but also as Hemcandra BaruwS (1835-96) who produced 
the first etymological lexicon of the language all by himself like Samuel 
Johnson. Gunabhiram also wrote the first history of Assam on scientific 
lines and conducted the movement in the right direction like Devendra- 
nath ThSkur (1817-1905) in Bengali, editing a literary magazine and 
writing humorous essays. While Gu^bhiram also sought reform by 
writing plays on widow marriage, Hemcandra, also editing another jour¬ 
nal, wrote playlets and forceful satires quickening the intellectual and 
social life and vitalizing the prose style even as Iswarcandra Vidyasigar 
(1820-91) did in Bengali. Like Rfijnarayan Basu (1826-99) as eager 
for an all-round awakening of Bengal through literature, Kamalakinta 
Bhattacfirya (1853-1936) was burning with the white heat of patriotism 
through his writings in prose and verse. Another fire-brand patriot of 
his type with an all-India outlook was Lambodar Bara (1860-1892), 
who was almost consumed like a meteor. He was himself the master 
of an artistic passionate prose style as that of Macaulay, having at 
least one worthy follower in Anandacandra Agarwala (1874-1940). 
Satyanath Bar5 (1860-1925) was another master of modern Assamese 
prose, hut following a quite different tradition in thought and style; 
his matter was mainly moral and his method was to be effective by 
aphroristic short sentences, finding a follower in Nilamani Phukan 
long after. 

Two contemporaries of Nabinchandra Sen (1847-1909) started 
writing blank verse in Assamese after Madhusudan Datta (1824-73); 
they are Ramakanta CaudhSri (1846-89) and Bholanath D5s (1858- 
1929) of whom the former was acclaimed for his independent method 
and the latter was condemned for his slavish imitation. The tradition 
of blank verse trembling between a little too much of Sanskritization 
and a little too much of colloquialism ran down for some time till there 
has been a compromise now. Poems, forms of which are definitely in¬ 
fluenced by English, if not their spirit, as also patriotic verses similar 
to those of l^arcandra Gupta (1812-59) and Hemcandra Bandopadh- 
yaya (1838-1903) were written independently in Assamese by Baladew 
Mahanta (1850-95), Kamalakanta Bbattacarya (1853-1936), Bholanath 
DSs (1858-1929), Rat^es^var Mahanta (1864-93), Mafizuddin Hazarika 
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(1870-1957), Benudhar Rajkhowa (1871-1955), Durgaprasad Majindar 
1870-1928) and others, developing the Assamese poetic diction, and 
having some variety of metres other than the early ones. Curiously 
enough, growth of Assamese Homantic poetry has no parallel at all in 
Bengali literature, and if we have to seek any similarity elsewhere we 
have to do it in English romantic literature itself, just at the lapse of 
one century after the French Kevolution (1789) with the inauguration 
of the magazine Jonahi (1889). Exactly for Wordsworth-Coleridge— 
Southey, we have the trinity of Candrakumar-Laksmlnath-Hemcandra, 
Candrakumar playing the part of Coleridge in dealing with the super¬ 
natural in addition to other things. It was the best planned and most 
successful literary movement after the great tide of Vai?Mvism in 
Asam. 

Rajanik&nta Bardalai (1867-1939), the creator of the historical 
novel in Assamese, is popularly styled as Scott even as Bankimcandra 
was styled as Scott, and Lak$minath BezbaruwS (1868-1938) with his 
pseudonym Kppabar Baruwa bears a striking resemblance with Pyari- 
cand Mitra (1814-83) with the latter’s pseudonym Tekcfind IhSikur. 
But these simllanties must not necessarily mean imitation; far from 
itA study of the two literatures will clearly diow that the genius of 
each race has led it along its own line; and as regards the two pseudony- 
mists, their common specimen is evidently Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. 
Bankimcandra was the literary dictator of Bengal in his days and so 
was Lak^nlnath in Asam, even if unofficially; and Vtingadarian and 
Baki where their respective sceptres. Bringing about a mobility in the 
prose, a refinement of literary taste, a scientific outook in criticisms, an 
intellectual against sentimental approach to assessments of religious 
works as the touch-stone, and, crowning them all, an enlightenment 
quickening state, social and cxUtural consciousness, are the steps by 
which each climbed their high pedestral. And these must have been 
creative, not imitative. Two literatures, originating from languages 
and races of the same source, living side by side and growing hand 
in hand are bound to have the appearance of sameness, at least on the 
surface, and to the superficial critic. But some penetration or insight 
into them may suffice to reveal their difference as between the letters 
A and B. 

Present-day Tendencies in General. Ibe wave of romanticism 
in Asamiya literature was initiated by the publication of the magazine 
Jondkx in 1889, directly inspired by English romanticism, just a century 
after the commencement of the French Revoution (1789-99); and 
though never comparing favourably with the tide of the Vaisnavite lite¬ 
rature initiated by 6ankardcw, bom in 1419, it is the first conscious 
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effort towards a regular literary movement after a lapse of about four 
hundred years. Jonflfct was folowed by the publication of the maga¬ 
zines Baht in 1909, inducing later romanticism, and Awdhan in 1929, 
inaugurating the present-day tendencies, again after a century follow¬ 
ing the birth of Anandaram Dhekial Phukan, the Ram Mohan Roy of 
Asam, in 1829; curiously making a series of important events of all 
“nines”. 

Laksminath, the unofficial dictator of the past forty years (1889- 
1^9), was still living, but he now laid aside his Baht which played the 
smart double role of flute and a rod for the years immediately pre¬ 
ceding. The wholesome influence which he wielded during the four 
decades was gradually disappearing, and the rebels against the disci¬ 
plinarian soon mustered strong around Avjdhan. All rigour in regard 
to correctness of language, chastity of style, purity of thought and disci¬ 
pline in literary life was immediately pulled down and the iconoclasts 
came to enjoy, as it were, their holiday. With their negative gospel 
they declared that all restraints, linguistic, literary and moral were 
detrimental to progress in society, and that an emancipation from these 
‘slaveries’ was their duty. So from this period we have more hetero¬ 
doxies in the literature of the present day than the orthodoxies of the 
first three decades of the twentieth century, and see a journey to an 
unknown El Dorado of literature. 

But this was neither unexi>ected nor were its causes deep-rooted 
only in the native soil. As the romantic movement came here about 
a century after English romanticism, fliis movement of new literary 
fashions and tastes, came to this literature rather a bit too late, nearly 
half a century after it was in vogue in English literature. Curiously 
enough, the age of these present-day tendencies in English literature 
syndironizes with the romantic age in Asamiya literature, being started 
in the last decade of the i>ast century brfore the first world-war 
(1914-18); and here we have it about and after the second world-war. 
The first world war touched Assam so little, and while the second did 
to some extent, the literature of the period does not exhibit much of 
it. So the effects of these great wars on Assamiya literature are far 
from being direct; and, to be sure, what little we see of them have 
only trickled through an imitation of English and Bengali literature. 

Even Kipling, Bridges, Hardy and Yeats, who first accelerated 
these present-day tendencies, are considered to be still traditional, com¬ 
pared with the post-war English poets in main who have had the per¬ 
sonal and intense experience of the wars and have acquired the capa¬ 
city of expressing the spirit of the age by varieties of experiments 
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in technique and form with a new cosmic theory. These poets are in 
the true sense modem. A fondness for irregular patterns and themes 
is not the only criterion, and reality, not realism, is the main virtue 
of present “modernism”. Their note of disillusionment cannot be mis¬ 
taken for pessimism, nor their sense of irony of life for deep-rooted 
cynicism. Their ^iiit of sincerity, frankness and genuineness 
Is exactly what has been foimd lacking in most of their imitators. This 
new literary fashion came to present-day Asamiya literature not by 
its own urge, to be sure, but by the current of the later romanticism 
becoming definitely feeble and fading, and tempting new experiment- 
ists. But the urge being not potent enough, and the experimentalists 
not appearing to give their heart and soul into their work, these thirty 
years are not yielding the crops expected. 

Output in Poetry and Songs. While the present-day tendencies 
of world literature are peeping in, the contributions of this period in 
general, are still substantially from those of the later romantic school. 
Yatindranath first appears as an author in the twenties with his verse- 
rendering of Fitzgerald’s Omar Rubayats. Even as the English poet 
really misconceived and misinterpreted the great Persian poet’s true 
philosophy to the world, so the Asamiya rendering only half innterpreted 
the English poet so far eis the depth of the latter’s feelings were con¬ 
cerned. But YaUndranaXh has his choice of poetic vocabulary and a 
charm of diction which are mellifluous enough to lull uncritical readers. 
His Kathd-Kavita, issued in the thirties and fashioned after Turgene’s 
poems in prose, founded a new avenue for neo-writers. Collections of 
his poems, Apon-Sur, issued in the thirties, and fianful, issued in the 
fifties, include some nice love-poems which he penned in the second 
and third decades of the present century. A confirmed bachelor and 
a solitary man that Yatindranath is, his later compositions show 
exhaustion of his poetic talents, and display the passivity, effimancy and 
pessimism of his personal life, despite any philosophy that might be 
attributed to them by erudition. 

Ratnakanta appeared as an author in the thirties with his collection 
of poems, Sewdlt. Like Yatindranath, and unlike most of his con¬ 
temporaries, he lives a life devoted to his Muse; and he finds himself 
a faithful admirer of Rabindranith’s poetic philosophy. Da^inath, 
who made his first appearance in the second decade as a novelist, 
burst forth as a comic poet with his various publications in the follow¬ 
ing decades. A few of these comic poems like “Medhi Tilihalai Yiy” 
are expected to stand the tests of time like Cowper’s “John Gilpin”. 
Surjya Kumar appeared with his collections of poems, Nirmffl:, before 
the third decade, and, but for his fame in other fields of culture, he 
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would be better known as a poet for some of his excellent poems. 
Dimbeswar who first appeared with his elegy, Afdlifcd, in 1921, has 
published about two dozen anthologies of his poems in the third and 
the following decades. Two world scholars, Tripitakacarya Dr. Beni 
Madhav and Dr. SuniU Kumar Chatterji have given high estimation of 
his poetic genius in their Introductions to his anthologies, Asama and 
Vicitra respectively. ‘T think they are all specimens of high class work 
in any language”, writes Suniti Kumar about his poems. Binanda- 
candra, who came with his clover poems in Sarikkadhani in 1925, is 
distinguished for his racy phraseology. Atulcandra, who came with 
several collections of poems, has a conscious effort to cover all flowers 
and birds and such other subjects of poems with his descriptions. 
Nalinibala emerged as a woman writer wifli her poems of Sandhi&r Sur 
about the thirties, and with Dharmeswari and Raghunath forms a trio 
of well-known writers without academic career at all. She was widow¬ 
ed early in life and lost her two sons not long after. These reverses 
of fortune stood her in good stead, and she took recourse to writing 
verses to give vent to her deep feelings of frustration and griefs. She 
soon acquired a poetic diction and showed sufficient • assimilation of 
the influence of Rabindranath in her poems. 6ailadhar made his 
gppp^r Bn <^ with bis collection of poems, NizcLTd^ in the thirties. Be 
displays talents of catching things of beauty in natxire, in events and 
even in poetry itself. Nilamam, curiously enough, took to poetry from 
politics, rather on his wrong side of fifty and emerged with his verses 
in Jyotifcand about the forties. They are all much clever, but little 
artistic and less poetic, when one sees them as they are. But if bulk 
of his verses reads like prose, bulk of his prose does read like poetry, 
thoughts apart. GanetScandra with his Pdpari, and Devakanta, with his 
Sdgar DekhicU, burst forth in the thirties and forties respectively, 
much to the admiration of the mass of youthful readers. The former 
died before the youthful effervescence in his writings subsided, and 
the latter has taken to politics, leaving his Muse ne^ected, if not 
deserted. 

The poetic harvest of these thirty years, 1929-59 by the leading 
or popular poets of later romanticism is, thus, not as rich as it could 
be expected. Those of them truly devoted to their Muse are few and 
far between. Some lack perseverance and some want inspiration, the 
two ingredients of genius. Some have just arrived from and some 
have departed for, other fields in quest of pelf and power, name and 
fame. Just a few of them have experimented in new lines of prosody, 
and still fewer have dived deep into poetry. Dimbeswar’s prosodic 
modifications combined with novel plans to suit new patriotic ideas 
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asin‘‘MorGao” (1923), “Buranji Lekhak” (1924), “Ses Gayak” (1925), 
“Sapamukta” (1924), etc., saw immediate imitators. Binandacandra’s 
adoption of metre of indigenous folk-poetry as in his ‘'Garh-Gao*', 
and Devak^ta’s introduction of conversational poems have admirers, 
but no colleagues. Imitation is apish and is no sign of progress, and 
poets must show creativeness both in contents and form. 

Hemakanta, Navakanta and a line of other neo-modem writers have 
been trying to introduce the contemporary literary fashion in poetry 
returning from a study of English and Bengali literature; and a maga¬ 
zine, Rdmdhenu, is supporting this move. What for the mass of readers 
not being sufiSciently accustomed to this new fashion, and what for 
the writers themselves not showing enough energy in their writings, 
this new move has still been dubbed as foreign. Even as the ortho¬ 
doxies of today were the heresies of yesterday, so in order that the 
hereseis of today may pass to be the orthodoxies of to-morrow, a 
spirit of sincerity to oneself, to one's experience, to one's environment 
and society and to truth must inform one’s writings more thoroughly 
than boasts and threats. Besides, as literature must grow out of life, 
it cannot ignore "the characteristic spirit of the race" and the "progres¬ 
sive revelation" of the age. A new literary epoch cannot be bluffed into 
existence like Aladdin's magic palace but must be steadily worked 
into existence with the wisdom gathered from the history of the growth 
and decadence of the epoch sought to be replaced. The romantic fashion, 
which was no less "foreign” than the present one, came to be installed 
in the hearts of the people by a clear consideration of these facts; and 
the age showed "sure sign of literary decadence" when the spirit of 
sincerity in its supporters was gone, and they began to write only to 
"mark time" besides keeping themselves alive as poets, even if 
mechanically. 

Modern Assamese songs, like poems, are clearly cut off from the 
past both in matter and tvme. They had a precarious start first in blind 
imitation of Bengali songs both in language and tune, and then in time 
alone. Satyanath and Benudhar were the pioneers in composition of 
modem songs towards the close of the last century; but the formal 
inauguration of modem songs was made in the first decade of the 
present century by Lak$m!ram with the publications of his Sangit 
Sadhand, an original treatise on the science of music, and San^t Ko? 
the first comprehensive anthology of regular modem Assamese songs. 
Padmadhar’s Fulani (1915) and Dimbeswar's Sajurd (1923) show 
instances of original compositions imbibing the tunes of the famous 
songs of Dwijendrlal and Rabindranath respectively. This stage be¬ 
came superseded by imitation of indigenous tunes of folk-songs, 
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accelerated by Jyotiprasad in his drama Sonit Kuioart (1925). Kirti- 
nath’s Bdsantir Ahhisek (1929) and Luit Kdioar (1931) mark a 
distinct development in this line, a rich variety of local tunes being 
very artistically woven and brought into the playlets. Kamalananda, 
Parvatiprasad and Bhupendranath are among the successful successors 
of this line. As in metres, so in tunes, the folk-literature of Asara can 
yield a full harvest to poets and singers alike for innovations and inven¬ 
tions. But, 0 cursed spite, satiety and self-satisfaction, consequent upon 
imdeserved and uncritical appreciation, overwhelm them no sooner 
thqn they begin. A careful study of suitability and blending in tunes, 
of harmony in words and thought, is yet so much to be desired. At 
the top of it, poets are not, usually, singers, and singers are not, more 
usually, poets; and this tragedy is more intensified when the lame 
refuse the blind their eyes and the blind refuse the lame their feet. 
Modem Assamese songs are yet to come through the mouth of a 
clarion. It is much a longer distance, than it is ordinarily supposed, 
from a literate to a litterateur as it is from an alphabet to an incantation. 
A few words or phrases from a choice poetic vocubulary cannot make 
a good song howsoever mellifluous the tune; it is always the power 
of thought that can lend enchantment even to bare words and weave 
a lasting charm. A nation and its literature demand '‘joy for ever*’, 
not season-flowers. 

New Dhamas, Fichons and Short Stories. As in poetry, so mainly 
in the dramatic literature of these thirty years, contributions of the 
earlier school are still major. The principal, if not the sole, credit of 
these writers is said to be purging the Assamese stage of dramas 
translated from renowned Bengali dramatists like Dwijendralal and 
Giris Gho$e which may not be denied. But this fact itself marks no 
merit for the writers and leaves no legacy for the society; for literature 
cannot thrive by any increase in number, of indigenous writers if they 
be indigent in robust ideas and formative thoughts. Vaccum, however 
voluminous or vast, is void still. 

The dramas, in the main', are either mythological or historical; but 
mythology and history are dead matter until they are quickened by 
the genius of the writers, who can make living men and women of 
imaginary gods and goddesses, and can make the remote past a prophet 
of the near future. Here also, as in other fields, the literature of the 
present day does not show poverty of men of talents; but men of 
loyalty to the art, with studies and insight, are still lacking. Social 
dramas have been attempted by a few; but they have hardly passed 
the experimental stage. Jyotiprasad, an ambitious and daring talent, 
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actually gave a lead in writing so-called realistic, but really romantic, 
dramas; and he needed more time. Milradew, capable enough, dissi¬ 
pates his energy in trifles. Atulchandra cares more for quantity than 
for quality. Nakulcandra wants more studies, and Daivacandra needs 
better concentration. Ihey are commented upon only as types. Manirdm, 
and Piyali for the footlight, and the Hadio and Cinema plays are among 
the post-Independence attempts. More often than not, a sentimental 
or fantastic name for a drama or novel is considered to be half the 
battle. Asam, with its strategic geographical situation as a frontier 
state, and with its peculiar position as an Island of plains people in a 
sea of hills peculation having proverbially museum-like anthropological 
and sociological varieties, present infinite pictures and problems. 
Curiously enough, its modem dramatic literature is conspicuous by 
the absence of proper treatment of these situations and problems, as 
though the writers suffer from problem-phoebia and shyness of new 
situations for characterisation. Even history conveniently connects the 
hills population with plains people in various ways; but we have only 
Lakshminath’s Dalimi and Padmanath’s Jinu, really one and same 
character of a Naga girl in love with Gadap^i during his flight, to 
cite as prominent cases. We have not even another attracting picture of 
a tea-garden life like Durgaprasad’s Mahari, so true to life. 

Even in the plains, the dramatists appear to take only snaps of 
rural life rather than showing any intimate acquitance with the society, 
with the result that their characters usually move like shadows and 
not like human beings as we find them in society. Jyotiprasad’s heroes 
are romantic like himself and his heroines are like those of his pictures. 
Daivacandra’s Vtplav, for instance, shows a successful rise of peasants 
against a tyrranical Zemindar; but Asam, unlike Bengal, is rather a 
land of all peasants than of Zemindars, which fact takes away much 
of its significance. Why not till our own field that lies at once virgin 
and fallow? Talents are measured more by their pluck than by their 
luck, to be sure. 

The horizon, big or small, of Assamese fiction was dominated by 
RajanikSnta for more than forty years since the last decade of the 
past century, probably deservedly. Towards the close of the third 
decade of the present century, while Rajanikanta was still alive, DaQidl- 
nath brought sensation, even if unpleasant, to this small world of 
fiction by his second novel, Sodhona. He did it almost by an electric 
shock of realistic touch, so called, however unreal it might he to the 
Assamese society at large. A bolt from the blue in the literary 
firmanent, as it then appeared to be, it was subsequently found to 
be not; for the sky was espied to be soon blackening and threatening. 
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So xt actully anticipated the attitude of the neo-modern writers of the 
AwShan age pi'esently ushered. Nakedness, which realism rightly or 
wrongly coimoted, soon came to be a watch-word; but nakedness, in 
babies for instance, is more revered than abhorred for being devoid of 
wickedness. The brute, as well as the god, is there in man, like Satan 
challenging God; but to which of them are we to pay our tribute? 
Sins are there, more or less, in society eating into its core like consump¬ 
tion; but are we to make bargains of it if physicians we would play, 
without even healing ourselves or without being first immune from 
it? Delineations, disinterested or otherwise, are adjudged from writers’ 
treatments and intents. 

Middle classes and problems arising out of the social incongruities 
and inequalities, all and sundry, are cvistomarily attempted by neo¬ 
modem fictions. But intellect however smart, is not enough; facts must 
filter in the heart before distribution. Most of our present-day novelists 
seem to be too in a hurry, with the xesult that the period under review 
has produced few fictions of more than passing interests. Like Gorky’s 
Mother, for instance, the heroes and heroines must move; but not as 
mere toys in the hands of the novelists. They mixst love and live like 
human beings. Besides Dalvacandra of the earlier school, we have 
Bz^ Baruwa and Navakanta, as types of fiction-writers of promise and 
loyalty to their work. 

After Lak^mmlnath, again a founder, and Saratcandra, his worthy 
follower, there are Mahicandra and others still adhering to the early 
schooh and Lak^midhar, Trailokyazxath, Rama DSs and Abdul Malik, 
as types of writers of the new Freudian or Maupassant school of short 
stories. Those who read these new writers generally, do not see the 
Assamese society as such, but see only a section of it Intellectually 
diseased by so-called education or abominably Anglicized, and a popu¬ 
lation of college-going boys and girls on the same road, who, in their 
turn are the admirers of these writers. An unsophisticated society, 
when they would go to paint, they would not find themselves in their 
own elements; for the plain nature and simple psychology of these 
people never attracted them. If they have thus failed to touch the 
society at large even as LaksminSth did, they have neither the finis h 
of his characterisation nor the command of his language, they would 
still boast of their uptodate technique! 

What these youi^ writers appear to forget is first, that a living 
literature must grow directly out of normal life, and is invariably a 
product of a healthy society; secondly, that a part, especially the weakest 
one, cannot, and must not, be said to represent the whole; and, third, 
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that a literature which is rather a natural self-expression of a race’s 
true genius and character cannot thrive by attempts at smothering 
them to suit writers’ whims and idiosyncracies. 

BELLES-IiETTERS, CSITICISM AND JOtTHNALISM. PrOgTCSS of prOSe 
Style is always a later p^ase than poetic diction the former being a 
more intellectual and hard-studied thing and the latter a more emotional 
and comparatively less cultivated matter. After the first few dozen 
of stalwarts in modem prose came Suryakumar and Benudhar with 
chroniclers’ clearness, Banik^ta and Dimheswar with poetic vividness, 
JnSnanath and Nilamani with socio-ethical discourses. A cultured and 
chaste prose style has always been maintained by these writers all of 
whom belong to the Bahd school. But this stream is soon dying out 
there being little culture and less care in the following generation for 
a dignified prose style. 

Again, Lak^minSth’s Sahkardew (1911) at least in part, is the 
first specimen of literary criticism in Assamese. Dimbeswar’s Asatniya 
S&hityar Jilingani (1938) and Banik§nta's Purani Asamiya Sahitya 
(1942) are its legitimate successors, the former eking out the deep 
poetic sensibilities of authors, ancient and modem, and the latter la 3 dng 
out scholarly interpretations. But critics are now abroad; from any 
man with some university connection to any man on the street having 
some smattering of English criticism, for Instance, can come out as a 
critic of literature! There have been ‘historUns’, lacking a sense of 
the history and naaking a mess of all news and views; ‘scholars’ want¬ 
ing any erudition and acciunen, and yet exhausting all catchwords and 
quotations of English criticism upon authors who appear to be read, 
if at all, only by proxy! 

Modem Assamese literature was mothered by }oumalism down 
from Orunodoi (1846-72). But if the earlier editors like Hemcandra, 
Gui^abhiram and Laksminath hailed from their dictators’ chair the 
present-day editors are, almost as a rule, recruited from the im- 
employed’s bench, whence the ill fate of present journalism and of 
literature combined. “If salt loses its flavour, with what shall it be 
salted.” 

The literary output of these thirty years is in itself a testimony of 
the decadence of the literature owing to disintegrating forces. Hence 
if this survey seems cmel, it is only to be kind. The people needs 
self-confidence enough, but self-conceit little; hence any bias towards 
bluff or camouflage has been carefully avoided. Ihis is tmdoubtedly 
a transitional period Indian literatures everywhere have been under- 
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going, just a phase which started in English literature half a century 
ago. But as their history shows, the English people were cautioiis and 
critical enough to tide over the transition which we have not been; 
they preferred Tolstoy, Dostoevski and Tchekev of Russian Realism 
to Flaubert and Zola of French Realism no sooner than they found 
the former a more vital influence than the latter, which power of 
elimination is proved lacking in Assamese. 

In transitions both the centrifugal and centripetal forces must act 
in perfect harmony, as in English literature where the “hot-blooded 
cave-man* in Kipling welded so well with the “cold-blooded intellectual” 
in Shaw to form an amalgam of new English literature; but in Asamiya 
literature the counteracting forces in transition are yet to come under 
the domination of one racial mind and character; for a nation’s litera¬ 
ture is actually an organic whole of books written somehow and some¬ 
time in some language within some geographical area. 


APPENDICES AND SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


The Land as Asam (p. 1). For the history of the spelling as 
ASAM wide JA.S.B. XU, p. 55. A newer attempt to derive it from 
Bo^o Ho-cotn is too far-fetched. Still another attempt to identify it 
with one Asma country foimd in the Mahdhhdrata is again forced. 
Asam < Asyam < Stam (people of Siam, like school ischool). 
There is no denying the fact that Asam even as Asam or Asam is first 
found in its application to its Tai invaders, [now called Ahoms<Asaums 
(non-Sauroars) <Abhaums (non-Bhaumas), howsoever we may derive 
them] and was next applied in topography to the parts of Kamarupa 
they occupied gradually. In between, or before, no other name has 
been found to have been used either orally or in literature. Why then 
make a complexity more complicated? 

Kamrota (p- 2) and Pragjvotisa (p. 4). Much display of eru¬ 
dition is seen in findi?^ Sanskritization of names from Austric, etc. 
of late. While any possibility of such a thing is not ruled out, we must 
be warned against excesses. Admission of a possibility, we should 
remember, is an admission of impossibility at the same time. It is as 
likely as it is not So we stick to the orgin of the two names from 
Sanskrit as happily given by the Kdlikd Purfino, etc., until they are 
rightly superseded. 

Bkaseara’s Empire (p. 10). ‘The emergence of BhSskarvarma, 
the Lord of Pragjyot^, marks a new era in the history of Eastern India 

.Sometimes between 636 and 645 AJ). the Chinese traveller Yuan 

Chw5ng visited Eastern India. It was then divided into the following 
provinces: 


1. Magadha 

.. 5,000 U 

6. Kamarupa 

.. 10,000 It 

2. Irina or Hiranya 


7. Samatata 

.. 3,000 li 

Parvata 

.. 3,000 U 

8. TSinralipti 

.. 1,400 li 

3. Champ5 

.. 4,000 U 

9. Kan^ Suvar^ 

.. 4,450 li 

4. Kayangula 

,. 2,000 li 

10. Udra 

.. 7,000 li 

5. Pu^d^vardhana 

.. 4,000 li 

11. Kongoda 

.. 1,000 U 


—The Social History of Kamrupa, VoL HI, pp. 2, 3. Emperor Bhaskar- 
varma was installed on the throne of Karna Suvar^ shortly after 
Yuan Chwang’s visit to Kamarupa. He ascended the throne of Kama¬ 
rupa about 593 A.D. which year has been commemorated by the so- 
called Bengali era still in vogue. 
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Kamarupa Nagara (p. 15). It is sought to be identified with North 
Gauhati on no better ground than that a rock inscription stands there 
recording the iact of repulsion of a Muhammadan invasion of the thir¬ 
teenth century and there is a place named Raja Duar, so called pos¬ 
sibly since the seventeenth or eighteenth century Koc or Ahom reign. 
Existence of an old capital should be shown by better proofs. It is 
still more frivolous to identify Kamarupa Nagara with with Kampur 
basing the conclusion on mere similarity of sounds. 

Kamarupa Overlords (p. 18). “From the contemporary epigraphic 
records we come to know that the Bhauma dynasty of Naralm-Bh^a- 
datta ruled for many years with absolute power not only over Prag- 
jyoti$a but also over Gaud, Udra, Kalinga and Ko^a. The inscrip¬ 
tions found in many places in Orissa contain accounts of their rule for 

over four hundred years.The emergence of Bhaskarvarma, the Lord 

of PragjyoUsa, marks a new era in the history of Eastern India.” 
(pp. 2-3). “The Chinese traveller Yuan Chwfing visited the capital 
ot K&marupa at the invitation of Bhaskarvarma in $42 AJ>. Shortly 
after t^ Bhaskarvarma was installed on the throne of Kar^a Suvama”, 
(p. 13). 5.HJC. 

"From the large number of copper-plate inscriptions that have been 
found in Kalinga it appears that after Bhaskar VarmS, a certain rela¬ 
tion of his also came to rule over Gauda, Udra and Kalinga, and he 
was reputed to be a member of the Bhauma dynasty. We have seen 
that even the far-famed Lichchhivi dynasty which had entered into 
matrimonial alliances with the Gupta Emperor and the powerful 
Mukhari Kshatriyas, felt proud of a connection widi Sri Harshadeva 
of the Bhagadatta dynasty. The cause of this lies in the fact that ^eir 
fame and prestige had grown enormously on account of the signal 
honour done to Bhaskar Varma and the long rule whidi they enjoyed 
over Gauda, Udra, Kalinga and Kosala... .Sri Harsha ruled in Kama- 
rupa only. The date of Sri Harisha is approximately 780 A.D. Sri 
Harsha (deva), the king of Gauda, and father-in-law of Jayadeva II 
flourished before 733 A.D. Hence Sri Harshadeva, the ruler of Gauda, 
Udra, Kalinga (and Kosala) and Sri Harsha cannot be the same person. 

“After the death of Sri Harsha (deva) (in 732-733 AD.), Jay^ta 
styled (as) Adisura, conquered Gauda, and t^ successor of the Bhauma 
king, Sri Harshadeva retired to Orissa”, (p. 29). Basu’s The Social 
History of Kamarupa, Vol. III. 

Kmc Kumarapla (p. 19). The Social History of Kamarupa (Vol. 
in, p. 41) prepared a genealogical table, incomplete and tentetive, to 
be sure as; BhAskar Varma — ? Jayalunga —? Avanti Varma — ? Sri 
Harshadeva — ? Kshemankara — Sivankara (wife Jayavati) — Subha- 
kara or Subhakara (wife Madhavi) — Sivakara, etc. But it has been 
found that the Varman line of kings having in all probability ceased 
with the Kumara, it was ccMDpted by the line of Salastambha whose 
genealogy with dates are furnished. And making a study of the copper¬ 
plate inscription of Maharaja Lokanatha, Basu hi^elf opines that Loka- 
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nStha ruled as a feudatory chief under Bhaskar Varma or his suc¬ 
cessor about Tipperah which formed part of Samatata. So had been 
the case of jayatunga and Avanti Varma, while Sri Harshadeva belong¬ 
ed to the line of Aalastambha. 

Similarly, Civilisation oj Assam, published of late, attempts at an 
extension of the genealogical table after Dharma Pala (p. 516) inspite 
of the fact that the line of PSla kings of Kamarupa is known to have 
discontinued after Dharma Pala from important sources. Jayapala of 
the Silimpur inscription and the family of Arimatta of legend may not 
probably be brought in simply for filling up the gap tentatively in any 
scientific work. Curiously enough, it also attempts at welding the 
P§la line of kings of epigraphy with the Jitari family of legend (p. 516)! 
Why not better leave confusion as such than make it worse confounded? 

"Die Asura Civilisation (p. 26). Curiously again, Civilization of 
Assam contends; “We do not rely upon the legend, connecting Naraka 
with Kr:^^ and his divine origin as a result of the Boar incarnation 
in the first century A.D.” (p. 113). All the same he believes in the 
Mahabharata war and has tried to show that “he probably fiourished 
in the first century A.D.” (p. 113). Also he l^lieves in the le¬ 

gend and in die Epic in spite of himself, at least so far as the histori¬ 
city of Naraka and Bhagadatta are concerned. He himself raises them 
from legend to history and only seeks to differ in some minor details. 
Legends are legends tmtil we can read history into them; and they 
do not compel us to believe them literally. Bhagadatta's participation 
in the MahabhArata war cannot be rejected consistent with reason once 
we accept Bhagadatta as a historical identity and do not deny the Maha- 
bhflrata war in its entirety; it is not up to any person to pick up one 
among the personalities at will and hang him. 

The same work (p. 119S) seeks to make an amalgam of the Asuras, 
Danavas and Kiratas, and attribute “an admixture of Alpine blood’* to 
the Kiratas “because the foundation of the Kirata rule took place at 
a time when the Alpines may have already settled in Eastern India.” 
It is unwarranted and again making confusion worse confounded. Ihe 
Mairanka hill at Beltala, Gauhati, might be the original habitat of 
their earliest king Mahiranga D&iava, and Ghataka, the last of his suc¬ 
cessors might have been killed by Narakasur who had his habitat at the 
Narakasur hill near by in Dispur (probably Tf^ur, a local abbreviation 
and corruption of Jyoti§pur), Gavihati If “Naraka established a new 
line”, does it not mean also that he did not belong to the line of Dinavas 
he displaced? And the Alpine origin of Naraka, like that of Janaka 
of Videha, may be with an admixture of Vedic Aryans; it is admitted 
almost on all hands. Also, Kiratas of established Mongoloid origin, so 
widely differing from Asuras of Alpine origin, should have had httle 
to do with the Danavas of the Ghataka line. 

The device of double-barrel gun in research may show erudition, 
no doubt; but is seldom useful. More than one Naraka, like more than 
one Kf-yia, may not be brought in without first finishing the efforts at 
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reconciling the discrepancies either way about one Naraka of strongest 
traditions, besides strongest legends, established in the Purdnos, in the 
Epics, and in epigraphy, all of which almost generally agree. Legends 
and tradition are also strong that Naraka wanted to marry Mother* 
Goddess Kamakhya, in face of which we are constrained to think how 
the worship of phallus {yoni) of KSmSkhya, may be attributed to 
Naraka. On the contrary we feel that Naraka was opposed to this 
phaUic worship of the Mongoloids whom he displaced and who carried 
on their worship of Mother Goddess far into the historical times with 
the horrible practices such as human sacrifices to her as Kecai Khati 
(the Woman Eater of raw fiesh) in the Copper Temple at Sadiyg, also 
known as Eastern Kamakhya. 

The Kalitas (p. 29). Aryan is more a linguistic than an ethnic 
term. Used in ethnic sense it may include the Mediterraneans, also 
called Early Aryans, and Alpines who might have had some admixture 
of Vedic Aryans; briefly, it includes pre-Vedic or non-Vedic Aryans 
and excludes the tribal population. To the Vedic Aryan race the Kali¬ 
ta never belonged, to be sure. They were probably Alpines and more 
probably possessed a Mediterranean cum Alpine culture, later meeting 
with the Vedic culture. So it is that KaliUs may be connected with 
the Bhauma rulers beginning with Naraka who is rightly stated as first 
commencing Aryan rule in ancient Asam, but who was not at home 
either with the worship of Mother-Goddess or with the Vedic rites. 

An “early Lanian-Magian” culture is sometimes attributed to the 
Kalitas and Bhaumas of the Naraka-Bhagadatta line of nders in Prag- 
jyoti$a; but as we may presently see these earliest Aryan colozusts in 
Asam had little of Magianism in them except their definite disapproval 
of the Vedic gods. This religion of the Magians or Early Iranians is 
styled as Zoroastrianism according to the name of its founder. Oriental 
scholars appear to agree that this one of the five great creeds of Asia 
thrived not later than twelfth century B.C. Its holy scripture now 
extant, is commonly, though wrongly, called 2^nd; it is really Avesta 
(the holy text) which with the Gathas, Zend (commentary), may be 
called Zend Avesta, It is written in a language which is decidedly the 
most ancient parent of the Iranian, and is very akin to the Vedic lan¬ 
guage. God in Avesta is Aextra (Asura) Mazda, and it is in direct 
opposition to the Daeva yasmi (worship of gods). “Tdi daeving dan 
yd dregvatd daend” (i.e. oppressors of the world follow Deva-worship- 
pers whose is the religion of the wicked ones). And so foth. {Vide 
Zoroastrian Religion and Customs by E. S. D. Bharucha, 1928). So Kalita 
is an ethnic and not a caste name {Vide Purdni Asamat Bhumuki by 
Rajani Kumar Padmapatl). 
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The Vedic Aryan Civilization in Asam (p. 30). Dr. 

Kumar Chatterji, like some others, erred when he said, . .Aryanisa- 
tion of the Bodos and of the Kol and Dravidian peoples, and probably 
also of Mon-Khmer tribes allied to the Khasis, in North Bengal, Assam 
and East Bengal must have begun immediately after Central and North 
Bengal became Aryanised; and the kingdoms of Pragjyoti^a ^d Kama- 
rupa, claiming fabulous antiquity, were established.. .From its geogra- 
phici position, Assam was practically an extension of North Bengal, 
so far as its speech and early history were concerned.” O.D.B.L. pp. 69-71. 
The correct view of the actual position is stated by another more 
modern Bengali scholar: 


“Bengal is the youngest part of India, and as islands emerg^ from 
the primeval sea, slowly linking themselves together to Ae luam 
they drew colonists from all the points of the compa^j from Tibet and 
Nepal, from Burma and Assam, from Chotanagpur and Gondawana, and 
from Aryavarta itself.. .Her mixed origins and eJ^a-coMinental con¬ 
tacts put Bengal beyond the pale of Vedic civilisation. Sm played no 
conspicuous part in the legendary warfare ^ the Mahabharata. In 
recorded history her first appearance is as a Bud^ist country visited 
by the famous Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian in toe fifth centt^ ^ 

In the eighth century. King Dharma Pal of Gaur (m u 

marcied with victorious armies across northern Intoa and thereby I'naae 
the presence of Bengal felt.” Bengali Literature, P.E.N., Bombay, pp. 3-4. 

Dr Chatterii was himself conscious of such facts when he wrote. 
“Some of the early Brahminical works regard the countries of toe east, 
inclXg Magadha, as barbarian lands not suitable for Brians to 
settle or^sojourn in: penannees are prescribed, for ^tance, m the Bau- 
Siayana Dharma Sutra—for Vedic Brahmans who went to 
Vanga and other lands” [cf. Ahga Vahga Kalmge§u 
dhesu- Tirtoa-yatra vina gacchan punah saipskaramarhati. D.NJ. 
lS^S)hfirata (200 B.C.-200 A.C. in its present form) mentions Bengal, 
no doubt, but there is nothing to show it was a part of Aryan 
^nDBXi on 62-64). Against Dr. Chatterjis fancy of considermj 
l^^Tsation of a 2^ as “pracUcally an extension” of Bengal “from 
i^ceotoaphical position”, one cannot do belter than repeat, even re 
reneat glaring historical fact provided from epigraphy: It is so 

remarkable Uiat whUe in the neightouring Sf 

(Epigrophia Indica, Vol. XDC, pp. 115-125). 

Nahaka's Aryan Descent (p. 33). Sure we may be that Naraka 
was not a member of the Vedic Aryan (Nordic) race; for it was his 
anti-Brahmanistic behaviour that is said to have courted *6 “mdy of 
Kisma who killed him. So in between the two, it must have been eithe 
Mediterranean or an Alpine-cum-Mediterrane^ cuUvme 
which Naraka professed. Guha opines (Racial Elements, Ox. a . 
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No. 22) that the Mediterraneans (whom he also styles as Early Aryans) 
may have been evolved from a common ancestral stock with die Vedic 
Aryans of a much later period but were bifurcr.ted very early; and that 
the Pods of Bengal, the Telugu, Oriya, Kana'jse, Saraswat, Chippavan 
and Desatha Brahmans basically belong to iflis race. 

“The Aryan-cum-Mediterranean culture of the Punjab and Madhya- 
desa met the Alpine-cum-Mediterranean culture of Eastern India in 
Bihar, and the result was a synthesis.. .This synthetic product was Neo- 
Afyanism the important feature of which was the metaphysical theo¬ 
sophy of the Upani§ads. Aryan Brahmans learnt this theosophy from 
the VrStya kings like Janaka of Videha in whose court was assembled 
a galaxy of metaphysicians with the famous Yajnavalkya at the head.” 
(Indian Antiquary, Vol. Ill, No. 1). 

Naraka was bom into this cultural heredity of Janaka of Videha, 
and his disapproval of yoni-worship of the Mongoloid rulers before him 
is likely to ^ve culminated in his resolve rather to marry the Mother- 
Goddess. But this does not rule out the possibility that once it is 
“Mediterranean priests who introduced a religion similar to the crude 
Saivism of Mohenjodaro, a mixture of 6aivism and Animism.” (Ibid .). 
This also explains how epigraphic records of the Bhauma rulers show 
them as staunch Saivites from the beginning. 

Rise op Asamiya (p. 39). Dr. Chatterji’s advocacy of Magadhi 
as the parent PFakft of Assamese and Bengali is evidently weak; 
“Common forms of inflections, as well as common habits of phonetics 
and syntax show that the dialects of Bengali as well as Assamese and 
Oriya on the one hand, and the dialects of the Bihari group on the 
other, must have originated from some early form of lA.. current in 
the eastern part of Northern India. To this mother-dialect the name 
Magadhi has been given.... Some of the phonetic characteristics of 
Magadhi, e.g. < S > for < S, s >, < 1 > for < r > noticed from a 
very early period, are preserved or can be traced in its descendants... 
We have -no remains in this immediate source-form (Magadhi Apa- 
bhraipsa) of the Modern Magadhi languages preserved for us”. (O.D. 
B.L., p. 21-22). The two characteristics ^ Magadhi Pnalqi are 
almost nil in Asamiya (and Bengali for that matter), and we 
have rather < s, or j? > occasionally instead of < s !> for the three 
sibilants. The second characteristic is practically nothing in particulm:. 

Dr. Chatterji writes: “Another Chinese traveller, Hiuen Thsang, 
visited Bengal during the first half of the seventh century. He has an 
occasional remark al^ut the language of the tracts he passed through, 
and his statements are valuable and interesting.. .Crossing the Ganges 
from Afiga to Kajangala, he came to Pu^a Vardhana, or Nori-Central 
Bengal to the north of the Ganges. F>om Pu^d^^a-Vardhana he went 
to KSmarupa or Western Assam. About their language, Hiuen Hisang 
saj^ that it differed a little from that of Mid-India. Hiuen Thasang 
is silent about the language of Pupd^a-Vardhana or Karna-Suvar^; it 
can be presumed that the language of these tracts was identical with 
that of Magadba.. .Perhaps ^is ‘diflering a little’ of the KAmarupa 
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Speech... refers to those modifications of Aryan sounds which charac¬ 
terize Assamese as well as North and East Bengali dialects”... (OJD.B.L. 
pp. 78-79). 'Kiis is simply giving a complex meaning for a plain state¬ 
ment, whatever be the purpose of so doing. “Valuable and interest¬ 
ing” as the “statements” have always been found, they always mean 
what they say, neither more nor less, not needing any “perhaps” and 
not requiring us to feel “curious” about. Mid-India and Kamarupa had 
distinctive speeches in Yuan Chwang’s time, and his “silence” over the 
language of Pundra-Vardhana and Kan^a Suvarna is surely eloquent 
in declaring that these territories of modem Bengal had no independent 
speech of their own. Dr. Chatterji suggests that the language of Ben¬ 
gali then was dependent on Magadhi, and we would assure that it was 
then dependent on the speech of Kamarupa with which it formed the 
eastern form of North Indian speech. 

Circumstances which led to a differentiation of Bengali from its 
parent Kamarupi speech may be illustrated from the following authori¬ 
tative statements. “In the case of some of these vernaculars like Guze- 
rati, Eastern Hindi and Bengali, the overlay of Sanskrit has been so 
great that it is now difficult to trace their ancient Pisachi origin. 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji has thus been led to trace the origin of the 
Bengali language to Vedic Sanskrit through Magadhi Prakrt, rejecting 
Dr. Grierson’s classification of the Indo-Aryan languages into inner and 
outer bands and the entire evidence adduced by the anthropologists 
based not only on cephalic indices but also on other somatic characters 
and blood groups.” (Indian Culture, II, 1, pp. 161-65). Also: “He 
(Dharma Pal of Bengal) was a Buddhist, but the form of Buddhism 
then prevailing had little of Buddha in it. It was full of gods and 
goddesses, mostly Tibetan. When Hindu kings replaced their Buddhist 
predecessors in the tenth century, the Brahmans adopted those deities 
and incorporated them in the Hindu pantheon... .Hie protest of the 
Buddhist monks, if any, were rendered ineffective by the advent of the 
Muslims in 1199 A.D. who disposed of the few remaining monasteries. 
Whatever other difficulties they experienced under the Muslim rule, 
the Brahmins were left free to Sanskritize the .speech of the people... 
and to Aryanize their names. The process still continues to this day. 
As long as they had their share of the spoils of Buddhism, the Brahmins 
allowed the Muslims to effect mass conversion in regions outside their 
sphere.” (Bengali Literature, P. E. N., Bombay, pp. 4-5). 

It is really Sir G. Grierson who first postulated and “constructed 
a scheme for derivation of modem vernaculars from the various local 
Apabhram^”, and alleged that Bengali, Bihari, Asamiya and Oriya 
came from MSgadhl. It was immediately challenged by other great 
authorities like A. B. Keith (History of Sanskrit Literature, 1920): 
“Urffortunately this theoretical scheme will not stand investigation, for 
the evidence of texts and even of the literature proves clearly that 
Apabhramia has a different signification... .In Bengal we find a type 
of Apabhram^ long in use in Buddhist texts, and a much degraded 
form, Avahittha, is evidenced in the Pvakrta Pingala (14th cent.), but 
the bases even of this Apabhramsa is Mahara^tri, not Magadhi, testify¬ 
ing to its ultimate western origin.Thus in Bengal the Apahhramia 
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used was not formed by applying vernacular inflexions to the local 
PrAkrt;...thus traces of Magadhi in Bengali are extremely diflScult to 
establish with any cogency.” (pp. 32-35). 

Folk Songs (p. 49). Not only dateless but also timeless as the 
folk-songs usually may be, they naturally try to rise to the occasions, 
to be equal to the systems of the day, and to fit themselves to circum¬ 
stances. “So, with the ancient reots of man’s nature, twines the eter¬ 
nal passion of Song. Ever Love fans it; ever Life feeds it: Time cannot 
age it; Death cannot slay.” This explains descriptive anachronism, if any, 
in semi-historical ballads of Mani Kowar and Phul Kowar, for instance. 
But not all folk-songs are capable of being produced at all times, as 
the songs of nature-myths, for a type, as also the semi-historical ballads. 

Anisuddha Ram Saraswatt (p. 249). Thanks to late Hari- 
narayan £)utta Baruwa, we are now in possession of the eighteen Parvas 
of the Mahabh&rata rendered into Assamese verse almost in its entirety, 
as edited and published by him. We are further grateful to him for 
first pointing out that there were two Ram Saraswatls, one Br ahmin 
and the other non-Brahmin, who made verses of the Mahabh^ata. It 
was as vexing as it was surprising. Who could then be the real and 
who the bogus poet-laureate of the court of King Nara Narayai^? To 
be sure, it could not be both, and Ham Saraswatl is a title given under 
royal orders of Nara NArayaij to his poet-laureate. And who was he? 

And Vana Parva itself has as many as thirteen upa-Parvas. 
Throughout, the poet introduces hims elf variously as Ram Saraswati, 
Bh&rat Bhu^ and Bharat Candra, Kavi Saraswati and Kavi Candra; 
and pays his homage to one Mukundadew as his preceptor often times. 
In one colophon in the Adi VaTia Parva, he clearly states (vs. 7-9): 

“Jaya Nara Narayana nrpati-pradhan: 

Jahir sam£n rSjS nihikay an. 

Gauda KSmrupe jata pandita achila: 

Savako ^ni^ ^stra dewSna pitila. 

Kavisawe ^tra bakhananta sads t3t: 

Amako niy&iya t^ia Schanta sabhSt. 

Pache fimis&k ajna dila bhalamate: 

Amiyo racilo pad mahfi Mandate.” 

King Nara Narayaj^a collected many poets in his court and this poet 
was one among them who made verses under his orders. In another 
colophon of Puspaharan Vana Parva, he throws further light on the 
point (vs. 839-44). 

Jaya Nara Narayai?a Raja-siromam: 

Santar param mitia duftar agani. 
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Amak karila ajna param sadare: 

Bharatar pad tumi kariyoka sare. 

Am&r grhat §che tika-bhasya jata: 

Niyoka apona gfhe dildho saxnasta. 

Ehi bull Raja sava baladbi jorii: 

Pathaila pustaka sava limasar thki. 

Thus the poet-laureate (Ram Saraswati) had specific orders from the 
king to render the Mahabharat into Assamese verse and sent the poet 
several cart-loads of commentaries of the Epic from the king’s library. 
The colophons of Manicandra Gko^ Vana Parva are of still greater 
importance (vs. 1423-24). 

Sudrakule jata huya parhilo sastrak: 

Guru-vakye cinilo^ Iswar Kp^ak: 

Pitrye matrye Anlruddha nam dila: 

Kavicandra nam gota Dewane bulilS. 

Ram Saraswati nam nipati dilanta: 

Bharatar pad mok kara bulilanta. 

Being a Sudra he had committed the act of studying the scriptures. He 
found God Kf^a by the mercy of his preceptor. His parents gave him 
the name of Aniruddha. Dewan (Cilarai) called him Kavicandra. 
RSm Saraswati was the title conferred upon him by the king himself 
who ordered him to make verses from the Mahibh^at. 

Nothing can be clearer than this. The proper name of the poet is 
Aniruddha. But we must be warned that there is another Aniruddha 
(Dwija) who possibly rendered 2021 verses of Adi Parva and 1773 
verses of 5abkd Parua. And there is also a third Aniruddha, the author 
of Bhakti Mangal. We have still more important details here (vs. 
2369-71). 

6una sabhasad, huya nisabad, manat Snanda kari: 

Mamcanra Gho$, Ram Saraswati, vicitra race dulari. 

Vana Parva kat^, param gahan, Puran Samhita sar: 

Pancis tlka jana ar, ilok cSrisa hajdr. 

Agadh 5§gar, Dvaipayane ak, kari ache nivandhan: 

Kon i^akti vicar kariba, ainar balak man. 

Tathipito ar, pad viracilo, pondhara hajSr man: 

An kavi save, tini sahasrek, kari Sche vidyaman. 

So, of about 18,000 verses Aniruddha Ham^Saraswati alone contributed 
about 15,000 verses, the remaining 3,000 verses being contributed by 
several minor poets. 

Among these minor poets might he one with the proper name, not 
title. Ram Saraswati, and with his elder brother’s name, not title, as 
Kavicandra, the two names being the two titles, curiously enough, of 
the poet-laureate conferred by king Nara Naraya^ and his brother 
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Dewan CUarai! This duplicate self of the poet-laureate is found to be 
one of the translators of fiAiftna Parva, like Vidya Pancanan, for 
instance, who introduces himself in the following colophon (vs. 1350-53): 

KiSmrup madhye gram nahika upSm: 

T&te gram bhs^ Camaria nam. 

Sehi grameswar bhaila Kavi Curama^d: 

Pandit gapar madhye jak agra gai^. 

Govindar bhakatit jahkr din gaila: 

Ata anantare tar dui putra bl^la. 

Jye?tha bhaila Kavicandra ati sudhamati: 

Tahin anuja bhaila Ram Saraswati. 

One of the translators of Drone Parva is Gopinath Dvija who, again, 
in his colophon quoted below introduces his father as one Ram S 2 u:as- 
watL Let us hope he is not a triplicate self of the poet-laureate, but 
one and the same person as the duplicate (vs. 4011-13). 

‘TatcauiA name, 5che ek gram, CinSkon nam jar: 

Sehi grameswar, mahk desadhar, Bhinisen dvijabar. * 

Tahan santati, Ram Saraswati, Pathak Sukladhvajar: 

Tahan tanay, ati subhanay, Gopinath Dvijabar.” 

But while the colophon of the duplicate hims elf calls his father one 
Kavi Curama^ of Camarii, Gopinath names his father as Bhimsen of 
Pkteaura Cinfikoii. This much difference may be reconciled if Kavi 
Cuxamani be the title and Patacaurfi Cin^on a new name or a changed 
habitat near Camaria. This identification makes the duplicate rather 
a PAthak (Reader) than a poet. Else how can we th^nk these names 
vrere invented to combat the true poet-laureate? 

Prithuram Dvua (p. 261). Further review of this poet makes us 
inclined to think that the date of his work might really be Sak 1717 
(A.D. 1795) as he might mean muni (7) when he said aiddha (4). 
The internal evidence appears to be much against Sak 1417 (A.D. 1495), 
as also some external evidence mentioned by us by the way. 

JoNARi (p. 391). Even Prof. Bloch was led to misbelieve and 
miscalculate a Bengali influence through the Asamiya magazines pub¬ 
lished from Calcutta. It might be plausible, but was not possible. It 
was a wrong surmise like Prof. Chatterji’s guessing Aryanisation of 
Assam as happening after that of Bengal, simply because the Aryans 
came from the west, while just the opposite was the fact. An imper¬ 
fect knowledge of the social and literary history of Asam is really 
responsible for such mistakes. These magazines published by the Asa- 
miya students living in Calcutta rather initiated a crusade against usur¬ 
pation and imposition of Bengali on Asamiyfi. These enthusiastic students 
also started the well-known Asamiya Bh^dr Unnati Sddhirn Sahhd in 
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Calcutta and published a catalogue of Assamese books in February, 
1893, besides doing other usehil works. 

In order to counteract anti-Assamese propaganda some of these 
stalwarts like LaksmInSth Bezbaruwa, who later on married in the 
Tagore family of Bengal and also became the imofficial dictator of 
AsamJya literature in the present century, really wrote in Bengali 
magazines too in defence of Assamese and secured acclamation of the 
sober section of people in Calcutta. It is this bright band of Asamiya 
students in Calcutta who vehemently criticized the British government 
for writing 3abu’ before the names of Assamese gentlemen as it was 
done in the case of Bengalees. They came out doubly victorious, for 
they not only got ‘Srijut* written for Assamese gentlemen, but also had 
it followed by others. 

Present-day Tendencies (p. 437). Plato is said to have banished 
poetry, and literature and art for that matter, from his ideal Republic, 
though he himself had been a poet of no mean order. His contention 
was that art generally deals with the most ephemeral and unreal aspects 
of the world, and so its effect on the soul and society is precisely the 
opposite of what is truly wholesome. It encourages the rule of the 
senses and passions, and renders the soul incapable of ascending 
from the unreal to the real. All imitative art pollutes the average 
understanding by things begotten of three removes from nature. So 
the imitation is a beggar wedded to a beggar and producing beggarly 
children. 

Thus it is a pity that artists as Guy Oe Maupassant whose life 
and death history are equally wretched should be the model of Indian 
story-writers. Maupassant had the misfortune of moving and living 
in the midst of human beasts, guided by no principles but greed and 
lust which vices he made attractive by the abuse of his pen that was 
meant for building heaven rather than digging helL 

Otrrptrr m Poetry and Songs (p. 439). Of late, factors accelerat¬ 
ing rather a retrograde motion of the literature have been copious and 
various. Mushroom growth of coteries parasitical to state-wise educa¬ 
tional and literary Institutions, capitalising uncritical public and press 
opinions, appears as the worst menace. Since there can be no correct 
measure by a wrong balance, no proper estimation of literature in the 
market has been possible for the average readers. A gay cover and a 
fanntasUc name being considered more than half the battle by authors 
and publishers for a book, any exercise In permutation and combination 
of a poetic vocabulary passing for a poem or song, it has been increas- 
D. 58 
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ingly difficult for people to know worthy writings from nice heaps of 
printed matter. Even literary encouragements and Radio programmes 
appear to be made not on the basis of intrinsic merit but on that of 
party, power and politics, and by people so interested. 

Ultra-modem poems seem to infuse, the more so, probably, as they 
have been made, a sort of terror into the minds of readers used to 
romantic poetry. Fault is there perhaps on both ends; these readers 
are sceptic about, as these writers are enthusiastic over, new forms of 
poetry, and here is the trouble. In literature, our £rst and foremost 
concern is what is written; how comes next: this should also apply 
to writers themselves. A bias and concentration on form must defeat 
its own purpose. On the other hand, there is no denying the fact that 
romanticism in Asanuya literature has already outlived after 1929, com¬ 
pleting two scores of years horn 1889 and living a full term of average 
human life. It had now just been marking time and anticipating a 
change, a new life-breath. 

Belles-lettres, etc. (p. 445). Edward G. Browne, in his Literary 
History of Persia, raises a very pertinent question whether some 
subtle connexion really exists between the deterioration of a language 
and decay of a race. ‘^Already before the Battle of Hastings the Anglo- 
Saxon or Old English language had, to a great extent, ceased to be 
written grammatically, and it was in full decadence before the Norman 
invasion". As regards the Old Persian language at least, Browne 
asserts: “This appears to be beyond doubt.. .And concurrently with 
this decay of language appear signs of degeneration in creed. Ahura 
Mazda no longer stands alone, but is associated with other gods, Mithra 
(the Sim) and uhita (Venus) (Lif.P., p. 95). This hint should serve 
as a serious warning to the Asamlyg people in whose culture similar 
symptoms of decay are suspected. No amount of self-complacency, but 
serious efiorts in removing the cankers present in society and literature, 
can prevent the downward acceleration to decay. 
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